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// the First Rothschild 

Should Knock at Your Door— 

and offer to tell you of an Aladdin-like opportunity for making a big spec- 
ulative **8coop** — ^pointed out to you a chance similar to the one that made 
him head of the world's richest family — ^proved to you that you could seize 
this chance — 

You*d listen to him — ^you*d press him for details and take his advice, 
wouldn't you? Of course you would! 

To-day such an opportunity exists — ^an Aladdin-like chance created by 
the strange tides of foreign exchange. | 

How City of Warsaw Bonds 
Can Make ] Money for You 

Not since Rothschild risked his life in an open boat on the stormy face of the Elnglish 
Qiannel that he might be ^t London in time to seize the opportunity created for British 
Bonds by Napoleon's debacle at Waterloo — 

Not since then has the world seen such an opportunity for money-making as is 
offered by City of Warsaw Fives — ^no such chance for big money on insignificant invest- 
ments. 



% They will increase your money 1 1 9 times 
^ when the tides of foreign exchange carry 
Polidi Marks back to their normal 23.8c. 

O They will increase your money 10 times 
^ when Polidi money becomes worth only 
1/1 2th its normal value — ^2c per Mark. 

O They will increase your money 5 times 
^ when Pplidi Marks become worth only 
1/24th their normal value — 1c. per Mark. 

A They offer an annual interest return five 
^ times greater than the invested principal, 
when exchange returns to par. 

C They assure the safety of your principal, 

^ being secured by a direct mortgage on 

city property pre-war valued at $48,00,000, 

against vdiich there is a total debt of only 

$3,000,000. 

Write for Free Literature 

In leM than fifteen minutes you can learn the full, stcotling 
facta regarding the opportunities that await investors in City 
of Warsaw Bonds. We have prepared literature that ex- 
plains the security underlying these bonds, demonstrates 
their money-making potentialities and defines the status of 
Poland as a Now Power. 

Your request will bring it promptly. Please use the coupon 
attached. 

DEPT. AI 

STORY & COMPANY, Inc. 

512 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 



^ They o£Fer speculative profits without the 

^ risk that attends the average speculation. 

There is no **weir' to be sunk — no "factory" 

to be built — no "mine" to be dug. Your 

money is in a Municipal Bond. 

'J They offer a chance for quick profits. 

* The collective effort of Poland's indus^ 
trious millions is being centered in "showing 
the world" that Poland is all she claims to 
be — a first-class European Power. 



O They provide a speculative opportunity 

^ that Rothschild, keen student of finance 

that he was, would be glad to have his hand 

in. Gould, Keene, Gates — ^this is a speculation 

they'd put their hearts into I 



STORY 4k COMPANY, Inc. 

812 Fifth AT«im«. N«wYoffkCity.N.Y. 

Send me definite facts regarding the tpeculatiTe opportu- 
nity offered by City of Warsaw 5% Bonds, the secanty un- 
derlying them, the status of Poland and its money, etc. 



Name 



Street and Number. 



Town or City. 



State 
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FREE FACTORY SITES 

Adfacent to New Bmnswlclc N. J. 



For Reliable Industries 
Employing 75^ Male Help 

Fifteen acres or more, located in excellent position for any industry; 
with full railroad connections and on Lincoln Highway. 

TAX CONCESSIONS WILL BE MADE 

mq^fa-e: BOARD OF TRADE 

New Brunswick New Jersey 



FOR SALEr=Excellent Factory Buildings 

Suitable for almost any industry. Located in a City of 30,000 popula- 
tion, having exceptional railroad facilities and situated in prosperous North- 
western Territory. 



ONE TWO-STORY SOLID BRICK BUILD- 
ING WITH THREE IRONCLAD STORAGE 
SHEDS. ALL WITH THE 3EST OF TRACK- 
AGE. DRIVEWAYS BRICK PAVED. 



Also one two-story brick building widi trackage, 1 1 2 feet, 1 inches by 
145 feet, 10 inches. 

And one two-story brick building with trackage, 1 00 feet by 1 05 feet. 

We have other large buildings, suitable for factory purposes, and 
also offer two excellent cold storage plants for sale. 

Buildings can be used in connection with each other or will be sold 
separately. For full particulars write 

THE GUND COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
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with full railroad connections and on Lincoln Highway. 

TAX CONCESSIONS WILL BE MADE 

isasi^ BOARD OF TRADE 

New Brunswick New Jersey 



FEDERATED ENGINEERS DEVELOPMENT CORP. 

154 OGDEN AVE., JERSEY CITY 

Frendent Vice Fresadent Secrdtary 

T. IRVING POTTER DR. CHARLES P. STEINMETZ A. RUSSELL BOND 

Founded by a group of America's foremost industrial and technical experts 

who serve on its Advisory Council. 

The chief engineer of the world's greatest electrical corporation, the edi- 
tor of the nation's leading scientific magazine, the head of a great sales orgsoi- 
ization, engineers whose own devices have made fortunes for large concerns, 
are among the founders who deserve the credit for placing this scientific 
institution at the service of American inventors and msoiufacturers. 

We develop and market worthwhile inventions and design, build and install 
automatic machinery for manufacturers entirely on our own capital. 
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F. Eugene Ackerman 

during the past three years editor of the official international 
publications of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
announces that on and after January second, next, he will 
devote himself exclusively to general editorial and pub- 
licity work, with offices at 

No. 1 West lliirty-f ourtli Street 
Suite No. 406, New York City. 

Mr. Ackerman and his associates will be prepared to 
act as advisors or directors of national and international 
information and publicity campaigns for individuals, cor- 
porations and foreign governments. They will specialize 



m:- 



1*. Inter-organization magazines devoted to the 
development of good-^will and understanding be- 
tween employers and txapXoye^. 

2. Organization campaigns by social educa- 
tional and commercial bodies, including member- 
ship and fund raising efforts, trade tours and con- 
ventions. 

3. Sales literature in English and foreign lan- 
guages directed toward the development of foreign 
markets and an increased understanding between the 
manufacturer or export merchant and his foreign 
customers. 

4. House organs, edited for the information of 
the general public or for the stimulation of sales. 



Mr. Ackerman during the past fourteen years has 
had an extensive experience in the United States and 
abroad as a journalist, specializing in matters of finance 
and commerce. As an officer of the United States Naval 
Reserve he re-organized the inter-allied censorship of 
Brazil and served as organizer and director of the Bureau 
of Latin-American A£Fairs of the Information Committee 
of the United States Govenmient. He has during the past 
several years directed the organization of chambers of com* 
merce in this country and abroad and has supervised the 
information services of corporations, associations and for- 
eign governments. 

Appointments for the discussion of information and 
organization campaigns during 1922 are requested. 



SMALL 

DROP 

FORGINGS 

To Your Order 

We execute faith- 
fully all orders 
received, guaran- 
teeing the great 
essentials of 

QUALITY 

AND 

SERVICE 

We will be glad 
to quote prices if 
you will send us 
models or draw- 
ings. 

Scranton 
Forging Company 

Special 
Drop Forgings 

SCRANTON, PA. 
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The first Dual Valve Pierce-Arrow 
Trucks are just a year old. They 
are a continual source of profit 
and satisfaction to their owners. 
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The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 




WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

Vulcan Rubber Cemented Shaving 
Brushes make thaviDg a pUaaure. 
They wear for nany years. 
Invincible Hair Brushes. Strong, stiff 
bristles. Beautifal wood» richly finish- 
eel. Very popular with loTers of good 
brushes. 



Send for lUustratMl Litoratnre 

JOHN L. WHITINQ^. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U.SJL 

BroBh Ifanuf aeturen for Over lis Years and the 
LarffOBt in the World 
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F. Eugene Ackerman 



for the past three years editor of the official international publication of the National Association 
of Manufacturers is now engeiged in general editorial and publicity work with offices at 

No. 1 Wert Thirty-fourth Street 
Suite No. 406» New York City. 

Mr. Ackerman is prepared to act as an advisor or director of national and international infor- 
mation and publicity campaigns for individuals, corporations and foreign governments. He will 
specialize in inter-organization magazines for the development of good will and understanding 
between employers and employes, and in the editing of House Organs for the information of the 
general public or for the stimulation of sales. 

Mr. Ackerman during the past fourteen yecurs has had an extensive experience in the United 
States and abroad as a journalist, specialzing in matters of finance and commerce. As an officer of 
the Uritel States Naval Reserve he re-organized the inter-allied censorship of Brazil and served 
as organizer and director of the Bureau of Latin-American Affairs of the Information Committee 
of the United States Government. He has during the past several yecurs directed the organiza- 
tion of chambers of commerce in this country and abroad and has supervised the information 
services of corporations, associations and foreign governments. 
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(Front Cover Design: Head of drainage shaft in the Hudson River section of the Ashokan 
water supply tunnel. The dome is the largest steel casting in the world, is sixteen feet in 
diameter, and is bolted down with thirty-two nickel steel bolts, fifty feet long and four and 

a half inches thick, to hold it against the terrific pressure, the water having a 500 foot 
heading.) 
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F. Eugene Ackerman 



for the past three years editor of the official international publication of the National Association 
of Manufacturers is now engaged in general editorial and publicity work with offices at 

Noe 141 Broadway, New York City 

Mr. Ackerman is prepared to act as an advisor or director of national and international infor- 
mation and publicity campaigns for individuals, corporations and foreign governments. He will 
specialize in inter-organization magazines for the development of good will and understanding 
between employers and employes, and in the editing of House Organs for the information of the 
general public or for the stimulation of sales. 

Mr. Ackerman during the past fourteen years has had an extensive experience in the United 
States and abroad as a journalist, specialzing in matters of finance and commerce. As an officer of 
the Unit'- 1 States Naval Reserve he re-organized the inter-allied censorship of Brazil and served 
as organizer and director of the Bureau of Latin-American Affairs of the Information Committee 
of the United States Government He has during the past several years directed the organiza- 
tion of chambers of commerce in this country and abroad and has supervised the information 
services of corporations, associations and foreign governments. 
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Cover Illustration : An old-time "Wind Jammer" coming into New York recently, with all the 
traditional grace and dignity of her kind. Frequently of late, the old type of sailing freighter 
has been noticed on both coasts of the United States and it has caused many a steamship 
man to wonder if this type of vessel is again to play an important part in the American com- 
merce as in the picturesque clipper days. It will prove at any rate a strong adjunct to the 
United States Merchant Marine in the shipping world to-day. 
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A SERVICE— not a truck. That's the 
way to think of a Pierce-Arrow. A 
means of transportation so sure, so 
dependable, so unfailingly reliable, that 
its performance need never be ques- 
tioned or discounted. 

Pierce^ Arrow 

TRUCKS 

The Pierce- Arrow Motor Car Company 
BuflFalo, New York 

Prices: 2-ton $3200 3i-ton$4350 5-ton $4850 fully equipped 



Sell Your Product 
h New England 



Activey miergetic, 
grestive sales ei 
tive» holding M. E. de- 
gree, invites correspond- 
ence from manofactar- 
ers and others seeking 
capable sales represen- 
tation in this territory. 
Strict commission basis. 
Know New England and 
its buyers. Capable of 
organizing and direct- 
ing sales force. Cre- 
dentials from leading 
concerns show long, 
successful record. 
Financially responsible. 
Able and willing to 
f i n a n'c e distributing 
agency. Only legitimate 
propositions (no experi- 
ments) considered. 

Sales Executive 

P. O. Box 2361 Boston, 9, Mass. 



F, Eugene Ackerman 



for the past three years editor of the official international publication of the National Association 
of Manufacturers is now engaged in general editorial and publicity work with offices at 

No; 141 Broadway, New York City 

Mr. Ackerman is prepared to act as an advisor or director of national and international infor- 
mation and publicity campaigns for individuals, corporations and foreign governments. He will 
specialize in inter-organization magazines for the development of good will and understanding 
between employers and employes, and in the editing of House Organs for the information of the 
general public or for the stimulation of sales. 

Mr. Ackerman during the past fourteen years has had an extensive experience in the United 
States and abroad as a journalist, specialzing in matters of finance and commerce. As an officer of 
the United States Naval Reserve he re-organized the inter-allied censorship of Brazil and served 
as organizer and director. of the Bureau of Latin-Americau Affairs of the Information Committee 
of the United States Government He has during the past several years directed the organiza- 
tion of chambers of commerce in this country and abroad and has supervised the information 
services of corporations, associations and foreign governments. 
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A[ truck is either a money maker or a 
spendthrift. No question as to which 
kind you want. No difficulty in getting 
what you want, either. 

Pierce "Arrow 

TRUCKS 

The Pierce* Arrow Motor Car Company 
Buffalo^ New York 

Prices: 2-ton $3200 3j-ton$4350 5-ton $4850 fully equipped 



SELL YOUR PRODUa IN NEW ENGLAND 

Active, energetic, aggressive sales executive, holding M. E. degree, 
invites correspondence from manufacturers and others seeking capable 
sales representation in this territory. Strict commission basis. Know 
New England and its buyers. Capable of organizing and directing sales 
force. Credentials from leading concerns show long, successful record. 
Financially responsible. Able and willing to finance distributing agency. 
Only legitimate propositions (no experiments) considered. 

SALES EXECUTIVE 



P. O. Box 2361 



Boston, 9, Mau. 



FERRACUTE 
PRESSES 

Hundreds of Sizes and 

Styles for Every Kind 

of Work 



DIES 

AND ALL OTHER 

Sheet Metal 
Tools 



FERRACUTE MACH. CO. 

BRIDGETON, N. J. 

U. 8. A. 



ADVERTISING 

That you pay for once 
and that works for you 
forever after. 

WIRE 

SIGNS 

To show against the 
sky over buildings. 



We Make Them 



CHENEY BIGELOW 

WIRE WORKS 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Speed! Hauling is a racing game 
—A race against time, delays, acci- 
dents, pay-rolls, schedules. Don't dis- 
count the admitted greater speed of 
the'Pierce-Arrow. 

Pierce "Arrow 

TRUCKS 

The Pierce* Arrow Motor Car Company 
BtdBEdo, New York 

Prices: 2'ton $3200 3i-ton$4350 5-ton $4850 fully equipped 
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ADVERTISING 

That you pay for once 
and that works for you 
forever after. 

WIRE 

SIGNS 

To show against the 
sky over buildings. 



We Make Them 



CHENEY BIGELOW 

WIRE WORKS 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 



FERRACUTE 
PRESSES 

Hundreds of Sizes and 

Styles for Every Kind 

of Work 



DIES 

AND ALL OTHER 

Sheet Metal 
Tools 



FERRACUTE MACH. CO. 

BRIDQETON, N. J. 

U. 8. A. 



Kuua materials ujr cjLfJcit. vrwiik-' 

men and we sell them at low- 
est prices consistent with their 
high quality. All export orders 
will receive our careful atten- 
tion in packing properly and 
in shipping promptly by the 
correct routes. 

Send us your inquiries. 

Our "Engineers* Red Book** 
will be sent free upon request 
It contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding injectors and 
steam specialties. 

American Injector Company 

Detroit, Bffichigan, U. S. A. 
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Cover illustration : One of the busy sections of the Port of New York, showing the jamming of 

trucks from the unloading piers along West Street. 
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all sorts of tests, bringing into play 
the greatest possible stress on all parts 
of her machinery and equipment but 
not the slightest trouble was experi- 
enced. In fact naval officials .declare 
she operated more like a boat that 
had been in service four or five years, 
so readily and easijy did she respond 
in the tests. 

Captain Charles F. Preston, who 
has been assigned to the command of 
the Maryland and was aboard during 
the preliminary trials i-s most enthusi- 
astic over the perfect performance of 
the new electnc ship. "Never on a 
warship th^t pleased me more in my 
thirty-six years with the navy. She's 
a wonder in every respect, the best 
warship in our navy and the most 
powerful in the world," he declared. 
'*I am highly pleased and satisfied 
with her electric equipment. There is 
practically no vibration and sometimes 
I actually looked out to sea to learn if 
we were under power so quietly and 
smoothly did her machinery operate.'* 

Like her prototype, the New Mex^ 
ico, pioneer electnc warship of the 
world, the Maryland is electrical 
throughout. Her main propulsion ma- 
chinery consists of two Curtis steam 
turbine generators, each designed to 
develop ii,ooo kilowatts at a speed of 
2.030 revolutions per minute to drive 
the ship twenty-one knots. These 



Propulsion Unit No. 1 Turbino, 10,600 K.W., 2,0«S RJ>.M. 



sink the ship by an under water attack. 
The crew and vital parts will be pro- 
tected by armor plate so thick that only 
the largest caliber shells, fired at mod- 
erate range, might penetrate. 

This huge warship weighs 32,000 
tons, which if represented in a bar of 
iron weighing one pound to the foot 
would form a band of iron from the 
North Pole to the South Pole with 
enough in addition to reach from 
Maine to Florida. She will have a 
speed of twenty-one knots and a cruis- 
ing radius of somewhat more than 
10,000 miles. 

The Maryland "coals" through a six 
inch hose, that is because she bums 
only oil for power. Her fuel capacity 
is approximately 1,392,200 gallons. If 
the vessel were an automobile, which 
could make twenty miles on a gallon, 
this amount of oil would drive her 
close to twenty-eight million miles. 
However, a 32,000 ton battleship does 
not equal the mileage of a flivver fDr 
it weighs as much as 60,000 of those 
vehicles and must plow throuq^h water 
displacing her own weight of water 
each time she runs her own length, 
624 feet. 

This most modern of warcraft re- 
cently completed her builders trials 
with a perfect record. For thirty- 
three continuous hours at sea off the 
Virginia Capes, she was put through 
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One of the Propeller Motors 



supply power to four 7,000 horse 
power General Electric induction 
motors, directly connected with the 
four propellors and turning at 170 
revolutions per minute. The motors, 
among the largest ever built, are 
twelve feet in diameter, weigh sixty- 



two tons, and the 28,000 horse power 
thus available for propulsion purposes 
is enough to supply power to a city of 
100,000 population. 

The two turbine generators, sup- 
plied with steam generated by eight 
oil burning boilers, can be run inde- 



pendently. Either is capable of 
driving the ship up to a speed of about 
seventeen knots. The power generated 
by them is used for no other purpose 
than propelling, eilectrical current for 
other needs being generated by six 
300 kilowatt turbine generators. . 

These eight boiler rooms are shovelr- 
less. There are seven openings in 
the front of each of these boilers and 
in each opening is an oil burner or 
nozzle at the end of a small pipe. The 
nozzle is a patented arrangement by 



Turbine Rotor for Propulsion Unit No. 1 



Captain Charles F. Preston 
Commander of the 'Maryland" 

which the oil is atomized by centri- 
fugal force, although the nozzle is 
stationary. This is accomplished by 
pumping the oil in at a very high pres- 
sure, and grooves in the nozzle give 
the oil a rotating motion at the instant 
that it leaves the. nozzle and enters the 
furnace. There are no air pipes sup- 
plying air to the boilers as the fire- 
rdom itself is one big air chamber, 
filled with air pumped in at a higher 
pressure than outside. The air rushes 
in around the nozzle and while doing 
so it is given, a rotating motion by 
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stationary vanes which resemble the 
blades of a fan but which do not move. 
The atomized oil, mixed with the air, 
makes a perfect mixture for getting 
the most heat from the fuel, with prac- 
tically no smoke. 

If a smoke screen is desired, this is 
easily accomplished by a different 
regulation of the air and oil mixture, 
resulting in an inky black cloud being 
vomited from the two smoke stacks. 
Each boiler room is in a separate 
water tight compartment, a very essen- 
tial arrangement in case of accident. 
The vessel can operate if only one of 
the eight boilers is numing and can 
maintain full speed with but four in 
use. 

Virtually every electrical appliance 
used afloat and ashore has been in- 
stalled in this new battleship. The 
electrical equipment includes radio 
telegraph, loud speaking telephones, 
ordinary telephones, gyroscope com- 
pass, steering gear, anchor windlass, 
capstan, boat cranes, winches, air 
compressors, air heaters, turret train- 
ing, turret gun elevating, ammimition 



hoists, gun firing, range signaling, 
powder testing oven, conmion deck 
fans, ice machines, laundry equip- 
ment, carpenter shop, lightin^^, visual 
signals, motion pictures, sterilizer in 
operating room, potato peeler, ice 
cream freezer and other kitchen uten- 
sils, bake ovens, irons for laundry and 
tailor, storage batteries, motor boat 
ignition, etc. 

It is probable that no ship built by 
any nation in the past has been so 
thoroughly equipped for the comfort 
and convenience of the crew. 

A completely equipped hospital will 
be maintained on board with navy sur- 
geons to look after the health of the 
crew and a dentist to look after the 
men's teeth. A chaplain will be as- 
signed to the ship to hold regular 
church services and to devote his time 
to spiritual welfare of the officers and 
men. 

The Maryland is third in order of 
completion of the ctectrically propelled 
battleships for the navy. She was 
built by the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry ElpcH Company and the 



electrical equipment was designed and 
manufactured by the General Electric 
Company. 

The ship was launched on March 
20, 1920. Her chief characteristics 
are: 

Length 624 feet. 

Beam 97>4 feet 

Draft 30>4 feet. 

Weight 32,000 tons. 

Speed , . . 21 knots. 

No. of Propellers.. 4 
Shaft Horse Power. 30,000. 

Oil Capacity [400,000 gallons 

Oil Burning Boilers. 8 

Four more battleships of this type 
are being built, the California, with 
fourteen-inch guns to be comj)leted 
this summer; the West Vir^nia to 
be ready for her trial trips m 1922, 
the Colorado and the Washington. 
In addition the navy is building six 
43,000 ton, 60,000 horse power battle 
ships and six battle cruisers, rated at 
180,000 horse power each or six times 
as powerfuji as the Maryland. Both 
of fiiese tjrpes will carry 16-inch guns 
and will be electrically driven. 



The Maryland And Other Ships 

Comparison of the Maryland with the U. S. S. Pennsylvania, which has the direct turlnne drive 
and different types of battleships of Great Britain and Japan, is given below : 





Maryland 


Pennsylvania 


Iron Duke 


Royal 
Sovereign 


Yamashiro 


Ise 


Nationality 


U.S. 


U.S. 


Great 
Britain 


Great 
Britain 


Japan 


Japan 




Length overall 

Breadth, extreme.. . . 

Load draft 

Displacement tons. . . 
Coal capacity, tons. . . 
Oil capacity, tons.... 
Shaft horsepower . . . 
Speed knots 

Armament ) 

Main battery, 
location 

Date laying keel 

Date of completion. . 


624 

97.6 

30.6 

32,630 

• . • • 

. . • • 

30,000 

21.5 
8-16 in. 
14-5 in. 
2-21 in. 
torpedo 

tubes 

4-2 gun 

center line 

turrets 

.... 
July, 1921 


608 

9/ 3/2" 

28.10 

31,400 

2,322 

29,000 

21 

12-14 in. 

14-5 in. 

2-21 1. 1. 

4-3 gun 

center line 

turrets 

Oct.. 191 3 

June, 1916 


622.9 

89.5 

28 

25,000 

3,250 

1,050 

29,000 

21 

10-13.5 in. 
12-6 in. 
4-21 1. 1. 

5-2 gun 

center line 

turrets 

Jan., 1912 

Mar., 1914 


624.3 

88.6 

28.6 
25,750 

.... 

3,400 
40,000 

23 

8-15 in. 

4-6 in. 

4-21 1. 1. 

4-igun 

center line 

turrets 

Jah., 1914 

May, I9i6 


630 

94 

28.6 
30,600 

2,800 

800 
40,000 

22.5 

12-14 in. 
i6^in. 

6-21 1. 1. 

• 

6-2 guh 

center line 

turrets 

bee, 191 3 

Apr., 1917 


640 

94 

1284 

31,260 

2,750 

850 

45,000 

23 

12-14 in. 
20-5J^ in. 

6-21 1. 1. 

■ 

6-2 gun 

center line 

turrets 

May, 1915 

Dec., 1917 
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Putting Education In Our Business 

The doctor, the plumber, the electrician, the pilot, all are licensed 
and suggestion is made that at least a virtual license for men who 
are responsible for great business enterprises might be a proper thing 



ONE of the fundamental aims of 
society and of social order and 
government is that no individual 
shall in the exercise of his rights be 
allowed to injure others, either other 
individuals or society as a whole. This 
is really the chief reason why men 
group themselves into social units. 

Government's chief aim is protec- 
tion, including in this the securing of 
justice. The tendency of government 
is to go too far, to interfere too much 
with the rights of individuals, on the 
ground that it is protecting others from 
them; But much we may object to 
government regulation, we cannot deny 
to government, as its chief function, 
protection against other individuals in 
the same group, as well as against out- 
side groups, without becoming anarch- 
ists. 

One of the principal ways in which 
society protects itself and its members 
is by providing means of education for 
the young and not allowing them when 
they are grown to undertake certain 
activities until after they have proved 
that they have sufficient education of 
the right kind so as not to endanger 
the safety or health of those who em- 
ploy them, and also to make reason- 
ably certain a just and proper return 
for the money paid for the service. 

In extreme cases society demands 
that those who would serve it shall be 
licensed before they are permitted to 
offer their services for pay. At once 
there will come to mind the doctor, the 
lawyer and the teacher; but there is 
also the public accountant, the phar- 
macist, the veterinary, the pilot, tfie 
plumber, the electrician, the moving 
picture operator, the engineer, the 
chauffeur, and many others. In cer- 
tain cases, government has interfered 
and said, "You shall not serve your 
fellow men for pay, even if they would 
employ you, unless you possess a li- 
cense proving that you have been tested 
and are competent to give the right 
kind of service in return for this pay." 

Society insists that a certain compe- 
tency be demonstrated before these 
people begin to serve. Such regula- 
tion, however, does not and cannot de- 
mand that these men shall have the 



Written espcoiallif for American Industries 

By ALVAN T. SIMONDS 
President, Simonds ManafacturingXompany 

skill that can be gained only through 
experience. A young doctor is allowed 
to perform surgical operations after he 
has satisfactorily completed the study 
of medicine, but he will never complete 



Alvan T. Simonds 

the study of medicine; and at some 
time every surgeon, no matter how 
skilful, has to perform his first opera- 
tion. At that time his only prepara- 
tion was knowledge, theory and obser- 
vation. His skill he had to gain by 
practice. 

In every case where society insists 
that men shall have a certain minimum 
of education before they are allowed 
to undertake certain functions, it sim- 
ply means that they shall not get their 
first experience without being reason- 
ably well prepared by study and obser- 
vation. There is no doubt but that a 
surgeon might with almost no study 
whatever of the human body become 
skilled in time, if he were allowed to 
cut up everyone who needed a surgical 
operation. If he specialized in appen- 
dicitis, probably after killing a few 
hundred of his first patients, he would 
be remarkably skilful. It is to save 
the danger to this first hundred that 
society interferes. 

This plan of requiring definite prep- 
aration and of proving it to the satis- 



faction of those appointed by society 
to watch over it is the result of a slow 
growth of public sentiment and of pub- 
lic procedure through many genera- 
tions. Perhaps it has been carried too 
far; perhaps not far enough. There are 
those who believe too far and others 
who say, "Not far enough." 

Government does not insist in grant- 
ing licenses to physicians that they shall 
all believe alike ; one may be an allo- 
path, another a homeopath, and another 
an osteopath; they may differ greatly 
in their ideas as to the use of medicine. 
All that government demands is that 
they shall have studied and gotten the 
theory and underlying knowledge of 
the profession which they are going to 
practice, and where mal-practice would 
endanger the health or life of one who 
should employ them. 

In the case of other persons follow- 
ing other lines of work, society de- 
mands that they should have certain 
knowledge in order not to disturb or 
destroy the welfare of those who are 
affected by their actions. A man who 
has never studied law is allowed to 
conduct his own case because he alone 
would be injured by his ignorance ; he 
is not allowed to conduct cases for 
others for pay because they would suf- 
fer by his mistakes. Society protects 
the welfare of its members from the 
ignorance of the man who would prac- 
tice law without having prepared for 
such practice. 

One, who has in the representation 
of a promoter invested in a losing ven- 
ture, says, "Men are not allowed to 
come to my office and steal my money 
or my securities outright, but they are 
permitted to do so indirectly. A man 
without any test as to his competency 
may lawfully join with others, all of 
them including himself incompetent, 
and organize a business and talk me or 
hypnotize me by his persuasive powers 
into putting my money into it to be 
used by him and his fellow incompe- 
tents. Of course, I should know bet- 
ter, but all those who used in the past 
to employ shyster lawyers and quack 
doctors should have known better." 

Experience proved in the past as it 
does'to-day that as Bamum said, "The 
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public likes to be hum-bugged," but 
government stepped in and said, "We 
will protect you to a certain extent at 
least; you, the ignorant, foolish, easily 
led one, and you, the grasping, greedy 
one, willing to take too great a cmnce." 

Government does not say, "Such 
protection is impossible, because we 
cannot establish boards intelligent 
enough to pass upon the necessary 
qualifications." It simply says, "We 
will demand a certain amount of study , 
and knowledge and preparation that 
should fit the doctor, the lawyer, and 
others to b^in the work which Aey 
have chosen without serious danger to 
those who employ them." Government 
will not let them begin until they have 
demonstrated this preparation. Indi- 
viduals may employ, as they choose or 
are able, beginners or those who in 
addition to Sie preliminary study re- 
quired by law have also gained j^eatly 
Arough experience. 

An increasing number of intelligent, 
thoughtful men are coming to believe 
that government in the long run— and 
it may be a mighty long run — is going 
to insist that the man or men who em- 
bark upon business enterprises using 
your money and my money, either ol> 
tained directly from you and from me 
or through the banks where we have 
deposited it, shall show something more 
than honesty and sincerity of purpose; 
that they shall be required to prove that 
by education or experience, or both, 
they are fitted for the job they are un- 
dertaking, as well at least as the young 
lawyer is fitted to begin the practice of 
law, because this job of business in- 
volves the money and the welfare of 
others, oftentimes of thousands of 
others, and usually to a greater d^ree 
than the settlement of most cases. 

Many are asking to-day, "Was the 
head of one of the largest tire com- 
panies in the United States or of a 
great pulp company in Canada fitted 
tor his great trust and responsibility?" 
Did they fail because they did not un- 
derstand the workings of economic 
laws ; not little understood laws which 
had not yet been generally agreed up- 
on by students and teachers of the 
science of economics, but outstanding, 
firmly established laws that are accept- 
ed by practically all; such laws as 
Frank A. Vanderlip called attention to 
in the early months of 1920? 

Many leaders of business enterprises 
did not know enough of economics to 
be interested in what Mr. Vanderlip 
said or to understand his utterances. 
Should society allow such men to or- 
ganize and manage businesses, the fail- 
ure of which will mean ruin and misery 
to thousands who have no voice in the 
management? Shall not men who are 
allowed to organize and manage such 
businesses be required to secure a li- 
cense, as does the doctor or the lawyer ? 



Of course such an idea is Utopian 
and may never be realized, or if ever, 
not for generations. It sets an aim, 
however, a goal, and by calling atten- 
tion to it we may make for greater 
progress along the line in which society 
protects itself against incompetence. 

It occurs at once that a knowledge of 
economics, which after all means a 
knowledge of business and the laws 
that determine business success or fail- 
ure, will not necessarily make a man 
successful in business. Doubtless many 
will say at once, "Deliver me from the 
long-haired professor of economics as 
an organizer or leader of a business." 
Let us remember that we could say* ex- 
actly the same thing about the young 
lawyer or the young doctor. A knowl- 
edge of law does not make a lawyer or 
a loiowledge of medicine, a doctor; but 
the more knowledge a man has who is 
adapted to the work of the law, the betT 
ter lawyer he will make; and likewise 
the more knowledge that a man adapt- 
ed to business organization and the con- 
duct of a business has of the theory and 
science underlying business, the better 
business man ha^will make and the 
more likely he is W) be successful. 

The other way m which society pro- 
tects itself is the indirect way, as illus- 
trated in our public schools. Children 
are required to attend school up to a 
certain age. Some of the dullest do 
not get very much, but society insists 
that its citizens shall not injure other 
citizens or society as a whole through 
ignorance. It does not require tlmt 
every citizen shall have a license show- 
ing that he has this education, but it 
offers the opportunity to all (for many 
years school attendance was not com- 
pulsory) and urges by public sentiment 
that all shall avail themselves of this 
opportunity as far as possible. It is 
not a requirement of the law that adds 
every year to the numbers in our col- 
leges and high schools, but public sen- 
timent. 

Can we not organize such a public 
sentiment as shall demand that the 
study of economics shall be required 
of all students in our colleges, too ; for 
this study in order to secure the great- 
est welfare in business is needed not 
only by business men, but by the lab- 
orer too and particularly by the labor 
leaders. The greatest possible protec- 
tion that can come to the business of 
the next generation in the United 
States would be to make sure in some 
way that the laboring man and those 
in whom he puts his confidence shall be 
well grounded in the fundamentals of 
economics ; but business men and lead- 
ers in business cannot demand that the 
laborer shall be better educated than 
they are. 

Whether we insist, as many do, that 
no man shall be allowed to undertake 
the organization and conduct of a busi- 



ness affecting the welfare of many 
others besides himself without having 
proved his competency and secured a 
license, or simply believe that such 
knowledge is desirable or necessary but 
that it should not be required by law, 
let us not criticize laborers and laboring 
men for their ignorance of fundamen- 
tal economic principles while at the 
same time business leaders are equally 
ignorant. 

Can we accept the statement that 
doctors, lawyers, teachers and others 
must be licensed and before receiving 
a license be obliged to prove they have 
a certain education that we have decid- 
ed is essential before they are allowed 
to begin their work and at the same 
time argue that those responsible for 
the success of business enterprises in- 
volving the savings and welfare of hun- 
dreds or thousands of others should 
not be required to demonstrate a simi- 
lar fitness? 

If society is right in interfering in 
one case, why not in the other? 

Whatever anyone may think of such 
an extreme position, can we not all' 
aeree to create a public sentiment that 
shall demand such an education for the 
business man who through his activi- 
ties has the power to injure seriously 
many others ? 

Laws and licenses are of little value 
unless backed by public sentiment. The 
enforcement ( ?) in some parts of our 
glorious, law-abiding country of the 
fourteenth and eighteenth amendments 
to the Constitution demonstrate this 
conclusively. 

Business men can see to it that eco- 
nomics are taught in our public schools 
and that the high school boy who knows 
all about the Punic Wars and that 
Hannibal had only one eye may also 
be taught so that he can reason intelli- 
gently about decreasing dad's wages, 
about hard times, open shop and closed 
shop, collective bargaining, nationaliza- 
tion, governmental regulation, socialism 
Bolshevism, and other isms. 

Let every business man convince 
himself that he has a license and a duty 
to encourage education in fundamental 
business principles for laborers and 
labor leaders, for business leaders and 
managers, and for the young people 
who are to direct business in the next 
few decades. 

If we come to these conclusions in 
regard to laborers and business men, 
what shall we say of our law makers 
who by their acting or failing to act 
determine often times to a very great 
degree whether business shall be suc- 
cessful or not? Of course, if the study 
of business principles and economics is 
given to all pupils in our high schools 
and laborers and business men also, the 
law makers of the immediate future 
will be prepared for they will be chos- 
en from the groups just mentioned. 
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Toys, Moulders of Industrialists 

Various devices for pla}f instruct the children in the funda- 
mentals of great mechanical forces with which they must cope 
in their adult days and employ for the development of industry 



THERE never was a time when 
the education of the youth of 
the country was regarded with 
such serious attention as at present. The 
old formula that the basis of all learn- 
ing should be the "three R's" has given 
way to a more modem conception 
which recognizes the fact that the de- 
velopment of the juvenile mind must 
be undertaken along practical lines that 
will fit the youth for a useful place in 
society. 

Kindergartens which combine in- 
struction with amusement, manual 
training and other vocational schools 
are becoming the rule rather than the 
exception in our national educational 
svstems. "Learning by practice," 
rather than by text books is now re- 
garded as the formula to succeed tihe 
ones which our fathers followed in 
their difficult and sometimes very drab 
struggle through the mysteries of the 
"three R's." 

Behind this radical change in our 
educational processes lies the usual his- 
tory of development, both in ideas and 
m industrial progress. The curricula 
which met the needs of oiir fathers and 
grandfathers no longer suffices our 
own children, for they have been born 
m different times which make new and 
more complex demands on them. 

We are an industrial nation. A gen- 
eration ago the United States was a 
storehouse of raw materials and our 
broad acres and mines furnished the 
sinews which Europe manufactured in- 
to finished products for the world to 
buy. To-day, we still supply a large 
part of the world with raw materials, 
but we supply them with a larger share 
of manufactured products, and our 
great agricultural lands are dotted with 
industrial centers which produce forty 
per cent of the entire output of the 
world. 

Our children are growing to man-, 
hood and womanhood to face an in- 
tense industrial era — ^a machine gov- 
erned world — which will call to its aid 
the highest efficiency of science to 
achieve mass production at minimum 
costs. Prior to the war the United 
States was the supreme volume pro- 
ducer, making by machine and in mass 
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quantities what Europe, the only other 
industrial center, produced in units by 
hand production. The war changed 
that. It increased wages throughout 
the world, replaced to a large degree 



W. Of den Coleman 

machine production for hand labor, and 
expanded output to a point where only 
keen competition and modern sales 
methods will provide adequate mar- 
kets. 

As a manufacturer of toys I am in- 
tensely interested in this new phase of 
the education of children along voca- 
tional lines. I believe that in this es- 
sential development of our systems of 
instruction the manufacturer of toys 
can be of great service, and at the 
same time can develop along profitable 
lines an industry which in the past six 
years has become an important one. 

I have no desire to appeal for the 
"protection" of an American industry. 
It is true that the toy industry will re- 
quire a degree of protection for sev- 
eral years if it is to overcome unfair 
competition by Germany, which 
through various governmental aids — 
practically amounting to subsidies — is 
able to undersell the domestic producer 
in this country. That protection need 
only be sufficient to equalize manufac- 
turing costs here and abroad. What I 



want to do is to point out how Ameri- 
can toy manufacturers, understanding 
the psychology of the American child, 
can aid in his education through the 
production of toys which will instruct 
liim in the fundamentals of the great 
mechanical forces with which he must 
cope in his adult days. 

During the past two years I have en- 
deavored to popularize toy trains — of 
which I am a manufacturer — along 
practical lines. They have been sold 
as Christmas toys for generations. I 
believed that they deserved a more im- 
portant place in the lives of children, 
just as all mechanical toys do. Not that 
I expect all of the children who play 
with toy trains to go into the railroad 
business as a result of their early asso- 
ciations, or believe that every child 
who has a miniature aeroplane with 
which he beguiles his time, will even- 
tually become an aviator. But these 
toys and other mechanical toys, repre- 
senting as they do an actual picture of 
the world's scientific progress, aid in 
the development of the child's mind 
and open up to him new avenues of 
thought and speculation which stimu- 
late his mental growth. 

Mark Twain illustrated one of the 
fundamental characteristics of child- 
hood in his famous incident of the 
whitewashing of the fence of Tom 
Sawyer. He transformed an arduous, 
dreary task into a game by the use of 
a little instinctive psychology, and to a 
degree that is the task of the toymaker. 
He must produce toys which amuse 
and instruct, and which hide their in- 
structive phases under the attraction 
of play. Automatic toys, automobiles, 
trains, construction and carpenter out- 
fits, miniature wireless installations, all 
play an important part in giving the 
child the rudiments of a practical edu- 
cation, which will develop in him what- 
ever facility he may have for a particu- 
lar profession or trade. 

Educational institutions recognize 
the value of toys and are using them in 
greater diversity each year in the place 
of text books. For example the Carter 
Practice School in Chicago, having 
more than 1,400 pupils, uses mechani- 
cal devices of different types in its in- 
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struction courses. Toy trains are used 
to teach the fundamentals of railroad- 
ing, and of electrical engineering, as 
well as geography. The pupils have 
compiled a spelling book which em- 
braces every article used in railroad- 
ing, both steam and electrical. They 
build and take apart the trains and the 
rails. They send passengers from one 
city to another and transport freight 
with- routine bills of lading to and from 
different parts of the country. 

The Department of Signalling, the 
largest school in the country engaged 
in training railroad signal engineers al- 
so uses toy trains, with semaphores and 
electric signalling devices. These stu- 
dents manufacture different parts of 
the signalling apparatus, learn repair- 
ing and equip miniature stations with 
electric lights. 

Recently we have undertaken to de- 
velop what we believe represents a new 
and far-reaching field for the use of 
toy trains and other mechanical devices. 
It is the "backyard railroad.'* Here 
the child can give unlimited sway to 
his imagination in building bridges, 
tunnels, cities, farms and lakes. The 
railroad can be laid in the yard, or in 
any convenient place out of doors. 
Tunnels may be dug, mountains raised, 
roundhouses constructed and electrical- 
ly operated semaphores built to guide 
the "free way" course of the train. 
Equipment consists of the ordinary toy 
train, toy bridge, or other erectors' toys, 
if the game is to be played elaborately, 
but some of the most remarkable and 
ingenious "back yard" railroads, which 
have been built by children in all parts 
of the country, have been constructed 
of old cigar boxes, bits of tin and chips 
of wood. 



The children have laid double track 
rails, which pa^ through culverts, 
down steep grades, around curves, and 
over bridges of hard mud composition, 
or of wood and tifi. Stations have 
been made of old cigar boxes, painted 
in bright colors, and in some instances, 
hung with little electric light bulbs. The 
ingenuity in construction of some of 
these railroads has been remarkable. 

Now in citing this instance of jail- 
roading in back yards, I want to em- 
phasize by practical example what I 
believe is the future of American made 
toys. Wireless outfits, mechanical au- 
tomobiles, construction toys and build- 
ing sets, all have their definite place in 
the lives of children, and children 
should be taught to play with toys from 



the time that they are able to toddle. 
If these toys possess an interest for 
them, it will teach them to concentrate, 
a faculty in yvhkh American children 
do not always excel. 

Of course, education in all branches 
of science and industry is easier to ob- 
tain in this country than in any other, 
but it is interesting to remember that 
only nine per cent of all of the youth of 
the United States, attending school at 
the present time are in high schools or 
colleges. The other ninety-two per 
cent confine their learning to grade 
schools. Two-fifths of all the boys and • 
girls between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age in the country are at work. 
They are getting their first experience 
in the game of life, but most of them 
are getting that experience as it comes, 
without direction, and in most cases 
without any definite purpose other than 
the immediate pay envelope. 

I don't think there is any question 
as to the value of well directed child- 
hood play for this ninety-two per cent 
of our citizenship which does not go 
to high schools or to colleges. The 
boy who has learned to be vitally in- 
terested in his miniature electric light 
station or his building toys will have a 
fairly well defined idea as to what kind 
of work he would like to do, and when 
he finds it, it is work that he will do 
well, because it will interest him. In 
any event, such a boy will be more val- 
uable than the one who has merely 
muddled his way through his childhood 
period finding recreation wherever it 
was most convenient — no matter how 
mischievous it might be. 

From the purely domestic standpoint 
practical toys possess very desirable 
qualifications. They occupy children's 
time and keep them from running 
about the streets, or interfering with 
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their elders' time and patience. They 
give them needed healthful exercise 
and stimulate competition between 
them. "Learning by doing" said an 
educator once, was the instruction 
which was of most practical value. It 
is to teach children to learn this way 
that American toys should be designed, 
and since they play such an important 
part in the lives of children, their de- 
signing should be carefully studied. 

I mentioned in another paragraph 
of this article that I was not appealing 
for the "protection" of the toy indus- 
try, and I want to qualify that expres- 
sion by stating that while toy manu- 
facturers are not appealing for "pro- 
tection" in its generally accepted term, 
they are asking Congress to adjust the 
abnormal advantages in exchange 
which now permits Germany to com- 
pete against us with eminently unfair 
advantages. 

Toy manu^cturers in most instances 
were prepared to meet German compe- 
tition, for they knew that when the 
war was over tfiey would have to meet 
it. They installed labor saving machin- 
ery, speeded up production, perfected 
sales and shipping methods, and in 
every way built up compact, economi- 
cal organizations insuring low cost pro- 
duction and economical distribution. 



What they failed to guard against — 
because protection was impossible — 
was the phenomenal decline in the in- 
ternational value of the German mark. 
Toys in Germany are valued in marks, 
the labor is paid in marks and the sales 
to exporters are made in marks. In 
Germany the mark is a real token of 
value. In the United States the mark, 
which is a currency based on paper en- 
tirely, has hardly any value in compari- 
son to the dollar based on gold and the 
strength of the richest and most stable 
nation in the world. Therefore, when 
the mark which prior to 1914 had a 
value of .238 cents sells to-day for 
.0128, the American manufacturer sell- 
ing any article competitive to Germany, 
hasn't much chance, unless the United 
States Government -assesses German 
imports on the normal value of the 
mark — that is, duties should be as- 
sessed on German imports at the par 
value of the mark, not at its present 
value of a little over one cent, or on 
the basis of the production cost in the 
United States. 

A partial adjustment, fixing the 
value of the mark at even fifty per 
cent of their pre-war value (for the 
assessment of tariff duties), would aid 
the toy manufacturer. It would give 
him a chance in a manufacturing com- 



petition in which at present all the cards 
are stacked against him. Such an ar- 
rangement would not inflate prices. 
Competition is too keen among Ameri- 
can maniifacturers. To-day with prices 
to importers sixty per cent lower than 
the American price to wholesalers, the 
sales to retailers of German made toys 
are barely thirty-three per cent cheap- 
er than the prices of American made 
goods. This difference is further dimin- 
ished in the retail price. So the net 
result of this German inundation un- 
less controlled, will be to wipe out the 
American toy industry and jiermit the 
absolute control and exploitation by 
Germany of the American toy market. 
Germany's ideals of gfood citizenship 
and of the proper education of the 
youth have not contributed greatly 
to the moral advancement of the 
world, as the recent terrible World 
War showed. If Germany is to 
make the toys by which our chil- 
dren are to be taught the practical 
things of life, there ought to be some 
guiding hand to dictate what those toys 
shall be. Or the American toy indus- 
try can be guarded during this abnor- 
mal period, until German currency 
has. a semblance of real value, and the 
cost of her products represent reason- 
able cost on a dollar basis. 
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facturers' associations, and designed 
for scientific research. 



SALARY reductions for ten execu- 
tive officials of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., totaling $29,700 
a year, have been announced. The ac- 
tion followed a request by C. F. Gus- 
tafson, president; Frank M. Meyers, 
secretary; W. G. Eckhardt, treasurer, 
and Clifford Thome, counsel, that their 
salaries be lowered to $10,000 each. 
Salaries of other officials were reduced 
proportionately and the pay of directors 
cut from $25 to $20 a day. 

Salaries authorized by the board of 
directors when the company was organ- 
ized were: President, $16,000; secre- 
tary, $12,000; treasurer, $15,000, and 
general counsel, $15,000. 



Community betterments and promo- 
tion of trade, business and building 
in Pennsylvania, along the Old York 
road will be given an impetus by the 
formation of the Old York Road 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The chamber has chosen the follow- 
ing directors : William M. Holbert, 
Warrington; C. V. Brady, Willow 
Grove; Joseph Carr, Hartsville; Wil- 
liam A. Craven, Noble ; Frederick 
Sabin, Hatboro; Louis A. Nagle, 
Ogontz; S. Carl Garner, Hatboro; 
William T. Muldrew, Jenkintown ; W. 
John Stevens, Wyncote; Raymond 
Ambler, Abbington ; Phineas P. Gheen, 
Horsham; Louis R. Button, Jenkin- 
town; Howard Fleck, Jenkintown; 
Frank L. Woodring, Jenkintown; Wil- 
liam P. Albrecht, Roy-Chester Park; 
W. H. Cogswell, Crestmont; Dr. 
Charles Cornelius, Crestmont; Arthur 
Shipton, Willow Grove; Edwin Lup- 
ton. Noble; William Cooper, Willow 
Grove; Dr. W. Howard Wilson, Ros- 
lyn. James Hunsberger, of Jenkin- 
town, is the secretary. 



During sessions of the American 
Ceramic Society at Sebring, Ohio, it 
was given out by Prof. Ross C. Purdy, 
of the Ohio State University, that a 
pottery institute is being arranged to 
be held in East Liverpool, at a date to 
be selected. The institute will con- 
tinue several days. Lectures will be 
given by some of the most noted cera- 
mists in the United States. The so- 
ciety has designed a new division; the 
membership to be composed of manu- 



The plant of the New Castle Rub- 
ber Co., New Castle, Pa., will com- 
mence operations within thirty days un- 
der the name of the Lehigh Tire and 
Rubber Co., according to announce- 
ment of H. W. Smith, treasurer. 
Frank Seiberling, former president of 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
of Akron, and associates are backing 
the new company. A force of work- 
men is putting the plant in shape. Pro- 
duction will be 500 tires and fifty tubes 
daily. 



Improvement in steel buying will 
begin in September and continue 
through the fall and early winter, ac- 
cording to the predictions of J. A. 
Campbell, president of the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Co., and Severn 
P. Ker, proprietor of the Sharon Steel 
Hoop Co. The betterment will be slow 
but unceasing, th^ say. Railroads 
are expected to place some business, 
while the crop movement will cause 
farmers to buy on a fairly large scale. 

"There is abundant need for fin- 
ished steel and iron," Mr. Campbell 
said. "The advantage, whether en- 
joyed by buyer or seller, is usually 
driven too far. That is the underlying 
cause for stagnation in iron and steel at 
present. Prices are lower than they 
can remain, except as costs of produc- 
tion further declinfe. Consumers will 
soon come into the market with all the 
determination they have shown in re- 
maining out of it." 



Thomas F. Ryan, who recently went 
to Belgium, has become associated with 
Emile Francqui, a Belgian millionaire, 
in the organization of the Belgian- 
American Coke Ovens Corporation, 
which has a capital of $10,000,000 pre- 
ferred and 200,000 shares of non-par 
common stock. 

Owner of Piette oven patents, Oli- 
vier Piette is a member of the board 
of directors. The Piette patents cover 
great improvements, for the manufac- 
ture of coal by-products and carboniza- 
tion appliances designed to provide 
great savings to either large or small 
fuel consumers. 

It is in the saving of fuel costs that 
the improved coke oven of the Belgian- 
American corporation will make its 
greatest appeal to the public at large. 

The American cor]: oration will be 
supplied from Belgium with an organ- 
ization of technical experts who have 
been trained in this industry for a 
number of years, and there will be 
added America engineers and execu- 
tives. 



G. A. Bowers, assistant manager of 
the Qeveland Garment Manufactur- 
ers' Association, has been appointed as- 
sistant director of industrial relations 
with the New York Employing Print- 
ers* Association. He has been in charge 
of market development in Cleveland 
for two years. 

Members of the Carpenter Contract- 
ors' Association are hiring union and 
non-union men on individual contract 
to take the place of those locke<| out 
for refusal to work with union sheet 
metal workers who were doing metal 
trim work as ordered by the National 
Board of Jurisdictional Awards. 



Official announcement has been made 
in Reading, Pa., of a $9,000,000 hos- 
iery merger by the William F. Taubel 
Co. and Scott Kitzmiller interests. 
They will have twenty-seven mills, four 
in Reading and the others in New Jer- 
sey and Virginia. 

Qarence E. Taubel, of Riverside, N. 
J., is president and treasurer; Frank 
Y. Kitzmiller, Reading, Pa., vice-presi- 
dent and Thomas R. Scott, New York, 
secretary. 



A Federal charter for the Continen- 
tal National Bank, of Fort Worth, with 
$750,000 capital, has been granted. 
The bank is a consolidation of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce and the Con- 
tinental Bank and Trust Co. J. G. 
Wilkinson is president and Morgan 
Jones, chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 



The first business show ever to be 
staged in New Orleans will be held 
October 3-8. The time is considered 
ripe, as there is a strong movement in 
favor of putting offices on the most 
scientific basis possible, and using the 
most modem systems and the latest 
mechanica! devices. 

Up to five years ago thfc offices of 
New Orleans were far below the effi- 
ciency basis of the offices in the East. 



William Dunn has been named by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce as Commercial Attache at Lima, 
succeeding Daniel Waters. Mr. Dunn 
is now in Lima, where he has been or- 
ganizing a school of commerce for the 
Peruvian Government. 



Archibald J. Wolfe, of New York, 
has just been appointed Chief of the 
Division of Commercial Laws, of the 
Department of Commerce. Mr. Hoov- 
er, who made the appointment, saw the 
vital necessity for such a department 
immediately upon assuming office. 
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Trucking On A Scientific Basis 

System of horse-drawn and motor-propelled wagons welded into a 
complete service, with the hay -burning tortoise equalling the work 
of the gas "burning hare where congestion limits performance 

Written eBpeoially for American Industries 

By ALFRED E,_SMITH 
Chainnaii of the Board of Directors, United StatesTrucEing Corporation 



IF Julius Caesar could have seen 
Napoleon's baggage train i,8oo 
years later he would have known 
it at once; same old horses, same olci 
wagons, same endjess dusty string of 
small loads. In spite of their cheap 
labor the ancient big cities had to 
stick by the water, their only easy 
road for moving goods. Over a hun- 
dred years ago Alexander Hamilton 
picked the Jersey meadows between 
Newark and New York for* the site of 
the future American metropolis be- 
cause there the sea-going ships 
could be put along one side of the 
factory or warehouse and the canal 
boats along the other. Hamilton 
died in 1804 be- 
fore the railroads 
came. Railroads 
moving heavy 
freight wrote the 
business history 
of the United 
States. Beyond 
the reach of the 
railroads business 
became duller and 
costs higher. 

We never had 
the hamals of 
Constantinople or 
coolies of China — 
muscular porters 
who can trot off 
under a dead- 
weight load of 500 
pounds or so, but 
we did use carts, 
push carts, wheel- 
barrows, strings 
of small horses 
pulling small 
loads over bad 
highways. Boom 
times choked our 
business sections 
with a mess of 
slow vehicles. As 
the Southern 
planter said in 
1899, looking on 
aghast at the con- 
fusion of New 
York's water p 



front streets, "Youah city, suh, seems 
'way behind on its haulin' !" 

Better methods were possible and 
our transportation organizers got the 
idea of weaving into a better-ordered 
whole the endless complexity of loads 
which they saw in the city streets. 
It took years to make the idea win 
but the war proved their point. New 
York's business weakness is its high 
terminal costs, the great expense of 
moving the goods from the railroad or 
ship to the factory, store or warehouse 
and from the loading platform back 
to ship or railroad. Competetive 
trucking with its small loads, idle 
equipment and congested traffic was 



Governor Al Smith takiac a turn at tha raiaa 



helping keep these costs up. 

Progress must mean larger organi- 
zation on the modem scale, modem 
corporate methods and bettered serv- 
ice. The old-style trucking was a 
personal affair. The old time truck- 
man had his own few horses and 
wagons which stood on a certain cor- 
ner. He took the orders at a hole- 
in-the-wall office, carried the papers 
in his hat, and hustled the loads about 
as his father had done before him. 
Make no mistake about it ; he was on 
the job every minute fighting his com- 
petitors, working like a horse himself 
and giving the best service he knew. 
It was indeed a great triumph when 
twenty-seven o f 
the bigger of these 
outfits were final- 
ly induced to sell 
out to the new or- 
ganization, the 
United States 
Trucking Corpo- 
ration, the largest 
trucking company 
in the world. 

The big com- 
pany was put to- 
gether during the 
rush of after-the- 
war trade in De- 
cember - January, 
1919-1920. Op- 
erations started 
January 12th and 
the next day it 
snowed heavily. 
There followed 
nine solid weeks 
of snow, slush and 
ice, trucks slith- 
ered along in 
knee-deep streets 
and took the 
bumps off ice- 
hummocks two 
feet high. As the 
railroads lay down 
down in blockade 
the new company 
gave all its energy 
for several days 
to snow removal. 
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Three and four horses had to do the 
work of the one. The operating men 
got about in sleighs and on horseback 
to keep things moving. 

As the roads cleared, a fleet of 
motors went up to Albany for Canad- 
ian paper to keep the metropolitan 
dalies in circulation. Other industries 
were served by fleet trips to Spring- 
field, Philadelphia and Worcester. 
Meantime the shops for repairs, horse- 
shoeing and other maintenance work 
were put under forced draft ; new de- 
partments for accounting, purchasing, 
legaj matters, and new business, were 
organized and the enterprise began to 
assume form. 

Then followed over nine weeks of 
human storms; strikes on the rail- 
roads, strikes on the docks and load- 
ing platforms and in warehouses. 
When freight did come it came in 
land-slides so that a driver might gel 



A real service and maintenance de- 
partment has been built from the 
ground up. Starting with the horses, 
the first step was t6 weed out obsolete 
stables. ^The better barns were cleared 
of junk and fitted with stalls to capac- 
ity. Horses were no longer kept in 
their old groupings but were lined 
up, inspected, finger-prints taken, and 
sent to the barn nearest their work. 
Nig and Jinnie bit one another a fond 
farewell and found new partners, after 
years on the same pole. Stable 
skeletons were brought to light and 
sent to the bone yard — all the crib- 
biters, wind-suckers, kickers and shirt- 
eaters. One old hostler complained 
that none of his horses had any 
"character" any more, there was noth- 
ing to look out for around the stalls ! 
Both his niules were gone. 

Pets were reduced to the essential 
bam cats, in the belief that we could 



business on earth than that of truck- 
ing. It is made up of rough men and 
moves in a rough and real world. The 
leaders are of all types from the 
kindly diplomat who hires only his 
own relatives, to the two-fisted steve- 
dore who can pull any driver off his 
seat and beat the fear and desire of 
righteousness into him. Two things 
they have in common; absolute belief 
in themselves that no emergency can 
shake, and an astonishing capacity 
for plain hard work. To finish an 
emergency run of news print paper at 
two in the morning and to be on deck 
at the stables at 6:30 A. M. the same 
day is all in the job. 

The rank and file personnel is 
mixed. There are old-time stablemen 
who know and love horses ; there are 
old-time drivers who can keep three 
1,900 pound "elephants" in the collar 
of an eight-ton load on a slippery 



in line at three in the morning and 
wait until after lunch for his first load. 
Supplies got so scarce that hay went 
to $70 and $80 a ton and mudi stuflF 
was called "hay" that never was hay 
before. Rather serious when you have 
over 2,000 horses to feed ; they never 
strike at meal-time. 

Worst of aU, as strikes petered out 
business began to lag. The summer 
slump came and merged into the recent 
fall, winter and spring depression. 
These slack days were used in weed- 
ing out the used-up equipment. 
Broken-winded motors and rattle- 
boned trucks were discarded until the 
company was on a working basis of 
200 cars and 1,200 trucks. Modem 
wheelwright and motor repair shops 
were set up to keep the wheels turn- 
ing as well as central harness, blanket 
and cover shops for the horse- 
millinery. Practical working records 
were installed so that equipment of 
any sort could be moved, repaired, 
used or put into storage without loss 
and without confusion. 



Twenty seven-and-a-half-ton dumpers 

keep the horses well without board- 
ing any goats to catch "the plague" 
first. This caused much shaking of 
heads but, so far, horse-health has not 
suffered. The wlj^elwright shop has 
a part bulldog on the payroll which is 
known to patrol the building all night 
and will meet you at any door or 
window you may enter by after hours. 
Pigeons, hens and ducks are not 
nearly as useful as that around a 
stable. 

Collars, shoes, blankets and harness 
are tailored to the horse and each 
horse is picked and matched for his 
work. They are fed a scientific 
ration of real food and changes in 
weight are noted. All accidents are 
reported and treated at once. First 
aid kits for horses are kept in all 
stables and used under routine in- 
structions. Medicines are kept in a 
central store and distributed on order. 
A $400 horse can still junk himself in 
five minutes but our health service 
is fairly complete. 

There is probably no more human 



street; such men are the class in their 
field. Some chauffeurs love their 
cars ; others pass the buck. One gets 
the notion that the men who work 
with horses, leather and wood are 
perhaps more settled to their trades 
than those who work with gasoline 
and motors. 

The task of modem trucking is to 
get all these men (a good regiment of 
them in numbers) working in the best 
way. For horses, this means, daily 
inspection (but don't call it that!), 
feeding by measure and checking by 
inventory, and centralizing all pur- 
chases and supplies, the net result 
being that we now take the entire care 
of a horse for less money per day 
than the cost last year of his daily 
hay and oats. Prices have fallen, of 
course, but management has risen. 
For motors, the story is the same, 
though with different materials. With 
these things in order we come t30 
operation or service which is the heart 
of the matter. 

Trucks must be dispatched, as rail- 
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Notable example ef skill in loading 



way trains are, on schedules arranged 
and ordered the day before. The 
driver goes by his work tickets and 
these must check, roughly at least, 
with amounts billed. Branch offices 
handle the work originating in their 
own territory, are charged with the 
primary costs incurred for rigs fur- 
nished them, as well as with their own 
direct expenses, and are credited with 
revenues earned. Matters between 
zones are taken up in conference and 
argued out so as to settle the main 
lines of operation. The idea is to 
know what trucks and motors are in 
use, what they are doing, and that they 
keep at it through the day. Special 
needs (and failures) can then be dealt 
with as they arise because the lines 
of action and of responsibility are 
clear. 

The field of commercial trucking is 
as various as the things you buy but 



does not cover retail or store deliver- 
ies. The proper cargo is a train full 
of handy sized packljges that make up 
neatly into six or vme-ton loads on a 
platform rack tnioc fourteen feet 
long by seven feet wide, and routed 
for some factory or warehouse that 
has a modem unloading platform. 
Cocoa beans, ginger root, cardomon 
seed, crude rubber, gold for the mint, 
circus animals, motor yachts, huge 
dynamos, steel beams, shoe trees, card 
board, coal, cigarettes, chimneys — the 
truckman rides it all. He does not 
haul, move, carry or convey, he 
"rides." 

The heavy stuff has to be "rigged" 
to get it on and off the trucks and 
into place, and one regrets not being 
able to charge admission when smug- 
gling a forty-ton boiler into a building 
built to look at, or when setting up a 
steel chimney on a factory roof. The 



men take chances and are good at it. 
A twelve-ton propeller was put on a 
five-ton motor truck and rushed to the 
Fore River ship yards, two hundred 
miles away, with one stop for gas and 
oil. A cargo of beef was finished 
early one Sunday morning by loading 
30,565 pounds, proved weight, of 
steer, on a motor built to carry five 
and one-half tons, for an eight-mile 
run to the Bronx, the truck showing 
no bad results at that time. On the 
other hand, $150 lyorth of bearings 
were burned out in taking some drugs 
up to Yonkers. Such is life. 

This article may seem to have too 
much about horses to be up-to-date. 
A good motor truck can haul as much 
as two good horses (five to six tons) 
and has four or five times the speed 
and might very well cover seven to 
eight times the distance in a working 
day. But New York's narrow streets 



"Route Riders" who check up on truck deliveries 
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have been fixed forever by its stiflF and 
costly sky-scrapers and cluttered for 
years to come with underground wire 
trolley lines at $300,000 per mile. 
Also, anybody is free to have a car. 
Traffic congestion in working hours 
brings the hay-burning tortoise up 
with the gas-burning hare, or ahead 
of him. 

No team of horses could put 200 
tons of coal into a bjuilding in one 
day, as a motor has and can, but, tak- 
ing it by and large, a five-ton motor 
costs twi^e as much to operate per day 
as a five-ton wagon and conditions will 
not let the auto do twice as much 



work. (Also, the motor investment 
is at least four times as great.) We 
have had this prpved by men who 
were automobile fanatics. Motors 
have their right place on the open 
road and the free-running job, but 
horses will be making the best of our 
city streets for some time to come. 

The answer on trucking, as we see 
it, is service by means of cooperation. 
Weld this last link firmly into the 
transportation chain so that goods will 
move by one continuous operation 
from point of origin to final destina- 
tion. Let trucking agencies able to 
handle the work empty the contents 



of railroad freight yards jnto the 
steamships, warehouses and factories 
which wait to receive them. The day 
of the single cart is over, along with 
the roof-top telephone and the single- 
track street car. Part loads^ cross 
hauls, one-way loads and the like, are 
a wasteful use of the city streets and 
a needless burden on business. In all 
matters of equipment and of opera- 
ting method we are keeping an open 
mind and trying hard to learn. New 
York City is entitled to the best truck- 
ing service that can be devised and 
we intend to furnish our full share 
of it. 



The Fanner As A Manufacturer 



THE skilful com belt farmer 
stands not in the traditional 
relation of agriculturist to 
banker, but in the relation of manufac- 
turer to banker. Since the major por- 
tion of the American corn crop is 
marketed in the form of hogs and 
hence ultimately as pork products, he 
is not primarily the producer of a raw 
material, but the maker of a highly fin- 
ished product. 

A result of this clean-cut relation of 
the farmer to his banker, whereby he 
is a borrower on a short time basis and 
ac^ainst self-liquidating assets, is the 
extension of the use of bank checks. 
This has reached proportions un- 
dreamed of by the dweller in large 
cities. This substitution of bank credit 
for cash in country communities is one 
of the great accomplishments of Ameri- 
can banking. 

The period of unusual agricultural 
prosperity which terminated with the 
price declines of 1920 afforded an op- 
portunity for the entire com belt to 
establish itself on the satisfactory 
financial basis of the older parts of the 
com country. This in large measure 
it failed to do. 

Failure to take advantage of a fav- 
orable situation was not through lack 
of desire to do so, but failure to under- 
stand how it could best be done. The 
great prosperity of the war years, the 
latter part of 1919 and the first five 
months of 1920, was quite as new an 
experience to many country bankers as 
it w?s to the farmers who were their 
customers. 

Farmers and country bankers did 
not differ from pther large sections of 
the business community in their lack 
of knowledge of how to take advantage 
of prosperity. The form of investment 



By EDITH M. MILLER 
StatitUeiaii, National Bank of (]ommeroe 

In current Commerce Monthly 

they knew best was investment in land. 
Efforts on the part of farmers with 
extra capital to »6cure com land which 
promised good profits because of high 
prices resulted in speculation in farm 
lands, which has left the country face 
to face with a farm mortgage problem 
which is now a vital factor in the entire 
problem of agricultural credits. 

It is not yet clear as to how the farm 
mortgage situation is to be met, for the 
indebtedness incurred by the purchase 
of farms at inflated values must now 
be liquidated^by the sale of farm prod- 
ucts at prices practically identical with 
what they were before the war. 

In areas where there are many mort- 
gaged farms many bank loans will con- 
tinue frozen until the mortgage loan 
market improves. The problem cannot 
be solved by efforts to maintain prices 
of farm products above the interna- 
tional market. Even if this could be 
done, it would be so detrimental to the 
entire economic position of the United 
States as to react on agriculture, with 
consequent failure to accomplish this 
desired end. Moreover, every attempt 
made since the war to support prices by 
artificial means has ended in disaster. 
The only possible solution appears to 
lie in mortgage renewals for long 
periods. 

When farmers have learned the need 
of supplying a fair proportion of their 
own working capital, and not until 
then, can a recurrence of the present 
situation be avoided. The local banks 
are under the heavy obligation of help- 
ing them to recognize this necessity. 
If sufficient liquid capital is to be kept 
available, safe methods of short-time 
investment must be provided for these 
funds. The time certificate of deposit, 
to a certain extent, affords such a 



method, and experienced farmers in 
many localities also buy to considerable 
amounts the notes of other farmers 
whose credit is known to them. There 
is much yet to be done, however, both 
as to providing adequate facilities for 
short-time investment and in educating 
farmers to their use. 

Good long-time investments must be 
made readily available to farmers. They 
will thus gradually become familiar 
with other types of investment than 
farm lands and permanent improve- 
ments, while at the same time they will 
leam to eschew unsound enterprises. 
Farmers of the corn belt, because of 
the nature and conditions of their oc- 
cupation, are primarily business men 
rather than tillers of the soil. When 
they come to a full realization of this, 
that r^on will not only be able to 
finance itself , but it will offer a potential 
investment market of great promise. 



EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN AUSTRAUA 

In a display of periodicals and trade 
literature which the Library of New 
South Wales featured some time ago, 
American publishers and American 
manufacturers were given the same 
opportimity of making display of their 
trade literature as was given to the 
publishers and manufacturers of the 
mother country. The aid of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers was enlisted in this matter. In a 
report of the trustees of the Library 
recently received, this acknowledg- 
ment was made : Through the gener- 
ous cooperation of the Overseas 
Department of the British Board of 
Trade and of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, New York, the col- 
lection of trade catalogues from Eng- 
land and America was of great value. 
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Yankee Apartments For Belgium 

Commission comes to this country to study American devices for 
the saving of labor in houses of modem construction to be put 
up in the European cities for the housing of homeless thousands 

Writitn eMpeoioHiy for Akbbxcan Industbies 

By M. QUINET 
Member of the Belgian Misdon of Architects and Engineers 



ABOR. and servant problems are 
having direct and strong influ- 
ence on home building operations 
in Belgium to-day. They are causing 
many families to change their mode of 
living and these changes have, in turn, 
necessitated the introduction of types 
of residential places entirely new to our 
country. 

Brussels always has been a city of 
separate homes. Before the war, our 
wealthy citizens maintained not only 
large private hotels within the city, but 
also spacious chateaux on their cotmtry 
estates. Such dwellings called for the 
employment of many servants, but now 
servants are so difficult to retain in 
service that the wealthy people have 
been forced to close their homes and 
live in hotels. There are not enough 
hotels in our country to answer all 
needs, and even though there were it 
would be impossible to find employes 
in sufficient number. 

From such a situation arose the de- 
mand for apartments which would be 
large enough for comfortable family 
life and yet small enough to be kept in 
order by one servant, or by members 
of the families themselves. It was 
seen that the ideal apartments would 

• be those equipped with community res- 
taurants and fitted with all types of 
labor-saving devices. The decision to 
construct such apartments was a radi- 
cal departure, and called for study by 
our architects and engineers. When 
the Credit General Hypothecaire et 
Mobilier of Belgium arranged to build 
a modem structure with one hundred 
apartments, there was only one thing 
for us to do, and that was come to 
America to get ideas, not only for the 
building itself, but for everything that 
would make it possible for tenants in 
the building to get along without the 
help of servants. 

To give an illustration of the ur- 
gency of the situation in this regard 
it is only necessary to cite the case of 
elevators as an example. Members of 
our mission visited several large cor- 
porations known internationally as ele- 
vator manufacturers. Owing to the 
size of our contemplated apartment it 
will be essential to have what you call 
a battery of elevators, and the elevator 



manufacturers showed us designs for 
these Z'ascenseurs," as we call them, 
which would require individual opera- 
tors. To employ one person to do 
nothing but operate an elevator would 
be impossible for us. There would not 
be enough labor to go around at such 
rate. Therefore, it has been necessary 
to have special designs made for a 
series of elevators wtuch can be tmder 
the control of one man sitting at a 
desk in the lobby of the apartment. 

By such economies in man power do 
we expect to solve our living prob- 
lems in Brussels. We were fortunate 
in finding a manufacturer here who 
will imdertake to provide us with these 
special elevators. I understand that 
you in America can not use them in 
your apartment houses because of cer- 
tain laws, but we must ava3 ourselyes 
of them, and we are thankful to the 
genius who invented such electric con- 
trol. 

We have made a special study of 
your apartment houses and apartment 
hotels which are equipped with restau- 
rant service — ^that is, which have dining 
halls on the main floor or in the base- 
ment, and also those which serve meals 
to separate apartments. I found in 
New York varying opinion on the suc- 



7§yf QUINET is a technical 
lYl. engineer of Brussels who 
came to this country with Messrs. 
Winders and Puissant, architects, 
and M. L. Kaisin, Jr., of the 
Credit General Hypothecaire et 
Mobilier de Belgique, an import- 
ant Belgian hanking corporation, 
to study the American systems of 
erecting and equipping apartment 
houses and apartment hotels. The 
hank has decided to erect in the 
most aristocratic section of Brus- 
sels a large building with more 
than joo apartments, and wanted 
first-hand information from the 
United States. M. Quinet, just 
before returning to Brussels, 
prepared this article for ''Ameri- 
can Industries" to explain the 
building needs of his country. 



cess of such arrangements. I believe 
New York people like very much to 
go away from tiheir homes to eat, but 
Belgians prefer to eat in their own 
homes and for that reason I believe 
we will have success in installing such 
service. 

Throughout our brief stay in the 
United States, that is to say. New 
York, we have looked everywhere for 
labor-saving devices, such as cleaning 
machines and appliances for lighten- 
ing the labor of our housewives. 

Everywhere we went we were na- 
turally impressed by the high cost of 
the material we needed. Naturally, 
the present high rate of the dollar add- 
ed greatly to our difficulties, and un- 
doubtejdly this exchange situation will 
have a deterrent effect on sales abroad 
of your American labor-saving devices 
until something occurs to better it. 
Nevertheless, there are certain things 
which we must have in Belgium if we 
are to proceed with our plans of pro- 
viding homes for hundreds of families 
who cannot now maintain their old 
homes and country estates. 

There is another element in our 
country which calls for the develop- 
ment of small, easily maintained apart- 
ments in Brussels — ^that element con- 
sists of business men in such cities as 
Liege, Charleroi, Antwerp, Ghent and 
others, who find it necessary to go to 
the capital for one or two days each 
week for business conferences. Bel- 
gium is such a small country that jour- 
neys are all short, and the industrial 
leaders gather for weekly meetings. 
These men prefer to stop in homes 
rather than in hotels, and there has 
been a demand recently for small apart- 
ments. By them such apartments as 
we propose to erect will be welcomed. 

It is obvious that this new mode of 
living on the part of Belgian people 
will create a market for many apart- 
ment house accessories in which you 
Americans specialize. Belgium, of 
course, has taken much material from 
this country since the Armistice — ma- 
terial of a heavy nature. I am not 
prepared to speak on the present mar- 
ket for such material. I came only to 
study the question of apartment house 
equipment. 
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RELPWC THE RAILROADS 

l^ROM every quarter comes praise 
•*" of the action outlined by Presi- 
dent Harding with regard to the rail- 
roads. When the Government took 
over the lines it promised to return 
them in equally good condition and 
immediately started in to operate them 
according to its own conception of 
railroading. ^ 

That the net results were very bad 
and disorganizing for business we all 
know. Equipment was scattered, 
great expenditures were made for im- 
practical extensions and "improve- 
ments" which did not improve, effi- 
ciency generally went to the dogs and 
the boast of the railroad administra- 
tion that it would make travelling as 
uncomfortable as possible for the pub- 
lic was carried out to the letter. Added 
to this, wages were advanced to an 
unheard-of degree and thousands of 
persons were employed whose services 
might easily have been dispensed with. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that when the Government returned 
the railroads the properties were badly 
run down and seriously handicapped 
financially. The transportation act 



sought to give relief by providing for 
the roads a level of rates which in- 
sured a fair return on their real prop- 
erty value. But the depression which 
overtook the whole world brought, so 
sharp a reduction in the movement of 
freight as to nullify the intention of 
Congress. The railroads have intro- 
duced economies but have not been 
able to carry on the much-needed re- 
pairs and improvements. The rail- 
road administration meanwhile owes 
great sums to the roads, but does not 

pay. 

Railroad transportation has been 
the backbone of industry and com- 
merce of this country and until they 
receive assistance from some source, 
American industries, as President 
Harding clearly brings out, will be 
seriously crippled for many months to 
come. 



TRE AIRPLANE MAIL SERVICE 

T rERY few persons will be at all 
^ disappointed in the announcement 
that the air mail service between New 
York and Washington is to be discon- 
tinued; or if the air mail service be- 
tween any other two points comes to 
the same end. The. New York- Wash- 
ington service has been costing about 
$240,060 a year and has been losing 
a great deal of money, and yet this is 
probably the most favorable route that 
cotdd be devised for air mail service. 

As a matter of actual business good, 
the air mail service has not proved its 
worth. It has not proved its neces- 
sity; and there was always a doubt 
whether the business man ever wanted 
it or found real use for it. In the 
early stages of the experiment — when 
the best of service probably was given 
— letter sent by the usual two-cent post 
and by airplane mail, had far different 
experiences. The two-cent mail was 
quicker from point of posting to the 
point of delivery, by from six to twen- 
ty-four hours. Once on the way, 
naturally, the airplane mail travelled 
faster — ^that is if all went well. But 
the time lost in getting letters from 
the post office to the airplane starting 
point, and from the point of landing 
of the airplane to the destination of 
the letter, more than approximated the 
time of the flight. 



The air mail service seems to have 
been more of a toy than anything else, 
and in view of the enormous cost, a 
marked tendency to curtail the service 
or stop it entirely will be fully in keep- 
ing with the policy of national, sane 
economy. 



THE AIR ROCKET TO MARS 

TpHE 1921 Aircraft Year Book, 
•■^ which has just made its appear- 
ance, contains a very interesting 
thought for the future of the air- 
plane industry. The book gives a 
very graphic description of the alti- 
tude record flight made by Major 
Rudolph W. Schroeder, in February, 
1920, when the army test pilot reached 
a height of 33,114 feet, the highest 
point ever attained by man. Major 
Schroeder was almost frozen stiff and 
had a miraculous escape from death, 
but when he landed he said if he ever 
has the opportunity, he would go up 
in a glass-enclosed, sealed, cabined air- 
plane, amply fueled and with plenty of 
oxygen, to fly to the roof of the world. 

This may be the rocket that will 
eventually get to Mars. 

Major Schroeder encountered winds 
varying in velocity from 225 to 300 
miles an hour, according to his in- 
struments; but apparently the only 
thing that kept him from going fur- 
ther was the failure of his oxygen 
tanks. 



CinriNC WAGES $4M,M0,M0 

/^NE step toward revivifying the 
^^ railroads was taken by the Unit- 
ed States Railroad Labor Board deter- 
mining on an average reduction of 
twelve per cent in the wages of vari- 
ous classes of employes on 104 rail- 
roads, which will take $400,000,000 a 
year off the payrolls of the roads. The 
reduction becomes effective on July i, 
when the national working agreements 
will be abrogated. 

Men classed as engine service em- 
ployes will suffer the gpreatest reduc- 
tion ; but when other cuts are consid- 
ered, it does not look as if there is 
any imposition on a very severe scale. 
Freight engineers, motormen, firemen 
and helpers will find their pay enve- 
lopes trimmed at the rate of sixty-four 
cents a day. Passenger engineers and 
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firemen will find their envelopes only 
forty-eight cents a day shorter. It is 
fair to state that the average in the 
cost of living has dropped more than 
sixty-four cents a day in each of these 
grades, as it has in practically all lines 
of public living. While the ruling af- 
fects only 104 roads, it eventually will 
be extended to every line in the coun- 
try, as hearings on the requests of one 
hundred other roads, will start early 
this month. 

Some of the railway executives ex- 
press disappointment because the find- 
ing did not wipe oflF last year's in- 
creases entirely. But, it is pointed out, 
the carriers have said a saving of 
$300,000,000 a year might be accom- 
plished by the abiV>gation of the na- 
tional working agreements, and this 
added to the potential $400,000,000 
totals $700,000,000 a year which it is 
believed will go a long way toward 
putting the transportation system back 
on its wheels. 



CEKMANY AND BYES 

rjENRY HOWARD, chairman of 
'■"*' the Executive Committee of the 
Association of Manufacturing Chem- 
ists of the United States, told the 
Senate Finance Committee: 

"A continuous and systematic at- 
tack on the American chemical mar- 
ket from foreign nations, particularly 
Germany, is impending." 

This has been steadily coming and 
the American dye manufacturers, 
who built up such a splendid line of 
dyes to fill the gap caused by the war, 
must now concentrate for the protec- 
tion of a comparatively young, emer- 
gency-bom, complete industry. 



THE ASSOCIATION 

IN NEW QUARTERS 

The National Association of 
Manufacturers is now in new 
quarters at No. 50 Church 
Street, New York City. 



But it should be made very clear 
that Americans do need passports to 
get into European countries, and the 
man or woman who goes abroad with- 
out his proper paper, will find very 
hard sledding and no end of inconven- 
ience. Previous to the war, two coun- 
tries were not so particular about 
American passports — Great Britain 
and France. But to-day even these 
countries are very cautious and it is 
not only necessary to have a passport 
if one is going to the British Isles, but 
this passport must be visaied at a Brit- 
ish consulate in thi»^ country before 
the passenger sails. All European 
countries require travellers to possess 
passports properly visaed, with the ex- 
ception of Belgium, which requires 
passports but does not require a visa. 



€ET YOltt PASSPMTS 

TpRAVELLERS going to Europe 
''^ this summer should disabuse 
their minds of any belief that they do 
not need passports, if they have 
formed any such view from the state- 
ment made by the State Department 
on April 4, that passports would no 
longer be required of Americans leav- 
ing the United States. It is true that 
the passport control act has been ter- 
minated and that Americans do not 
need passports to get out of the United 
States. 



TAXATION FAIRNESS 

/^ RADUALLY complete fairness 
^^ seems to be apjpearing in the ef- 
forts of Washington authorities to re- 
vise the taxes so that the heaviest bur- 
dens will fall where they should be 
least felt. 

Newest tax levies proposed to the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
by Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, 
ioclude : 

1. A flat Federal license tax of $10 
on all automobiles. 

2. A two-cent stamp tax on all 
bank checks. 

3. A three-cent rate on first-class 
mail matter in place of the present two- 
cent postage. 

4. Increase of the tobacco taxes 
so that $100,000,000 a year additional 
will be obtained. 

5. Repeal of the excess profits tax, 
with increase from 10 to 15 per cent 
in the flat corporation income tax as 
a part substitute. 

6. Repeal of the soda water and ice 



cream levies and a few other so-called 
"nuisance" taxes. 

7. Reduction of the transportation 
taxes by half during the present year, 
to be followed by their entire repeal 
next year. 

8. Reduction of the surtax rates all 
along the line, so that the maximum 
will be 40 per cent instead of 73 per 
cent as at present on the highest in- 
comes. 

Of these, we believe a great major- 
ity of the people will be in favor of 
the first, second, third, fifth, sixth 
and eighth, if not of all. A flat Fed- 
eral license on all automobiles will pro- 
duce something like $50,000,000 a year 
and this revenue will come from a 
source which can well aflFord to pay 
the $10 a year for the luxury of the 
automobile. For the automobile still 
is by far and large a luxury. This 
type of tax might have a very valuable 
effect in curtailing to some extent the 
almost too general use of the automo- 
bile as a means only of transportation 
to and from business, the cars being 
left in the streets all day long, unoc- 
cupied, a detriment to business and a 
blockade to traffic. We believe,^ in all 
fairness, a corresponding tax should 
be imposed on all horse-drawn vehicles 
r— perhaps a levy of $3 or $5 a year. 

The two-cent check tax was not felt 
by anyone during the war and a three- 
cent postal rate would be one of the 
most effective methods of obtaining a 
prompt and large volume of revenue 
without any undue drain on the pub- 
lic. Repeal of the excess profits tax is 
bound to come as well as is that upon 
soda water, candy and the like. The 
latter class has been one of the most 
pernicious, as its collection has been 
an impossibility and an absurd impo- 
sition upon the public from its incep- 
tion. 



A MUCI NEEDED BlttEAl} 

T^STABLISHMENT by Herbert 
-*-' Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
of a Division of Commercial Laws, 
within his department, will meet a need 
and demand that have been prevalent 
for many years. It is another instance 
that the new secretary is endeavoring 
to completely organize his department 
for a thorough commercial service to 
the nation. 
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SERVICES 

To AU Parts of the World 



EUROPE 

Aberdeen. Leith. Dundee 
Antwerp. Ghent. Hamburg. 

Rotterdam 
Barcelona. Genoa. Naples. 

Venice 
Belfast. Dublin 
Bilbao. Oporto. Lisbon 
Black Sea Ports 
Bordeaux. Ghent 
Bremen. Antwerp 
Danzig 

Br«men. Hamburg 
Brirtol. Manchester 
Chrlstiania, Copenhagen 
Constantinople. Varna. 

Bourgas. Constanza, 

other Black Sea Ports 
Copenhagen. Gothenburg. 

Stockholm. Raval 
Cork. Dublin. Belfast 
Dunkirk. Rotterdam 
French Atlantic Ports 
Genoa. Naples, Savona 
Gibraltar. Tunis 
Glasgow. Avonmouth 
Gothenburg Malmo 
Greek. Turkish Ports 
Havre. St. Nazaire 
HuU 

Lisbon. Oporto. Vigo 
Liverpool 
Ayonmouth 
Bristol 
Boulogne 

London. Liverpool 
Manchester 

Piraeus. Patras, Salonica 
Ragusa, Venice. Bari. 

Ancona 
Rotterdam. Antwerp 
Scandinavian Ports 
Scandinavian and Baltic 

Ports 
Spain. Portugal 



SOUTH AMERICA 

Bahia. Rio de Janeiro 

BrazU and Plata 

Buenos Avres. Montevideo. 

Pemambuco, Santos 
Chile- Iquique. Antofagasta 
Ecuador, Peru. Chile 
West Coast 

CUBA AND MEXICO 

Kingston, Matanzas. Neu- 

vitas, Cardenas 
North Side 
South Side 
Tampico. Mexico 

ISLANDS OF ATLANTIC, 

WEST INDIES AND 

CARIBBEAN SEA 

Jamaica. HaiU 

Sanchez de Macoris. Santo 

Domingo. D. R. 
Points a Pitra 
Porto Rico 
San Juan, Ponce 
Trinidad, Demerara 

CHINA JAPAN. PHILIP- 

PINfiS AND STRAITS 

SETTLEMENTS 

Manila. lloUo 

Yokohama. Kobe. Shang- 
hai, Hongkong, Dairen, 
Tientsin 

New Zealand and Austra- 
lian Ports 

INDIA AND DUTCH 
EAST INDIES 

Aden. Alexandria 

Rangoon. Calcutta. Bombay 

Karachie Colombo 

Penang, Belawan, Delhi. 
Port Swetenham. Sing- 
apore 

AFRICA 

Canary Islands _ 

North Africa. MalU. Egypt. 
- Levant. Red Sea Ports. 

Madeira. Morocco 
South and Eakt Africa 
Wast Coast 



S. S. George Washington, palatial pasaengcr 

NewYorl 



SEVENTY-FIVE years ago, the ^ 
ices of America's Merchant Ma 
more than the vessel's worth as a 
the iron steamship to supplant the moi 
clipper ship, and America lost her sv^ 

To-day the United States is once more t 
modern passenger and freight vessels, 80 per o 

The Fleet Mumi 

WHh m Tennage EjH 

The freight vessels represent the combinj 
architects and shipbuilders of the country. 1 
established, privately-owned shipping concen^ 
Shipping Board. ^ 

The passenger Vessels of the America Jl 
comfort and luxury on the seas. They have s^ 
officers and crew who have been carefully trai] 
United States Government. 

Practically all of the passenger vessels aij 
of berths. There are palatial lounges, gyrJ 
appointed dining salons. The cuisine reprea^ 
by the best hotels. 

The sanitary arrangements are of the n| 
as the care of a carefully selected 8ta£F can m^ 
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^rs of the world competed for the serv- 
S, and British merchants at times paid 
liter price for one round trip. Then came 
(autiful and romantic, but less serviceable 
Dacy of the seas. 

tBt maritime power with a vast fleet of speedy, 
if whidi are oil burning. 

rs 1,567 Vessels 

tKag tB,O00,000 Tens 

pert efforts of the foremost marine engineers, 
are safe, speedy, and adequately operated by well 
ider diarters granted them by the United States 

3^ Marine represent a decided advance in safety, 
kness, stability and speed, and are manned by 
f expert instructors under the supervision of the 

iriven. Many cabins contain single beds instead 
ms, spacious promenade decks and beautifully 
le perfection in service and foods usually attained 

lodem, and the food and service are as perfect 
eno. 
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AMERICAN SHIPS 

For Your Ocean Voyage 

New G>mbiiiatioii Passenger and 
Frdgkt Ships 

FAST, LUXURIOUS STEAMERS 

Key number beside ship's name indicates operator 
shown bottom of column. 

FAR EAST 
Honolttlu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Manila, Hon^- 
konf. 

From San Francisco 
August 20. Golden State 
(105). 

Yokohama, Kobe, Shanchal, 
Hongkong, Manila. 

From Seattle 
August 27, November 5, 

Wenatchee (106). 

October 6, Keystone 

State (106). 

September 1 7 November 

26. SUver State (106). 

HAWAII, PHILIPPINES 
EAST INDIA 
Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, 
Singapore, Colombo, 
Calcutta. 

From San Francisco 
August 13 — Creole State 
(105). 

September 14, Wolverine 
State (105). 



EUROPE 
Plymouth, Boulogne and 
London 

From New York 
August 16, September 20, 
Old North State (159). 

Bremen and Dansig 
From New York 

August 30, Hudson 
(159). 

August 23. October 3. 
Princess Matoika (159). 

August 23, September 22. 
Potomac (159). 

Naples and Genoa 

From New York 

Middle July, Pocahontas 
(159). 

Plymouth Cherbourg and 

From New York 
August 27, September 26, 

America (159). ^ 

August 3, September 3, 

George Washington (159). 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo 

and Buenos Aires 
From New York 

August 3. Huron (91). 

August 17. Aeolus (91). 

August 3 1 , Southern 
Cross (91). 



COASTWISE AND HAWAU 
Havana, Canal, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco and 
Hawaiian Islands 

From Baltimore 
September 3. Hawkeye 
State (60). 



80 Matson Navigation Co. 

120 Market Street. San Francisco. Cal. 

26 South Gay Street. Baltimore. Md. 
91 Munson Steamship Line. 

67 Wall Street, N. Y. Tel. Bowling Green 3300. 

105 PaciAc MaU S. S. Co. 

10 Hanover Sq. N. Y. Tel. Bowling Green 4630. 
621 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

106 The Admiral Line. 

1 7 State Street. N. Y. Tel. Bowling Green 5625. 
L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle. Wash. 
150 U. S. Mail S. S. Co., Inc. 

45 Broadway, New York. Tel. WhitehaU 1200. 
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Store-Door Delivery A Reality 

Container car system is proving a very effective method of handling 
freight in less-than-carload lots on the trains of the New York Central 
betiveen two of the important distributing terminals of its system 



A COMPREHENSIVE and en- 
tirely new system of handling 
freight in less-than-carload lots, 
as well as express matter, on railroads, 
motor trucks and electric railways- 
involving radical improvements upon 
present methods and far-reaching 
effects upon transportation service and 
general business — has been very quietly 
put into operation on the main line 
trains of the New York Central be- 
tween New York and Chicago. 

Its initial success and probable early 
extension by railroads promise a verit- 
able revolution in time-honored trans- 
portation methods and service, bring- 
ing to realization the long-sought 
"store-door delivery" of freight 
through the complete coordination of 
the three factors in transportation — 
the steam railroads, motor truck and 
electric railways. The system con- 
templates a greater measure of trans- 
portation service as well as a great eco- 
nomic saving. 

The new system provides "compart- 
ment" service for freight and express 
by means of specially devised 
^'containers" and "container cars," 
which in effect gives to shippers 
the use of individual traveling 
safe-deposit vaults of various stand- 
ard, interchangeable sizes which are 
carried locked and intact from the door 
of the sender clear to the door of the 
receiver of freight. The "containers" 
or huge steel boxes, are readily remov- 
able from the car body and are packed 
and locked at the factory of the ship- 
per, carried by motor truck or electric 
car to the railroad and hoisted aboard 
the car, and at destination are carried 
by trudc to the store-door of the con- 
signee, where they are unlocked and 
unloaded at convenience. 

Goods may be stowed in the "con- 
tainers" in cardboard or even paper 
wrappings, without need for costly 
wooden boxes or crates, and the ship- 
ment travels untouched to the door or 
platform where the packages may be 
unloaded directly onto shelves. Niun- 
erous handlings and rehandlings — from 
factory to truck, from truck to freight 
station or warehouse, and by hand- 
tnick from platform into box-car — are 
eliminated completely, as well as re- 
peated tallying and checking for 
accounting at each step in the process 
of handling the packages separately at 



both origin and destination. This 
eliminates the services of a small army 
of truckers and clerks, but what is ac- 
counted to be a still greater saving in 
transportation cost is the removal of 
the principal causes of the tremendous 
losses due to damage and theft of 
goods in transit. 

Loss and damage of freight has 
grown in recent years into one of the 
heaviest "leaks" iti the transportation 
industry, and s^enuous campaigns 
that have included maintenance of ex- 
tensive police and ;supervisory forces, 
together with educational campaigns 
among shippers and railroad employes 
to secure stronger^cking, more care- 
ful handling and kippression of theft, 
have failed to stop-this economic waste. 
The proportions Qf this transportation 
problem is shown by the fact, that in 
the year 1914 the American railroads 
paid out in claims for loss and damage 
of freight $33,000,000 and for the year 
/920 this amounted to a total of $125,- 
000,000, the incidental injury to busi- 
ness affected being considerable addi- 
tional. 

But the savings ^tflfected by the new 
system in loss and damage of freight 
prevented, in wages paid for labor 
eliminated and in boxing and crating of 
individual small shipments are expect- 
ed to be exceeded in amount by the 
greater use of moving equipment — 
railroad cars, trucks and drays — ^as 
well as of freight-terminal facilities, 
whose limits of capacity in periods of 
heav3' . demands for transportation 
have restricted the size of the "peak- 
load" and adversely affected com- 
merce. "Car shortage" and shortage 
of terminal facilities, especially in the 
large cities where ground space for 
expansion of trackage in yards, of 
platforms and freight-houses is not ob- 
tainable, have been baffling obstacles 
to any great increase of the maximum 
tonnage capacity at times when great 
business activity called for transporta- 
tion far greater than the normal sup- 
ply. 

To increase the service rendered by 
every car through constant movement, 
and prevent congestion at terminals by 
prompt removel of goods, has been the 
effort of the railroads, this calling for 
quicker loading and unloading of 
freight on cars, to reduce the time of 
their detention on the limited and 



over-crowded tracks at terminals, as 
well as the speeding up of local haul- 
ing to and from the freight houses and 
platforms. High demurrage charges 
have not availed to prevent the delays 
of cars beyond the reasonable free 
time allowed for tmloading, and in 
some instances derelict shippers have 
nractically used freight cars at busy 
points for storage purposes, tying up 
rolling stock and track space n^ed 
bv other shipments, and causing con- 
gestion which clogged the free flow of 
traffic. 

The new "container car" system at- 
tacks both these prime railroad prob- 
lems, aiming to get more service out 
of each unit of facilities — car, freight 
station and trackage — ^by "keeping 
everv wheel rolling." 

The "container cars," by hoisting of 
the compartments to and from the rail- 
road cars and tracks, can be loaded 
and unloaded in a fraction of the time 
required for hand-truckers to fill or 
empty a box car of miscellaneous arti- 
cles at a platform. The processes of 
stowing and removing the container's 
cargo is transferred to the factory or 
store of the consignor and consigee, 
where it may be done at convenience 
without keeping a freight car standing 
still or occupying space in idleness in 
a yard where every foot of track and 
platform is valuable and should be 
used to the utmost. Morover, the con- 
tainers may be swung between car and 
motor truck by cranes placed at any 
point where cither motor truck or elec- 
tric car can come alongside the railroad 
tracks. 

In the service trips of the "container 
cars" already made between New 
York and Chicago and between Qeve- 
land and Chicago on the New York 
Central the containers were transferred 
between railroad car and motor truck 
in from thirty seconds to two minutes, 
although no specially equipped cranes 
have yet been provided. Thus a "con- 
tainer car" may be unloaded, reloaded 
and ready to be on its way in train 
within a matter of a few minutes. 

The "speeding up" of the service 
capacity of each unit by use of the 
"container car system" is thought to 
hold most far-reaching possibilities in 
the railroad service of the future, as 
well as in the coordinated use of Ac 
motor truck and the electric railway. 
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To Study Industry In Four Phases 

Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania authorizes calling conference 
that will discuss co-operation Jrom the viervpoint of the employer, 
the employe, the public as well as the state and government 
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Written eapeoially far Amirican Industbies 

By DR. CLIFFORD B. CONNELLEY 
ioner. Department of Labor and Industry, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 



THE scope of industrial relations 
has reached the point where an 
intensive study of the entire 
problem will be of considerable impor- 
tance. In order to crystallize the ef- 
forts put forth by industrial, commer- 
cial, engineering, governmental, civic, 
educational and religious bodies, work- 
ing for the most part independent of 
one another. 

Governor William Cameron Sproul, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, has 
authorized the calling together of an 
Industrial Relations Conference, to be 
held in Harrisburg, Penna., October 
24-27, 1921. The speakers are to be 
prominent leaders representing all in- 
terests concerned. The general sub- 
jects to be discussed will be Industrial 
Waste, Industrial Cooperation, Indus- 
trial Publicity, Industrial Education, 
Women and Children in Industry, and 
Medical Supervision of Industry. 

The stir that has been caused by the 
pubHcation of the report of the com- 
mittee of the American Engineering 
Council on the elimination of waste in 
industry is valuable chiefly because of 
the focusing of attention upon the 
"evils of industry," which, of course, 
are more or less known. No person 
can doubt that our failure to solve un- 
employment, labor turnover, industrial 
disputes, duplication of effort, and the 
like, is due to lack of cooperation. 
More progress has been made in the 
prevention of accidents and sickness in 
industry than in all the other forms 
of industrial waste, because of the 
awakening of the universal conscience 
in the matter. This is being done by 
making "safety" a part of one's char- 
acter. It is taught in the schools, 
practiced in the homes, preached from 
the pulpits, discussed in community 
centers, safety councils are organized, 
and is the means of earning a liveli- 
hood for the safety engineer, the manu- 
facturer and the dealer in safety ap- 
pliances. An industrial plant, worthy 
of the name, without a safety organiza- 
tion is almost unknown. It is true 
that it has taken about a score of 
years to reach the present development 
of the safety idea. It may take as 
long, or longer, to get as far in the 
matter of correcting unemployment, in- 



dustrial disputes and labor turnover, 
but we can never expect to get any- 
where unless the attack is made along 
somewhat the same lines. It is with 
this idea in mind that "Industrial 



Dr. Clifford B. Coimelley 

Waste" is given the most prominent 
place in connection with the coming 
conference. 

Too long have we considered indus- 
trial relations without including all the 
factors. It has been fairly well con- 
ceded that the public has a place in 
the deciding of issues between the em- 
ployer and the employe. It has been 
difficult at times to define the public, 
and still more so, to select persons of 
the proper poise and ability to repre- 
sent the public adequately in the more 
or less technical disputes that have been 
common in the field of industry. But 
notwithstanding this it is no longer 
"The public be damned"; rather it is 
"The public be served." 

The factor that has been most often 
excluded from participation in better 
industrial relations. is the state or gov- 
ernment. It is a striking fact that 
men, while they have a wholesome re- 
spect for law, have little confidence 
in the law enforcement officials. There 
is a reason for this, but it is impera- 
tive now that the industrial world, in 
particular, realize that good laws in 
the hands of inefficient or bad officials 



is perhaps worse than mediocre labor 
laws in the hands of competent and 
efficient officials. We can only get the 
right type of officials, however, when 
the employer and employe and the pub- 
lic recognize the need and then 
insist that the state or government be 
represented on all bodies, at all con- 
ferences, and in all matters where in- 
dustrial relations are involved. In 
other words there are four factors that 
make for industrial cooperation — ^the 
employer, the employe, the public, and 
tl>e state or government The prob- 
lem of industrial cooperation will be 
discussed from these four angles at the 
conference. 

The searchlight of publicity has done 
its part in bringing about a better un- 
derstanding in industrial life. There 
is, however, too much distrust of the 
press by a great many people. It i& 
true, that the press has not always 
maintained an entirely unselfish atti- 
tude on industrial questions, but is has 
never been very difficult to ascertain 
the policy of a publication. The vary- 
ing viewpoints render a fuller under- 
standing in the issue involved. We are 
too prone to read only those publica- 
tions which match our own thoughts. 
We need to face the honest difference 
of opinion on the part of a newspaper 
as well as of persons. If we knew 
more of what constitutes a "story" in- 
volving industrial interests we would 
perhans be a little more intelligent and 
illuminating in our interviews with 
reporters, and more tolerant of what 
appears sometimes as a mis-statement 
of our views. The daily newspaper 
molds industrial opinion in so far as 
we permit it. 

Another t)rpe of publication which 
has a far-reaching influence on account 
of its direct bearing upon the shop, the 
factory, and the office, is the "works 
or plant organ." It promotes better 
understanding among the employes 
themselves as well as between the man- 
agement and the employes. It is a 
hopeful siern for the future of such 
publications that a movement is now 
on foot to improve the editing of such 
papers, by getting together the editors 
to study more carefully what consti- 
tutes plant news. 
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Industrial, technical and trade mag- 
azines are, after all, the real makers 
of industrial opinion. No employer or 
employe can aflford to be without the 
publication which covers his trade or. 
field. It is almost equally as impor- 
tant to be a regular reader of a maga- 
zine which covers the general field of 
industry. It would be helpful for the 
employer to read perhaps a little more 
sympathetically the labor organization 
or^n and vice versa. 

The conference will devote one full 
session to the matter of industrial pub- 
licity. Speakers will be chosen to set 
fortfi the part that the press plays in 
industrial relations, and to point out 
how the relation can be improved by 
a more intelligent reading of current 
movements in industry. 

To one who has devoted the greater 
part of his life in advocating indus- 
trial education, in organizing such 
training in the schools and shops, and 
in serving as teacher and directing 
head of such institutions, there is no 
belittling of the part that "training for 
the job" has to do in furthering indus- 
trial relations. There is no more inter- 
esting story in the literature of Amer- 
ican education than that which tells of 
the rise and growth of industrial edu- 
cation. There remains much to be 
done in the way of training teachers 
with the^ proper industrial vision, by 
educating the youth for industry rather 
than away from it, and by giving the 
schools the backing of manufacturing 
and trade organizations. 

We have learned that industrial ed- 
ucation is not class education, as was 
urged against it not so many years 
ago. It is possible now to complete a 
well rounded industrial training that 
beeins in the elementary school, con- 
tinues through the high school and 
leads to a degree in a recognized uni- 
versity or institution of higher learn- 
ing. The plant school in training its 
own employes, and corporation 
schools, specializing in foreman train- 
ing, have also made great strides. The 
Labor Union Collie is a development 
that' is gaining headway. The most 
recent experiment in specialized indus- 
trial schooling is the sunmier school 
for women workers in industry, now 
in operation at Brjm Mawr College. 

The entire field of industrial educa- 
tion will be discussed at the conference 
with emphasis upon its bearing on in- 
dustrial relations. 

The entrance of women into politics 
will doubtless affect the labor laws of 
the country as far as women and chil- 
dren are concerned. Child labor is 
already beginning to see the "hand 
writing on the wall." Woman's labor 
laws will be woman-made and not only 
woman-lobbied as heretofore, and 
there will be no lowering of standards. 



There will be a different kind of dis- 
cussion in our open forums on this 
subject. Men and women will dis- 
cuss the issues in a more friendly spirit 
and it will no longer be possible to em- 
ploy such terms of derision as "long 
haired men and short haired women." 
It will not be necessary for women to 
fight, in the same sense as formerly, 
for their rights as workers in indus- 
try. We are looking forward to this 
type of conference in our session de- 
voted to women and children in indus- 
try. 



Medical supervision of industry 
needs little argument as to its neces- 
sity. Results are evident in the better 
health of the worker, and in the in- 
creased production from the stand- 
point of the manufacturer. The 
worthwhile facts are that more and 
more physicians are discovering this as 
a specialized field, requiring real talent 
and training ; and notable progress has 
been made in industrial hygiene and 
medicine as a result. Leaders in this 
work will be called upon to contribute 
towards a better understanding. 



Pilferage and Exports 



TpHE seriousness of losses from pil- 
^ ferage and other forms of dis- 
honesty in connection with the trans- 
portation of goods from manufacturer 
to customer, both in domestic and for- 
eign trade, are well known to all en- 
gaged in commerce. The Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of 
the House of Representatives of the 
United States instructed its sub-com- 
mittee on marine insurance to inves- 
tigate this particular trouble, as it re- 
lated to export cargo. 

Public hearings were set for July 
i8, 19 and 20. There was a large at- 
tendance at this hearing of represen- 
tatives of all the leading bodies con- 
nected with international commerce, in 
the form of manufacturers' organiza- 
tions, insurance and steamship com- 
panies, railroads, associations of exr 
porters, etc. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers was represented by Mr. 
Nathan Williams, of the Law Depart- 
ment, at Washington, and Mr. M. 
Gonzalez, Chief, Latin American 
Trade Division. After introductory 
remarks of Mr. Williams, Mr. Gonza- 
lez later made a strong plea for co- 
operation in eradicating the evils, point- 
ing out that the energies, activities and 
resources of the manufacturer, ex- 
porter, underwrite?, carrier, truckman, 
lighterman, railroadman, stevedore, 
steamship owner and even the con- 
sumer is necessary in order to success- 
fully combat the troubles, each doing 
all he can in his own domain, which 
includes the most careful attention to 
packing, prudent marking, prompt 
movement while in transit, careful se- 
lection of employes by all concerned, 
holding all strictly responsible for their 
own particular work and providing 
prompt arraignment and prosecution 
of culprits, etc. 

After numerous interpretations by 
the courts, the Harter bill has been 
found not to meet the original inten- 



tions of its framers and therefore, 
needs amendment in order to help 
place responsibility more clearly where 
it belongs. 

Since all interests are now fully 
aroused to the gravity of pilferage and 
other dishonest practices in connection 
with transportation of goods, it is to 
be hoped that measures will soon be 
taken by all concerned to discourage 
the offenders to such a degree that will 
at least permit of the transportation of 
goods in international commerce with 
tfie same degree of safety that ob- 
tained before the war offered so many 
opportunities for persons to carry out 
their dishonest inclinations without 
much fear of detection or arrest. 



SAMPLE FAIR AT BARCELONA 

THROUGH the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Spain the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers is advised that the Official Sample 
Fair, held at Barcelona for two years 
with great success, is to be held for 
the third time at Barcelona, from the 
iSth to the 25th of March, 1922. 

The American Chamber says: "We 
wish to emphasize its importance as an 
opportunity for the exhibition of 
American made merchandise, as buy- 
ers come not only from all Spain but 
from nearby countries and from Latin 
America as well to attend it. We 
hope that many American firms will 
prepare to be represented with exhi- 
bits. We should appreciate your rec- 
ommending firms to write to us for any 
special information they may desire." 
The address of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Spain is Rambla 
de los Estudios 8, Barcelona. 



SWEDEN BANS COFFEE 

The Swedish Government has pro- 
hibited the importation of coffee in- 
definitely. The decree became eflFect- 
ive from January 12. 
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The Aircraft An Aid To Journalism 

Employment of machines for the reporting of stories where the time 
element means so much, has been found valuable, and the daily 
newspapers throughout the country are extending services widely 



AS it was the New York Herald, 
that reported and took the first 
way back in December, 1903, 
photograph of the first airplane in 
its first flight, twentieth century 
journalism, dependent for success as 
it is on speed and enterprise in news 
gathering, has been influenced in no 
small degree by aircraft. Always 
alert for improvements in methods of 
circulating their publications and of 
presenting the news and photographs 
in a better manner, editors have begun 
to recognize in the airplane a servant 
able to do their bidding in numberless 
ways. In so many instances in 
recent years, .notabjy, 1920, have air- 
craft been of use to journalism that 
it will not be very long before the 
plane will become a necessity to the 
fourth estate in its varied activities. 

Leading newspapers, such as the 
New York Herald, Times, Tribune, 
World, Evening Post and Globe; 
Boston Post; Philadelphia Ledger and 
Press; Chicago Tribune; Detroit 
News; Milwaukee Journal; St. Paul 
Press and News; 
Omaha Bee; Salt 
Lake Tribune; 
Los Angeles Ex- 
a mi n e r and 
Times; San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, 
Bulletin and Call- 
Post; Portland 
/ ournal and 
Seattle Times, 
have especially as- 
signed reporters 
to keep in touch 
with and chronicle 
the latest develop- 
ments in aviation. 
Many of these 
aerial journalists 
have "covered" 
their stories by 
airplane, under- 
going varied and 
fiirilling experi- 
ences in getting 
the news. It Is 
safe to say that 
newspapers in al- 
most every state 
in the Union have 
employed the air- 
plane for adver- 



By HOWARD MINGOS 
Manufacturers Aircraft AsMndatioii, Inc. 

tising, news gathering, aerial photog- 
raphy, the transmission of photo- 
graphs and deliveries of. the publica- 
tions. 

When in early 1919 the airplane, 
with its war developed possibilities 
and peace time proposals, became 
available for the commercial needs of 
the people, many journals turned to it 
as a remarkable instrtmient for pub- 
licity. It is no doubt true that the 
editors at the inception of their use 
of aircraft had the advertising aspects 
of their experiments uppermost in 
their minds. When the San Francisco 
Bulletin, for example, sent a woman 
writer in a plane over San Francisco 
Bay to drop wreatfies on the deck of 
the ferry boat upon which General 
Pershing stood and when it dispatched 
another plane with a Thanksgiving 
turkey for the Farallone Islands, it is 
self-evident that the business office as 
well as the news gathering columns 
was served. Similar benefifs un- 
doubtedly accrued to the* business de- 
partment of the San Francisco Call- 



Usiiiff airplane to report last International yacht race 



Post when it staged a speed contest in 
which an automobile, an airplane and 
a railroad train contested for first 
place. This trial brought out that a 
railroad train starting with a first edi- 
tion of the paper and an automobile 
speeding with a second edition could 
both be beaten over a 125 mile course 
by an airplane bearii^^ a third edition. 
If these were publicity features, they 
were "news" as well. 

The service of the airplane to the 
city editor in his task of gathering 
the happenings of the day is of com- 
paratively recent origin. The history 
of this new adjunct of the "city room'* 
has been an absorbingly interesting 
one, however. One of the first instan- 
ces of a bit of genuine aerial report- 
ing was that performed in connection 
with the burning of the U. S. Army 
Transport Mt. Vernon, which caught 
afire 500 miles from San Francisco. 
Willis T. Chapman, of the San Fran- 
cisco Call-Post, with a staff photo- 
grapher, flew out to the burning 
steamer in a plane, visualized the 
situation and on 
the way back 
wrote his story on 
a typewriter in the 
clouds, thus scor- 
ing a well earned 
"scoop" over the 
competitive papers 
of the city. 

Recognizing the 
efficiency of the 
flying machine, 
Harold Martin, 
eastern superin- 
tendent of the 
Associated Press, 
chartered a Cur- 
tiss "Seagull" to 
aid in "covering" 
the America's Cup 
Races off Sandy 
Hook in July, 
1920. Robert 
Wright, of the 
Associated Press 
staff wrote such a 
vivid description 
of the races as he 
viewed them from 
the sky that his 
stories were pub- 
lished in practi- 
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S«attl« 'TimM" photoffrapking top of Mount Rainier 



cally all newspapers of the agency's 
membership. 

The New York crfBce of the Asso- 
ciated Press fejit that the utilization 
of aircraft was epochal and sent 
broadcast an announcement in which 
it was stated: 

"Whereas, seventeen years dgo, 
when the last International Yachting 
Qassics was held, the Associated 
Press covered the event from ship 
and shore, this year it is reporting 
the races from land, sea and air, by 
wireless telephone and land wire." 

Among other newspaper men whose 
names are familiar to the public by 
reason of their journalistic adventures 
in the air are Jesse Butcher, of the 
New York Times, Jack Binns, New 
York Tribune, J. Earl Clauson and 
Harold Wengler, New York World; 
Richard J. Watkins, New York 
Herald; Gene Fowler, New York 
American; Gordon Lamont, New 
York Evening Post; Frank Hill, New 
York Globe; Stanley Prenosil, Asso- 
ciated Press ; Tom Hanley, New York 
Telegraph; Floyd MacGrifF, Inter- 
national News Service; Theadore E. 
Hedlund, Boston Post; William D. 
Tipton, Baltimore Sun; Morrow 
Krimi, Chicago Tribune; Bogart 
Rogers, Los Ajigeles Examiner, and 
Bill Henry, Los Angeles Times. 

Another example of journalistic 
enterprise was that of the St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press in sending 
a plane to get the details of a cyclone 
which had swept a district 500 miles 
from Minnesota City and destroyed 
means of quick rail or road transpor- 
tation. 

Many other instances, such as the 
reporting of the World's Series by the 
Philadelphia Ledger, could be cited 
to show how the flying machine has 
served the newspaper as no other 
agency could. The future use of the 



airplane by the editor will only be 
limited by the extent to which airports 
are developed. Newspaper reporters 
perform their wiMic under great pres- 
sure; speed is^tlieir watchword and 
they cannot take anything for granted. 
The news gatherer has not the time to 
investigate if a certain town or city 
has a landing field. He must have 
definite information that such is the 
case before he can employ the plane 
to get him to his destination. 

The fact that the pictorial end of 
news getting has progressed more 
rapidly than the reportorial may prop- 
erly be ascribed to the ability of the 
aerial press photographer to do his 
work without landing. With the sup- 
ply of war pictures rapidly diminish- 
ing, the editors of the picture supple- 
ments, a feature of many of our 
leading journals, have welcomed the 
advent of the flying machine to pro- 
vide them with novelties in the way 



of photographs. Many of these pic- 
tures have been supplied by Air 
Service and professional flyers who 
have taken up this work as a vocation. 

Sky views of estates, beautiful 
homes, inspiring bits of scenery and 
cities have found their way into the 
picture supplements in recent months. 
Special photographers were sent over 
the stadia where the collegiate foot- 
ball and World's Series games were 
played to snap views of the crowds 
and plays. The field of aerial photo- 
graphy has unlimited possibilities and 
the newspapers are not unmindful of 
them. 

For every photograph which air- 
planes have caught and carried to 
newspapers, they have transported 
hundreds of copies of the publications 
themselves. The saving in time in 
bringing the paper to its readers by 
the airplane is incredible in some 
instances. The New York Times 
sensationally demonstrated this when 
it delivered several hundred copies of 
its first edition to the Republican 
National Convention in Chicago on the 
same date of issue. Ordinarily, by 
rail, the Times would reach Chicago 
the following day, or eighteen hours 
later. Delegates to the Convention 
who were handed copies of the paper 
could hardly believe their eyes and 
many of them sent telegrams of con- 
gratulation on the feat to the pub- 
lishers. 

So, too, the New York Evening 
Post, which on several occasions 
utilized aircraft in dejlivery. One, 
when rail and water transportation 
was tied up by strikes, an Aeromarine 
flying, boat carried an edition of the 
Post far into New Jersey, giving sub- 
scribers delivery quicker than under 
ordinary circumstances. Again, when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democratic 
Vice-Presidential nominee was noti- 
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fied, a Gdlaudet land plane carried a 
special edition to Poughkeepsie. 

The Qeveland Plain Dealer in Sep- 
tember, 1919, made deliveries to all 
parts of Ohio by means of aircraft. 
It established a record in time of de- 
livery between Qeveland and Akron. 
The Denver Post made several deliver- 
ies throughout northern Colorado, 
while the Oregon Sunday Journal 
similarly used the airplane in carry- 
ing its issue to Astoria. The Pitts- 
burgh Press on October 9, 1920, de- 
livered 200 copies of its paper by air 
to Altoona, Pa. 

These instances have been chosen 



from scores of others where the air- 
plane has demonstrated its worth as a 
circulation medium. This use of air- 
craft is still embryonic, but as time 
goes on there is no doubt that pub- 
lishers will avail themselves to a 
greater degree of its benefits as a quick 
and certain carrier. 

Summing up the relation of aircraft 
to the press it may b# stated that 
aviation as a unit has proven its abso- 
lute efficiency. It slashes time, bring- 
ing the news to the reader of news- 
papers hours earlier than otherwise 
could be possible. It has opened up a 
new source of pictorial news and ways 



of "covering" events. While, earlier in 
the game, editors hesitated to permit 
their reporters to go aloft on assign- 
ments, the lack of accidents have given 
them a confidence in the safety of the 
aircraft. Could the proper support, 
however, be extended to a movement 
to bring about the accomplishment of 
a unification of such air traffic facili- 
ties that now exist and for the intelli- 
gent promotion of landing fields 
through or under centralized Federal 
control, it is highly probable that the 
press will adapt the airplane to its 
needs to a greater and more effective 
d^ree, 



How It Feels 'Way Up In The Air 

The 1921 Aircraft Year Book, published fcp the Manufacturers 
Aircraft Association, ghes a graphic idea of what a man goes 
through when he makes an altihfde record for the whole world 



CONDUCTING experiments in 
developing the supercharger. 
United States Air Service on 
February 27, 1920, sent up a Packard 
built Lepere biplane which broke the 
world's altitude record held by Roland 
Rohlfs, chief test pilot for the Curtiss 
Aeroplane and Motor Corporation. 
The pilot of the Army plane was Ma- 
jor Rudolph W. Schroeder, chief test 
pilot at the army engineering experi- 
mental station, McCook Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio. * 

Major Schroeder battled upward 
through hurricane winds to a height 
which the Bureau of Standards, on 

• calibrating his instruments, fixed offi- 
cially at 33,000 feet, while by the rules 
of the Federation Aeronautique Inter- 
nationale, under which world records 
are homologated the figures were 
33,114 feet. 

The Bureau of Standards' method 
was sufficient, however, to transfer the 
record from Rohlfs to Schroeder, the 
former's record being 32,450 feet made 
with a Curtiss Wasp triplane, without 
a supercharger, at Garden City, Sep- 
tember 18, 1919. 

Schroeder had reached 29,000 feet 
on September 6, that year, consequent- 
ly he and Rohlfs were friendly rivals 
for honors, and it was Rohlfs who was 
the first to wire congratulations to 
Schroeder for his remarkable exploit 
— an achievement particularly attract- 
ive to the public because of the thrill- 
ing incidents accompanying it. 

Schroeder's plane was especially 
prepared to spend many hours in the 
unexplored atmosphere far out of 



sight of those who watched him as- 
cend from McCook Field. Special 
fuel was provided through the efforts 
of Thomas Midgely, Jr., who had been 
developing "anti-knock" fuels for the 
Dayton Wright Company. Dressed in 
the warmest flying clothes obtainable, 
Schroeder was also provided with two 
tanks of oxygen, one a reserve, calcu- 
lated to supply hfs lungs for three 
hours after leaving the zone of life- 
sustaining air within which the earth 
revolves. His principal object was to 
explore the trade winds sweeping from 
west to east at marvelous speed, though 
too high to sustain life without artifi- 
cial aid. 

At 18,000 feet Schroeder began 
"smoking" his oxygen. The t^pera- 
ture had fallen 67 d^rees below zero 
(Fahrenheit). The center section of 
the sturdy Lepere was coated an inch 
thick with ice. Exhaust from the 
motor sprayed fumes of carbon-mon- 
oxide over the pilots 

NMurinc the Roof of the World 

The 400 horse power Liberty motor 
maintained its climbing ability with 
the aid of the supercftarger which pro- 
vided just the right mixture even at 
the height of 33,000 feet. Schroeder 
had no idea how high it was possible 
to fly. He believed the "ceiling" to be 
about 48,000 feet. Finding that he 
was then higher than any human being 
had been before him, Schroeder ex- 
amined his gauges and seeing that he 
still had fuel for an hour and half, 
continued to push on, climbing stead- 
ily, meanwhile making notes of the 



performance of plane and motor re- 
cording the temperature every 50 feet 
and^ most important of all, observing 
the winds which had been driving 
against his machine and pushing it 
backward faster than the propeller 
could pull it forward during the climb. 

He had found one series of these 
trade winds at 30,000 feet, ranging 
from 100 to 300 miles an hour in velo- 
city. At the peak of his climb, 33,114 
feet, he found the winds blowing east- 
ward at 225 miles an hour. At this ^ 
juncture he missed the oxygen and 
hurriedly investigated. He had been 
using the reserve tank, the first one 
having failed to function. He found 
the reserve tank empty and turned 
back to the first tank, which contin- 
ued to fail him. 

Tearing off his ice-encrusted gog- 
gles and gasping for want of air and 
inhaling the poisonous fumes of car- 
bon-monoxide from the motor ex- 
haust, Schroeder threw his machine 
nose down and leaned forward to cut 
the switch, just as he fainted. This 
saved his life. Those on the field who 
had been scanning the sky for first 
sight of the daring flier, saw a thin 
wisp of vapor-like smoke, appear over 
the city. Moments later they made 
out the plane. It was spinning and 
out of control. As it neared the 
ground they saw it straighten out and, 
after an anxious delay, circle about 
and glide into McCook Field. Limp 
and helpless, Schroeder's body was 
slouched in the cockpit, his head 
drooped over the side and, to the 
amazement of everyone, his eyes were 
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frozen wide open. He looked like a 
dead man coated with the ice that made 
the machine a ghostly ship. Schroed- 
er spent many days in the hospital 
nearly blinded and with a valvular dis- 
turbance of the heart. He asserted 



that his plane had been out of control 
from the peak of his climb till he 
regained consciousness sufficiently v to 
recognize his danger a few hundred 
feet over the city. 
The plane had fallen five miles 



and its pilot lived, proniising the 
world that if opportunity afforded, 
he would go up in a glass enclosed, 
sealed, cabined machine amply 
fueled to fly to the ultimate, roof of 
the world. 



Radium, An Essential Factor In Safety 

Its rolfi in industry is less spectacular, but perhaps even more 
important than as a therapeutic agent, for it is constantly saving 
lives in darkness in mines, in factories and other concerns 



RADIUM, the most mysterious 
and most powerful element 
known to science, which has the 
greatest power of all discovered 
sources of energy, has now been linked 
with the safety movement and will lend 
its power to the prevention of avoid- 
able accidents. So great is its power 
that one gram is stifficient to raise a 
ton of water from the freezing to the 
boiling point. If one ton of it were 
harnessed to a ship equipped with 
1,500 H. P. engines, the ship would 
be propelled at the rate of 15 knots an 
hour for thirty years. 

Radimn is best known to the world 
through its curative properties in the 
treatment of cancer and through its 
commercial value in making radium 
luminous material. The power of 
raditmi was made known only a few 
years ago through the efforts of a Pol- 
ish woman scientist, and a French and 
an American professor. Radium now 
'treats thousands of cases of cancer an- 
nually, preventing death and eliminat- 
ing a great deal of suffering. 

Radium's role in industry as a life- 
saver is less spectacular, but perhaps 
even more important than it is as a 
therapeutic agent. The great mass of 
accidents in factories, in mines and in 
other industrial institutions where 
darkness is a creator of danger, are be- 
ing eliminated through the newest in- 
vention of science — radiiun luminous 
material. Radium illuminated watches 
are familiar articles. The same mate- 
rial that illuminates these is now being 
employed in great factories on all 
power line switches where fumbling 
might mean electrocution to the oper- 
ator. 

High pressure gauges, which are in- 
stalled as an insurance against dangers 
are deprived of a great deal of their 
safety value through inconstant light- 
ing. Their dependability as indicators 
is increased tremendously through 
making them safe 24 hours a day by 
the application of radium liuninous 
materml, which is invariably luminous 
in the dark. Steam gauges and water 



gauges of all sorts are making use of 
radium to increase safety. 

Electric switches are often set in 
places which are unlit. This includes 
electric lighting equipment which is 
usually visible only after the light it 
controls has been turned on. A spot 
of radium luminous material on the 
button Of switch makes them easily 
located in thesdark, so that in emer- 
gency they may quickly be made use of. 

Likewise, a fire alarm or a fire extin- 
guished is deprived of a good deal of 
its efficiency tfirough being invisible in 
the dark. Radium luminous material 
acts as a quick locater for them. Tele- 
phones which are often necessarily 
found quickly in the dark in emergen- 
cies, various emergency call bells, and 
revolvers are made more useful 
through the application of undark. 
Gun sights, illuminated, insure accur- 
acy of aim in the dark. The need of 
luminating poison bottles, so that they 
may stand out wamingly in the dark 
has been demonstrated too often to 
need further dwelling on. An inter- 
esting safety device is the safe com- 
bination whose dial is radium luminat- 
ed, so that no artificial light need be 
used for it. 

The industrial uses of radium lumin- 
ous material are many. Bolts that are 
necessarily attached to the dark under- 
portions of machines and equipment 
are being touched with dabs of this 
luminous material with a consequent 
great 'saving of bloodshed. In mines 
where the carrying of oil lamps or the 
placing of electric lighting equipment 
is not feasible, radium has been found 
to be a boon to humanity. There are 
dark corners in the dark underground 
channels which miners must traverse, 
corners where danger lurks — these are 
made safe through the unvarying lu- 
minosity of radium. 

The value of radium to mariners is 
commencing to be recognized. Not 
only the compass dials, but the steering 
wheels, the gauges, and other instru- 
ments which should be instantly and 
uninterruptedly visible have b^ 



touched with radium. Motorists, 
motor cyclists, and the operators of 
any machinery which has indicating 
dials, or gauges which tell of the speed 
of the motor or the quantity and mix- 
ture of fuels and oils, are finding the 
solution of their difficulties in radium 
luminous material. The hazard of 
uncertainty has been reduced. 

While radium is the most valuable 
element in the world — a, gram of 
radium, which is about a thimbleful, 
costs $120,000, as opposed to $150 for 
an ounce of platinum. So powerful 
is it when mixed with other materials 
that even the minutest particle *is ef- 
fective in making material self-lumin- 
ous for years. It is this quality which 
makes radium luminous material com- 
mercially possible. 

The great value of radium is due to 
its scarcity, and to the great difficulty 
in isolating it after it has been found. 
Much of the radium of the world is 
now found in America, in carnotie 
fields. A great portion of this comes 
from the Undark Radiiun mines in the 
Paradox Valley of Colorado. 
. The ore is found in narrow seams 
in the ground. It is sorted and packed 
in one hundred pound sacks and trans- 
ported sixty miles to the nearest rail- 
road station on the backs of burros 
and mules. Thence it is shipped in 
carload lots 2,900 miles across the 
continent to an extraction plant. 

Two hundred and fifty tons of ore 
treated with an equal amount of chem- 
icals and water yields one gram, which 
is about the size of a pin head. 

The power of radium lies in the 
penetrating character of its rays, which 
disintegrate and travel at the rate of 
3,000 miles a quarter of a second. 

In addition to the use of radium 
luminous material on machinery in in- 
dustrial plants, it is used extensively 
for the marking of any comer or spot 
which should be visible in the dark. 

When other lights fail, when fuses 
blow out, wires break down — radium 
will glow dependably without danger 
of explosion or of burning. 
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$90,000,000 A Year In Illness 



Business men in the Wall Street District, finding 13,500,000 days 
are lost in a year by sickness, plan a greater hospital to reduce this 
enormous loss due to illness and accident hazard to a minimum 



Written especially for American Industrirs 

By W ILUAM HAM LIN CHILDS 
Presiclent^ The^arrett ik>miMiiiy 



ALMOST in the shade of the 
New York Stock Exchange 
■ and yet so close to the edge 
of New York Bay that its windows 
are cooled with the salt mist that 
sometimes blows over that congested 
tip of Manhattan Island, stands a hos- 
pital uniquely situated in a hundred 
respects. 

It is not an emergency hospital 
alone; yet in the Wall Street disaster 
which killed two score almost in its 
front yard, it treated 173 patients in 
a single hour. It is not a hospital 
for seamen; yet hundreds of men of 
the world's navies have been nursed 
back to health through its wards and 
dispensaries. It is not a hospital for 
office boys and corporation presidents ; 
yet in large numbers these too have 
come to it for treatment. 

But, now more than ever before, 
it is to be a hospital to administer 
to the needs of 1,500,000 people who 
spend most of their waking hours at 
daily tasks in that less than a square 
mile of the United States that is 
boimded by Chambers street, the 
North River, New York Bay and the 
East River. 

A large number of business men 
are now undertaking the expansion 
of Broad Street Hospital to the end 
that the community which they know 
as "Downtown New York" shall not 
be improtected in time of emergency 
or even in the casual illnesses of so 
many hundreds of thousands of 
workers. But the problem is not 
alone New York's. The problem of 
lost time and lost energy is the prob- 
lem of every center of business from 
Gopher Prairie to the sea. 

The facts that are to be pointed out 
from studies made of New York ill- 
ness are but a reflection of what is 
likely to be felt wherever the prob- 
lem of illness is studied. But partly 
because the facts are specific are they 
interesting. A few of the arguments 
that have influenced the formation of 
the Downtown Hospital Association 
are the following:" 

Out of every hundred workers in 
the area to be served by the hospi- 
tal three are on the daily sick list. 
Forty-five thousand in this district 



alone are away from their jobs 
every day of the year. If the aver- 
age of their salaries be taken at 
$2,000 a year, the loss in wages 
alone is $90,000,000. The loss in 
energy is beyond computation. 



WUlUm Hamlin ChOds 

But in the institutions which have 
their own medical departnuents the 
rates of illness are found to be lower. 
There can be no doubt what the cause 
is that the Bankers' Trust Company 
illness rate is lower than the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance G)mpany has 
found to be the average over a 
large field. Nor is there any doubt 
but that it is the medical department 
that has brought a lower rate at the 
Chemical National Bank. The insti- 
tutions that have had preliminary ex- 
aminations, medical supervision, an- 
nual re-examinations, or any part of 
the program that most of the banks 
and corporations now haVe, are show- 
ing a decreased loss of time due to 
illness. Those institutions that have 
given attention to physical welfare as 
a distinct part of their work, through 
their personnel departments, phy- 
sicians, nurses, or merely lay members 
of their staflFs, have shown results that 
are not to be denied. 

The degree to which the individual 
departments have been developed nat- 



urally depends upon the size of the 
respective institutions. The Guaranty 
Trust Company and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
maintain health services independent 
in almost every particular. The great 
majority of the other large institu- 
tions, however, supplement their own 
activities by securing putside aid. 

The Barrett Company had occasion 
to use the hospital in a serious emer- 
gency not long ago. The distance to 
the services of a physician was to be 
the absolute determinant of the life 
or death of an employe suddenly 
stricken with typhoid pneumonia. The 
life was saved ; and, though the speci- 
fic incident may not now seem impor- 
tant amid general statistics, it sug- 
gests a question which every employer 
should ask himself. 

"Suppose an employe of ours were 
stricken ill in the office or met with 
an accident in the street. What would 
we do ? Have we near at hand a doc- 
tor or a hospital that may be called? 
And what shall we do when an em- 
ploye asks for medical advice? Do 
we not owe it to him and to our busi- 
ness to be sure that the best possible 
facilities are ready? Is this not a 
type of insurance? The occasion for 
the use of the hospital may not 
arise. But if it does, it will be ready." 

Such corporations as the Federal 
Reserve Bank, J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany, Bankers Trust Company, Chem- 
ical National Bank, Brown Brothers, 
United Fruit Company and the Barber 
Steamship Lines, have chosen to em- 
ploy the services of New York's 
downtown hospital as the best means 
of rounding out the work of their own 
medical departments. 

In this way, these corporations, and 
many others of similar importance, 
have availed themselves of the use of 
a highly developed X-ray department, 
pathological laboratories, a first class 
dispensary, an ambulance service for 
emergencies, and the hospital serv- 
ices of physicians, surgeons and 
nurses. 

But the hospital has been unable 
to do as large a measure of work 
as it would like. In the largest com- 
muting district in the world — ^400,000 
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come by railroad to downtown Man- 
4iattan each day; 1,000,000 by sub- 
way, elevated, surface car lines, and 
ferry, and 100,000 by foot or automo- 
bile — ^the hospital is now going to 
be able to undertake a test in preven- 
tive and curative medicine. 

It is going to be able to undertake 
the task in downtown New York of 
reducing the nine days per person lost 
through illness a year — a loss amount- 
ing in the entire country to six bil- 
lions of dollars in wages and work un- 
done. It is going to do its share 
toward a downtown revision of the 
calculations of time lost, that have re- 
sulted in some corporations finding it 
necessary to reserve as large a fund 
for illness as for vacations — to reduce 
for them one of the costs of doing bus- 
iness from among those so-called 
"fixed charges" that make up over- 
head — to show an even wider discrep- 



ancy than at present between the aver- 
age time lost by the employe and the 
thirty days sick leave allowed some 
federal employes under Civil Service 
rules. It is going to attempt to cut 
casual illness absence by a large per- 
centage and to lessen the hazard of 
serious illness. 

But from the point of view of emer- 
gency work alone the men of New 
York*s Downtown Hospital Associa- 
tion have found that their hospital 
facilities are lacking. In the district 
at the present time there are 175 hos- 
pital beds for 1,500,000 persons — one 
bed for every 8,6oQ persons ! Through- 
out New York State the ratio is one 
hospital bed to every 333 persons. In 
New York City, the ratio is one to 
200; in London, one to 500; in Paris, 
one to 100; and in Berlin one to 300. 
But in lower Manhattan, probably the 
richest business district in the world. 



the ratio is only a little better than 
one to 10,000. 

It may be unnecessary ever to bring 
the number of hospital beds in this 
district up to the 7,500 that would 
meet the New York standard, for the 
resident population is but 18,000. But 
it is clear that 175 beds is far too 
few both from the standpoint of cas- 
ual illness and from that of such dis- 
asters as the Wall Street explosion 
which filled the hospital with vic- 
tims even to its corridors. 

There is another aspect to the eco- 
nomic loss due to physical incapacity 
— a loss more difficult to compute. 
That is the loss of life spent before 
its time. Shall we compute the value 
of one who dies prematurely on the 
basis of his salary multiplied by the 
number of years of foreshortening or 
shall we take- merely his earning as 
the interest on a larger principal sum 
that would annually yield the sanie re- 
turn? In any case the human ele- 
ment of the value of life has not 
been considered and the calculations 
fail to present the true picture. 

But that there is a loss from this 
source as well as from day to day 
illnesses is indisputable. Professor 
Irving Fisher of Yale has said that 
fifteen years might be added to the 
average length of life by only a sane 
attention to the care of the health 
and the first signs of illness. 

In India the average duration of 
life is 25 years, in Sweden it is 50 
years, in Denmark 51.7, in France 
47.5, in England and Wales 45.9, in 
Italy 42.9, and in Prussia 42.8. In 
Massachusetts it is 45 years. Evi- 
dently, then, the length of human life 
is dependent on definite conditions^ 
and it is reasonable to suppose that a 
variation of those conditions will re- 
sult in a variation of the length of 
life. In a single country, Switzerland, 
there has been observed a lengthening- 
of life over the centuries. In Geneva^ 
where records are available for the 
past four centuries, the i6th century 
showed a life span of 21.2 years, the 
17th showed 25.7 years, the i8th 33.6,, 
and the 19th 39.7. 

And it is upon a logical deduction 
from such thoughts as these that a 
large part of downtown Manhattan 
has become interested in increasing- 
the hospital protection of that sec- 
tion of the country where their own 
and their employes' daylight hours are 
spent. If illness is a factor in the 
costs of business comparable to the 
cost of rent, heating and vacations^ 
then it has a rightful place even in 
the business calculating of the employ- 
er. If its ravages are the cause of 
death coming, on an average, a decade 
and a half before its time, it merits the 
attention of everyone who thinks. 
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The Commercial Situation In India 

Elucidation h^ special correspondents of the National Association of 
Manufacturers of the condition of trade in the foreign country where 
American goods h(ts>e been finding a constantly growing market 



INDIA is one of the great markets 
of the world to which, before the 
war, American manufacturers gave 
but little attention and which market 
is at present very little understood. In 
spite of this fact there has been a 
growing trade with India in recent 
years, largely on account of the condi- 
tions brought about by the Great War, 
but also to a considerable degree be- 
cause of the increasing interest which 
Indian merchants themselves liave tak- 
en in endeavoring to cultivate direct re- 
lations with American business houses. 
Recent reports show that imports from 
the United States into the port of 
Bombay alone, in the year ended in 
March last, were valued at nearly $33,- 
000,000, an increase of $15,000,000 
over the previous year. A great deal 
of this trade with India on the part of 
the United States appears to rest on 
a sound foundation, particularly in 
such lines as automobiles, iron and 
steel and certain classes of hardware. 

Before the war, Germany had a rap- 
idly growing trade with India, but this 
trade so far as it has not been taken 
care of by the United Kingdom has 
been largely shared between the United 
States and Japan. Last year, however, 
Japanese trade in iron and steel with 
India almost completely collapsed. 

India at present is suffering from 
the same troubles as the rest of the 
world, and these troubles are well des- 
cribed in the following special report 
from the Association's correspondents, 
written in June : 

"Business generally in India is the 
worst we have known it in the whole 
of our experience of the country ex- 
tending over 35 years. Dealers are 



repudiating their contracts or refusing 
their drafts on all sorts of excuses, 
mostly on the plea that the Government 
guaranteed a two-shilling rupee and 
that they will not take up their drafts 
at any other rate. The real cause of 
the trouble is over-buying. When ex- 
change rose as it did to 2s. iid., deal- 
ers who had, we will say as an example, 
100,000 rupees capital ordered goods 
in sterling or in dollars to what they 
estimated this 100,000 rupees would be 
sufficient to cover. Before the goods 
arrived here the value of the rupee 
commenced to fall. Many people were 
of an opinion that the fall was only 
temporary and that the rupee would 
recover, instead of which the fall con- 
tinued and dealers found themselves 
with, roughly speaking, goods to the 
value of twice the amount in sterling 
or dollars to what they could pay for. 
The result is that the ports, jetties, 
banks and private warehouses are 
loaded up with unclaimed goods, and 
the situation does not in aiiy way seem 
to improve. 

Effect of Concessions to Debtors 

**A number of principals from Eng- 
land have visited the country to en- 
deavor to prevail upen the dealers to 
pay up, but in the end have found that 
the quickest, in fact the only way was 
to allow them liberal concessions, which 
have in some cases been as high as 40 
per cent. This, in our opinion, has 
been good only in part, but has had 
altogether a most demoralizing effect. 
Dealers now instead of asking for con- 
cessions, demand them. In some parts 
of the coutry they formed associations, 
the members of which have bound 



themselves uder severe penalties not 
to take up their g^ds until concessions 
have been ma^e or until payment has 
been accepted at the rate of two shil- 
lings to the rupee. 

"This is especially the case in Bom- 
bay and Upper India. In Calcutta we 
have another association whose mem- 
bers are endeavoring to force the banks 
to accept payment at the rate ruling 
on the date on which the drafts ma- 
tured. Unfortunately, there seems to 
be no united action amongst the rep- 
resentatives of shippers to bring the 
dealers to a sense of business morality. 
Each manufacturer or representative 
is taking some sort of individual action 
but in our opinion much better results 
could have been achieved had manu- 
facturers put forward a united front. 

"Added to the above, we have all 
over India something in the shape of 
a political movement or a boycott of 
foreign goods. This is not at present 
doing much harm, but we notice, espe- 
cially amongst the educated classes, a 
disposition to do without an imported 
article when a locally manufactured 
substitute can be procured. This is no 
doubt commendable and must ultimate- 
ly work for the good of the country 
if the movement could be separated 
from politics." 

Sources of India's Imports 

The sources of Indians chief imports 
are as follows : 

British Importations: Leather, ma- 
chinery, drugs, piece goods, mill stores, 
paper, chemicals, paints, beltings, 
sporting requisites. 

American: Lubricating and other 
oils, cinema films, hardware, tools. 
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arms and ammunition, electrical goods, 
motor cars, motor accessories, motor 
tires motor oils, provisions, patent 
medicines, paper, lamps, playing cards, 
hosiery, paints, dyes, liquid fuel. 

Japanese: Cheap glassware, fancy 
goods, straw boards, paper, toys, 
matches. 

Swiss: Watches and clocks, em- 
broideries. 

German: Chemicals, fancy goo^s, 
toys, glassware, dyes. 

Belgian: Glassware. 

Scandinavian: Paper, wood pulp. 

"The usual terms of credit from all 
nations to India," continues the re- 
port, "are drafts at 30, 60 or 90 days, 
documents on payment or documents 
on acceptance, according to the stand- 
ing of the indentor. English and Con- 
tinental firms have recently been de- 
manding from 30 to 50 per cent ad- 
vance payment. American firms seem 
to prefer confirmed bankers* credit, 
against which they can draw. 

ConditioB of N«w IndnstriM 

"Exporters are not at present receiv- 
ing satisfactory prices for their prod- 
ucts. Of course, war {)rices have some- 
what spoiled them and led them to 
expect much better prices, but almost 
every description of indigenous prod- 
uct is at present in a very poor way. 



"Banking facilities for foreign trade 
are quite adequate. 

"The deprivations on account of the 
war encouraged activity in certain in- 
dustrial lines, including tanning, leather 
works, railway wagons, iron smelting 
and in a small way chemicals. We un- 
derstand soap in the near future will 
be manufactured in a large way in In- 
dia. Cigarette and small brassware 
factories have increased. 

"In 1919 innumerable companies for 
almost every description of industry 
were promoted and the lawyers are as 
busy to-day liquidating as they were 
then floating. 

"The cost of living does not show at 
present any signs of recession. House 
rents are receding somewhat from the 
very much inflated rates which were 
coming into force in 1919-20 when 
Government were compelled to legis- 
late specially against it. 

Labor DifficuItiM 

"Labor is a very difficult problem in 
this country. Labor on all sides is de- 
manding hi^rher wages, but experience 
goes to show that with native labor 
higher wage invariably results in less 
proouction. The Indian can exist on a 
very small wage; if he is paid more, 
he accumulates the excess and then 
stops work until his accumulation is 



exhausted. Labor in the coal fields is 
a problem which cannot be overcome. 
In tea gardens where they use labor 
imported from other districts they are 
at present having great trouble. The 
labor there gets a small fixed wage and 
an extra according to work. Owing to 
the bad position of the tea trade gen- 
erally the coolies are earning much less 
wages than they have during the past 
few years, with the result that there is 
a deal of labor trouble. 

"The best quality of mutton is re- 
tailing in Calcutta at 24 cents per 
pound, beef somewhat less. Flout is 
6 cents a pound and gasoline 60 cents 
a gallon. 

"India is just now in a most deplor- 
able condition. Unrest is the principal 
topic of the day and trade is practically 
at a stand-still. Many of our oldest 
business houses have been severely hit. 
This may be put down to speculation 
in war commodities, specially jute and 
gunny bags. The money market is 
most stringent; retailers are feeling it 
exceedingly. Wholesale dismissal of 
covenanted hands has been the rule 
rather than the exception, and every- 
where one hears of reductions in es- 
tablishments. Many old established 
retail firms have come under the auc- 
tioneer's hands. India is generally 
passing through a most critical time." 



Indians Imports Increase 



INDIA'S imports of machinery and 
millwork, including belting in 
1919, were valued at $19,006,602, 
against $16,984,085 in the preceding 
year. There were noticeable increases 
in cotton-mill machinery, $1,589,723, 
in boilers, $389,320, and in electrical 
machinery, $324,433. Sewing and 
knitting machines decreased by $681,- 
310, and jute mill machinery by 
$389,320. Cotton mill machinery was 
valued at $5,353,150, of which the 
United Kingdom supplied $4,412,293, 
the United States $519,093, and Japan 
$421,764. The share of Bombay was 
the same as in the preceding year, 
ninety-one per cent. Jute mill machin- 
ery amounted to $1,849,270 as against 
$2,238,590 in 1917-18. The United 
Kingdom accounted for $1,751,940 as 
against $2,011467 in the preceding 
year, and Japan only $64,887 against 
$162,217. Electrical machinery was 
imported to the extent of $1,265,290, 
an increase of thirty-five per cent, 
over the preceding year. The imports 
from the United States nearly doub- 
led from $259,547 in 1917-18 to $519'- 
093 in the year under review, while 
the imports from the United King- 



dom increased from $583,890 to 
$648,867. 

The pre-war average imports from 
the United States were $64,887 and 
from the United Kingdom, $1,005,743. 
The imports from America have, since 
the war, greatly increased. Boilers 
were valued at $746,197 as against 
$324,433 in the preceding year. Only 
27,534 sewing and knitting machines 
were imported as against 57.761 in 
1917-18. The main source of supply 
was the United States with ninety- 
seven per cent of the trade. The im- 
ports of typewriters in the pre-war 
year were 6,267, valued at $324,443. 
Machinery for tea gardens increased 
by $64,887 to $486,650, and mining 
machinery by $194,660 to $356,877. 



CUBA AND THE PARCEL POST 

EFFORTS to arrange a parcel post 
convention between the United 
States and Cuba have heretofore been 
prevented because of the refusal of 
the Cuban Government to enter into 
such convention until the United States 
Government made it possible for Cu- 
ban exporters to send cigars and cig- 



arettes to the United States by parcel 
post. Mr. Fordney has now introduced 
a bill, H. R. 7293, which is favored 
by the Advisory Committee on For- 
eign Mail, United States Treasury 
Department, Post Office Department 
and various commercial bodies. This 
bill will permit the importation of 
cigars, cheroots or cigarettes in boxes 
or packages containing quantities^ as 
prescribed by law for like articles 
manufactured in the United States ; in 
other words, in lots of from 5 to 500 
in the case of cigars and of from 5 to 
100 in the case of cigarettes. The bill 
also provides that cigars, cheroots or 
cigarettes imported by mail or parcel 
post may be inspected, stamped and 
delivered without being compelled to 
remove to public store or bonded ware- 
house. 

As there appears to be no opposition 
to the proposed changes in the revised 
statutes, or no good reason why they 
should not be made, and as the estab- 
lishment of a parcel post with Cuba 
might be made of considerable value 
to American exporters and importers, 
every effort will be made by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Foreign Mails 
and by organizations with which it is 
associated to secure passs^e of this 
bill. 
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Developing The Free City Of Danzig 

Eighfy or ninefy per cent of the population speak '^^ German 
language and the port has developed into one of much significance 
following the great changes brought about by the world war 



THE American Consul at Danzig 
writes: "The Free City of 
Danzig has a population of 
roughly 350,000, of whom from 
eighty to ninety per cent are Germans 
in language, customs and standards of 
living. After Danzig, which has 200,- 
000 inhabitants, the leading centers of 
population are Zoppot (18,400), Ohra 
(12,300) and Oliva (11,700). 

"The area of the Free City is ap- 
proximately 750 square miles, the 
country being low and flat in the east 
and rolling with slight elevations to 
the west and south-west of Danzig. 
The climate is that of the northern 
temperate zone and not tuilike that of 
our New Ejigland coast. The terri- 
tory does not possess mineral re- 
sources and its forests are of limited 
importance. The rural districts are 
chiefly agricultural but their produc- 
tion does not at present suffice to 
feed the entire Free City population. 

"Danzig was before the war an im- 
portant grain, lumber and sugar 
market and export center. In the im- 
port trade it was la receiving and dis- 
tributing point for coal, petroleiun 
products, fertilizer, herring and 
other food products, salt, etc. The 
city had further an active transit trade 
in such lines as ore, stone, quebracho 
wood, salt-peter, phosphates, slag, 
hides, etc. Danzig is a more imixjrtant 
commercial than industrial center. 
It has, however, important shipbuild- 
ing yards, a considerable number of 
sawmills, two sugar refineries, grain 
mills, a car factory, breweries, distil- 
leries, plants for the manufacture 
of fertilizer, a bolt and nut factory, 
and a variety of other industrial 
establishments whose products include 
amber goods, matches, glass and soda, 
chocolate and confectionery, roofing, 
cigarettes, bricks, furniture, preserved 
fish, etc., etc. 

Win Be Poland's Port 

"Danzig has derived a new sig- 
nificance from the fact that under the 
Treaty of Versailles it is to be Pol- 
and's port and a part of the Polish 
custwns territory. Its commercial 
importance will be found, not in the 
market represented by 350,000 inhab- 
itants of the Free City territory, but 
in the cit/s iposition at the mouth of 



the Vistula as port of entry and dis- 
tributing center for Poland and the 
adjoining territory of eastern Europe. 
While under the Treaty of Versailles 
and the recently concluded Polish- 
Danzig Convention the Free City is 
to be included in the Polish customs 
territory, the Convention provides for 
a delay of three months, and in the 
meantime the German customs tariff 
and German import and export re- 
strictions remain in full force at Dan- 
zig. 

"Danzig h^s, for the present at least, 
retained the Germant mark; and the 
unfavorable exchange situation as 
well as unsettled conditions in eastern 
Europe tend to reduce commercial re- 
lations withi the United States to a 
minimum. American imports have 
since the war been virtually confined 



to relief shipments to Poland. Certain 
Danzig firms and especially commis- 
sion houses and agents are interested 
in establishing American connections, 
but this is largely in view of future 
needs. 

"Polish relief shipments have 
brought considerable numbers of 
American steamers to Danzig and 
several lines maintain a more or less 
regular and frequent freight service 
to this port. The difficulty of securing 
return cargo for the United States 
has tended to check the development 
of this trade. On the other hand, a 
considerable number of emigrants 
leavq for the United States by way 
of Danzig and two regular passenger 
services under the American flag have 
recently been established between New 
York and the Free City.'* 



Pressing Poznan Case 



A DECISION has been reached by 
firms which shipped goods to 
Havana on the Polish-American Nav- 
igation Corporation's freighter, Pos- 
nan, last October when she was under 
charter to the Acme Operating Com- 
pany, to press their claims for dam- 
ages sustained through the non-deliv- 
ery of the cargoes. At a conference 
of the shippers held at the office of 
Hunt, Hill & Bett, it was decided that 
the various firms should report the 
amount of their claims to Judge E. H. 
LaCombe, who was appointed a special 
commissioner by the court, when the 
decision was handed down on July 9 
in the United States District Court by 
Judge Learned Hand. 

An interlocutory decree has been 
given against the vessel already and 
this will be made final, it was indicat- 
ed, as soon as the special commissioner 
is able to make a final estimate as to 
the damages sustained by the compan- 
ies which consigned their freight to 
this vessel for movement to Havana. 
The shippers will proceed in rem 
against the ship and in personam 
against the Acme Operating Company, 
the charterer and against the Polish- 
American Navigation Corporation, the 
owner, for damagfes growing out of a 



maritime tort. 

The ill-fated voyage of the Poznan 
has been the subject of much discus- 
sion in shipping circles. The steamer 
sailed from New York on October 3 
and arrived at Havana on October 8. 
On October 10 a moratorium was de- 
clared to exist in Cuba. Because it 
was discovered that sixtv-nine of sev- 
enty sheets constituting her manifests 
had been left in New York she was 
not admitted immediately for entry. 
The manifests came by mail, being re- 
ceived on November 11. She lay at 
anchor in Havana harbor unable to 
find a pier to discharge at owing to 
the congestion until November 25, 
when by order of the owners she re- 
turned with her cargo unbroken to 
New York. 

The Poznan docked in New York on 
December 2. Shippers at once filed 
possessory libels for the cargo as well 
as the libels in suits for damages. The 
ship was arrested at once, and under 
the order of the court the cargo was 
taken away by the shippers upon giv- 
ing stipulations for any damages to 
the ship. The Acme was not by order 
of court relieved of the duty to deliver 
and did not proceed to do so until 
February 3, the delay being due to 
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the extreme confusion* with which the 
unloading was made. The cargoes 
were pilfered by the stevedores and 
the shippers claimed that heavy dam- 
ages had been sustained. 

Claims for damages amounting to 
more than a million dollars are ex- 
pected, the. shippers to sue for the 
damages for delivery in New York, in- 
cluding the cases of foods reshipped 
and the cost of carriage to Havana; 
the difference in the value of the goods 
when finally discharged at Havana and 
their value at that port in November, 



1920, and finally in the case of goods 
sold in New York, the difference in 
Havana in November, 1920, and the 
price realized here. In addition to 
these claims, the shippers will ask for 
damages resulting from negligent stor- 
age and shortages due to pilferage. 



ENDS SPANISH-SWEDISH TRADE PACT 

Spain has given three months' notice 
of the termination of the Spanish- 
Swedish commercial convention. ' This 
has been in operation since 1892. 



Italian Business Slow 



AN official connected with a promi- 
nent commercial organization in 
Italy writes: 

"The business conditions now pre- 
vailing here are, as everywhere else, 
in a rather precarious state. The im- 
port is very limited, on account of 
the high rate of exchange, and of 
restrictions still existing on the Italian 
Government's part. The import of 
wheat, coffee, etc. is still in the hands 
of the Government, and only of late 
the authorities have agreed to a cer- 
tain amount of free import of wheat 
for the manufacturing of macaroni for 
export. It is the strong desire of 
commercial circles to return to free 
trade, and chambers of commerce all 
over Italy have been passing resolu- 
tions to this effect, but the govern- 
ment shows a very careful precaution 
in this respect. 

"In consequence of the above, the 
import is for the p-eater part limited 
to coal, wheat, maize, cotton and all 
other necessary raw material, while 
for manufactured goods the import is 
still restricted on account of the high 
rate of exchange, and also on account 
of the reduction on the part of buyers 
who prefer not to buy, in the hope to 
see prices reducing. 

"Another item interfering with the 
larger import of goods is due to the 
lack of credit on the part of foreign 
exporters and merchants, who insist 
on payment against open credit at the 
port of origin. Before the war the 
contracts jvere made on the basis of 
long credits, and. the Germans, for 
instance, in some cases used to allow a 
credit for a year on goods exported to 
buyers in Italy. These long credits 
have lately been completely stopped; 
and buyers cannot obtain goods but 
against cash payment as said above. 
I don't say that exporters from abroad 
should not take all sufficient guaranty 
to protect their interests, but the stop- 
ping of credit altogether has had for 
them a very severe effect. 

"Some articles of import are now 



being bought at reasonable prices, but 
up to a short time ago prices have 
been rather stiff. It is my opinion 
that the return to a free trade, and 
facilities ir payments would bring the 
commerce on more sound basis, and 
, influence greatly on the prices. When 
exporters or producers find that 
through such facilities the demand 
for their products 'increase largely, 
and they can largely increase their 
production, prices will come down 
automatically. 

"There is no difficulty in banking 
facilities for foreign trade. The in- 
fluence on the trade is due to the high 
rate of exchange, which if on one side 
interferes with the buyers and import- 
ers, renders it very difficult for the 
producer and the seller abroad, as he 
finds for this reason the markets very 
obstinate in not purchasing. 

"During the war the metallurgic 
industries were largely developed, and 
this was naturally due to the war 
requirements; Now these industries 
are going through very difficult 
moments, as the raw material, which 
for the most part they have to import, 
comes very dear .on account of the 
high rate of exchange, and also on 
account of the strong competition they 
have with other producing countries, 
such as Belgium, Germany, etc. In 
Italy the motor car industry has 
largely developed, and so the cotton 
industry, and chemicals, while the 
macaroni industry which was one of 
the main industries in this district, has 
been unable to fully produce on ac- 
count of the restrictions in the import 
of wheat. 

"Cost of living is showing very little 
sign of recession, the standard of life 
keeping still very high, and on the 
basis of five times the pre-war stand- 
ard. A reduction in the cost of living 
is in my opinion a very difficult item, 
and it can only be reached through 
free trade, more work, larger produc- 
tion. Now considering that the free 
trade policy is not yet being followed, 



that the cost of raw material, speci- 
ally on account of the high rate of 
exchange and lack of credit, is still 
rather high, and that the labor is not 
sufficiently efficient on account of a 
general depression in the working 
class, the production is not Improving 
and the cost of living is still very high. 
"When you consider that the price 
of meat has been keeping for the last 
six months on the basis of fourteen 
lire a kilo, the bread has been sold by 
the government at a price much below 
the real cost, creating a political price, 
which costs the Italian Government the 
enormous amount of about six billion 
lire per year (the law for higher cost 
of bread has now been passed by the 
Parliament), fish is being sold at a 
price which goes from six to twenty- 
five lires a kilo, everybody can see 
that the cost of life is still very high. 
Before the war the meat could be 
bought at 2.40 lire per kilo, the bread 
at forty centimes, and the fish at a 
price going from eighty centimes to 
four or five lire a kilo, etc." 



AUSTRALIA HARD HIT 

After a period of great prosperity 
during tfie early part of 1920, Aus- 
tralia experienced an acute crisis, due 
to the fact that an immense stock of 
Australian wool was held by the Brit- 
ish Government in the face of the new 
Australian clip coming along, and 
much of the old season's wool still 
unsold in the United States and South 
America, and South Africa. Efforts 
are made to stabilize values, however. 
There are also large accumulations of 
piece goods which must act depres- 
singly upon conditions in countries 
dependent upon the sale of wool. 

The trade of Australia with the 
United States suffered a severe set- 
tock in the latter part of 1920 when 
it became impossible for Australian 
importers to procure exchange on 
New York, the credit of Australia in 
England having become exhausted. 
Another factor of a depressing charac- 
ter is the decision of the Australian 
Government that import duties be 
paid on the basis of the day's ex- 
change rate. During 1920 Australia 
has maintained her ambitious program 
of extending and improving her manu- 
factures and introducing new indus- 
tries. 

CHILD LABOR IN PERSIA 

That children of the tender age of 
five years are employed on hard work 
in carpet factories in Persia was a 
statement made at the last meeting at 
Geneva, of the International Labor 
Office by a British Government mem- 
ber, who proposed sending an amic- 
able note of remonstrance to Persia. 
The meeting, however, decided simply 
to ask for information on the subject. 
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Bulgaria's Economic Place 



A COMMERCIAL Bureau in Bul- 
^ria contributes the following 
summary of business conditions in the 
Kingdom of Bulgaria: 

"The commercial situation in Bul- 
garia at the present time is a very pre- 
carious one, due to lack of liquid cash. 
The warehouses are glutted with mer- 
chandise bought at prices above nor'- 
mal. The sudden drop in the prices 
of such merchandise in the countries 
of origin has been the cause of much 
loss. This refers particularly to tex- 
tiles and importers of these goods have 
suffered enormous losses. Some have 
gone to the length of refusing mer- 
chandise consigned to them and others 
have sought to effect a compromise 
by paying a forfeit. 

"The opening of free exchange of 
goods between Austria and Germany 
on the one hand and this country on 
the other has resulted in large busi- 
ness passing through those two coun- 
tries because there the rate of ex- 
change is more favorable and besides 
correspondence may be exchanged and 
goods ordered and received in a few 
days. 

"Footwear, cutlery, hardware, glass- 
ware and chinaware come from these 
coimtries. In fact, the Germans have 
the predominance here in anything 
made of steel, glass, paper, as well as 
in ready-made clothing, while England 
sends us cotton goods, tin, tinplate 
and copper. France ships us certain 
groceries, leather, skins, medicines. 

"From Belgium we procure paraf- 
fine, paints, etc. Italy supplies us with 
salt, dry goods, cordage, rubber and 
automobiles. From Turkey we buy 
fruit From America we buy a few 
automobiles and leather. Up to the 
present, business here has been for 
cash but on account of the existing 



prices the English have commenced to 
grant us credits of six months to a 
year. 

"Some American houses are follow- 
ing suit while the French are shipping 
goods here on consignment against 
the bank guarantee. Local manufac- 
turing industries are not developing. 
We are lacking in raw material and 
foreign capital is not being invested 
here. The only industries of any con- 
sequence here are sugar mills, some 
cotton mills, glass works, a few min- 
ine enterprises in copper, gold, etc., 
and some saw mills. 

"Lately an important supply of kao- 
lin has been found of excdlent quality 
at low depA, as well as copper, quartz 
and coal, all of excellent quality. Much 
can be done here in installing metal- 
lurgical plants, power plants, cement 
works, agricultural implement wprks, 
both for making new agricultural im- 
plements and for repairing same. 

"We advise American exporters to 
establish in Sophia aiaffge department 
store and warehouse where Bulgarian 
customers could find everything from 
a nail to an automobile. We believe 
such an enterprise would be very suc- 
cessful." 

A banking correspondent in Bul- 
garia largely confirms the statement 
by the former correspondent but adds 
the following information : 

"British exporters to this market 
are supported by advances made by 
the British Government to grant cred- 
its from one to two years. Against 
merchandise delivered to the order of 
Bulgarian importers the latter must 
furnish bank guarantees of Bulgarian 
currency, payment to be made eventu- 
ally in pound sterling. Of course, risk 
of eventual loss is chiefly borne by the 
Bulgarian importer." 



Uruguay's Condition Low 



A PROMINENT import house in 
Montevideo contributes an ex- 
haustive survey of conditions in the 
Republic of Uruguay, which is pub- 
lished here in extract. 

"The commercial condition of this 
Republic at the present time is poor. 
Business is greatly depressed, due to 
the paralyzation of our exports. Our 
national produce has no buyers. There 
is an enormous difference between 
1921 and 1919; 19I9 was very pros- 
perous; 192 1 so far has been the re- 
verse. 

*'This condition is not due to any- 
thing for which this country is to 



blame but is a result of world wide 
disturbances. In 1919, wool, skins, 
meats, meat products, greases, con- 
serves, were exported at good prices 
but at the end of 1920 export difficul- 
ties b^[an to increase, prices b^^n to 
drop. 

"At first those who held stocks for 
export kept back, hoping for an im- 
provement in prices, but finally they 
had to let go at any price. Naturally 
import trade has suffered similarly. 

"Local importers have been obliged 
to cancel contracts placed abroad and 
to delay acceptance of merchandise 
arriving here, due to the great differ- 
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ence in prices at which this merchan- 
dise was bought and at which it was 
to be had at the time of arrival. The 
exchange difficulties were also a dis- 
turbing factor. 

"Whether the situation will improve 
is difficult to forecast. Our help must 
come from abroad. When tlie inter- 
change of commodities will once more 
return to normal and when foreign 
countries will once more buy our raw 
materials, the situation may improve, 
but we fear that conditions will grow 
worse. The United States will not buy 
our goods and the present tariff pro- 
posal in America, increasing customs 
duties on our goods will still further 
lessen the chances of the sale of our 
products in America. 

"Other countries which bought from 
us before the war such as Germany 
(formerly a very good customer), 
France, Italy, have their own difficul- 
ties at the present time and cannot 
buy from us without credit, being 
granted by us. But how can we grant 
credit to them ? We are tributaries of 
these countries in capital, for they 
have invested in our industries, in 
our loans, in our railways, etc. 
Every day they withdraw funds 
from use while we are short of 
capital. It is only with the aid 
of the United States that we can 
be properly financed. American loans 
are required to regulate exchange on 
New York and this will help an inter- 
change of manufactured products of 
your country against prime materials 
of our country. 

"In our opinion a wise financial pol- 
icy of the United States towards 
South America is the only thing that 
mav settle conditions here. As the 
demand abroad for our products has 
suddenb' stopped, so has also stopped 
the sale of drafts and cable remittances 
from this country to foreign countries, 
and we are obliged to look abroad for 
exchange that we need to meet our 
payments- abroad. This condition is 
not only found in Uruguay, but also 
in South American countries, except 
in Argentina. Even in Brazil the same 
troubles are found in arbitrage of ex- 
change. 



"Again, the solution of the difficul- 
ties in the United States. A long time 
loan from the United States would 
partially help until the production here 
may find its old outlets in Italy, France, 
Germany,, Belgium and Austria. An- 
other solution would be to stop buy- 
ing in the United States so as to keep 



up a more normal trade balance. This 
is most likely what will happen and 
a law will probably be introduced pro- 
hibiting the importation of articles 
considered as luxuries or anything 
beyond mere living necessities as soon 
as you are able to increase your 
tariffs." ! 



See Falling Prices 



A PROMINENT bank in Czecho- 
slovakia reports : 

The principal industry in our dis- 
trict is the famous Grablonz export 
industry and the glass industry. The 
glass industry has been established 
here many centuries, from which the 
Gablonz export industry has de- 
veloped. The latter is divided into 
jewelry manufacture, pearl produc- 
tion, crystal wares, imitation gems, 
glass buttons, napkin rings, bangles, 
glass and push pins and beads. We 
also manufacture artificial horn and 
plastic masses such as galaith and 
celluloid. 

The glass industry comprises raw 
glass, manufactured for the local ex- 
port industry, glass polishing estab- 
lishment malang crystal wares, and 
other auxiliary establishments for the 
local industry. Our export industry 
is still deprived of some important 
markets such as the Balkan States and 
Russia, and must reconquer its old 
markets such as the interior of Africa, 
Australia, the Far East and South 
America. This will be done little by 
little. Our business with the United 
States is progressing very energeti- 
cally. The business with the former 
enemy states is at present poor, due 
to the economic crisis prevailing there. 

We buy from abroad chemiotls and 
raw materials for glass manufacture, 
and special machines which we have, 
bought heretofore from Germany. 
The celluloid industry obtains its sup- 
plies from Germany. The artificial 
horn industry buys in France. From 
the United States come raw materials 
for the glass industry, but the impor- 



tations are not of importance. We 
pay cash for our imports of raw 
materials. Thanks to the high rate of 
exchange in foreign currencies, the 
sales prices of local articles yield a 
good profit. 

In our city, which is the chief city 
of the Gablonz industry, there are at 
present ten credit banks. In the price 
of necessities of life we note a certain 
reduction. Our working people are 
well employed, at wages that are in- 
creasing all the time. Necessities of 
life have been particularly high in our 
district, which must import its necessi- 
ties of life. Coal is exceedingly high. 
Wages must be maintained high be- 
cause clothing, shoes, etc., are still 
high. 

The cost of raw glass is made up 
of wages and coal cost, and until 
these two factors are reduced the price 
of glassware must remain high. The 
prospects for our industry are favor- 
able, but occasional passing crises 
will occur due to exchange difficulties. 



CABLES' SCOPE BROADENED 

With the opening of the station at 
Santiago, Cuba, All America Cables, 
Inc., records a distinct advance in its 
development of an all-embracing com- 
munications service between the three 
Americas. 

Inauguration of this office means 
that the scope of operations on the 
entire system has been broadened, that 
not alone Cuba, but all other coun- 
tries whose shores are reached by 
these lines will be benefited by more 
efficient service. 
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How Brazil Looks 



AN American commercial organiza- 
tion in Brazil reports as follows : 

"Conditions in Sao Paulo are, at 
present, in a most critical state; 
strength of foreign exchange and the 
weakness of the local currency in buy- 
ing power has caused a number of im- 
portant failures and has generally in- 
fluenced the local importer toward 
placing the goods at the disposition of 
the seller, refusing to accept drafts for 
payment of same, with the result that 
approximately $3,ooo,ooo worth of 
American merchandise is lying un- 
claimed in the Santos customs house. 

"Brazirs trade balance is so unfav- 
orable that, until the coffee starts to 
move in May or June for exports, 
business will be practically at a stand- 
still. German representatives are tak- 
ing orders right and left, payment to 
be effected through Swiss francs. 
American business in the local market 
is slowly, but surely, dropping off, ow- 
ing to the price of the dollar and pre- 
judice against American exporters, 
due to certain shady tricks done by 
unrepresentative American firms the 
facts of which tricks have received too 
much publicity. 

"The sources of our imports are as 
follows : 

"British: machinery, textiles, steel, 
iron, coal, china, cutlery, clothing, few 
drugs and heavy chemicals. 

"American: typewriters, office ma- 



terial, construction material, agricul- 
tural machinery, steel products, elec- 
trical appliances, automobiles. 

"Other nations : wheat, electrical ap- 
pliances, few automobiles, wines and 
liquors, some tobacco, steel, food prod- 
ucts. 

"Teims of credit granted here are 
as follows: 

"British: 120 d/date B/Ladin^. 

"American: 90 d/date B/Lading. 

"Other nations: from 60 to 120 
d/date B/Lading." 

A prominent native firm in Northern 
Brazil supplies the following review 
of conditions prevailing in the district 
of Para: 

"The general business condition in 
this district is rather unsatisfactory. 
The business world here is struggling 
gravely with great difficulties, due 
chiefly to a great drop in prices 
of our local produce, principally rub- 
ber, the sellhig price of which does 
not come up to the cost of production 
and preparation. This general drop 
in prices affects the financial situation 
of our market and naturally as a con- 
suming market, we are in a state of 
great confusion. Our factories are 
paralyzed and work irregularly, con- 
tending with all sorts of difficulties, 
political, financial, economic and social. 
Local importations are naturally re- 
stricted." 




Situation In Hungary 



A COMMERCIAL company with 
British affiliations writes: 

"The considerable rise of Hungarian 
crowns on the foreign markets (which 
circumstance is proved, for instance, 
by the quotation of dollars : in Decem- 
ber, 1920, 650 Hungarian crowns for 
one dollar, at present about 300 Hun- 
garian crowns for one dollar) caused 
a great difficulty in our export, so that 
our export has diminished exceeding- 
ly since about six or eight weeks. 

"The above mentioned circumstance 
and chiefly the lately increasing, but 
unsteady value of our currency in for- 
eign lands, causes also a very great 
difficulty in our imports, because our 
merchants dare not buy goods in for- 
eign countries, for fear their value 
would be reduced at the time of their 
arrival. 

"We remarked that the export and 
import of our country was quite a 
remarkable one during last autumn 
and winter and we believe that as soon 
as our currency will be stabilized, the 



possibility of import and export will 
also increase. Perhaps next autumn 
will bring as a better situation. The 
following goods were imported before 
the above mentioned pause of foreign 
trade : 

"From Great Britain, copper, lead, 
zinc, rubber, cotton, fine stuffs. 

"From the United States, copper, 
lead, zinc, rubber, cotton, benzine, pe- 
troleum. (Before the war besides 
these goods : all sort of tools, agricul- 
tural machines, typewriter machines.) 

"From Italy, wool, textiles, all sorts 
of fruits, chemicals. 

"From France, textiles, articles de 
luxe (as far as the import is allowed). 

"From Germany, iron, coal, ma- 
chines, chemicals, textiles. 

"From Czecho-Slovakia, textiles, 
wood, porcelain and glass, sugar, coal. 

"From JugO;-Slavia, wood and some 
provisions. 

"From Roumania, wood, petroleum 
and benzine. 
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Bendeys Oil Code, Im- 
proved, $30.00 per copy. 

Also publishers of A B C 
Code, 5di Edition. 

All Codes carried in stock. 

ALUED CODE CO. 

Of the United States 

(bievrpomtod) 

WMlwordiBUt^NewYffk,U.S.A. 

Proprietors of 

BENTLEY CODE CO. of the U. S.. Inc. 

A. B. C. CODE CO. of the U. S.. Inc. 

SCOTT CODE CO. of the U. S. 



"From Poland, petroleum, benzine 
and paraffine. 

"Before the war credits were easily 
granted. During the war credits 
were suspended, but since the armistice 
our importers receive goods also in 
consignation^ and against credit grant- 
ed for short and longer terms in sev- 
eral cases for nine months and even 
longer. 

"Our exporters received satisfac- 
tory prices for their products, the 
cause of which circumstance is to be 
found in the generally very high price 
of foreign currency on our market. 
Since the last six or eight weeks the 
improvement of Hungarian crowns 
caused, as above mentioned, great diffi- 
culties as to the export of some arti- 
cles. 

"Our banks are granting to foreign 
trade many facilities as to credits and 
other banking transactions. 

"The following industies have been 
extended or newly introduced in our 
country the last year: Producing of 
canned provisions, underlinen, collars, 
furniture." 



BUILDING BAGDAD RAILWAY 

A revival of the Bosphorus and 
Persian Gulf railway project is an- 
nounced in the building of a road con- 
necting Bagdad with Basra. This was 
to have been the- easternmost link of 
the great German Berlin-to-Bagdad 
schtoie, and the extension which was 
to carry German imperialism to the 
Persian Gulf and to the gates of the 
British Indian empire. 

This link, however, in the original 
German project was the part of the 
assured she could have a master con- 
trol and that the road would not be 
road which it seemed would be the 
last to be built. In the German scheme 
Koweit and not Basra was to be the 
eastern terminus of the road. The 
fact that there were indications that 
the Germans were preparing to make 
Koweit eventually a naval base caused 
a halt in the plans. A British com- 
pany had control of the navigation of 
the Tigris and another British com- 
pany sent th© products of its Persian 
oil fields to ports at the head of the 
Gtilf. Thus Great Britain was not in- 
clined to permit the building of a rail- 
road into this region without being 
a menace to her Eastern possessions. 
The war brought a solution to these 
questions. The main line of the road 
to Bagdad is completed only to Nisi- 
bin, 350 miles west of Bagdad, and 
the eastern extension will soon be in 
operation under British control. 

Under these new conditions Bag- 
dad is first linked up with the world, 
not from the west but from the east. 
The British are endeavoring to 
straighten out affairs in Mesopotamia, 




Safety Devices 

OffheNalioiialAfffliated 
Safely OrganizaliOBS 

Comfort Safety Goggles — ^To pro- 
tect eyes against flying dust, metal 
ckips or glare of ligbt. 

Arc Welders' Helmets— To sliield 
eyes against intense rays of the 
electric ligbt. 

Leggings — To protect foundry- 
men's legs against molten metal. 

Sboes — ^To protect workmen's feet 
against molten metal. 

Respirators — ^To prevent inhala- 
tion of harmful dust or fumes. 

Knuckle Guards — To protect 
hands when wheeling barrows or 
trucks tkrougk doorways or narrow 
passages. 

Ladder Feel — ^To prevent ladders 
from slipping. 

Chip Guards— To protect eyes 
from injury by chips throvm from 
lathe tools. 

Metal Danger Signs — Portable, 
for use in shop, yard or street. 

Linen Danger Signs — Various 
warnings of danger, for attaching to 
sign boards or partitions. 

Rules for Cranemen — For guid- 
ance of crane operators and others. 

First Aid Jars — Emergency outfit 
especially developed for industrial 
use. 

Stretchers — S anitary metal 
stretchers, which can also be used 
as cots. 

Shaft Protector — Spirally wound 
mailing tubes, to prevent injury to 
persons if their hair or clothing 
should catch on shafting. 

The NASO Safety Devices were 
developed through the co-operation 
and at the expense of the associa- 
tions comprising the National Affili- 
ated Safety Organizations — the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
50 Church Street, New York City; 
the National Founders' Association, 
29 LaSalle Street, Chicago; and the 
National Metal Trades Association, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 

The NASO Devices are all sold at 
practically cost price, but any prof- 
its derived from sales are utilized for 
further research and development 
work along safety lines. 

Information may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the National Found- 
ers* Association. 
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over which they have continued to 
exercise control since the war, through 
an authority vested in a Mesopotam- 
ian administration. This administra- 
tion has already brought a security to 
life and a development of industries to 
Bag:dad, and it aims at the completion 
of important irrigation projects un- 
dertaken before the war. The build- 
ing of the road to Basra, as an 6utlet 
of the products of the Mesopotamian 
^'alley and an inlet for Western prod- 
ucts would thus appear to be but a 
part of the development of this an- 
cient region imder British influences. 
The most difficult parts of the main 
line of the Bagdad railroad have been 
finished ; the tunnel through the Tau- 
rus mountains was completed soon af- 



ter the beginning of the war and the 
Jerablus bridge over the Euphrates 
was built in 191 5. The Turks used 
the road during the war as far as Nisi- 
bin, and from there carried supplies to 
Bagdad by motor and caravan. The 
completion of the new Basra link of 
350 miles evidently awaits the final set- 
tlement of the fate of Constantinople 
and the adjustment of national inter- 
ests in the near East. But it is as 
important to-day as it was before the 
war that the completed Bagdad rail- 
way, to fulfill its great purpose as a 
civilizing influence and as a link be- 
tween the East and West, shall be not 
a political but a commercial and eco- 
nomical project. 



Mexico's Big Exposition 



PREPARATIONS have been un- 
der way for several months, by 
the Mexican people and their Govern- 
ment, for the greatest celebration ever 
held by them, the Centennial National 
Celebration, commemorating the Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of Mexico's Inde- 
pendence from Spain. 

Mexico City, the acknowledged cen- 
ter of social and business activities of 
the Republic, with its population of 18 
million, will draw hundreds of thou- 
sands of visitors to take part with them 
in the festivities. 

Streets, government and public 
buildings wiU be elaborately decorated, 
and the populace and visitors will en- 
joy the national event, occurring as it 
does, at a time when the country is 
ag^ain peaceful. 

One of the features, of importance 
to the commercial world, will be the 
exposition held in the new $5,000,000 
National L^islative Palace, a hand- 
some steel structure covering two city 
blocks, with 200,000 square feet avail- 
able for American and Mexican ex- 
hibitors. One of the conditions stipu- 
lated by the Government of Mexico in 
proposing and sponsoring the exposi- 
tion was that one-half of the space 
available should be alloted to represen- 
tative manufacturers of the United 
States. It is considered a most oppor- 
tune time for American manufacturers 
and exporters to exhibit their products 
to the hundreds of thousands of Mexi- 
can merchants and consumers who will 
be attracted especially to the Palace, 
by the social and business activities 
which the Exposicion Comercial Inter- 
nacional del Centenario have planned 
for the Exposition Building and Gar- 
dens. A restaurant and cabaret with 
American entertainment and music, 
military bands, symphony orchestra 



and dancing, together with a theater 
with seating capacity for 5,000 people, 
is assured to make this Exposition 
building a greaf success and of im- 
mense value to the exhibitors. Ar- 
rangements are being made also for 
the running of commercial movie films 
showing the method and process of 
manufacture employed by various 
American manufacturers. 

Special express trains will be oper- 
ated by the Mexican Government from 
the American border, to carry mate- 
rials for exhibits, free of transporta- 
tion charges, customs duties, consular 
fees and fully insured. Exhibits are 
required to be expressed before Au- 
gust 25, to duly appointed agents at 
Laredo or El Paso, Texas. 

The exposition will be formally 
opened by President Obr^on and 
prominent cabinet officials on Septem- 
ber 12, and will close October 12. 



INCREASED CHINESE DUTIES 

The Chinese Foreign Office in Pekin 
has notified the foreign legations that 
a ten per cent increase in the customs 
duties, to be applied to famine relief 
in the districts where millions of 
Chinese are hunger sufferers, would 
become effective January 16. 

The proceeds, it was stated, would 
be dispersed by the Chinese Charities 
Board attached to the Ministry of the 
Interior, 



SHOE FACTORIES WORKING 

The Sherwood Shoe Company, of 
Rochester, has resumed activities with 
a capacity of 4,000 pairs a day, com- 
pared with a maximum of 6,000. Two 
thousand workers have been hired by 
shoe manufacturers in the city with- 
in a fortnight. 




The regular style is 
adapted to, connect to either 
side of boiler, needing no 
right or left. 

This Automatic Injectw 
has widest range. 



All working parts are inter- 
changeable. Repairs are eas- 
ily made vfithout removing the 
Injector from die piping. There 
is no better injector thAi die 
U. S. on die market at any 
price. 

We also make a complete 
line of brass and glass. 

^ Oil and Grease Cnp^ Lab- 
Water Ganges, Gauge Codcst 

Ejectors. 

Jet Pomps and Steam Spe- 

All our accessories and sup- 
plies are carefully made of 
good materials by expert work- 
men and we sell diem at low- 
est prices consistent vdth their 
high quality. All export orders 
wOl receive our careful atten- 
tion in packing properly and 
in shipping prompdy by the 
correct routes. 

Send us your inquiries. 

Oiu" '^Engineers* Red Book** 
wOl be sent free upon request 
It contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding injectors and 
steam specialties. 

American Injector Company 

Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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Peru's First Centennial 



PERU this year celebrates its one 
hundred years of independence. A 
committee of the American Society of 
Peru, at Lima, which is made up ex- 
clusively of American citizens, resi- 
dent in that country, has advised the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers that it has undertaken to raise a 
fund for the purpose of presenting an 
appropriate gift to the Peruvian peo- 
ple in commemoration of this first cen- 
tenniak The committee says : 

"Inasmuch as the Government of 
Peru has signally honored the coun- 
try we represent by entrusting to a 
group of American educators the re- 
sponsibility of putting into effect its 
new Law of Education the American 
colony in Lima deems it just and fit- 
ting to commemorate the celebration 
of the Centennial of Peruvian Inde- 
pendence by making a gift to Peru 
which will enable Ae (x)vernment to 
put into immediate operation a system 
of Traveling Libraries, designed not 
only to supplement the work of the 
schools of the Republic, but, in addi- 
tion, to meet the need of those b^ond 
school age in all parts of the country, 
as well as to provide suitable and need- 
ed books to societies, industrial and 



mining plants and other institutions 
remote from Ae centers of popula- 
tion." 

Of course, the size of the gift and 
its field of usefulness will depend on 
the subscriptions received. Other for- 
eign colonies in Peru are subscribing 
liberally to present Peru with appro- 
priate gifts on their part, the Italians 
having raised $200,000 for an art 
museum, while the British are under- 
tslking to provide an athletic field and 
stadium at a cost of $80,000. 

Important American enterprises do- 
ing business in Peru have subscribed 
amounts ranging from $2,500 down to 
$25. Those who may be interested in 
taking part in this movement may send 
subscriptions, nayable to the order of 
the American Society of Peru and mail 
to J. C. Field, Tjreasurer, American 
Society of Peru, Calle Aldabas, Lima, 
Peru. 



TO ERECT SHOOK FACTORY 

Parker, Lingo & Doncway will erect 
a $20,000 crate, basket and box shook 
factory at Harbeson, Sussex Cotmty, 
Del. Employment will be given to 
about fifty men during the entire year. 



IN THE UNITED iCINGDOM 

Pending the receipt of complete 
surveys from correspondents in the 
United Kingdom, which are |to b^ 
published in an additional article 
dealing with foreign trade conditions 
in one of the forthcoming issues of 
American Industries, it may^ be 
stated that reports so far received 
from the United Kingdom indicate a 
keen and methodical campaign on the 
part of the British Government and 
of British commerce to conquer addi- 
tional foreign markets. At the time 
the questionnaires were being filled 
out by correspondents, the trade 
agreement with Soviet Russia was 
not yet signed, but the signature was 
impending. Practically dl of East- 
em Europe depends upon British 
capital and British manufactures. 
From Finland to Greece apparently 
the only foreign enterprises catering 
to local needs are British. This is 
true of Esthonia and Bulgaria, of 
Roumania and Latvia, etc. 

At the same time, the United King- 
dom has local problems of commercial 
and industrial character which may 
be regarded as echoes of the worlci- 
wide depression. Thus, transactions 
in so-called Manchester goods (cotton 
goods) have declined to a considerable 
extent. 



FERRACUTE 
PRESSES 

Hundreds of Sizes and 

Styles for Every Kind 

of Work 



DIES 

AND ALL OTHER 

Sheet Metal 
Tools 



FERRACUTE MACH. CO. 

BRIDGETON, N. J. 



U. S. A. 



Are Yoa Interested hi 

WEST INDIAN 

TRADE? 

We wish to represent Manu- 
facturers and First Hands ex- 
porting Flour and Grain, 
Barreled Meat, Canned Meat, 
Fidi and Vegetables, Lard 
Compotind, Edible Oils, Tex- 
tiles, Paper and Paper Bags, 
Hardware, Lumber, Coal. 

We indent, buy and handle 
consignments. 

IF YOU ARE A BUYER 

We quote attractive prices on 
Cocoa Beans, Cocoanuts, Raw 
Cane Sugar, Cedar Logs. 

GIDBONS BROTHERS 

Imporfgrs E¥porfers 
General Conunisskm Agents 

11 ABERCROMBY STREET 

PORT-OF^PAIN, 

TRINIDAD. B. W. L 

P. O. Box 281 

Cabl« Address: 

-CUILFOYLE. TRINIDAD- 
CodM UMd: A3.C 5th Ed. 



ADVERTISING 

That you pay for once 
and that works for you 
forever after. 

WIRE 

SIGNS 

To show against the 
sky over buildings. 



We Make Them 



CHENEY BIGELOW 

WIRE WORKS 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The Detective In Modern Industry 

Scientific study and pursuit of the organized bands of criminals 
is as necessary as the thorough diagnosis and treatment of disease- 
Robberies committed on transit lines average $106,000,000 a year 



TO understand the role the mod- 
em detective is called upon to 
play in the great industrial field, 
one must first have an acquaintance 
with the various stages of crime which 
are prevalent. As the playwrights are 
working out new themes with unique 
and fantastic plots, so are the master 
minds among the criminal element de- 
vising new and novel methods of at- 
tack upon industry. 

The successful detective therefore, 
like the popular actor, must be able to 
adjust himself to the ever-changing 
role. 

The criminals with which industry 
is contending might be divided into two 
classes. 

The better organized class repre- 
sents the confirmed professional crooks 
who devise plans of attack on the vari- 
ous lines of transit, warehouses, de- 
pots, piers, etc., either by means of de- 
liberate holdup and robbery, or by 
planting members of their gang on the 
inside, meaning on the payroll of 
manufacturers, merchants, transporta- 
tion companies, warehouses, docks, 
freight yards, offices, etc. These men, 
including clerks, watchmen, laborers, 
drivers and skilled workmen, serve two 
purposes. They recruit new candi- 
dates by means of propaganda, mak- 
ing use of these converts later on; or 
they work quietly and alone, gathering 
information about the time of ship- 
ment, the route, the destination and 
value of attractive merchandise; this 
information finding its way to the 



Written especially for Ambsican Industries 

By WILLIAM J. BURNS 
Chief; United States Secret Service 

headquarters of the gang of crooks. 

A glance at the figures showing the 
approximate losses through theft and 
pilferage of merchandise in transit, not 



William J. Burns 

mentioning the losses resulting from 
the numerous daring holdups and rob- 
beries, indicates to what extent indus- 
try as been placed on the defensive 
against the onslaught of these criminal 
bands. 

The figures available, giving a 
yearly average since the close of the 
World War, reveal losses through 
theft and pilferage, occurring along 
the lines of transit, to the extent of 
approximately $106,000,000. Of 
this amount the railroads' share is 



probably 35 per cent; the 6xpr6d6 
companies' about 20 per cent; losses 
on trucks, 12 per cent; losses on 
steamships, lighters, piers and floats, 
35 per cent; the remaining 4 per 
cent being charged to miscellaneous. 

While this represents an average 
yearly loss to American industries, 
there have been periods when the ac- 
tivities of these thieves were directed 
more particularly against certain car- 
riers and where a certain line of mer- 
chandise received their special atten- 
tion, alternating between Ae more val- 
uable commodities, presumably to suit 
the market. 

Speaking of the market for stolen 
goods, it is a subject in which the ship- 
ping public and in fact the public in 
general is much interested. It should 
be apparent to anyone who has had 
the opportunity to analyze the situa- 
tion, that the system created by tfie 
leaders of the bands of crooks, or if 
you will, the master minds for market- 
ing the stolen goods, is the crux of 
their enterprise. A system it is and 
a system it will remain, becoming 
more intricate, more efficient as the 
months pass by, unless organized eflfort 
is focused witfi the one object of des- 
troying it. Destroy the market ! That 
is It, but right here we encounter — 
difficulties; a maze, a labyrinth of 
lanes appears. 

Returning to the subject, "The De- 
tective in Modern Industry," let us say 
that if the market place is to be locat- 
ed, it will no doubt be modem, estab- 
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lished by modem crooks and the detec- 
tive assigned to trace the stolen goods 
to the point where they are finally dis- 
posed of, must use modem methods. 

The essential qualifications of the 
detective who has wormed his way in- 
to tfie inner circle where the adminis- 
trative work is carried on by the thieves 
might be sununed up as follows : con- 
fidence Aat comes from experience 
and a record, of many efforts that have 
been crowned with success; tfie char- 
acter that keep self-esteem and duty 
ever in the foreground; courage and 
fearlessness, tempered with caution. 
Back of these is training; a knowledge 
of when and how to use each working 
tool. He must fit into the environ- 
ment; adjtisting himself easily, smooth- 
ly and oftentimes rapidly to each new 
phase that presents itself. The closer 
he gets to the administrative staff of 
the crooks' headquarters, the more ini- 
tiative he must exert, suggesting new 
and bolder methods of attack. This is 
not only essential to cover the investi- 
gator, but to impress his associates with 
his sincerity and his value to them. To 
know the psychology, habits and char- 
acteristics of criminals is essentially a 
part of the modem detective's equip- 
ment, as he must fraternize with them 
and therefore cannot afford to fumble 
his part. 

The more remunerative the crimi- 
nals' enterprise the more jealously do 
they guard it. When the detective finds 
the trail getting warm he must depend 
upon mental notes altogether, for clev- 
er as he might be in assuring his asso- 
ciates of his loyalty, the crooks take 
nothing for granted and invariably a 
trusted sleuth is assigned by the gang 
to trail him, sometimes for a pericxi of 
weeks. Under such conditions it is 
readily understood with what difficulty 
the detective gets his reports to his 
headquarters. 

Among the workers along the water- 
front are hundreds of men with crim- 
inal records. Their appraisal of a 
human life is not very high especially 
when their own liberty is threatened. 
The detective must work and live with 
these criminals if he is to make any 
progress. Many of the younger 
crooks ship aboard vessels carrying a 
general cargo. Their ingenious meth- 
ods of getting the goods over the side 
of vessels while making port calls 
would be worthy of admiration were 
it not a criminal act. 

Here again is the marketing system, 
although Sie profits are smaller at for- 
eign ports and it is usually a side line 
compared to the system at the great 
American ports, narrowing down to the 
collusion of a few, including some- 
times the officers of the ship. The 
position of the detective on board ship 
while not attended with the same de- 
gree of peril could easily become so. 



were he to become the target of sus- 
picion. 

Perhaps nowhere does so much col- 
lusion exist between employes and the 
organized bands of thieves as on the 
railroads ; the express companies linked 
up as they are, take second place. It 
is not because their employes are of a 
lower standard but rather because the 
opportunities are greater for the 
thieves to reach them. The avenues 
of escape are manifold; bribery plays 
its part; long freight yards that are 
difficult to patrol ; lighters that are of- 
ten open to approach by harbor thieves 
who convey tfie loot to unprotected 
landing places and are met by confed- 
erates with motor truck, or convey the 
merchandise up the rivers in motor 
boats and dispose of it to small mer- 
chants or to their own warehouse. 

The collusion that exists at the 
present alarming degree enables the 
thieves to select the best, receiving, 
as they do, information in advance 
as to the destination and the char- 
acter of merchandise that is to be 
sdiipped. It is therefore only by ut- 
most pains and skill that detection 
is made possible. 

Citing an instance which occurred on 
one of the railroads : a heavy shipment 
of silk was consigned to a city within 
a hundred miles of New York and as 
the train carrying this shipment neared 
a certain point along the road, the con- 
ductor gave the signal to slow down 
having apparently been "fixed." Im- 
mediately the major portion of the silk 
was rolled out of tiie car down the 
embankment and was picked up by 
thieves in waiting, supplied with motor 
trucks. On this occasion, however, a 
detective on another train immediately 
behind saved the day. Having no- 
ticed the loading of trucks as they 
came along in the wake of the first 
train he got word to the authorities and 
the thieves were captured. 

The second class of criminals in- 
cludes the t3^e of men and women who 
steal from their employer and make a 
practice of carrying away from the fac- 
tory, store or loft, as much merchan- 
dise as they can conveniently conceal 
about their person. This class also 
includes such employes who lend them- 
selves to the crooks on the outside by 
either supplying tJ|iem with informa- 
tion that they require or smuggling out 
goods for which only a fraction of the 
real value is paid. This element has 
some of the charactiieristics of the crim- 
inal, their growth and progress being 
limited by the lack of opportunity and 
the courage they p9ssess. 

Real criminals dre not made over 
night and while the carelessly guarded 
factory, store or any other place where 
attractive merchandise is in evidence 
becomes the incubator that must ulti- 
mately hatch out real criminals or 



crooks, it must not be forgotten that 
only a small percentage of these have 
the natural ability to ever become lead- 
ers in crime. 

While there is no way of determin- 
ing the extent of losses to industry 
through these petty thef ts, it is with- 
out doubt enormous in tiie aggr^;ate; 
If these employes were to st«d only 
such articles as they could appropriate 
to their individual use, the drain would 
not be so heavy. Perhaps one of the 
worst features about the existence of 
petty larcenies in industrial plants and 
commercial houses is the corrupt influ- 
ence that seeps into that percentage of 
the personnel that could by the applica- 
tion of proper preventative measures 
be kept free from the taint. The effect 
upon society is apparent when it is 
considered that in the larger cities 
where are located factories that turn 
out expensive products, easy to manip- 
ulate and where hundreds of girls are 
employed, there are gangs of young 
loafers whose education and attain- 
ments have been acquired at the street 
comers. These young rowdies, mostly 
of foreign birth or extraction, despis- 
ing work, make the acquaintance of 
girls who work in the plants and live 
solely from the proceeds of the loot the 
girls carry out to them. This particu- 
lar situation has been somewhat pro- 
nounced in the factories where cigar- 
ettes are made. 

Where efficient management exists 
among the more progressive concerns, 
these practices are being systematically 
checked by the introduction of preven- 
tative measures. Efficient management 
that has long concerned itself about the 
elimination of waste, lost motion, mod- 
em power plants, modern cost ac- 
counting systems, etc., is now casting 
about for tihe most economic means of 
raising the moral standard of their ^. 
personnel. 9i 

Efficient management views its own 
organization as the modem medical 
expert views a malady that has taken 
a heavy toll in human lives. The medi- 
cal experts having diagnozed the cases 
before them, do not wait for a re-oc- 
currence of the epidemic, but seek at 
once a serum that will render people 
immune against the disease. Some of 
the larger manufacturers even go fur- 
ther tl^n this. They strive to keep 
every part of their factory sterile by 
being on the lookout for that rapidly 
growing germ which breeds disloyalty, 
dishonesty and strife. The scientific 
means by which these early symptoms 
are discerned, are known to the detec- 
tive who specializes in industrial prob- 
lebs of a modem character. The an- 
alogy between the semm prepared by 
the medical expert to prevent the 
disease and the recommendations as to 
preventative measures made by the spe- 
cialist in crime upon the conclusion of 
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the investigation, distinguishes the pol- 
icy adopted by modem industry from 
that of the followers of traditional 
lethargy. 

I have previously outlined the deli- 
cate position in which an investigator 
finds himself in running down the 
crooks who infest the transportation 
lines. There is this difference about 
the work that confronts the detective 
in a plant. The danger to his life is 
almost nil, but his usefulness is also 
nil unless he covers himself at every 
turn, for where dishonesty abides, 
there lurics also a vigilance born of fear 
and suspicion. A new arrival amid the 
circle, unless he* bears an unmistak- 
able, indifferent and unprofessional 
mien, would be the object of too much 



interest to have an opportunity of ob- 
serving, to say nothing of fraternizing 
with his fellow workers. Under such 
a handicap it might require an undue 
period to get satisfactory results, there- 
by discouraging the management from 
making further efforts. 

At the point where the detective is 
seeking employment with the objective 
firm, there are often many difficulties 
to be overcome, especially where it is 
desirable that but one official be cog- 
nizant of the arrangement. It is essen- 
tial that the detective be employed at 
the plant in the most regular manner. 
That suspicion may be avoided, there 
must be reasonable justification for 
the addition to the department in view, 
that is, it should be sufficiently busy to 



warrant an extra hand. Having been 
entered on the payroll, the regular wage 
being observed, the successful detec- 
tive of either sex becomes to all out- 
ward appearances the most disinterest- 
ed and unassuming person imaginable. 
I have drawn the line between these 
two classes of criminals in order that 
their methods of operating might not 
be confused. The situation finally re- 
solves itself into one truth : it must be 
met face to face and that is that only 
honest, reliable, efficient detectives, 
moving among the seething mass of 
criminals, can reveal to industry the 
methods by which it can protect itself 
until such time as civilization has ad- 
vanced to that stage where the golden 
rule becomes the slogan universal. 



Motorizing Our Philippine Isles 

Introduction of the American automobile has developed a wide 
and economic system of transportation without railroads, im- 
proved civilization and even humanized heretofore savage tribes 



THE Philippine Islands, that 
young and sturdy member of 
the family of the United 
States, has proved within the last few 
years the fallacy of the old saying, 
"development awaits the railroads." 
For the archipelago has ceased to 
wait for steel rails and locomotives, 
and has taken upon itself the task 
of developing the country on a sys- 
tem of gasolene transportation that is 
proving effective, economical and 
wondrously popular. The country is 
forging ahead just as successfully as 
if it had had a net- 
work of railroad 
lines installed for 
years. 

Good roads and 
automobiles are 
now supplying 
practically every 
service in the is- 
lands which it was 
thought hereto- 
fore the railroads 
alone could furn- 
ish. Transporta- 
tion by water has 
assumed such pro- 
portions that the 
few miles of rail- 
road cannot com- 
pete with the new- 
er mode. Auto- 

mobiles and mo- 



Written especially far American iNDrsTRiES 
By JOHN A. HAESELER 

tor trucks are everywhere, and as 
the fine boulevards are being ex- 
tended rapidly into all sections and 
comers of the islands, the gasolene 
vehicle has gone along with ^ them. 
Tractors, too, are assuming their 
proper place in the country's develop- 
ment; but they have made their ap- 
pearance practically within the last 
two years. Their future is still ahead 
of them ; but it is a certain and great 
future. 

And all of these changes have been 
comparatively recent. Modem road 



T«ii years ago there wasn't one 
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building in the Philippines started 
soon after the American occupation; 
since that time the finest system of 
roads in the Orient has been under 
constmction and a great part of it 
has been completed. 

Motor tmck transportation really 
started about the year 191 2, and the 
problems that had to be overcome 
were far greater than the present 
volume of gasolene traffic would lead 
one to imagine. In the first place, it 
took incessant resolve and potmding 
to overcome the natural superstition 
of the Filipinos. 
The evolution was 
long and slow. 
The natives' 
methods of trans- 
portation were the 
ancient ones that 
had been in use in 
the archipelago 
and China for 
centuries. The old 
carabao with his 
snail-like pace had 
been considered 
the only proper 
and sure mode of 
travel and the peo- 
ple were reluctant 
to abandon their 
faithful steed. If 
goods were to be 
transported from 
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one island to another or along a river 
or lake, small bancas (dug-out canoes) 
and sailing vintas were used. The 
carabao was practically the only trac- 
tor in the islands. 

When the motor stages and motor 
trucks were first put into service, 
many of them were compelled to run 
up and down the roads for months, 
practically empty and losing money on 
every trip. Seldom could more than 
one or two passengers be inveigled 
to ride. Then came the American, 
just out of the army. He turned to 
the motor bus and truck ; some of the 
natives followed, but the latter could 
not stick out the first repulses in busi- 
ness and generally failed. But event- 
ually, the Yankee driver and truckman 
demonstrated the practical benefits 
and services that could be rendered. 
Then the natives took it up in greater 
numbers. Motor cars and motor 
trucks were employed in passenger 
and freight service, and by leaps and 
bounds the niunher in the islands in- 
creased and truck lines were estab- 
lished wherever there were good 
roads. 

And as good roads and motors 
revolutionized transportation, they 
absolutely transformed the personal 
life of nearly every Filipino. 

In the olden days the natives had 
nothing to do but lag around their lit- 
tle nipa shacks day after day, week 
after week and month after month, 
or work for some big landowner as 
peons. They virtually were slaves 
and had nothing more to look forward 
to. If they happened to be independ- 
ent they would live in their isolated 
villages, never able to move away from 



them, and never able to sell their 
labor or to market their produce. 
Consequently ambition ceased when 
the family was fed. A few banana 
trees and a little rice that could be 
grown on a small plot of ground were 
sufficient. This required practically 
no effort and the rest of the time was 
spent in idleness. 

Now, however, the Filipino leads a 
different life. Peonage has ben prac- 
tically wiped out. Many fertile lands 
have been opened to colonization and 



the natives may all become independ- 
ent if they choose. Each one knows 
of a ready market in the neighboring 
village for even the smallest quantity 
of his products. He also knows that 
the Chinese merchants who control 
nearly all the retail trade of the Is- 
lands have many things in their stores 
which will add to the family's com- 
fort and pleasure. 

Now he steps out on the road with 
his bag of copra or bundle of hemp 
in his arms and hails the first stage 
that comes along. He shoves his bag- 
gage up ahead of him and climbs on. 
Other passengers are picked up with 
their loads and soon the truck be- 
comes a weird pile of men, old women, 
children, bundles of hemp, sacks of 
copra, strings of fish, etc. These are 
all unloaded in the center of a village. 
The native will probably take his load 
to the Chinese merchant and bargain 
with him and then buy any of a great 
niunber of foreign articles from clocks 
to highly colored neckties. An old 
man and woman who were fellow pas- 
sengers of his, will take the garden 
produce they brought with them and 
spread it out on a counter in the pub- 
lic market, together with their neigh- 
bors, smelly fish, half-cleaned chickens, 
delicious mangoes and papayas, and 
set up a temporary store for a day. 
The old woman will wander about and 
visit her friends, while the old man 
may attend a cock-fight when she re- 
turns. 

Considerable ingenuity has been 
exercised in arranging the various 
methods of transportation and the 
systems of fares. The main idea is 
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to get as many people or as much 
produce on a truck or stage as possi- 
ble. The comfort of the passengers 
is a small consideration. Whenever 
or wherever one more person can be 
tucked in, there is so much gained. 
The methods vary in different parts 
of the Islands, but in many cases the 
trucks are combination freight and 
passenger carriers. They take a 



only about two years ago an effective 
system was devised to enforce hon- 
esty on the part of the conductors. 
And in this the Oriental nature of the 
Filipino citizens was appealed to on 
its most susceptible side. The tickets 
have on them figures showing the dis- 
tance traveled, a list of the commod- 
ities usually carried and the weight 
together with the passenger fare. The 



Slow but sure coing 

small amount of freight, and as many 
passengers as can be crowded in. 
An elaborate system of fares neces- 
sarily had to be worked out. One 
picul of copra weighing about 133 
poimds brings about thirty centavos 
(15 cents) for about ten miles. The 
passenger is charged his regular fare 
and all bags and bundles are charged 
for extra according to their nature, 
size and weight and the distance to 
be carried. The average fare in the 
Islands is about 2j4 cents a mile al- 
though this varies in different dis- 
tricts depending upon whether they 
are thickly or sparsely settled and the 
amount of competition. 

Rates are usually in accordance 
with what the traffic will bear and 
since the Filipinos are Orientals they 
are, according to western standards, 
quite universally a poor people. But 
they have much more buying power 
than the Chinese. The margin of 
profit is generally small and the 
amount of traffic is usually expected 
to make up for it. Although gaso- 
line is usually sold for about forty or 



Through a Cocoanut Grov« 

• 

fifty cents. Fords are rented in Zam- 
boanga, one of the farthest points from 
Manila, for three pesos ($1.50) an 
hour. One great saving is in the 
wages of the Filipino chauffeurs, 
drivers and conductors of the stages. 
Since many of them are very fond of 
driving automobiles, they can be 
hired quite cheaply in comparison 
with wages in the United States — 
about two pesos or so a day. 

The hardest problem in all the es- 
tablishment of the stage lines was 
to get the conductors to turn in the 
money they received. In most cases 
the employes remitted whatever they 
•thought was not safe to keep. Various 
checks were invented to stop this, but 



His hardast days are over . 

conductor is required to punch this 
ticket in detail and give the passenger 
a duplicate. The tickets are num- 
bered and at the end of each month 
a lottery is held and the holder of 
the duplicate to the lucky numbers re- 
ceives a prize; usually thirty pesos 
($15) for the first, twenty pesos for 
the second and ten for the third. 
Since the winner will forfeit the prize 
if his ticket is not correctly punched 
each individual demands honesty on 
the part of the conductor. 

The only things that are allowed to 
ride free of charge on the Filipino 
stages are the fighting cocks. The 
companies figure that this is a large 
incentive to business, for on Sundays 
and holidays the trucks are a gay 
array of highly colored camisas 
(shirts) of the old Filipino taos, each 
proudly bearing his favorite fighting 
cock in his arms as he makes his way 
toward the village cock-pit which is 
covered by a great roof in nipa palms. 
Here his cock will fight some other, 
probably with knives three inches long 
fastened to his legs. There will be 
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much betting and a glorious time will 
be had by all. 

There is a great deal of mountain- 
ous territory on the Island of Luzon 
and a large section in the interior of 
Mindanao on which there are no roads 
but, besides these and a few unim- 
portant areas, all of the Philippines 
are served by adequate transportation. 
There are several truck lines running 
out of Manila to the surrounding 
provinces and even extending to both 
ends of this large Island. On Leyte, 
one of the lai^ge central islands, there 
are about forty miles of highway. 
Seventy-five trucks are operated over 
it. Cebu, another important and well- 
developed island of the large central 
group, probably has a better system 
of roads than any other, there being 
over a hundred miles of first class 
road in all. A large number of stage 
lines operate over this. The Island 
of Panay, west of Cebu, was very late 
in taking up motor transportation and 
several years after truck lines were in 
operation on many other islands there 
were only two automobiles in Iloilo. 
Now, however, its roads are covered 
with motor cars and trucks. 

The transportation of the larger 
freight by motors has not been taken 
over as completely as the carrying of 
passengers and small freight. There 
are very few large freight carrying 
trucks running on schedule. These 
are usually kept by the companies 
and hired out to merchants and con- 
tractors by the trip, certain rates be- 
ing charged for the carrying of dif- 
ferent loads over different distances. 
The old carabao is still used to quite 
an extent to carry great loads to mar- 
ket on his squeaking cart, but his place 
is being rapidly usurped and it is hard- 
ly expected that he will form any fac- 
tor in the freight carrying in a few 
vears. 



On the whole it has been demon- 
strated that in the^ way of trucks the 
heavy ones have been more successful 
than the light ones. It takes a long 
time to get repairs in the Philippines 
and. those trucks that have the fewest 
breakdowns are the ones most de- 
sired. Though the initial cost is much 
greater the operating cosf is not so 
much more and since there are fewer 
times in which they can not be used 
they have proved more economical. 
Many of the stages are made of med- 
ium sized cars with truck bodies or 



with bodies improvised in the Philip- 
pines. They are made to carry from 
twenty to thirty passengers by board 
seats being placed across them. Regu- 
lar five-passenger touring cars are 
made to accommodate seven or eight 
people by a board being placed across 
the tonneau in front of the rear seat, 
so that two or three can sit on it. 

One of the queerest experiences in 
the introduction of motor transporta- 
tion to the Filipino people was en- 
countered on the Island of Jolo in the 
Sulu Archipelago. This is in the most 
southern part -of the Philippines and 
is famous as being the residence of 
the Sultan of Sulu, who had ruled 
for centuries over 350,000 Moham- 
medams, whom the Spanish during 
their long reign were unable to conquer. 
It was only after about fourteen years 
of American occupation of the Islands 
that we were able to bring them to 
peace and eight years ago there was 
not a road on the Island of Jolo. 
No Moro did very much traveling 
because he was probably afraid of a 
hostile tribe which inhabited the land 
next to his own. 

Several years ago *Mr. Henry 
Frank, who was operating a small 
motor service on the Island of Min- 
danao a hundred miles away, took an 
automobile to Jolo. He asked the 
Governor and Secretary out for a ride, 
but when they were a few kilometers 
from the city they made him turn 
back because it was dangerous for 
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foreigners to go any further into the 
country. Mr. Frank was much inter- 
ested in the situation from both a 
social and a commercial standpoint. 
There was a rolling plain in the cen- 
ter of the island and Mr. Frank put 
a truck in operation over it. When 
the children first saw it coming they 
ran into the sticks^ as the baiTi>oo is 
called, or around the houses, fright- 
ened by the strange and noisy demon. 
As time passed, however, the children 
came out by the roadside and stood as 
near to the automobile as possible, dis- 



playing all the bravado suitable to the 
occasion. From that stage it was not 
very long before the children and then 
the old Moros began to stop the truck 
and climb onto it for a ride. 

Good Road Across tho Island 

Now it is the accepted and proper 
thing to ride to town in the stage and 
those who do not are scorned. There 
are good roads now from one side 
of the island to the other and Mr. 
Frank's company has ten trucks and 
ten automobiles in operation over 



them. These furnish the only form of 
transportation in the island for the 
carabao carts have been entirely re- 
placed. Moreover, the Moro in trav- 
eling has mingled with his brothers, 
talked to them and to his surprise 
found some unexpected good in them 
which he could never distinguish be- 
fore when they had looked at each 
other only over long spears. As a 
consequence motor transportation has 
had its humanizing effect and it is now 
possible to go all over the island in 
safety. 



The Division Of Commercial Laws 

Chief of the new organization in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, outlines for the readers of American 
Industries, the plans and possibilities of this much-needed service 

Written eMpeoMly fi>r Ambbican Industbiks 

By ARCHIBALD J. WOLFE 
Chie^ Division of rftwiwi^i-i^i^fTtaW^ ^nirai P of ror^iffii and Domestic Conuneroe 



IT is a thoroughly American con- 
ception to r^;ard business as a 
game, the greatest of all games. 
The simile is a very happy one in one 
particular, namely that in order to be 
successful one must know the rules of 
the game. And the rules are frequent- 
ly complicated and puzzling, for they 
vary in many localities. 

It would seem that one of the first 
things before attempting to do business 
' in any place is to learn the conditions 
under which business can be done 
there. The merchant at home complies 
with the legal regulations of his home 
state almost automatically and without 
considering it a hardship. If he wishes 
to incorporate his business, or to oper- 
ate an enterprise for which specific 
Federal, state or municipal regulations 
have been provided, he acquaints him- 
self witfi these regulations, complies 
with them and carries on his legitimate 
business, within the scope outlined by 
law, unmolested. 

Precisely the same situation con- 
fronts the merchant attempting to do 
business abroad. Regulations of all 
sorts must be complied with. Some of 
these reflations govern externals, 
such as packing certain goods in a cer- 
tain manner, declaring their invoice 
value in accordance with prescribed 
forms, proper designations of mer- 
chandise in consular invoices, and these 
regulations are in the nature of the 
application of customs laws. But there 
are many regulations which properly 
fall into the domain of the commercial 
law — such as those defining the status 



of alien merchants and their agents, 
etc. These regulations are manifold 
and frequently confusing. They need 
not deter a merchant, however, from 
embarking in foreign business. There 
exists in international trading with but 
few exceptions an essential freedom of 
trading side by side with legislation 
governing the methods of exercising 
this freedom. It is only a question of 
being informed re^rding such legisla- 
tion. 

It is in response to the widely ex- 
pressed need of a central and authori- 
tative information service relative to 
foreign legislation regulating commerce 
and to the application of foreign com- 
mercial laws to the exigencies of 
American trade with foreign countries, 
that a Division of Commercial Laws 
has been created in the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, although 
for a long time past the various geo- 
graphic divisions of the Bureau have 
been giving much attention to the legal 
problems submitted to it by American 
firms. 

In the newly organized Division of 
Commercial Laws of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce will 
be henceforth centered the service of 
information on commercial law§ of for- 
eign countries and on their application. 
This service is intended to be of prac- 
tical use to American firms and to their 
counsel. It will in no way seek either 
to supersede the law department or 
the legal adviser of any American cor- 
poration or firm, but on the contrary it 
will seek to cooperate with the counsel 



and to supply him with technical data 
which a layman may be unable to util- 
ize without his assistance. In this re- 
spect there occurs to me another simile 
— ^that of a drug store which keeps a 
stock of medicines and chemicals, com- 
pounds them to a doctor's prescriptions 
but does not undertake to treat ail- 
ments. The Division of Commercial 
Laws will render no le^al opinions, 
though where possible, from the expe- 
rience of its staff, on consultation with 
other divisions, with the Bureau's rep- 
resentatives at home and abroad and 
with specialists in the United States 
and in foreign countries, it will en- 
deavor to assist American firms with 
practical advice in dealing with specific 
problems. 

Before undertaking to cultivate busi- 
ness with foreign countries on a scale 
necessitating the appointment of a rep- 
resentative with a power of attorney, 
the establishment of a branch office, or 
the incorporation of some type of com- 
pany under foreign charter, American 
manufacturers and exporters should 
give a thorough consideration first to 
the general international law as relat- 
ing to rights of persons, natural and 
artificial — the latter meaning corpora- 
tions, etc., and to various local laws 
governing the status of alien mer- 
chants. International law, unfortunate- 
ly, is as yet far from an exact science. 
Inasmuch as it deals with conflicts in 
what is known in Europe as civil law, 
as well as with conflicts in procedure 
affecting litigation by aliens and non- 
residents in local courts, and with their 
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participation in local insolvency pro- 
ceedings, and many other matters, it 
will become increasingly important in 
international commerce. Many mat- 
ters arising in this connection are dealt 
with under certain generally observed 
principles of international comity. 
Such principles prevail, for instance, in 
an interesting case, one of the first 
the Division had to deal with, of the 
method to be pursued in securing the 
deposition of witnesses in a foreign 
country for use in litigation between 
parties to a suit in one of the local 
American courts. 

There has been a tendency in recent 
^ears to establish substantial uniform- 
ity of rules and laws aflfecting many 
phases of conunercial intercourse — ^pos- 
tal laws, patents and trade-mark r^^- 
lations, copyrights, etc. And it may 
be that in the course of time the inter- 
national status of corporations will be 
to some extent regulated by interna- 
tional agreements. . 

Custom in most countries grants to 
alien merchants the right to pursue 
trade and industry the same as natives. 
In some countries tfiis right is guaran- 
teed expressly in the commercial code, 
in others there are a few exemptions. 
But the conduct of the business is sub- 
ject in many countries to manifold 
r^;ulations with regaiTd to r^stration 
before certain tribtmals, with regaird to 
the payment of taxes, with regaLtd to 
keeping books in a certain language, 
etc. 

The Division of Commercial Laws 
will tabulate these requirements ; it will 
gradually accumulate a library of for- 
eign codes, and it will be apprized of 
changes in foreign commercial laws as 
they occur. 

A service which will be of consider- 
able value will be the furnishing of 
names of competent attorneys abroad, 
principally those equipped by experi- 
ence to give proper attention to Ameri- 
can interests. These names will be se- 
cured through the recommendation of 
the connections of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, but 
naturally and necessarily names will be 
given without the assumption of any 
responsibility or guarantee on the part 
of the Bureau. 

A number of developments due to 
the growth of American foreign com- 
merce and the variety of problems aris- 
ing from it will be carefully followed 
by the Division of Commercial Laws. 
Among these one of the most impor- 
tant is the growing practice of includ- 
ing arbitration clauses in sales con- 
tracts. Modem commercial authori- 
ties strongly favor the adoption of 
what is somewhat inaccurately termed 
a "compulsory" arbitration clause, 
which is, in effect, an irrevocable arbi- 
tration clause, meaning that where two 
parties agree to submit possible dis- 



putes to arbitration, neither can, with- 
out the consent of the other, cancel the 
clause. ^ 

The Division of Commercial Laws 
will deal with all inquiries from Ameri- 
can concerns on subjects falling direct- 
ly into the scope of commercial laws 
of foreign countries. The informa- 
tion received by it, if of general inter- 
est to American business houses, will 
be published in the official publications 
of tfie Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. It is intended to compile 
special reports dealing with certain 
topics, such as possibly the prepara- 
tion of powers of attorney for various 
countries, incorporation and taxation 
legislation, bankruptcy laws of the 



world and the like. 

A general questionnaire prepared 
from the point of view of the needs 
of American commerce for specific 
law information in each given terri- 
tory will be submitted to the connec- 
tions of the Bureau throughout the 
world, and is expected to yield data 
of erreat practical value. 

It will be readily seen that the scope 
outiined for the new Division is a very 
wide one, and its usefulness will 
largely depend upon the extent to 
which American firms will avail them- 
selves of its services. It will endeavor 
to develop into a serviceable unit of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. ' 



An Unemployment Conference 



PRESIDENT HARDING is to 
hold a National Conference on 
Unemployment at Washington soon, 
according to an announcement made 
by Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce. The Government, em- 
ployer and employe, will all be repre- 
sented at the meeting. While the 
primaiT object of the conference is 
unemployment, a general study of con- 
ditions which contribt^te directiy or 
indirectiy to unemployment and eco- 
nomic questions will oe involved. 

In making the announcement Mr. 
Hoover said: 

"The President has decided to call 
a national conference at Washington 
on unemployment and has instructed 
the Department of Commerce to 
formulate the plans, for it. Its per- 
sonnel will be made up so as to repre- 
sent the country geographically and 
so far as possible to embrace repre- 
sentatives of the grefater emplo)rment 
industries. The I>*partment of Com- 
merce will cooperate witii the Depart- 
ment of Labor on representation of 
labor. 

"It is desired for working reasons 
to keep the number of the conference 
as small as possible. It is intended to 
invite representatives of the greater 
groups of industries and thought, and 
the cooperation of their national 
organizations will be sought in their 
selection. 

"The object of the conference will 
be to inquire into the volume of needed 
employment, the distribution of un^ 
employment, to make recommenda- 
tions as to measures that can properly 
be taken in coordinated speeding up of 
emplo)anent by industries and public 
bodies during the next winter, and in 
addition a broad study of the eco- 
nomic measures desirable^ to amelior- 
ate the unemployment situation and 
give impulse to tiie recovery of busi- 



ness and commerce to normal. Many 
constructive suggestions have been 
made to the department by employers, 
the governors of states and city ofBr 
dais. 

"While the business situation is 
steadily improving, yet some sections 
of the workers may have exliausted 
their savings by the coming winter, 
and they must be a matter of extreme 
solicitude. 

"It is inconceivable that America, 
with its surplus in food and clotiiing, 
with housing — ^though crowded — and 
with an abundance of fuel, could 
allow any suffering among those of 
our own people who desire to work. 
It is necessary that we should be fore- 
handed in the preparation of such 
measures as will prevent any such 
suffering. 

"It is expected that the full plan 
of the conference will be ready for 
the President within about ten days.*' 

The Department of Commerce, by 
means of a series of conferences, has 
been engaged for some time in an inti- 
mate^ study of the industrial situation 
and export trade. Representatives of 
a number of industries have been 
called to Washing^n from time to 
time and much information which 
should prove of great value in con- 
nection with the conference on unem- 
ployment already is available. 

NINETY-MILE GAS LINE 

The Producers and Refiners Cor- 
poration and the Midwest Refining 
Company have made a contract, under 
which they will construct jointiy a 
1 2-inch gas line from the Ferris, 
Mahoney and Wertz fields, Wyoming, 
a distance of about ninety miles. The 
Midwest Company has agreed to pur- 
chase from tfie Producers Corpora- 
tion a minimum of 30,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas a day for ten years. 
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What American Valuation Means 

Every manufacturer arid every working man and woman is 
directly affected by the present tariff law and lawmakers are 
seeking to counteract the handicap of low foreign money values 

Written eMpeoidOif for Ambbican Indi^btsibs 
By J. F. ZOLLER 



THERE appears to be consider- 
able misunderstanding as to 
just what the American valua- 
tion plan in the new Fordnpy tariflf 
bill means. To enlighten the manu- 
facturer, as well as the public in gen- 
eral, Ihis explanation has been pre- 
pared. 

To begin with I might say that tariff 
duties are either specific or ad valorem. 
Specific duties are based upon quantity 
— ^that is, so much per pound, yard, 
cubic content, etc. There is no great 
difficulty in determining the amount of 
any specific duty. It is not practical, 
however, to attempt to impose all 
duties without r^;ard to value, because 
a certain specific duty might be too low 
on a given quantity of merchandise 
having a h^h value, whereas it might 
be too high on the same quantity of 
merchandise having a low value. 

Oth^r DutiM ImpoMd 

It is therefore necessary in addition 
to specific duties to impose duties with 
reference to value. These duties are 
known as ad valorem duties. To the 

Gesent time ad valorem duties in the 
nited States have been imposed gen- 
erally upon the value of the imported 
merchandise in the foreign country 
from which they came, at the date of 
exportation to this country, such for- 
eign^ values beii^ determined by con- 
verting the foreign money represent- 
ing such value into United States 
money at the prevailing rates of ex- 
diange. It follows Aat the amount of 
any ad valorem duty imposed under 
present and past laws depends upon : 

1. The rate of duty. 

2. The foreign value in foreig^n 
money. 

3. The value of the foreign money 
in United States money. 

Following is a table showing the 
value of moneys of Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Japan in Unit- 
ed States money both during pre-war 
days and the present time : 





of standard 
in United 


Value 
in United 




States money, 
July 1. 1914 


States money, 


Country 


July 1. 1921 


Britain 


(i) $4.88 


$3-73 


France 


ffr} $0,194 


$0.08 


Germany 


(m) $0,238 


$0,013 


Japan 


(y) $0,501 


$0,481 



From this table it will be noted that 
foreign, monies as measured by Unit- 
ed States money liave much depreci- 
ated since the World War. This 
change in value of foreign monies has 
a direct effect upon the amount of duty 
collected under any ad valorem duty 
where it is based upon foreign value. 
Take any article produced in all of 
said countries and imported into this 
country to be sold in competition with 
a similar article manufactured here. 
Let us assume that the rate of ad 
valorem duty on said article to be 33>^ 
per cent. The value of said article in 
foreign money and in United States 
money in 1914 and 1921 would be as 
follows : 

Value in Value in 
Country U. S. 1914 U. S. 1921 

Britain (£) lo $48.80 $37.30 
France (fr) 250 $48.50 $20.00 
Germany (m) 150 $35-70 $ 1.95 
Japan (y) 49 $^-55 $23.57 
Ad Valorem DvliM D^cMaaed 

The ad valorem duty is based upon 
the foreign money representing the 
foreign value convertal into United 
States money so the amount of duty 
paid upon said article upon its impor- 
tation from each of said countries be- 
fore the war, and at present, would be 
as follows: 

July 1. 1914 July 1, 1921 
881/8% 881/8% 

Country duty amounts to duty amounts to 

Britain $16.26 $12.43 

France $16.16 $ 6.66 

Germany $11.90 $ 0.65 

Japan $ 8.18 $ 7.85 

It should be noted from the fore- 
going tables that where ad valorem 
duties are imposed upon foreign val- 
ues, as at present, the amount of duty 
decreases in direct proportion to the 
decrease in the value of the foreign 
currency as compared with the value 
of the currency of the United States. 
This means that the manufacturer gets 
the least protection against that coun- 
try whose currency is the most de- 
flated. The greater the deflation in 
currency the less the duty and conse- 
quently the less protection afforded 
the manufacturer of this country. 

There is no way to provide against 
this automatic reduction in duty due 
to deflation of foreign currency if ad 
valorem duties are based upon foreign 
values measured in terms of foreign 
monies converted into United States 



currency as under our present law. 
Any rate of ad valorem duty adequate 
at the time of its adoption might be- 
come entirely inadequate due to defla- 
tion of the foreign currency. On the 
other hand, any fair rate of ad valorem 
duty might become prohibitive should 
the foreign currency become sufiicient- 
ly inflated as compared with the value 
of United States money. It follows 
that there is no way of imposing a 
stable and systematic ad valorem duty 
bas^ upon foreign value measured in 
terms of foreign currency converted 
into United States money. 

From the forgoing tables it will al- 
so be noted that (a) merchandise from 
those countries whose cost of produc- 
tion is the lowest and whose profits, 
therefore, the highest is subjected to 
the smallest tax because of the duty 
and that (b) the merchandise from 
those countries whose cturency is the 
most deflated also is subjected to the 
lowest tax or duty. 

AnMiicmn Valiialion Plan 

In the pending revenue bill it is 
proposed,' in the imposition of ad 
valorem duties, to substitute American 
Valuation for Foreign Valuation. Sec- 
tion 402 of the pending bill provides: 

"Vdue ♦ ♦ ♦ shall mean the price 
on the date of exportation of the im- 
ported merchandise at which compar- 
able and competitive products of the 
United States were ordinarily sold or 
freely offered for sale in tfie usual 
wholesale quantities * * * to all pur- 
chasers in die ordinary course of trade 
* * * in the principal market or mar- 
kets of the United States; or, when 
such value cannot be ascertained to the 
satisfaction of the apprabing oflicer, 
shall mean the value of the imported 
merchandise on said date for sale 
(whether or not there shall be an actual 
sale), for consumption or use in the 
United States ♦ ♦ ♦ . In determining 
the value for sale, appraising officers 
may take into consideration, among 
other matters, the selling price or cost 
o^ production of comparable products 
of the United States and of articles 
made therefrom or from like imported 
materials, not sold in usual wholesale 
quantities or not sold or freely offered 
for sale to all purchasers in the ordi- 
nary course of trade, or not sold at all, 
and the selling price in the United 
States of comparable imports, or the 
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selling price or market value or cost of 
production of the imported merchan- 
dise in the foreign country, and may 
exclude or include all or any costs, 
charges, and expenses, including du- 
ties, and also profits and commissions, 
if any, keeping always in mind the leg- 
islative intention that duties ad valorem 
shall be assessed upon the fair market 
value of the imported merchandise in 
the United States." 

Under American valuation as contra- 
distinguished from foreign valuation, 
the duty would not fluctuate b«:ause of 
either deflation or inflation of foreign 
currency. It would only fluctuate in 
direct proportion to the fluctuation of 
the American value of American mer- 
chandise and would at all times be 
adequate to protect and stimulate the 
production and distribution of Ameri- 
can-made goods. 

No Change in Amount of Duty 

American Valuation does not mean 
either a higher or lower duty upon im- 
ported merchandise. The amount of 
any ad z;alorem duty depends upon (a) 
the rate of duty and (b) the assessed 
value of the merchandise upon which 
the rate is applied. The American 
value of goods here being greater than 
the foreign value of similar goods 
abroad, due to the diflference in cost 
of production, it follows that if a cer- 
tain duty is to be realized the rate would 
be less if based upon American value 
than it would be if based on foreign 
value. This matter has been carefully 
considered and worked out in the pend- 
ig bill. The rates there are based upon 
American value. If the duty imposed 
is too high or too low in any particular 
instance it is not because of the sub- 
stitution of American value but be- 
cause the proper rate has not been 
applied. If the proper rates have been 
applied there can be no intelligent cri- 
ticism of the bill, so far as the amount 
of ad valorem duties imposed is con- 
cerned. 

Und r the American Valuation plan 
merchandise imported from countries 
whose oroduction costs are low are 
subjected to the same ad valorem du- 
ties as similar merchandise frcrni other 
countries having higher production 
costs. This is as it should be. There 
is no sound reason for imposing less 
duty on goods from China, for ex- 
ample, thii upon similar goods from 
Great Britain. If the lalx)i» costs in 
China are much less Aan they are in 
England then Chinese goods selling in 
this country in competition with Eng- 
lish goods can be sold at a greater pro- 
fit. The greater the profit, the greater 
the ability to pay the tariff or duty. 
The American Valuation plan, there- 
fore, avoids discrimination against 
those countries whose production costs 
are more comparable to the production 



costs of this country and thereby tends 
to encourage the establishment of bet- 
ter living conditions abroad. The pres- 
ent law, basing the dptyupon foreign 
\'alue, on the other hand, discriminates 
in favor of countries with low labor 
costs and tends to discourage the es- 
tablishment or maintenance of better 
living conditions. 

Consumers Not Injured 

Equalizing the duty between the dif- 
ferent foreign countries, as is done 
under the American Valuation plan, 
necessarily increases the amount of 
duty paid into the United States Treas- 
ury by those countries whose produc- 
tion costs are lower than those of other 
countries competing for American 
trade. While our revenues are thus 
increased and discrimination avoided 
the burden on the consumer in this 
country is not thereby increased. The 
price to the consumer is fixed by the 
country having the highest production 
costs if its goods are sold here at all. 
Therefore, requiring; the countries hav- 
ing lower production costs to pay the 
same duty would reduce the profits of 
those countries but would not raise the 
price to the consumer. American Val- 
uation, therefore, is a means of secur- 
ing additional revenue from those 
countries best able to pay, without im- 
posing a correspondjpg burden upon 
the consuming publi^. 

Many complaints' ha^e been lodged 
against the present method of impos- 
ing ad valorem duties because of the 
undervaluation abroad of the imported 
merchandise. There is no way to de- 
termine that the foreign value claimed 
by the importer is correct except by 
foreign inquisition, or, in other words, 
by faking evidence concerning such 
foreign value in the foreign country 
from whence the goods are imported. 
It has been found extremely difficult 
to secure adequate facts concerning 
foreign value. This country has no 
jurisdiction to compel foreign wit- 
nesses to give testimony concerning 
such value. It is beneficial to the for- 
eigner to make the value low in order 
to have the goods take a lower duty. 

Merchanclise Grossly Undenrelued 

The result has been that merchandise 
imported to this country has been 
grossly undervalued for the purpose 
of assessment of ad valorem duties. 
The American value, on the other 
hand, can be determined in this coun- 
try from the testimony of impartial 
witnesses and our own officials will 
have jurisdiction to get at all the facts. 
It follows that this country would be 
in a much better position to secure 
actual value for the purpose of assess- 
ment of ad valorem duties under the 
American Valuation plan Aan it is 
under the present law. 



No other adeqate means of secur- 
ing fair and equitable ad valorem val- 
ues has been presented to date to Con- 
gress. Therefore, unless the American 
Valuation plan is adopted there is little 
hope of the American manufacturer 
securing adequate protection against 
foreign-made goods and there is little 
hope of this country being put in posi- 
tion to maintain the present standard 
of living of the American working 
man and woman. 



SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 

Secretary Hoover since taking 
charge of the Department of Com- 
merce, has shown a keen desire to meet 
the expectations of the business public 
with respect to his department, and a 
great alertness in making good use of 
the appropriations for his department 
in expanding the established services 
and providing new ones. One of his 
latest measures is a new publication 
entitled Survey of Current Business, 
a monthly supplement to Commerce 
Reports. This is a very timely publi- 
cation, embracing in one pamphlet a 
great deal of data with r^;ard to a 
wide variety of subjects concerning 
which business men and economista 
generally are keenly interested. The 
issue of the publication involves but 
very little expense to the Department, 
and will save a great deal of time on 
the part of economists, journalists, 
editors, financiers, business men and 
students in securing up-to-date data 
on tfie many subjecte affecting the 
course of commerce, finance and indus- 
try. 



FAR EASTERN BUREAU STOPS 

That well-known source of reliable 
information on Far Eastern affairs 
conducted under the style of "The Far 
Eastern Bureau" by Professor Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, as director, has been 
discontinued. The Bureau was estab- 
lished in 1914. The reasons for dis- 
continuing the Bureau are given as 
follows : 

(i) The development of a hrge 
volume of cable news by American 
agencies operating in the Far East as 
the direct result of the Great war; 

(2) The creation of a sound 
American opinion on our world poli- 
cies as they affect our Pacific interests, 
and more particularly the control of 
our foreign policies by an Administra- 
tion whidi gives strong evidence of a 
just but firm assertion of our interests 
in the trans-Pacific fields; 

(7) The broadened outlook of 
American business which no longer 
needs the type of economic coopera- 
tion and intelligence offered by the 
Far Eastern Bureau without compen- 
sation and as a part of its activities in 
creating a wider understanding of 
trans-Pacific opportunities. 
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Fur — ^The Great Industry of Luxury 

Jlmerica, the pioneer in the trading of pelts of animals, once 
more ranks as the premier mart of the Worlds-Fabulous sums 
are netted at the great auctions in St. Louis and other centers 



THE early American colonists 
carried on an important traffic 
with the Indians in the barter- 
ing of beads and trinkets and similar 
manufacture goods in exchange for 
animal skins. The Indians spent most 
of their time in himting and trapping 
and brought in valuable skins which 
they were only too eager to exchange 
for the bright cloth and 
bits of ornaments which Mi^ 
delighted their eyes and 
appealed to their native 
love of adornment. The 
colonists, in their turn 
sent the furs back to 
Europe and in this 
simple trading the great 
international fur trade 
of the present time had 
its remote and humble 
origin. 

As the American set- 
tlers found their way 
westward, the fur trade 
became more and more 
important. Throughout 
the great Northwest Ter- 
ritory the Indians, as- 
sured of a ready mar- 
ket for their skins 
brought in the spoils of 
each season's trapping, 
to the nearest trading 
posts, and gradually 
there grew up flourish- 
ing fur centers situated 
at the jtmctions of the 
great rivers to which 
were brought furs from 
hundreds of square miles 
of territory. 

St. Louis was the 
most important of these 
early fur centers, be- 
cause of its fortunate — 
geographical situation at 
the mouth of the Mis- 
souri River, where it 
flows into the Mississippi. The furs 
were brought down by boat from 
the northern trapping grounds and 
sold to traders and dealers in the 
St. Louis market. St. Louis has con- 
tinued to grow in importance as a fur 
center and sigce the w^r undermined 
the prestige of the London, market, it 
ranks as the premier fur selling market 



Written especially for Ambbican Indubtbibs 
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of the world, where great fur auctions 
in which millions of dollars' worth of 
furs change hands are held three times 
each year. 

North American furs — ^those 
trapped in the United States and 
Alaska and the Canadian provinces — 
are considered among the finest in the 
world. The four staple skins are 



silver fox p«lts are so valuable that the little animals are reared in luxury 



muskrat, raccoon, opossum and skunk. 
Of these muskrat is far and away the 
most important in the fur trade. It 
has been called the "United States 
Steel" of the fur market and upon its 
price fluctuations the entire market 
hinges. Because of the climatic con- 
ditions the Canadian furs are better 
than those trapped in the United 



Stdtes. The Labrador or Northeast- 
em beaver, trapped in the province of 
Labrador and the Canadian muskrat 
are considered in the fur trade to be 
two of the finest specimens of fur 
found anywhere. Prince Edward 
Island also has the finest silver fox 
farms in the world. 
Alaska, although it has almost every 
variety of fur bearing 
animal within its bord- 
ers, is especially famed 
for its seals. The finest 
seals come from the 
United States Govern- 
ment preserves — indeed, 
the Alaska seals are 
practically a government 
monopoly, as there are 
very few privately 
owned seal preserves 
and the seals raised on 
them are much less valu- 
able than the govern- 
ment animals. 

Trapping in the 
United States is at the 
present time very largely 
an adjunct of farming. 
The great Northwest 
where the finest fur- 
bearing animals in the 
United States are 
trapped, is also the 
region of great farms 
and ranches. The own- 
ers and farmers of these 
great farms took up 
trapping originajly to 
rid their farms of the 
many fur animals who, 
so far as farming was 
concerned, were nothing 
more than pests which 
destroyed the crops and 
which were killed off not 
so much for their skins 
as to exterminate them. 
As the value of all 
sorts of furs increased so tremen- 
dously, however, the farmer found it 
to his advantage to kill oflF his pests 
scientifically and sell the skins in the 
fur market. 

The methods of getting skins to the 
market are, for all practical purposes, 
two in number. They are shipped 
direct to buying firms;>or collection 
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houses, as they /arc called, or they are 
sent to the big fur auctions, where 
sales are held several times a year. 
In New York there are many collec- 
tion houses which deal directly wiUi 
fur trappers. They have their mailing 
lists of c;Iients and each spring at the 
end of the trapping season, they send 
out a price list giving the prices which 
they are quoting for that season on 
the various classes of skins. The 
trappers send in the skins they have 
collected during the season and ^ey 
are carefully inspected by experts in 
the collection house. They are then 
graded and a price estimate put on 
them. The trapper is informed as to 
the prices set and if he accepts them 
the furs are kept and put through the 
usual stages of dressing and dyeing. 
If the trapper does not accept the 



the great Northwest— the United 
States, Canada and Alaska. Money 
advances are made to the shippers on 
receipt of the furs. These advances 
are regulated by money conditions and 
the state of the fur market but in gen- 
eral they approximate fifty per cent of 
the invoiced value of the skins. 
Sample bundles are. made up so that 
prospective buyers can inspect them 
in warehouses and see the quality of 
furs which, are being put on sale. 

The fur auctions afe conducted in 
much the same manner as any other 
auction. Anyone is admitted to the 
auction who can establish his business 
reputation and credit and the goods 
are disposed of to the highest bidder 
in the usual fashion. A selling fee of 
five pier cent on the value of the furs 
is charged to the sellers. The buyers 



the herd and is very carefully regu- 
lated. At the last auction about 9,000 
seals were put on sale. The govern- 
ment sends also to. the auction blue 
and white fox skins which are trapped 
on government preserves in Alaska. 
The value of the furs which change 
hands in the fur auctions has greatiy 
increased in the Jasit two or three 
years. St. l^uis as a fur center now 
occupies the position formerly held 
by London as the greatest clearing 
house for skins in the world. At the 
last auction held iti St. Louis the 
furs auctioneil off were valued at ap- 
proximately $27,000,000 and included, 
in addition to the 9,000 seal skins, 
fox, skunk, marten and muskrat skins 
in quantities of himdreds of thou- 
sands and equally large numbers of 
less valuable furs. 



The highest paid workiiMii la th« worid— •klUad fur matchers and cuttars. Thajr < 



L from $160 to $T75 par waak 



prices set by the collection house, the 
furs are sent back to him. 

These collection houses do a large 
business with individual small trap- 
pers but the bulk of the furs trapped 
each season, especially by the large 
trappers, find their way to the fur 
auictions. The fur auctions in St. 
Louis, since that city has become in 
the last few years the greatest primary 
market in the world are the most im- 
portant both nationally aiid inter- 
nationally. They are held three times 
a year, winter, spring and fall. The 
spring auction, coming as it does at 
the end of the shopping season, which 
is, roughly, from October to April, is 
the largest one of the year. Furs are 
shipped in to St. Louis from all over 



are required to pay twenty-five per 
cent of the buying price at the time 
the sale is made and the balance on or 
before ''prompt day" which is set for 
a date usually about three months 
after the close of the auction. 

The St. Louis fur auction is the 
only place in which are sold the famous 
government Alaska sea^s. A St. Louis 
firm, the biggest furriers in the world 
who practically control the fur auction 
in St. Louis, are the sole agents for 
the United States Qpvemment. At 
every fur auction there is present a 
representative of the Secretary of 
G)mmerce who is iil charge of the 
government seal preserves. The num- 
ber of seals put on the maricet each 
year depends upon the condition of 



The fur industry of the United 
States was raised to its present hieh 
place through the conditions brou^t 
about by the war. London, before the 
European war, was and had been for 
many years the premier fur market 
of the world. The far-reaching and 
wealthy Hudson Bay Company, which 
has dominated the Canadian fur 
regions ever since its founding two 
hundred and fifty years ago, sent 
practica^v all of its skins to fiie Lon- 
don market. Great Britain also had 
vast fur interests in Russia and 
Siberia and this resulted in the valua- 
ble Russian furs finding their way into 
the London auctions. Leipzig was 
the center of the fur dyeing industry 
of the world. Germany was supreme 
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Two hiMidr«d thouMuid dollars worth of assorted furs la ono workroom 



in the dye market in any cafee before 
the war and "Leipzig-dyed" was a 
phraze which connoted the height of 
excellence in fur dyeings 

To-day that ha^ all been changed. 
London has been forced through the 
bitter exigencies of war to yield her 
high place to St. Louis and New York 
is now the center of the fur dyeing 
industry. New York is also the great- 
est fur manufacturing center of the 
world. Over seventy-five per cent of 
the fur manufacttiring in the United 
States is done iii the city of New York. 
There are about 1,200. manufacturing 
furriers in New York to-day, and 
nearly as many raw fur dealers, as 
against the scant three hundred of 
pre-war days. In these 1,200 fur shops 
are employed over 10,000 fur work- 
ers, who have the distinction of being 
the highest paid workers in any Ameri- 
can industry. This is indeed a dis- 
tinction in view of the extremely high 
wage scale that exists throughout the 
general ranks of American industry, 
but a glance at the present wage scale 
among the manufacturing furriers 
shows that it is well-merited. Fur 
workers are of course highly billed. 
An expert cutter or matcher becomes 
expert only after many years of 
working at his trade and he is there- 
fore worth high wages. But even so, 
the increase in fur wages has been phe- 
nomenal. Since 191 2 there has been 
an increase of 340 per cent and the 
present wage scale is practically as 



follows: Cutfihr and matcher, $150 
to $175 a week; operator, $100. to 
$150 a week; finisher and nailer, $60 



to $75 a week. Indeed, a fur worker, 
even the least skilled, who earns less 
than $75 a week is hardly to be found 
except among the yOung apprentices. 
Some idea of the present value of 
the fur industry in the United States 
may be gained from figures on recent 
taxes paid to the United States Gov- 
ernment by fur dealers and manufac- 
turers. A ten per cent excise tax on 
furs was levied by the government as 
a part of its war-time taxation meas- 
ures. This tax went into eflfect on 
February 25, 1919. In the ten months 
ending with January i, 1920, the 
amount paid into the Treasury from 
the fur trade was approximately $11,- 
000,000, indicating that the vsdue of 
the business done during that period 
was close to $110,000,000. 

The tremendous expansion in the 
fur trade has not been confined to 
business in the United States, for 
there has been increased import and 
export trading as/wrell. The 'war gave 

, the Americap fur man his opportunity 
in extending his, activities to other 
lands than His. own and one of his great 

[achievements was the establishment of 
American fur trading, posts in Siberia. 
Trade through these posts was carried 
on . chiefly by a system of barter 
whereby furs were exchanged for 
various necessities of life. It was 
largely through these- posts that trade 
relations with Siberia were sustained. 
The Siberian cooperative societies 
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have been active in the fur traffic be- 
tween their country and the United 
States. Many of the furs sold in the 
United States in recent fur sales have 
been marked with the name of some 
cooperative member in far-away 
Siberia to whom the profits of the) sale 
are sent directly in accordance with 
the rules of the societies. 

Recent foreign trade figures on the 
interchange of furs, raw and manu- 
factured, between the United States 
and. foreign countries, indicate the 
lowing prominence of that country 
m the international fur trade. For the 
ten months ending with October, 1919, 
there were 111,967,456 undressed skins 
imported into the United States, 
valued at $S4»S25'378. In 1918, 29,. 
000,000 skbs were imported and in 
I9i}r oIl^y ^!,ooo. Btessed skins, to 
the number of 1,665,144, valued at 
$2,341,551. In 1918 dressed skins im- 
ported were valued at $819,303 and 
in I9i7at $1,411,673. 

Along with the growth of the im- 
ports, there has been a great increase 
m tiie exportation of furs. Raw furs 
valued at $13,210,881 were exported 
from the United States in the ten 
months ending October, 1919, as 
against $8,608,091 in 1918 and $8,- 



084,524 in 1917. More than half of 
the raw furs for 1919 went td the 
United Kingdom. The exports of 
dressed and manufactured skins has 
likewise kept pace. For the same 
period of 1919 these were valued at 
$6,480,000, as compared with $1,796,- 
000 in 1918 and $2,810,142 in 1917. 

The United States has also won for 
itself an enviable position in the crea- 
tion of styles for fur garments and 
American creations are now accepted 
even in the European^ style centers. 
Much has been done also to secure the 
future of the fur trade. The Govern- 
ment has taken an active interest in 
breeding fine fur animals and' has 
silver and black fox farms as well as 
the famous seal preserves in Alaska, 
and Alaskan silver, black, and blue fox 
preserves. 

The government has also stimu- 
lated the American farmer to new 
activity in utilizing the skins of 
the pests which he destroys on his 
farms. The Biological Survey aids 
the fanner to exterminate these pests 
scientifically and assists him to market 
the skins whenever they have any 
value. 

So successful has been this govern- 
ment cooperation and aid that the 



furs obtained in pest extermination 
form a large and valuable part of the 
total fur supply of the Umted States,, 
exclusive of Alaska. 

The high position of the United 
States in the fur trade of the world is 
demonstrated anew by recent informa- 
tion to the effect that at the present 
time over $40,000,000 worth of furs- 
are stored in warehouses in New York 
City alone. This vast store of furs is 
declared to represent more in value 
and amotmt than the furs offered ia 
the spring auctions in the United- 
States or in Europe, and is more than 
half of the raw and dressed but un- 
manufactured skins in the United 
States and Gmada. According ta 
estimates made by the dealers wha 
conduct the International Fur Ex- 
change in St. Louis there are in its 
own hands, the stores of other auction 
companies and private dealers in the 
United States and Canada, more than 
$75,000,000 worth of furs. At the 
spring auctions the St. Louis concern's 
offerings amounted to about $30,000,- 
000 and the New York auction stock 
was valued at $15,000,000. Such 
huge transactions indicate emphati- 
cally that the United States is the 
world's great fur market to-day. 



How To Tell A Profiteer 

CirF the prices on the menu card "There is no reason for the charge 

A of your favorite restaurant fail for bread and butter and it should be 

to show a reduction of from 25 to cut out everywhere. In this connec- 

50 per cent as compared with the tion I might remind some of our 

prices of a year ago, then you are the friends that the day of the 'war' por- 

victim of profiteering." tion is over." 

This is the dictum of a man who Mr. Fischer submitted tiie follow- 

knows — ^Louis Fischer, formerly presi- ing table of wholesale prices which 

dent of Reisenweber's and now owner he paid for food last year and this 

of the Hotel Shelboume, at Brighton year, to clinch his statement that there 

Beach. TTiis word for comparison, is no reasonableness in the present 

was expressed after Mr. Fischer had goughing of the public: 

received his check for dinner at one wholesale wholesale 

of the New York restaurants and was cost (Xwrt 

charged 50 cents for bread and butter ^ ^ a. ' 

and $1.50 per cover. He was so Butter, lb $0.61 $0.33 

wrought up over the extortion that he Eggs, doz. . . . ... ... .59 .30 

immediately took stock of practices Lom of Pork, lb. . . . .34 .27 

prevailing at his own place; L^rd, lb. .23 .12 

Mr. Fischer says he now operates Short Lom, lb 54 45 

his dining room at 33 per cent less Ribs of Beef, lb 38 29 

expense than he did a year ago. He Bacon, lb 55 -30 

points out that his labor a year ago Ham, lb. 40 .29 

totaled $500 a day as against $375 Potatoes, bbl. ..... 12.50 45^ 

a day for the same number of em- Sweet Potatoes, bu.. 5.00 3J25 

ployes now. His menu charges have Tomatoes, crate . . . 900 3-50 

been reduced from 25 to 50 per cent. Celery, doz 1.70 i-^S 

"I believe it is up to every restau- Coffee, lb 45 -^ 

ranteur to t^ke similar action in con- Sugar, lb 24 .07 

formity with the inevitable adjust- Crab Meat, gal 500 3«> 

ment that the time requires,'' he said. Broilers, lb 02 .45 

"Due to excessive and rampant over- Duck, lb 42 -34 

charring, the average man has sim- Flour, bbl 12.50 10.50 

ply been scared away from the pub- About a week ago potatoes were 

Uc eating places. wholesaling for $3.50 a barrel. 



NEW TELEPHONE LINE 

A recommendation has been made 
by the Federal Public Works Commit- 
tee, that the trunk telephone systera 
should be extended connecting Sydney 
and Brisbane. The length of the line 
proposed is about 700 miles, and the 
estimated cost is £35,200. The com- 
mittee has also recommended the in- 
stallation of automatic telephone 
exchanges at Albion and Newmarket, 
Queensland. 

The committee, in inquiring into the 
proposals, investigated the question of 
automatic services generally, and con- 
cluded that although the cost of auto- 
matic equipment is considerably more 
than that required to install the man- 
ual system, the nature of service and 
lower annual cost favor the automatic. 



PIERCE-ARROW CUTS PRICES 

A substantial reduction in the prices 
of its touring car models eflfective after 
September ist, and a reduction on the 
prices of its truck models, effective im- 
mediately, has been announced by 
George W. Mixter, president of The 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company. 

The new price of the standard seven- 
passenger touring car is $6,500 at the 
factory, the enclosed car prices being- 
graded proportionately. 

The new prices of its truck models 
are : $4,850 for the five-ton size ; $4,35^ 
for the 3j^-ton and $3,200 for the 
2-ton. 
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The Working Of Article Three 

Resulted in a virtual monopoly in mill work in favor of Chicago 
union mill concerns, declares manufacturer, and has boosted the 
annual rent bill to the general public something like $5,000,000 



"There shall be no restriction in the 
use of any manufactured material ex- 
cept non-union and prison made. This 
shall not apply to machine-made floor- 
ing, ceiling or ceiling partition, planed 
lumber, timber, or hardtuare of any 
kind." 

THE above is Article Three of the 
agreement between the Carpen- 
ter Contractors' Association 
and the Carpenters' District Council 
of Chicago, entered into June i, 1918. 
The article, as will be shown, was bom 
in iniquity and nourished by greed. 
It has resulted in a virtual monopoly 
in mill work in favor of Chicago union 
mill concerns and has, according to 
estimates by the Legislative Conunit- 
tee, loaded $5,000,000 onto the annual 
rent bill of Chicago because of the 
increased cost of mill work. 

Lonf in Agreem#nU 

Prior to 1918 Article Three had 
long stood in the agreements between 
the employers and the union in the fol- 
lowing form : "There shall be no re- 
striction in the use of any manufac- 
tured material except prison made." 
At various times during the past nine 
years the oflfcials of the Carpenters' 
Union had sought to alter Article 
Three in such a fashion that it would 
prohibit the use of non-union and 
open-shop millwork. At no time up 
to June I, 1918 would the contractors 
bind themselves to an agreement which 
would place restrictions and limita- 
tions upon them. They had repeatedly 
asserted that sixty per cent of all sash, 
doors, and interior trim had hitherto 
been furnished by out-of-town mills, 
none of which were unionized. The 
contractors* ability to trade with mills 
in any part of the country had meant 
to them a guarantee of competition. 

This is precisely what the local 
unionized mills did not want to con- 
tend with. In 1918 they faced the 
necessity of raising their shop em- 
ployes — such a raise having been arbi- 
trarily dictated by union officials. But 
in granting the wage increase the mill 
men sought to put through a "deal." 
The raise would be granted by the mill 
men, but in return the union in draw- 



Written especially for American iNDUSTBim 

By B. G. ANDERSON 
Secretary, Anderson & lind BI^E* Co. 

ing up its agreement with the carpen- 
ter bosses was to insist upon the 
adoption of Article Three with all of 
its restrictive clauses. To aid the 
union in their woik of persuading the 
contractors to accede to their demands 
the mill men offered a twenty-five per 
cent trade discount to members of the 
contractors' association. 

It may be indicative of the way in 
which the mill men worked to cite the 
action taken by the Labor Committee 
of Division "G" of the Lumbermen's 
Association of Chicago, which con- 
sisted of officials of several of the 
largest union mills. This committee, 
strange as it .may seem instead of the 
Trade Relations Committee, was con- 
cerned with the introduction of the 
trade discount. It may have been that 
those three officials, all of whom were 
the heads of large unionized mills, 
considered the Trade Relations Com- 
mittee ineligible because an official of 
an open shop was chairman. 

The contractors, however, did not 
fall into line as had been hoped. At 
three successive* meetings, each at- 
tended by more than 200 members of 
the Carpenter Contractors* Associa- 
tion, the proposal to establish a 
restrictive agreement was voted down 
overwhelmingly. 

Did Not Reach Some Members 

Subsequently, however, a short 
meeting was called, attended by only 
about two dozen of the members of 
the contractors' association. The 
notices which had been sent out 
announcing the meeting either did not 
reach certain of the members at all, 
or reached them too late, or in any 
case did not contain a statement of 
-the purpose of the meeting, which was 
a direct violation of the by-laws of 
the association. This small group of 
men passed Article Three. The joint 
arbitration board received it and 
rammed it through much to the sur- 
prise of the general membership of the 
contractors' association. 

This agreement having been made, 
the matter of giving the contractors 
the trade discount of twenty-five per 
cent (25%), "that the labor commit- 
tee said they had promised them," was 



brought before the Millmen's Associa- 
tion or rather "Division G" of the 
Lumbermen's Association of which we 
were then members, 

Tke Avtlioritj Questioned 

The authority for making such a 
promise was questioned by some of the 
members, but it was brought out that 
authority was given at some previous 
meeting of which no record was made. 
The discussion proceeded. Some were 
against giving the contractors any dis- 
count, arguing that they would be in- 
jured by Article Three inasmuch as 
they did not manufacture doors and 
windows and would have to buy same 
from Chicago union mills who were 
equipped, with whom they were in 
competition, and could not see how 
they could buy from their competitors 
and expect to compete with them. 
Others were in favor of giving the 
contractors a smaller discount; and it 
seemed as though they wojild be un- 
able to agree. It was then suggested 
that the trade relations committee, 
who were then carrying on the negotia- 
tions for the millmen, invite the com- 
mittee from the carpenter contractors' 
association to the millmen's next meet- 
ing, believing that the fear of the 
contractors Imowing that certain mill- 
men were against giving them the 
trade discount, would cause them to 
fall in line. TTie committee from the 
contractors met with "Division G" 
and stated that they had entered into 
the agreement with the committee 
from the Millmen's Association in 
good faith, believing that they were 
men of their word ; that the contractors 
had carried out their part of the agree- 
ment and that it was up to the mill- 
men to carry out theirs, or words to 
that effect, and that the millmen were 
responsible in a larger measure than 
any one else for the changing of Arti- 
cle Three. The matter was finally 
settled by giving the contractors a 
fifteen per cent trade discount and a 
five per ceijt cash discount — ^the Ander- 
son & Lind Manufacturing Company, 
being the only one that voted against 
it and the only concern that refused 
to abide by it. 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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THE BIPMMATIC SERVICE 

I^OTHING but the most genuine 
approbation should follow the 
announcement from the White House, 
that President Harding intends to 
keep the Diplomatic Service from be- 
coming a political haven. While there 
will be no particular effort to retain 
a man in the same post year after 
year, he will not be thrown out merely 
because of political expediency. 

The one arm of our government that 
needs to be fully developed, as other 
countries have developed it, is the 
diplomatic and consular service. 
England and France start to educate 
their men for diplomatic and consu,lar 
service when they are young; and by 
the time the men are past the formu- 
lative age, they have obtained an 
international knowledge and viewpoint 
that repays their governments many 
fold. There is no reason why the 
United States should not do the same 
thing, and there never has been a more 
appropriate moment for such an an- 
nouncement than the present, when 
the ablest kind of men are needed for 
our diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions. 



And incidentally, we hear, every 
once in a while, that an American em- 
bassy has been compelled to move, 
because, in some countries it still is 
much cheaper to move than pay rent. 
Returning tourists tell us of the de- 
plorable state of affairs regarding the 
housing of some of our foreign repre- 
sentatives. When one takes a glance 
at the fine embassies maintained in 
Washington by even the humblest of 
nations, with full retinue of liveried 
servants and equippages, it certainly 
seems incongruous for this country to 
house its distinguished representatives 
in any way not thoroughly in keeping 
with the high regard which most 
other countries have for the financial 
standing of the country. 

It is like putting Uncle Sam in a hall 
bedroom and sending him out dressed 
like the vaudeville comedian with 
celluloid collar, cuffs, a tie and no 
shirt. 

He at least should have a good shirt. 



THE M«TOt HOC MENACE 

QOMEONE, somewhere, has worked 
^ out a suggestion for the better- 
ment of automobiling in general. 
The suggestion calls for laws that will 
make life a burden to "gasoline hogs," 
and "gasoline hogs" are divided into 
the following classes of dangerous 
drivers : 

1. The man who leaves his empty 
car standing in a busy street all day 
long. 

2. The man who turns a comer at 
fifteen miles an hour after a single 
toot of the horn, giving the pedestrian 
no chance. 

3. The man who fails to stop back 
of the building line when halted by a 
crossing cop. 

4. The mSan who passes to the 
left of a trolley car, whether the 
street is empty or crowded. 

5. The man who refuses to stay 
in the traffic line, and persists in edg- 
ing ahead of the man in front of him. 

6. The man who uses the left side 
of the street or roadway to get ahead 
of the line. 

r 

7. The man who. Intending to turn 
a comer, rushes up alongside of the 
car on the right, thrusts out his hand, 
swings across the front of the other 
and compels the latter driver to make 



his car stand on its nose to prevent a 
collision. 

8. And the worst nuisance of all, 
the man whose passengers stick their 
hands, out in all directions, leaving 
you to guess whether he intends going 
to the right or left or up in the air. 



A TOWN THAT MADE IIP ITS MMH 

"pv ANBURY makes hats. Com- 
^^ paratively speaking, it makes 
little else. 

People of the town had stopped 
buying hats, because the prices were 
too high and not coming down. Fac- 
tories had slowed down; some had 
stopped; the men were out of work. 
No one was making his salt, and no 
one was happy. 

Danbury made up its mind to start 
going again. So, according to news 
reports, the manufacturers, some of 
the officials of the town and the work- 
ers came together or assembled their 
suggestions. The townspeople said 
they could buy hats, if the prices 
were normal, or approaching normal 
The factory owners said they could 
operate on a normal basis, if the men 
would work for something like nor* 
mal wages. The men decided that 
they could have plenty of the right 
things of life if they went to work 
and kept busy, even at lower wages. 
That completed the cycle. It was a 
reversion of the vicious cycle. 

Factories started up; wages and 
prices went down. Danbury went to 
buying hats. Now, according to offi- 
cials of employer groups and employe 
groups, everybody is happy and can 
see the silver lining shining through 
once again. 

Other towns take notice. 



HISARMAMENT AND INDUSTRY 

'T'HAT American manufacturers 
•*• and business men and women 
endorse the Presidential call for an 
intemational conference to consider, 
among other questions, the reduction 
of armaments is unquestioned. 

They thoroughly appreciate the 
vast burden of governmental taxes. 
Every reduction in govemmental ex- 
penditures to that extent lessens the 
taxes imposed and adds a correspond- 
ing sum to the amounts available for 
business extension and improvement 
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The steel industry itself would 
benefit. Limitation of armament 
would release funds for the purchase 
of construction material, railway 
equipment, and factory machinery. 
The stimulus in these industries 
would still further encourage these 
and other enterprises. 

Certainly it is far better for the 
permanent prosperity of our nation 
and of the world to have money put in 
factories, mines, and railways, than 
to have it spent on instruments of war 
which in a few years must become 
obsolete. 

Complete disarmament is not pro- 
posed. Prudence and the necessity 
for national insurance will prevent 
this. But with an appreciable limita- 
tion of armaments by the leading 
nations of the world there will arise a 
better international understanding 
which should aid in nKiking taxes for 
war purposes ag ever lessening pro- 
portion of total national expenditures. 

American industry will welcome 
practicable limitation of armaments 
as one step in the reduction of busi- 
ness-stifling taxes. All such reduc- 
tions stimulate business enterprise, 
encourage production, decrease un- 
employment, and increase sales. The 
benefits of increased prosperity reach 
every comer of our land and bring 
confusion to the agitator and preacher 
of discord. 



lENRY FORD'S LtCOMVTlVES 

A ND now Henry Ford announces 
•^*' that he is going to revolutionize 
railroad building. He promises 75- 
ton locomotives to do the same work 
that the present 200-ton engines are 
doing. Likewise he will have cars 
similarly reduced in weight, carrying 
present-day tonnage at cheaper rates 
under the supervision of better-paid 
workmen. Further, he intends to 
eliminate all possible delay from 
storms, by adapting the wireless tele- 
phone to train despatching. 

Mr.' Ford, in speaking of his plans, 
makes a very plain statement, which 
may have a far greater element of 
truth in it than appears at first glance. 
He says: 

'Despite our deception of ourselves 
on the fancied progress in railroad 
engineering, the plain, cold fact is that 
in railroad engineering nobody has 



AdjuMting fVof € Scales 

THE Department of Labor, 
through the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, is making a 
study of the methods of adjust- 
ing wage scales, and conclud- 
ing collective wage agreements 
where cost of living figures 
enter into the wage adjustment. 
To diat end, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics wishes to com- 
municate with die various com- 
panies, members of arbitration 
boards, labor managers, or 
others ^^dio are using cost of 
living figures in the determina- 
tion of wage awards. 

If any reader of "American 
Industries" who has not already 
communicated with the Bureau, 
is using cost of living figures 
in the adjustment of wages, it 
will be appreciated by the 
Bureau if he will write to the 
Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics, Washington, D. C, and 
inform him of that fact. 



ever made a good start. We intend 
to do it" 

Consequently, men in,all parts of 
the country are watching with interest 
the developments along the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton Railroad, of which 
Mr. Ford has just become president. 



1IE l)NEMPL«TIIENT C«NFEBENCE 

OOMETHING more than academic 
^ advice is very likely to be the re- 
sult of the forthcoming conference 
on unemployment which President 
Harding has announced for the near 
future. Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce, has been asked by the 
President to shape up the organiza- 
tion for the conference, and as 
organization is one of Mr. Hoover's 
strong capabilities, he undoubtedly 
will bring to the meetign those leading 
minds in industry, labor and govern- 
ment, whicb can work harmoniously 
toward a common effort. 
' There is no question that unemploy- 
ment is increasing in a great many 
centers. The figures generally are 
placed at about 5,000,000 men and 
women for the whole country. Many 
of these persons, it is true, are out of 
work because they flatly refuse to ac- 
cept a wage that is lower than they 



were receiving during the war; but 
their number is small compared widi 
Ae thousands who are out because of 
the general slump in business that was 
bound to follow the war. Large cor- 
porations, small corporations, and 
individual employers have been laying 
oflF their help wherever they could 
scale down, and whether the minimum 
of employment has been reached is a 
matter that no one can tell. 

To get industry under full swing, 
and people back to work, confidence 
must be restored throughout the entire 
economic fabric, so there will be a full 
resumption of the buying spirit And 
the very people who are out of work 
form a considerable part of the pur- 
chasing power of the country. Econo- 
mists and business men have agreed 
that one great need is for the people 
generally to make up their minds that 
the day of unreasonable wages and im- 
reasonable profits has passed, and all 
production must be on a normal basis 
of value given for value received. 

Moreover, one of the great evils 
that has been retarding the scaling 
down of wages is the fact that there 
has not been a proper reduction in 
the cost of the most important living 
necessities — food and housing. We 
hear a great deaj about the housing 
shortage; but, from the thousands of 
empty apartments and houses to be 
found in New Yprk and other cities 
to-day, it looks as if it was not so 
much a housing shortage as a shortage 
of conscience on the part of some 
property owners and realty men. In 
New York City, wiA hundreds of to 
let signs up, agents are asking as high 
as $100 and more per month in sec- 
tions where five years ago an entire 
apartment was obtainable at the same 
price. 



BAnJt«AiS Aim TMICKS 

Many railroad men complain that 
motor trucks have taken much desira- 
ble freight from the steam transporta- 
tion lines. Some of these men want 
the state and federal governments to 
tax freight hauling motor trucks. It 
is the same old story that the inter- 
urban trolley faced; but motor truck 
transportation is here to stay. It aids 
industry and a prohibitory tax on 
trucks will work harm in all direc- 



tions. 
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EUROPE 

Aberdeen. Leith. Dundee 
Antwerp, Ghent, Hamburg, 

Rotterdam 
Barcelona, Genoa, Naples, 

Venice 
Belfast. Dublin 
Bilbao, Oporto, Lisbon 
Black Sea Ports 
Bordeaux. Ghent 
Bremen, Antwerp 
Danzig 

Bremen. Hamburg 
BrirtoU Manchester 
Christiania, Copenhagen 
Constantinople. Varna, 

Bourgas, Constanza, 

other Black Sea Ports 
Copenhagen, Gothaiburg, 

.Stockholm. Reval 
Cork. Dublin, Bdfast 
Dunkirk. Rotterdam 
French Atlantic Ports 
Genoa, Naples, Savona 
Gibraltar. Tunis 
Glasgow, Avonmouth 
Gothenburg Malmo 
Cfreek, Turkish Ports 
Havre. St. Nazaire 
HuU 

Lisbon. Oporto, Vigo 
Liverpool 
Avonmouth 
Bristol 
Boulogne 

London. Liverpool 
Manchester 

Piraeus. Patras, Salonica 
Ragusa. Venice. Bari. 

Ancona 
Rotterdam. Antwerp 
Scandinavian Ports 
Scandinavian and Baltic 

Ports 
Spain. Portugal 



SOUTH AMERICA 

Bahia, Rio de Janeiro 

Brazil and Plata 

Buenos Avres, Montevideo, 

Pemambuco, ' Santos 
Chile- Iquique, Antofagasta 
Ecuador, Peru, Chile 
West Coast 

CUBA AND MEXICO 
Kingston, Matanzas, Neu- 

vitas, Cardenas 
North Side 
South Side 
Tampico, Mexico 

ISLANDS OF ATLANTIC, 

WEST INDIES AND 

CARIBBEAN SEA 

Jamaica, Haiti 

Sanchez de Macoris, Santo 

Domingo, D. R. 
Pointe a Pitra 
Porto Rico 
San Juan, Ponce 
Trinidad, Demerara 

CHINA JAPAN, PHILIP- 
PINES AND STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS 

ManiU, Hollo 

Yokohama, Kobe. Shang- 
hai. Hongkong. Dairen, 
Tientsin 

New Zealand and Austra- 
lian Ports 

INDIA AND DUTCH 
EAST INDIES 
Aden. Alexandria 
Rangoon. Calcutta, Bombay 
Karachie Colombo 
Penang. Belawan, Delhi. 

Port Swetenham, Sing- 

apore 

AFRICA 

Canary Islands 

North Africa. Malta, Egsrpt, 

Levant. Red Sea Ports. 

Madeira, Morocco 
South and East Africa 
West Coast 
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Practically all of the vessels are oil-driven. Man]f 
lounges, gymnasiums, nurseries, spacious promenade 
represents the perfection in service and foods usually 
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available for your freight and passenger 
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1 fleet numbers 1 »367 vessels, with a ton- 

^efforts of the foremost marine engineers, 
are safe, speedy and adequately oper- 
companies, under charters granted to 
corps of able, trained experts is available 

acivance in safety, comfort and luxury on 
n who have been carefully trained under 
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AMERICAN SHIPS 

New Combination Passenger and 
Freight Ships 



EUROPE 
Plymoath, Boulofno and 

London 

From K«w York 

September 6— Centennial 
State (159). 

September 20 — Old North 
State (159). 

October 1 1 — Centennial 
State (159). 

November 15 — Ontennial 
State (159). 

October 25 — Panhandle 
State (159). 

November 26 — Panhandle 
State (159). 

December 27 — Panhandle 
State (I5»>. 



November 6 - 
ington (159). 



-C. Wash- 



Bremen and Hamburi 

At 
.(72) 



From Philadelphia 
August 30 — W. Karitans 



Br 



len and Danzig 
From New York 



August 30 — ^Hudson 
(159) 

September 1 5 — Princess 
Matoika (159). 

September 22— ^Potomac 
(159). 

October 1 5 — Hudson 
(159). 

October 22 — Princess 
Matoika (159). 

November 5 — Potomac 
(159). 

December 3 — Hudson 
(159). 

December 1 — Princess 
Matoika (159). 

Plsnnouth-Cherbourg and 

From New York 
September 26 — America 

September 3 — G. Wash- 
ington (159). 

October 4 — G. Washing- 
ton (159). , ^ ^ 

November 1 — America 
(159). 



September 10 — W. Rari- 
tans (72). 

August 2 7 — Satartia ( 72 ) . 

August 3 1 — Chicksaw 
(72). 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo 

and Buenos Aires 
From New York 

September 3 — M. Wash- 
ington (91). 

September 1 7 — American 
Legion (91). 

September 30 — Huron 
(91). 

FAR EAST 

Manilla. Singapore, Colom- 
bo, Calcutta 

From San Francisco 
September 14 — Creole S. 

(105). 
October 15 — ^Wolverine S. 

(105). 

Yokohama, Kobe;, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila 

From San Francisco 
August 31 — Golden State 

(105). 
October 1 — Empire State 

(105). 

COASTWISE AND HAWAII 

Port Los Angeles, San. Fran- 
cisco A Hawaiian Islands 

From Baltimore 
September 3 — Hawkeye 

State (80). 

October 6 — Buckeye 

State (80). 

November 12 — Hawkeye 

State (80). 



18 contain single beds instead of berths. There are palatial 
and beautifully appointed dining salons. The cuisine 
fid by the best hotels. 



SHIPPING BOARD 
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(Continued from page 21.) 
strike, primarily for the reason that 
the "check-off" system was forced up- 
on them by the miners' imion, and they 
have never found themselves strong 
enough to cast it aside. Even in times 
of prosperity and extraordinary de- 
mands for coal, they have found them- 
selves subjected to such exactions and 
arbitrary demands by the miners' union 
that they have always been at a disad- 
vant^e with the non-union producers, 
and compelled to accept a smaller profit 
on the same price for coal than was de- 
rived by the non-union mine owners. 

The principal feature found in the 
internal conditions in the coal industry 
upon which a movement for Fedend 
regulation may be based is the conspir- 
acy charge made against the union ope- 
rators and miners' union officials. The 
injunction against the "check-off" sys- 
tem granted by Judge Anderson at 
Indianapolis was predicated on the 
claim by the non-union operators that 
the union operators, reduced to dire 
straits by the arbitrary exactions im- 
posed upon them by the miners' union, 
are unable to longer compete success- 
fully with non-union coal, and have en- 
tered into a conspiracy with the union 
officials to compel the organization of 
the remaining open shop mines. It 
was charged that the "check-off" sys- 
tem was employed as a means of rais- 
ing funds for accomplishing this end. 

This condition of inherent weakness 
affords the opening for the initial at- 
tack of the "agricultural bloc" in fram- 
ing its program for greater r^^ulation 
of the industry by the government. 
And in getting ready for this attack, the 
"agricultural bloc" is starting one of 
the most systematic and carefully ar- 
ranged campaigns of action that has 
been known in Congress. Senator 
Kenyon is the strategist; Senator La- 
FoUette is the general and floor man- 
ager; Senator Capper is to hold the 
senatorial forces intact, and resist the 
effort to break down the support be- 
hind the movement. The alleged agree- 
ment between the union forces and the 
closed shop operators furnishes the 
ammunition that will be used by them 
to carry through their project. 

These senators hold to the belief that 
without Federal regulation a conspir- 
acy between union operators and union 
officials must sooner or later develop 
into an agreement for the unrestrained 
exploitation of the consiuner, and that 
if the miners' union should be success- 
ful in the contest that is being carried 
on against the "open shop" mines, then 
an agreement of this kind would follow 
immediately. They believe that this is 
the logical sequence of the imioniza- 
tion of the remaining open shop fields, 
and that competition in the selling of 
coal would automatically cease. It is 
a recognized principle in the coal indus- 



try that union products shall not be 
brought into competition with similar 
products. Goveriiment regulation in 
the face of these conditions is looked 
upon as a necessity for the protection 
of the consumers. 

The two coal control bills that are 
pending in the Senate were not intro- 
duced with any expectation that they 
would be passed. According to Sena- 
tor Kenyon, who sponsored them, they 
were brought in only for the purpose 
of arousing discussion of the question 
of government control of production, 
distribution and prices of coal. There 
will not be any serious effort to pass 
them. In fact, very little attention was 
given to their details when they were 
prepared, and they are similar to the 
measures that were presented a year 
ago by Senator Calder of New York, 
but. with certain features and provi- 
sions made more drastic than those 
found in the Calder measures. 

Other bills for the regulation of coal, 
however, are being drawn along the 
most careful lines, and framed to con- 
form with the decisions of the courts 
in the past on legislative principles of 
this character. These bills set up new 
theories and practices in the mechanism 
of government control. They seek to 
establish "reasonable and constructive" 
regulation. They are drafted in ac- 
cordance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples which the "agricultural bloc" 
proposes to employ in regulating basic 
industry as a whole. These bUls are 
in the nature of a new organic act in 
the business of industrial regulation by 
the Federal government. 

The Fedend Trade Commission will 
probably be thrown into the scrap heap 
as a result of these measures, if they 
are passed by Congress. The feeling 
prevails that the commission is not es- 
pecially fitted for this particular work, 
and in some quarters the assertion is 
made that the commission has largely 
discredited itself by its actions in the 
past, and lost the confidence of the 
country. The belief exists that a larg- 
er volume of support for these meas- 
ures will be forthcoming in both 
branches of Congress if a new agency, 
similar to a bureau of industrial ad- 
ministration, with possibly a labor 
board or commission established to ad- 
just wage differences and employes' 
grievances, is provided for in their pro- 
visions. It is practically certain that 
the task of regulating an industry so 
intricate and disorganized as the coal 
industry will be assigned to the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Considered as a whole, the attempt 
at regulation will be along lines expect- 
ed to give protection to the country 
against extortionate prices, manipulat- 
ed markets and trade combines. The 
bills at the very outset will proclaim 
the doctrine that coal "is charged with a 



public interest and use," thus laying 
the foundation for regulation of the 
same kind as that imposed upon public 
utilities. 

Much of the evidence that has been 
gathered by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor in the investiga- 
tion of labor troubles in southern West 
Virginia points to the existence of a 
combine within the bituminous indus- 
try, covering about 70 per cent of the 
production, and eliminating effective 
and serious competition in Ae market- 
ing of that part of the total coal out- 
put. The "agricultural bloc" is going 
to strike at Ae very heart of the so- 
called combine. This is the national 
and local associations of coal operators 
through which, it is claimed, a mechan- 
ism l^ been built up for wiping out 
competition, fixing high prices, and con- 
trolling and r^^ulating production and 
distribution. Among the three or four 
thousand operators producing coal in 
the central states the claim is made that 
not a half dozen of them are coming in 
competition with each other at a given 
point. 

Senator Kenyon is in possession of 
information showing that these associa- 
tions are spending about $10,000,000 a 
year for various purposes connected 
with the production and distribution 
of coal. He estimates that this sum 
represents the normal profit on the sale 
of about 40,000,000 tons of coal. Much 
of the evidence that has been present- 
ed to the Committee on Education and 
Labor is to the effect that wage con- 
tracts that exist between the operators 
and the miners' union have for their 
fundamental purpose the elimination 
of competition between coal produced 
in union mines, and to drive from the 
market the competing coal from the 
non-union mines. Senator Kenyon be- 
lieves that the continuance of competi- 
tion between the 70 per cent of coal 
from the imion mines, and 30 per cent 
from the non-union mines — ^which is 
about all the competition that is left in 
the coal business — ^should not rest in 
the hands of the industry itself, but 
should be put under Federal supervi- 
sion as a means of preventing a joint 
combine against the consumers of coal. 

He expresses the belief that the high 
degree of organization that already ex- 
ists in the bituminous industry is a 
menace to the country and its indus- 
tries, and the foundation for high prices 
and restricted output. 

The coal producers are fully aware 
of the plans of the "agricultural bloc" 
and are mobilizing their forces to re- 
sist the legislative plan that will be put 
forward Siis winter. Among other 
things, they will seek to enlist tfie large 
consumers of coal, especially the fac- 
tories and manufacturing enterprises 
that have interests in coal lands or coal 
properties. 
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Drying Fruit For All The World 

Rare climatic conditions which have made California great as a 
fruitgrowing center, also make her supreme in the natural pres-^ 
ervation of her products which are finding market everywhere 

By N. B. I^ASTL 



(^A /^ ALIFORNIA is the greatest 
^^ \^ fruit growing region in the 
United States and one of the 
greatest in the world. Covering a 
long stretch of territory ranging from 
a semi-tropical climate in the extreme 
south to a temperate climate in the 
north, it has within its borders 
practically all the fruits indigenous to 
both climes. Its broad, rich valleys, 
sheltered by the mountains, have mild 
wintcfS; the long rainless summer 
season allows the fruit to ripen 
slowly and completely and there is 
ample water supply from the never- 
failing mountain streams to fill the net- 
work of irrigation canals that cover 
the orchard districts. 

Because of the unusual climatic 
conditions, all phases of the fruit 
industry have flourished in Califor- 
nia. With the development of re- 
frigerating cars, the fresh fruits of 
less perishable nature have been 
shipped to all parts of the United 
States. Huge canning factories have 
sprung up near the fruit orchards 
which have taken vast quantities of 
every variety of fruit and canned and 



packed it for shipment, and of late 
years dried fruit has assumed a size 
and significance which make it one of 
the most important .branches of the 
fruit industry. 

The same rare climatic qualities 
which have made California a great 
fruit growing region have contributed 
to fruit preservation by natural meth- 
ods. It has been found that with 
proper treatment before drying, fruits 
dried with no other aids than the dry 
air and perennial sunshine of the 
California summer are of surpassing 
quality and flavor. And with the im- 
proved methods of treatment and 
preparation, together with the great 
strides that have been made recently 
in marketing the finished products, 
the dried fruit industry has rapidly 
become one of the most important of 
California industries. 

There are various circumstances 
which are essential to the perfect dried 
fruit. It must be of the best quality 
and size and must be picked at just 
the time when it reaches the stage 
where all the natural sugar it contains 
has been fully developed. The fruit 



must be carefully cut and prepared for 
drying so that the results will be uni- 
form and there is an exact science* 
which must be applied so that the 
fruit shall be perfectly dried yet not so 
overdried that it loses flavor. 

The fruits generally used for drying 
are prunes, apricots, raisins, peaches, 
pears and apples, and of these, prunes, 
apricots and raisins are the most im- 
portant. Peaches and pears are more 
frequently canned than dried, and 
apples are .less generally raised in Cali- 
fornia than in tfie states fartfier north. 
The methods employed in preparing 
these fruits for drying and the drying 
processes also are similar and a de- 
scription of the preparation for one of 
them for market applies in essentials to 
all. California produces ninety per 
cent of all the prunes consumed in the 
United States each year and exports 
many abroad also, so that the growing 
and marketing of prunes may be taken 
as typical. 

At the present time the average 
annual crop is approximately 200,000,- 
000 pounds, consisting chiefly of the 
so-called French prune which was 
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PaachM In tlie drying field* 

introduced into the United States in 
1856. From the two original trees 
planted near San Jose in that year all 
the French prune trees of California 
have sprung. At first the fruit was sold 
only in the local markets but it soon 
began to be shipped to the eastern 
states, and when, in 1896, a tariflf was 
put on foreign prunes, the market 
soon became national and to-day prac- 
tically the only prunes eaten in the 
United States are the California 
variety. 

The prune trees blossom in late 
March or early April and the spread- 
ing valleys of white-massed prune 
orchards are one of the most beautiful 
sights of spring-time California. The 
fruit ripens during the latter part of 
August and continues on through 
September. Unlike other fruits 
prunes are never picked but instead 
are gathered from the ground after 
falling from the trees. Primes have 
a large natural sugar content and this 
is fully developed only when the fruit 
is so thoroughly ripe that it fajls of 
its own accord from the trees. They 
can be left on the ground for several 
days without harm, and it is custom- 
ary to gather them only about three 
times in the course of the crop, instead 
of picking them up immediately after 
they have fallen from the trees. In 
the last gathering the trees are shaken 
so that any fruit still remaining on 
the trees will fall to the ground. 

The prunes are usually gathered by 
women and children who go through 
the orchards with tin pails in which 
they put the fruit. L^ter the pails 
are emptied in large boxes and car- 
ried in wagons to the prune dipper, 
where they enter upon the preliminary 



stages of preparation 
for drying. The prunes 
are placed in wire 
baskets and dipped for 
about thirty seconds in 
a caustic solution con- 
sisting of about five 
pounds of lye to a 
hundred gallons of 
water, kept hot in a 
huge iron tank under 
which a fire is con- 
stantly burning. The 
bath in this solution 
cuts the skins so that 
the water in the prunes 
can evaporate more 
quickly and enables the 
rays of the sun to 
penetrate more easily 
when the fruit is ^aid 
out to dry. 

After being rinsed 
in clear fresh water, 
which removes all sedi- 
ment and traces of the 
lye bath, the prunes 
are placed in large 
drying trays, three by eight feet in 
size, loaded on handcars and taken to 
the drying grounds. Here on the vast 
drying fields, often many acres in ex- 
tent, the fruit remains for a period 
varying from ten to twenty days, until 
the exposure to the sun has removed 
most of the moisture and the primes 
are about three-fourths dry. The 
trays are then gathered and stacked 
in piles so that the air can circulate 
between the tra^rs, the drying process 
begun by the sun, now being com- 
pleted by the air. Hot continuous 
sunshine is practically assured during 
the entire drying sea- 
son, since the Califor- 
nia summer 'is almost 
rainless. On the very 
rare occasions when 
rain threatens, a warn- 
ing is sent out to all 
the growers by the 
United States Weather 
Bureau so that the 
trays can be stacked up 
and covered with can- 
vas before the rain 
comes. 

The dried prunes are 
next gathered up and 
put into sacks and 
carried to the packing 
houses. Here they go 
through a series of pro- 
cesses. First they are 
weighed and tested. 
Then they are put into 
a carrier which has 
perforations in the floor 
and gently vibrated 
back and forth so that 
any dirt or twigs still 
clinging to the fruit Tny 



shakes out through the holes. From 
the carrier the prunes go to the grader. 
In the twin grader generally used two 
parallel streams of prunes flow over 
metal screens perforated with holes 
which increase in size as the prunes 
progress. The small sized prunes drop 
through the smaller holes and the 
larger ones are carried a,long until they 
reach the larger holes and drop 
through them. Thus by the time all 
the prunes have flowed along the 
grader they' have been automatically -^ 
sorted according to size. 40 

The next step in preparing the 
prunes, for packing is putting them 
through the "Processor" where they 
are steamed for three minutes, run 
over screens to drain and dry and then 
while still warm from cooking, packed 
into boxes. The freshly steamed 
prunes are diverted into a chute 
which has a sliding door operated by 
an expert who gauges the amount of 
fruit necessary to fi4 a box and opens 
and closes the chute accordingly. 
After the boxes are filled they are 
weighed by girls who remove or add 
prunes when necessary to keep the 
boxes at the standard net weight The 
boxes are then put into a high pres- 
sure nailing machine which clamps on 
the cover with one motion and are 
then finally ready for shipment. 

The prunes are sometimes packed in 
cans. When this is done, they are pre- 
pared somewhat differently. After 
being cleansed the dried fruit is put 
into cans under vacuum, processed 
under steam pressure and then quickly 
chilled to stop the cooking, rrunes 
prepared in this manner are easier to 
serve Aan the others, since they re- 
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quire much less soaking and cooking 
than the dried fruit. 

Peaches and apricots are dried in 
exactly the same way as prunes except 
that they have the seeds removed and 
are cut into halves before drying. 
Apricots form an important branch of 
the dried fruit industry. The Califor- 
nia climate is peculiarly adapted to 
apricot culture and there are nearly six 
million apricot trees in California 
which bear fruit without any protec- 
tion. The state has practically a 
monopoly upon commercial apricot 
growing, as nowhere else in the world 
does the fruit attain the commercial 
importknce that it does in California. 



spread publicity and increased scope 
for the distribution of their various 
products. 

Typical of these great cooperative 
selling organizations is the California 
Prune and Apricot Growers, Inc., 
which in the course of a few years 
has dispelled the chaos which formerly 
characterized the marketing of these 
fruits and substituted for it an effi- 
cient selling medium which has accom- 
plished wonders' in expanding old 
markets and opening up new ones. It 
is a non-profit cooperative association 
which does not own any land or grow 
any fruit. It is purely a selling organi- 
zation that takes the fruit brought to 



standards of excellence which its mem- 
bers are required to observe. 

The association has established 
more than a hundred and fifty selhng 
agencies in the United States and for- 
eign countries which have for their 
purpose the opening of new markets 
for its products. It has also under- 
taken carefully planned national and 
foreign advertising in the interests of 
its members, who pay for it only about 
one-tenth of a cent per pound— a tax 
which comes out of the five per cent 
allotted to the association for its ex- 
penses. The association has adopted 
a brand name for its products and is 
advertising its brand as wey as its 



Where the prunes are clipped in caustic solution to make sldns tender 



One of the reasons for the recent 
expansion of the dried fruit business 
has been the cooperative system of 
marketing which is now employed in 
practically every branch of the indus- 
try. The growers of a particular kind 
of fruit are grouped into a cooperative 
association which has its own drying 
fields, packing houses, shipping sta- 
tions, and commercial organization. 
The California Peach Growers, with 
6,000 growers incorporated ; The Cali- 
forhia Associated Raisin Co., consist- 
ing of about 10,000 members; The 
California Prune and Apricot Grow- 
ers, Inc., with S,ooo growers of prunes 
and apricots, representing over 
seventy-five per cent of all the growers 
in the state, are examples of the co- 
operative associations which have 
made possible great achievements in 
improved marketing methods, wide- 



the packing houses by its member 
growers and markets it for what seems 
a fair price in view of the existing 
conditions of supply and demand. 
Every cent of money which it makes 
is turned back to the growers with the 
exception of five per cent retained 
for running expenses. Each grower 
when he becomes a member of the 
association, contracts to deliver his en- 
tire crop of fruit to the association 
for a period of three years and the 
association holds an option on the 
crop for two years more. In return 
for this he is freed from any concern 
with the business details of marketing 
and is assured that his fruit will be 
sold in the highest market and under 
the most favorable conditions. The 
association also insists that onjy the 
best quality fruit be marketed under 
its name, and has established certain 



products. The adoption of the brand 
has served the double purpose of giv- 
ing the public a definite name to con- 
nect with the fruits and making it 
stand for a stated excellence of qual- 
ity which forces the growers to stand- 
ardize their fruit. 

A by-product plant has been built 
by the association which makes jams, 
fruit butter and other specialties from 
the smaller fruits which cannot be 
marketed as easily as the larger 
standardized fruits. Grower mem- 
bers of the association were paid about 
$22,000,000 for their 1919 crop. Their 
acreage is to-day worth from $1,500 
to $2,000 an acre where it was form- 
erly worth only $500. This prosperity 
is practically all due to the association 
and its selling and publicizing organi- 
zation. It is due to the association 
also that the export market has in- 
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creased so tremendously. Some idea 
of this expansion may be gained from 
a comparison of figures for 1918 and 
191^. For the nine months of 1918 
endmg in September, 3429,944' pounds 
of apricots and 19,482,000 pounds of 
prunes were exported, while in 1919 
approximately 24,746,084 pounds of 
apricots and 60,833,789 pounds of 
prunes were shipped to foreign coun- 
tries. 

The association of raisin growers 
has been very successful also. It also 
has its own brand and its own selling 
agency. There is a central sales and 
advertising office, and 
a large force of salesmen 
who push the sale of 
raisins all over the 
United States. A na- 
tional advertising cam- 
paign has been success- 
ful in publicizing the • 
brand and the product, 
and increasing the use 
of raisins through adver- 
tising raisin bread and 
buns and other food 
requiring raisins in its 
preparation. 

The raisin association 
is a stock company and 
about a third of the 
members hold stock in 
it at present. Under the 
terms of a new con- 
tract now being made 
all the growers will 
eventually hold stock in 
the association. The aim 
of the association is pri- 
marily to get a living 
price for tfie growers, 
not to pile up corpora- 
tion profits, and it is 
operated for the good, 
first of the growers, and 
then for the entire rais- 
in growing community. 
As in the case of the 
prune and apricot asso- 
ciation, organization has 
increased the value of 
growers' land from $150 
to $300 an acre to the present figures 
of $500 to $750 an acre. Mortgages 
on growers' land from $150 to $300 
an acre to the present figures of $400 
to $750 an acre. Mortgages on grow- 
ers' property which formerly were the 
rule, rather than the exception, have 
been paid off rapidly and general 
prosperity is resulting from the cer- 
tainty which the |^rower now has of 
receiving a fair pnce for his fruit and 
finding an assured market 

The growth of the dried fruit indus- 
try in California has been also the 
growth of cooperation. It represents 
an eminently successful experiment in 
cooperative methods and organization, 
for it is distinctly true that the tremen- 



dous expansion in the industry has 
taken place only since the cooperative 
association took over the management 
of the business end of fruit growing 
and introduce! standardized business 
methods into the marketing. 

Besides the individual associations 
which include in their membership the 
growers of a particular kind of fruit, 
there is also a cooperative organization 
which comprises practically all the 
firms handling the output of dried 
fruit in the State of California. This 
is known as the Dried Fruit Associa- 
tion of California, and no other single 
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factor has been of more influence in 
the furthering of the joint interest* of 
California dried fruit producers both 
in the United States and abroad. 

The local benefits derived through 
membership in this association are 
much the same as those discussed in 
connection with the other organiza- 
tions. There are certain features of 
the work of the Dried Fruit Associa- 
tion which deserve special mention, 
however, particularly as they touch the 
export trade. The necessity of having 
a market for the rapidly growing sur- 
plus of California's fruit products has 
led to extensive efforts in educating the 
countries of Europe and other parts 
of the world to the use of the Califor- 



nia fruit. Widespread publicity has 
been undertaken which has had admir- 
able results, and the prestige of the 
American fruits has been well estab- 
lished, in spite of the difficulties of 
competition in the foreign market 

As one means of ^guaranteeing the 
quality of all fruit shipped to the for- 
eign market, the association has main- 
tained a system of inspection at 
shipping points. A corps of experts, 
acting independently of the shipper, 
has examined all goods and after re- 
turning a favorable report has issued 
certificates of quality bearing the seal 
of the association. This 
service has been of such 
excellent character that 
almost universal recog- 
nition is now accorded to 
the Dried Fruit Asso- 
elation certificates. 
Many of the foreign 
governments insisted on 
Sie association inspec- 
tion of all fruits shipped 
to tfieir ports during the 
war and in many cases 
this has been continued 
even after the removal 
of food control. It is 
hoped eventually to ex- 
tend this inspection serv- 
ice to goods for domestic 
sale. 

The Dried Fruit Asso- 
ciation has built up also, 
in cooperation with vari- 
ous other national asso- 
ciations and trade 
organizations in various 
cities, a system of arbi- 
tration boards which 
provide for settlement of 
all controversies and dis- 
putes in matters relating 
to all phases of the dried 
fruit industry — ^produc- 
tion, selling or shipping. 
This system has been of 
immense service in secur- 
ing fair decisions accep- 
table to both sides of the 
controversy. 



TRUCK PRICES CUT DOWN 

The Standard Motor Truck Com- 
pany, Detroit, has reduced prices on 
its entire line. Desirous of keeping 
its employes busy during the winter 
months, the Standard has met present 
liquidating competition. All during 
the past depressed period the Standard 
organization has been working a 
steady, although reduced, production 
schedule. 

The response received from Stand- 
ard dealers assures the factory of con- 
tinuous shipments all winter. The 
unusual values now offered have inter- 
ested buyers who have been deferring 
purchasing until spring. 
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Growth of Electric Ship Propulsion 



The popularity and growth of the application of elec- 
tricity for the propulsion of vessels, both n^val and 
merchant ships, is shown in the following table compiled 
by the General Electric Company giving figures up to 
July 30, 1921 : 



Naval Vessels 



In Service 

Ship Type 

Jupiter Collier 

New Mexico Battleship 

Tennessee Battleship 



Horse 
Power 

7»ooo 
30,000 
30,000 



Speed Tonnage 
Knots DispUcem't 

15 20,000 

21 32,000^ 

21 33i000 



Being Built 

California 

Colorado 

Maryland 

Washington 

IVest Virginia 

Dakota 

Indiana 

Montana 

North Carolina 

Iowa 

Massachusetts 



Battleship 
Battleship 
Battleship 
Battleship 
Battleship 
Battleship 
Battleship 
Battleship 
Battleship 
Battleship 
Battleship 



30,000 21 

30,000 21 

30,000 21 

30,000 21 

30,000 21 

60,000 23 

60,000 23 

60,000 23 

60,000 23 

60,000 23 

60,000 23 



33,000 
33»ooo 
33,000 
33,000 
33,000 
43,000 
43,000 
43,000 
43,000 
43,000 
43,000 



Horse 
sup • Type Power 

Lexington Battle Cruiser 180,000 

Constellation Battle Cruiser 180,000 

Saratoga Battle Cruiser 180,000 

Ranger Battle Cruiser 180,000 

Constitution Battle Cruiser 180,000 

United States Battle Cruiser 180,000 

Merchant Ships 
In Service 

Eclipse Cargo Carrier 3,000 

Invincible Cargo Carrier 3,000 

Archer Cargo Carrier 3,000 

Independence Cargo Carrier 3,000 

Cuba Passenger and Cargo 3,000 

Mariner (Diesel-electric) Ttawler 400 



_._ Tonnage 
lots Displaoem't 



33.6 
33.6 
33.6 

33-6 
33.6 
33.6 



II 
II 
II 
II 

17 
10 



43,500 
43,500 
43,500 
43,500 
43,500 
43,500 



S/x)0 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
2,100 
500 



Being Built or Equipped 

Eight cargo carriers, each 3,000 11 

Four coast guard cutters, each 2,600 16 

Fordonian (Diesel-electric) Cargo 

carrier 850 9 

Total tonnage naval and merchant marine in service, 
107,626; being built, 732,600. 



5,000 
1,600 

2,200 



The Greatest Ship Afloat 



WHEN the Majestic, greatest of 
'all ships afloat, enters this port 
early next spring. New Yorkers will 
be treated to a spectacle never before 
seen on the water. The former CJer- 
man liner, now owned by the White 
Star Line and nearing completion in 
Hamburg, will accommodate more 
than 5,000 persons and should the 
space in the great ship be occupied by 
housing facilities, there would be room 
for more than 400 detached suburban 
residences of eight rooms each or about 
800 average four-room New York 
apartments, which ordinarily house 
2,400 persons or more. 

The Majestic is a 56,000-ton liner, 
10,000 more than the Olympic, largest 
British ship, and exceeds the Leviathan 
by 2,000 tons. She will carry a crew 
of more than 1,000 and will have ac- 
commodations for 1,000 first-class pas- 
sengers, 700 second and 2,400 third- 
class. 

Two subway trains could pass 
abreast through one of the Majestic's 
smokestacks. Standing on end, her 
hull would top the Woolworth tower 
by 164 feet. Four times around her 
promenade deck is a mile. The tops 
of the smoke funnels are 144 feet 
above the water line and 184 feet above 
the keel. In other words, they are at 
the height of a twelve-story building. 
When the lookout in the topmost 
crow's-nest climbs to his place — ^by 
means of a ladder inside the mast — 
he will be 180 feet above the water. 



on the loftiest lookout perch ever car- 
ried by any liner afloat. To make a 
journey from the upper deck to the 
lower hold one wq^ld travel down nine 
decks. To facilitate passage from deck 
to deck the ship is equipped with elec- 
tric elevators, one operating to the en- 
gine room. 

The rudder of the Majestic alone 
weighs 140 tons and is hung on a 
single pin weighing two tons. The 
stem post, with brackets for four pro- 
pellers and shafts, scales 300 tons. The 
bow anchor weighs fifteen tons and one 
chain cable for anchoring the ship 
weighs 230 tons. 

The aggr^;ate area of the ship's 
decks is seven and one-half acres. The 
liner has five steel decks running full 
length of the hull, and four super- 
structure decks in the center third of 
the hull. Safety devices against fire 
include deck coverings of composition 
to resist the fiercest blaze, glass in 
doors that resists 2,900 degrees of heat, 
smoke detecting devices in various 
parts of the ship and 1,200 fire alarm 
points, communicating with a central 
station, including 400 automatic 
alarms. 

The Majestic's power installation is 
the largest ever fitted in a passenger 
vessel, consisting of four huge turbine 
engines for driving the hull forward 
and four reversing turbines. The 
weight of one turbine is 375 tons. It is 
expected that the driving engines will 
deliver a maximum of 62,000 to 64,000 



indicated liorse power through four 
shafts to four propellers. 

The main dining room on the Ma- 
jestic has an area of more than a quar- 
ter of an acre, or 11,466 feet, being 
117 feet long and 97 feet wide. The 
public rooms of tfie ship are great 
halls in dimensions, with clear spaces 
and lofty ceilings not usually associat- 
ed with marine architecture. 

There is an unbroken view through 
the center of the ship 250 feet long. 
This unique feature, the first on any 
ship, was made possible by Ae peculiar 
construction of .the vessel's giant 
smokestacks, which are brought up 
from the boiler rooms near the sides 
of the ship in two parts, which unite 
above the saloon deck. 

The Majestic will have a library of 
4,000 volumes, an elaborately fitted 
gymnasium, electric and Turkish baths, 
a Pompeian swimming bath of mosaics 
and marbles of 820 square feet area 
and 9 feet in depth — size of a summer 
cottage — with capacity for 130 tons of 
sea water and with thirty dressing 
rooms around it and a gallery for spec- 
tators. 

Other features include a public ve- 
randa cafe on deck, with flowering 
shrubs and trailing vines, a playroom 
for children, a squash tennis court, a 
conservatory for preserving flowers re- 
ceived by passengers on sailing, a ball- 
room, winter garden and a mammoth 
stage for movies and vaudeville. 
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Installs The Individual Contract 



THE Nordyke and Marmon Com- 
pany, one of the largest indus- 
trial institutions of its kind in 
the country, manufacturing the Mar- 
mon automobile and flour mill machin- 
ery that is used all over the world, 
recently put the individual employe 
working contract into operation 
throughout all departments of its 
entire plant. 

The form of individual contract 
used by this firm is one of the best 
and fairest open shop contracts now in 
use and is in great favor among prac- 
tically loo per cent of the firm's em- 
ployes. 

It reads as follows: 

"In consideration of the Employ- 
ment obtained, and the mutual desire 
of the parties (hereinafter designated 
as the Company and the Employe) to 
enter into a contract which will state 
the conditions governing employment, 
and will serve to promote and maintain 
a proper and harmonious relationship, 
and for other purposes that may here- 
inafter appear, it is hereby mutually 
agreed by and between the Company 
and the Employe as follows : 

"i. The Employe agrees that the 
standard method for the payment of 
wages shall be the group wage payment 
plan, provided, however, that the Com- 
pany shall have the right to designate 
whether the Employe shall be paid by 
means of the group wage payment plan, 
or the hourly rate plan, or the weekly 
salary plan, or by whatever other 
means that the Company shall elect. 

"2. The Employe agrees that should 
the Company assign him to work imder 
the group wage payment plan he will 
be governed by the following: 

(a) The group's earnings are 
calculated by multiplying the number 
of accepted good pieces produced, by 
the established rate per piece, plus 
any credits that the Company may 
allow, and minus any charges that 
the Company may make against the 
group. 

(b) The remuneration of the in- 
dividual worker is a pro-rata share 
of the group's earnings based on his 
nominal hourly rate and number of 
hours worked. 

(c) The hourly rate is not guar- 
anteed to any group worker as a min- 
imirni wage. 

(d) The Company may at its op- 
tion grant a new Employe a period 
of time in which to get acquainted 
with the job to which he is assigned. 
During this time he is paid on the 
hourly rate basis for the number of 
hours worked. 



(e) No extra compensation is 
paid group workers for overtime. 

(f ) The group prices are estab- 
lished by the Company and include 
in addition to the regular work per- 
formed, personal and general con- 
tingencies so that no concessions of 
any kind in addition thereto, are 
granted to the group. 

(g) The Company may at any 
time change the price, when, in its 
judgment alone, conditions warrant. 

(h) The Company shall have the 
right from time to time to issue or 
publish further rules and regula- 
tions governing the operation of the 
group wage pa)mient plan. 

"3. The Company agrees that 
should the Employe be assigned to 
work on the hourly rate plan he shall 
be paid his hourly rate for each hour 
worked, subject, however, to the rules 
governing pa)mient for overtime. 

"4. The Company agrees that 
should the Employe be assigned to 
work on the salary plan he shall be 
paid a stipulated amount for each 
week's work ; the Company reserves the 
right, however, to deduct from his pay 
pro-rata, for aJl time lost. 

"5. It is mutually agreed that any 
exception to the three above methods 
of remuneration shall be made the sub- 
ject of special agreement. 

"6. The Company agrees to 
promptly investigate and readjust, on 
a basis of fairness and justice to both 
of the parties, any complaint or sugges- 
tion from an Employe concerning his 
employment or working conditions, 
provided, however, that said complaint 
or suggestions be submitted individual- 
ly by the Employe to the Company. 

"7. The Employe agrees not to 
strike, stop work, or engage in any ac- 
tivity that in any way interferes with 
other Employes while they are engaged 
at their work, on their way to and from 
work, or on or near the premises of 
the Company. The Employe further 
agrees that he will not refuse to work 
or cooperate with any other Employe 
of the Company for the reason that 
said Employe is or is not a member of 
any organization, union or society. 

"8. The Employe agrees that at no 
time shall he participate in any indi- 
vidual or collective effort which has as 
its purpose or effect a breach of this 
contract or any contract between the 
Company and any other Employe, or 
of the rules of the Company, or the 
organization or the unionization of the 
Company's Employes as a closed union 



shop. The Employe expressly under- 
stands that the Company operates an 
open shop and agrees to abide and be 
bound by the rules and regulations of 
the Company as now or hereafter post- 
ed in the factory which are hereby 
made part of this agreement, and tiiat 
in case the Employe leaves the employ- 
ment of the Company for any reason 
whatsoever, he hereby agrees that he 
will not engage in any unfriendly ac- 
tivity or annoy or molest or hinder in 
any way the Employes, customers or 
^business of the Company. 

"9. The Employe hereby specifical- 
ly agrees that the Company does not 
and shall not be asked to recognize 
any organization or society to which 
the Employe may belong nor to treat 
with anyone concerning said organiza- 
tion or society and that the Company 
will not admit of any interference with 
the management of its business. 

"10. The Employe agrees to keep 
this contract relation entirely free from 
intereference or intervention, in every 
respect, by any officer, member, or 
sympathizer, of any labor union or 
other organization or society. 

"11. The Company may terminate 
the employment herein provided for at 
any time." 



9 



AGAINST SMALL XMAS CARDS 

The following notice has been sent 
out by the Post Office Department: • 

"The public is urged to desist from 
using small size cards and envelopes 
which are common at the Christmas 
period. We hope that the stationers 
will not stock up on these small sizes. 
An untold amount of time is used in 
canceling such mail by hand, as it will 
not pass through the canceling ma- 
chines, which are built to cancel the 
proper size of envelopes at the maxi- 
mum rate of 50,000 an hour. The 
hand stamping not only causes delay to 
the small size cards and envelopes, but 
also delays the other mail which fol- 
lows." 



ARGENTINE-URUGUAY AIR ROUTE 

Italian capitalists, including the Ca- 
proni Company, are reported to have 
completed arrangements for an aerial 
mail and passenger service between 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, Trade Commissioner George S. 
Brady of Buenos Aires reports to the 
Department of Commerce. Caproni 
planes will be used, and if the enter- 
prise is financially successful it is 
planned to establish other aerial lines 
into distant parts of Argentina. 
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Tractor Sledging In Frozen Lands 

Helps to complete government railroad in sections which only the 
hardy dog teams could reach; and opens up a way to transportation 
of freight at a lower cost than dreamed possible twenty years ago 



THAT there are great possibili- 
ties lying within the confines of 
Alaska is an undisputed fact. 
Financiers, promoters, and business 
executives have for a number of years 
carefully scrutinized every possible 
source of information covering the 
commercial and economic develop- 
ments in this country. 

The greatest obstacle to progress has 
been the natural barriers, which in 
themselves are a result of climatic con- 
ditio as. To overcome these, it has been 
necessary to introduce equipment and 
machinery, but it has also been most 
essential that this equipment be made 
of the proper material so as to have 
the necessary staying qualities, to en- 
able it to stand up under continuous 
hard usage. 

It is now generally admitted that no 
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section of the Northern hemisphere 
has evidenced such marked progress 
in the introduction of modem machin- 
ery and appliances as has Alaska. The 
pioneers who have endeavored to gain 
a commercial foot-hold in this region 
have been forced to do their own ex- 
perimenting. Very little assistance 
has been given them, and the modem 
mother industries of the United States 
owe congratulations to the keen-sight- 
ed, resourceful men who have consti- 
tuted the pioneers in this region. 

That the valuable minerals in pay- 
ing quantities were to be found in this 
region has been no secret; in fact, 
many assays have showed this beyond 
a shadow of doubt, but it has been the 
absolute prohibitive cost of transpor- 
tation which has eliminated from con- 
sideration extensive mining of this 



mineral wealth. 

Freight rates in the interior of 
Alaska have been approximately $350 
a ton, but it is estimated that they will 
soon be reduced to the nominal figures 
of $25 per ton, as a result of the com- 
pletion of the new Government rail- 
road. The new rate will be effective, 
it is believed, just as soon as the road 
is completed, and the road will then 
extend from the tide-water to the in- 
terior. Increased activities will result 
and mining machinery can soon be 
shipped to Fairbanks, Nenana, Fort 
Gibbon, Ruby and other interior points. 
At present most of the freight to these 
places is sent by dog teams or "mush" 
over trails from the seaport towns of 
Valdez and Cordova. 

It is interesting to note what means 
has made it possible to construct the 



Tractor hauUnir 30,000 pounds of freight on slods 
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"iron trail" across the frozen r^on 
heretofore only accessible to dog 
teams. The answer is the ingenuity 
and resourcefulness of the Yankee en- 
gineer. It was agreed that the con- 
struction of the road was feiasible, but 
the question of supplying material 
during the construction was the great 
stumbling block which confronted all 
consulting engineer^. The loads were 
too heavy for the dog teams, and be- 
sides the delivery was too uncertain by 
this means. Hundreds of men in con- 
struction camps isolated in the interior 
could not humanly be expected to be 
dependent upon the ability of dog 
teams to bring them subsistence in the 
face of a falling temperature and blind- 
ing blizzard. Motor trucks, of course, 
were out of the question, and the un- 
dertaking seemed hopeless until the 
introduction of Caterpilkr tractors. 

These rugged, sturdy, power units 
are in reality a cross-country locomo- 
tive, in as muqh as they lay their own 
track and pick it up after them. Snow, 
ice, mud, sand, swamp or marsh are all 
alike to the operator of this tractor. 
The broad, flat, endless tread with Ae 
flexible articulating roller frame which 
permits the tractor to conform evenly 
to any obstacle in its path and deliver 
adequate traction r^^ardless of the un- 
evenness of the surface, enables the 
Caterpillar tractor to operate imder 
these conditions. 

The tractor train is now operating 
in this r^on on a sixty-mile haul, and 
is delivering approximately 50 tons of 
perishable foodstuflF, engineering sup- 
plies and construction material over 
Ae snow and ice. These tractors are 
similar to those supplied during Ae 
war to the Allied Government, with 
Ae exception that a recently perfect- 
ed frost pan has been added which 
covers the radiator and protects Ae 
motor of Ae tractor, and enables it to 
operate at a temperature even as low 
as fifty below zero. 

The mining industry in Alaska, see- 
ing Aese tractors operating for Ae 
railroad construction crew, quickly 
realized Ae adaptability of this equip- 
ment for Aeir own purposes, and were 
not long in seizing upon Ae advantages 
and incorporated them in Aeir own 
works. 

Two five-ton tractors have been de- 
livered to Ae Premier Gold Mining 
Company, Hyder, Alaska, for use in 
hauling ore between Ae mill and Ae 
Tide-water. The Hyder Aladca Miner 
said : "WiA Ae arrival of Ae tractor 
for Ae Premier Gold Mining Com- 
pany, it is anticipated Aat all trans- 
portation problems will be greatly 
simplified, and that but little difficulty 
will be experienced Ais winter in 
bringing to Ae wharf Ae full amount 
of ore it is intended to ship, said to 
be at least 3,000 tons. Two five-ton 



tractors of Ae most modem design are 
now here and will be used between Ae 
wharf and Nine mile. They are ex- 
pected to make a round trip each day 
and bring a minimum load of 20 tons. 

A recent letter which has come to 
Ae writer's attention from Ae operator 
of one of Aese tractors is extremely 
interesting and is quoted: 

"I am still on Ae job and going 
strong, but it is some battle. I am go- 
ing to claim Ae world's record for 
operating tractors in Ae cold. A great 
many men up here have disked me how 
Ae Caterpillar will work in Ae cold 
weaAer. You can tell 'em for me that 
it don't get too cold for any Cater- 
pillar. I know. On Ae 15 A, I trav- 
eled ten miles and it was somewhere 
between 45 and 50 below zero. There 



were a lot of diflFerent reports on Ae 
weaAer. Just a Utile norA of here 
Aey claimed 60 below. I keep Ae 
tractor hot, alAough Ae gasoline 
would occasionally freeze up. 

"I am now on my way NorA wiA 
a light load and am breaking out Ae 
trail after a heavy snowfall of about 
Airty inches. I have been battling a 
46 below gale to-day, one of Ae worst 
blizzards of Ae season. 

"I have hauled a great deal of 
horse feed to Mile 319. Dog teams 
have been hauling it from Aere fur- 
Aer NorA, and in Ae language of the 
dog "mushers" — 'if it were not for 
Ae Caterpillars Ae men, dogs and 
horses would starve to death.' 
**Yours very truly, 
"(Signed) W. S. Hammond." 



Federal Aid For Motor Industry 



The automobile industry pai(J in 1920 
in Federal taxes alone Ae sum of 
$148,720,800, or enough to cover Ae 
expenses of Ae Federal, Judicial, Con- 
gressional and Executive Departments, 
as well as those of Ae Departments of 
Interior, Commerce, Treasury, Justice, 
Labor and Agriculture, plus Ae ex- 
penses of Ae entire diplomatic and con- 
sular service, according to a statem^t 
issued by Ae automotive division of Ae 
Department of Commerce, of which 
Gordon Lee is chief. 

In return, says Ae report, Ae Amer- 
ican manufacturer of motor vehicles 
can reasonably expect to have Ae Gov- 
ernment stand behind him when he 
goes out to hold his own in foreign 
markets where he may meet Ae com- 
petition of well organized and Govern- 
ment supported foreign industry. 

To serve Ae foreign trade interests 
of Ae industry Ae Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has organized 
Ae automotive division. The activi- 
ties of Ais division are outlined in the 
following statement: 

"Most manufacturers have not Ae 
means of maintaining an organization 
to secure for Aem all the information 
they need to compete abroad, nor have 
they past experience in Ae export field 
to guide Aem. Thus Ae Government 
is given an opportunity to be of actual 
help to Ae industry. In creating Ae 
automotive division the Government 
has placed at its head men whose sole 
aim is serving Ae industry. 

"The automotive division, while act- 
ing as a clearing hause for information, 
also represents Ae industry whenever 
it is Areatened by adverse foreign in- 
terests. 

"It has happened in the past, and 
will happen more frequently in Ae 
future with increasing competition, that 



f orei^ automotive interests try to pro- 
tect Aemselves by influencing their 
Government to erect highly protective 
tariff walls or to issue vehicle reguh- 
tions excluding American products 
from Ae markets — for example, India, 
where one of Ae local governments 
proposed to limit cars for use as taxi- 
cabs to twenty horse power, a ruling 
which would have been detrimental to 
a number of American manufacturers. 
The automotive division immediately 
brings such attempts to Ae attention of 
Ae interested trade associations and in- 
dividual manufacturers and makes rep- 
resentation Arough Ae proper diplo- 
matic channels to obviate or overcome 
such discriminatory legislation. 

"AlAough Ae division is headed by 
experts in Ae automotive line, a con- 
stant attempt is made to get Ae manu- 
facturer's viewpoint. Conferences 
wiA trade associations and wiA indi- 
vidual manufacturers are held by 
means of which the division may ascer- 
tain what services #Ae industry most 
urgently calls for. Some trade associa- 
tions have appointed committees for 
Ae purpose of establishing closer con- 
tact between Ae bodies Aey represent 
and Ais division." 



INDUSTRAL ACCIDENT LOSS 

Accidents in industrial establish- 
ments in Massachusetts during Ae 
past nine years have resulted in 3,743 
deaAs and property loss of more than 
$65,0000,000, Ae State Board of 
Labor and Industries announced. 

Education work among employers 
and employes has brought about a 
gradual decrease in Ae number of 
accidents and deaAs during Ae past 
few years, John P. Meade, an official 
of Ae department said. 
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States Report Employment Gaming 

Forty "four cities, some containing the largest employers of labor 
in the country, show a promising increase for October, in a sur- 
vey of the situation made by Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 



A STEADY tone of improvement 
in the matter of employment 
of workers is shown. m a sur- 
vey of unemployment, covering every 
state in the Union, with all of the lead- 
ing industrial cities included, and 
presented by the Industrial Relations 
Committee of the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Philadelphia shows an increase in 
employment of one and one-half per 
cent in October over September, and 
since that time a slightly improved 
condition. 

In forty-four cities, these including 
some of the largest employers of labor 
in the industries, and many that had 
been hard hit, an increase in employ- 
ment was shown at 2.21 per cent De- 
crease was noted in twenty cities in 
the same period amounting to 3.14S 
per cent, but not covering such a large 
number of workers. 

Pennsylvania shows that public 
works have increased employment, 
that Pittsbtirgh especially has had a 
big jump in employment, and that the 
housing situation in Philadelphia is 
not so acute as a year ago. 

The report by states follows : • 
New England: Of forty-two cities, 
five cities note scarcity of houses ; four 
report vacant tenements, all others fail 
to note conditions or report "easy." 

New York : Of ten cities three re- 
port shortage of houses while New 
York and two others are easy. 
Rochester building $2,000,000 worth 
with need of carpenters. No mention 
in four. 

New Jersey: Six cities reporting. 
No complaint as to housing. Newark 
and Paterson have unemplo)mient 
problem. 

Illinois: Thirteen cities, Chicago, 
busy; three have much idle labor, 
seven report large building operations. 
Others about normal. 

Ohio : Ten cities ; one complaint as 
to housing, all skilled labor in one. 
Seven report improvement. Qeveland 
is rotating somewhat to keep more at 
work. 

Indiana : Optimism and confidence. 
In six cities only one suffers shortage 
of houses. Four show increased 
building operations. One operates 
three days a week. 

Michigan: Seven cities. Detroit 
puts many on short time, five have in- 
creasing activities, buying and build- 



ing. One reports "rents still very 
high." 

Wisconsin : General. Much build- 
ing and general public improvement is 
going on through the state. In five 
cities no shortage of houses is re- 
ported. 

Minnesota : Much building in three 
of the five reporting. One says, "un- 
employment practically eliminated." 
Two report slight improvement over 
summer conditions. 

Iowa : "Picking plants are operat- 
ing at about 90 per cent of normal." 
Housing easy, unemployment only in 
migrating labor. 

Missouri: Five cities. "Unem- 
ployment ceases to be a problem," 
except St. Louis and Kansas City, 
where much migratory tmskilled labor 
floats in. No ward on housing. 

Nebraska: Four cities. One lacks 
houses, one has unemployment, one 
needs skilled mechanics, "building is 
improving^ ' in all. 

Kansas: Six cities report "im- 
provement in building." Housing not 
mentioned. Local labor provided for. 

Maryland, Baltimore : Increasing 
employment and shipments. Increases 
of ten per cent in chemicals and five 
per cent in packing. Other lines 
improved. Pianos full time, but not 
full force. Three other cities show 
some unemployment. Lack of houses 
comes from one report only. 

Virginia: Five cities. One shows 
increase of labor. In four there is 
much unemployed labor and in two 
a lack of houses is much felt. 

West Virginia: Four cities. Two 
are short of houses, two report much 
idle labor. Parkersburg, all industries 
are running full except oil well supply 
concerns. 

North Carolina : Five cities. "Com- 
mon labor" only unemployed. Hous- 
ing acute in two. "All plants running 
full" in one. Increase in building in 
two. Largest industries show in- 
crease of labor. 

South Carolina: Three cities, one 
building trades very slow; in two 
"practically all industries working full 
time." 

Georgia: Five cities. Two have 
shortage of houses, two are easy, one 
no report. General improvement, no 
anxiety over employment. 

Florida: Five cities. Surplus of 
unskilled labor. Housing easy. Build- 



ing trades fairly active. Lumber 
mills, turpentine and logging camps 
taking on all labor oflfered. Metal 
trades generally sluggish. 

Kentucky: Two cities^ surplus 
labor at mines and in railway shops. 
Other lines are about normal. No 
word on housing. Metal trades im- 
proving. 

Tennessee: . Memphis. Marked 
improvement in labor situation. Six 
industries report improvement Build- 
ing activities continue. No report on 
housing. 

Alabama : Birmingham. General 
improvement in employment condi- 
tions. Building has absorbed much 
labor in its line. Mobile, unemploy- 
ment is still excessive. 

Mississippi: Two cities. Lumber 
plants in both running full. No short- 
age of houses. General business in 
full swing. 

Arkansas: Three cities. Housing 
situation is improving. A surplus of 
unskilled labor and in railway shops, 
smelters and lumber, wholesale and 
retail business increasing. Money 
easier. 

Louisiana: Five cities. "Floating 
labor" has aggravated the labor mar- 
ket, while shipyards, sugar and metal 
trades are slow. Two report house 
shortage. Rice harvest has helped the 
general situation. Building is im- 
proving. 

Oklahoma: Four cities. Unem- 
ployment confined to "floaters." Oil, 
metal and building trades have im- 
proved. Building is removing former 
house shortage. Inauguration of pub- 
lic works helps the labor situation. 

Texas: Three cities, "transcients" 
from the north and east aggravate the 
labor situations. Two report housing 
as easier. Improvement in all lines is 
noted. 

Colorado: Five cities. One shows 
gain in employment and four show 
decline. Falling off of seasonal and 
agricultural employment. Fair build- 
ing operations exist. Considerable 
unemployment exists. 

New Mexico: Four cities. One 
shows added employment; two can 
absorb decline in some lines by in- 
crease in others, if transients are 
Ignored. Seasonal activities declining. 

Wyoming: Two cities. Employ- 
ment situation is distinctly encourag- 
(Continued onJiQge 43.) ^ 
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Forei^ Exchang e A P ractical Study 

Written espeoiattp for Amkbican Industries 

By CH ARLES K_ ABTB1AK 
Director, Home Stady Omrsey-goreign F.wcthwiige» Colmnbia University 



AMERICAN business men now 
see the need for study of world 
financial aflFairs as never be- 
fore. The last few years, and par- 
ticularly the last year and a half, have 
showed us how much there is yet for 
us to learn about the ways of the 
world's business. Our recent school- 
ing in world finance has been on a 
grand scale; but it has been too dras- 
tic to continue long. In this brief but 
turbulent period we as a nation have 
had to learn much about foreign trade 
that Europe had learned through 
generations of world-wide commerce. 
Harsh as it has been, this experience 
has had one wholesome effect on 
American business in developing some 
semblance of a world point of view; 
there is at least a fuller appreciation 
of the inter-dependence of our foreign 
trade with that of the rest of the 
world. 

From the seven seas the currents 
of trade and investment have turned 
to the shores of the United States. 
Weare to-day the world's creditor not 
through any deliberate effort of our 
own, but by the hand of fate. And 
every day it is evident that our pres- 
ent role of world financier finds us in 
the state of the schoolboy whose new 
boots were so large that every mis- 
step on the rough road raised a new 
blister. American business men are 
realizing that chance methods will no 
longer do in foreign business anv more 
than in domestic trade, and that we 
must understand our relations with 
the rest of the world if we are to make 
permanent use of our commanding 
position in world finance. 

To have^ the unity of action which 
spells efficiency, we must understand 
the distinctive language of world 
commerce. This is the language of 
foreign exchange. With the Ameri- 
can dollar now known the world over 
as the only currency exchangeable at 
par for gold, there comes the necessity 
of converting strange native curren- 
cies into dollars whenever we deal 
abroad. In no sphere is there greater 
need for a clear understanding of 
correct principles and methods than in 
our foreign financial relations. 

Until recently the number of men 
who understand these foreign trans- 
actions has been very small. Many 
of these men were trained in European 
financial centers, and speak with a 
European accent. Our metropolitan 



banking institutions have had daily 
occasion to deplore the lack of funda- 
mental knowledge of this subject on 
the part of their domestic clients. 
Ignorance of the simplest operations 
in connection with the financing of 
foreign shipments has often been the 
cause of needless expense and costly 
delay. 

No doubt the general confusion re- , 
garding foreign exchange is due to 
the fact that until recently little effort 
has been made to organize information 
about this subject in any systematic 
way. It has been regarded as a sort 
of legerdemain, a modern "riddle of 
the universe," which only the elect 
could hope to understand. But as a 
matter of fact, foreign exchange is no 
more difficult to understand than many 
a subject dealt with every day in busi- 
ness. 

In the absence of world currency, 
international dealings have to be car- 
ried out with local or national money, 
and national currencies have to be ex- 
changed back and forth according to 
the varying needs of the countries 
that do the trading. To economize in 
the transportation of such currency, 
bankers and business men use paper 
claims drawn in one country against 
another country. These claims in the 
form of bills of exchange or cable 
transfers may accumulate in a country 
faster than other claims come in to 
offset them. Hence the supply and 
demand of foreign exchange vary with 
the varying business and financial 
activities in the countries concerned. 
If these claims were such as always to 
offset or balance each other, it would 
be a simple matter to make exchanges ; 
but this rarely happens. So the for- 
eign exchange market shows a continu- 
ally changing ratio in the values of 
foreign currencies. 

It is not difficult to understand that 
foreign exchange rates signify the 
market value of such claims to foreign 
money, or, as commonly stated, the 
market price per unit of foreign cur- 
rency for bills of exchange. The 
question then occurs: "What forces 
have a bearing on these foreign 
exchange rates, and how do they affect 
the present situation in my business ?" 

These forces fall into three general 
groups: (i) factors concerning the 
movements of merchandise, such as 
the relative volumes and values of 
exports and imports of goods, and the 



services connected with shipping and 
handling; (2) factors influencing the 
supply and demand of capital and 
cr^it, such as international loans, 
foreign investments and transfers of 
banking capital; (3) non-commercial 
forces such as political disturbances 
and legislative controls on trade. This 
complex subject becomes simplified by 
analysis in such fashion. 

Opportunities for experience in the 
operations of foreign exchange are 
restricted to the relatively small num- 
ber of men who can serve apprentice- 
ship in the foreign departments of 
large metropolitan banks or export 
houses. Few men have time for this, 
and the facilities are very limited ; for 
not until recently have American in- 
stitutions had wide enough foreign 
exchange dealings to warrant training 
employes to handle such transactions. 
The man who reads will find a few 
good books, but they do not cover fully 
the rapidly changing conditions of to- 
day's business. Numerous excellent 
articles by well known authorities 
appear in current newspapers and 
magazines, which are very informing. 
The trouble with such random reading 
is that the subject matter is not corre- 
lated, and the reader gets only a sort 
of patchwork bird's eye view of the 
high spots of the subject. Some few 
men are fortunate in being able to 
attend special lectures on foreign ex- 
change. But the majority are not so 
situated, and cannot take time to attend 
university courses. 

The numerous requests for mail 
instruction in this subject have led 
Columbia University to establish a 
new home-study course in Foreign 
Exchange, to serve the needs of 
business men throughout the United 
States who see the advantage of non- 
resident study under individual guid- 
ance by mail. This instruction will be 
of particular value to men whose busi- 
ness involves foreign transactions, to 
bankers, and especially to men in ex- 
port and import houses. The in- 
struction is not planned to develop 
foreign exchange specialists, but rather 
to meet the wide call for men who 
understand how to carry out trans- 
actions involving the exchanges with 
European countries, South America 
or the Orient, and who can intelli- 
gently handle the usual exchange 
operations involved in foreign trade. 
(Continued on page 40.) 
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Poland And_The_ Guaran ty Trust 

Enter into an agreement by which the New York financial insti- 
tution becomes the sole official agent in the United States for 
the new Republic for the handling of all money remittances 



THE Republic of Poland and the 
Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York have entered into 
an agreement by which the latter be- 
comes the sole official agent of Poland 
in the United States for the handling 
of all tansactions involving remit- 

\ tances of money from this country to 

Poland. The officials of the company 
and of the Polish Government are 
now completing details of the arrange- 
ment and expect to put the plan, 
which marks a notable experiment in 
international banking, into operation 
on or about the middle of April. 

During the last two years the re- 
mittance business with Poland has 
been in a very confused and disor- 
ganized condition. So many com- 
plaints and misunderstandings have 
^ arisen that a number of the larger 
American banks, including the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, were obliged to 
discontinue entirely Uieir service with 
Poland. 
Polish immigrants in America have 

\ always sent large amounts of money 

to their relatives in the old country. 
While no official total has ever been 
computed it is estimated that the sum 
annually sent to Poland from the 
United States amounts to about $ioo,- 
000,000. The most conservative esti- 
mate exceeds $60,000,000. 

Such a flow of money might be ex- 
pected to have had a beneficial in- 
fluence on Poland's trade balance and 
to have facilitated the purchase of 
American goods by supporting the rate 
of exchange of the Polish mark. In- 
stead, the remittance business has been 
beset with so many difficulties that its 
potentialities have never been realized 
by Poland, and the American banks, in 
some cases at least, actually have 
found the business so unprofitable as 



not to warrant their continuing in it. 
As a result the volume 6f remittances 
with Poland noticeably fell off. The 
new arrangement with the Guaranty 
Trust Company represents an effort 
on the part of the government of Po- 
land to control the remittance busi- 
ness with a view to protecting both the 
interests of the Polish immigrants and 
its own finances, by eliminating delays 
and losses on the one hand and by 
building up a dollar credit in Amer- 
ica on the other. 

The agreement which was signed 
on February 19 after more than a 
year of negotiations makes the Guar- 
anty Trust Company the official agent 
of Poland in the United States for the 
distribution of official remittance 
forms, for the quotation of rates of 
exchange, and for the handling of all 
transactions involving remittances 
(except United States Post Office or- 
ders) from the United States to Po- 
land. The Polish Government will 
adopt an official form of draft bearing 
the emblem of the Republic^ — a white 
eagle on a red field — on which all re- 
mittances from this country must be 
made. The Guaranty Trust Company 
will be the sole distributor of such of- 
ficial forms through its own branches 
and sub-agents which it has the right 
to appoint to assist in the distribution 
of forms, quotation of rates, and re- 
ceiving of money covering remittances. 
A Polish government tax of ten cents. 
United States currency, will be col- 
lected for each form. No refund of 
this tax will be allowed for forms used, 
spoiled, or cancelled. 

The official forms which will be 
printed in Polish and English will call 
for payment at the paying agencies of 
the government in Poland. The Re- 
public agrees to appoint a sufficient 



number of banks and reliable paying 
agencies throughout Poland, a list of 
which will be kept by the Guaranty 
Trust Company. 

The rate of exchange for drafts, 
post remittances and cable transfers 
will be based on current market rates 
for remittances from other countries 
to Poland and will also follow the 
influence of supply and demand. 
Neither the Polish Government nor 
its agent, the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, will attempt to restrict the price 
at which Polish exchange bought by 
dealers or others may be sold. The 
basic rale of exchange after deter- 
mination by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany in conjunction with the proper 
representative of the Polish Govern- 
ment in this country will be reported 
to a disinterested party who shall have 
power to amend the same if it is un- 
fair or out of line with current mar- 
ket rates. This basic rate is to be 
fixed as often as variations of the 
market make it necessary. 

All banks, bankers, and other insti- 
tutions dealing in exchange, according 
to the agreement, shall upon request 
be furnished by the Guaranty Trust 
Company with official remittance 
forms, notified of the basic rate or re- 
tail rate then in effect, and informed 
that such remittances may be made 
by notifying any designated paying 
agency of the Republic of Poland and 
remitting at the same time such notice 
is forwarded, the proper amount of 
dollars in New York funds to the 
Guaranty Trust Company. The dol- 
lars which will flow into the Guaranty 
Trust Company covering remittances 
made in all parts of the country are 
to be held in a special account until 
notification of payment in Poland has 
fcieen received. They will then l)e 
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transferred to the general checking 
account of Poland with the Guaranty 
Trust Company. 

A most important feature of the 
agreement from the point of view of 
American foreign trading interests, is 
that at least 20 per cent of the dollars 
received and placed in the general 
accoimt are to be used for the pur- 
chase of merchandise and supplies in 
the United States, or for the payment 
of obligations incurred by Poland in 
this country. As compensation for its 
services under this agreement and to 
cover the expenses incurred the Guar- 
anty Trust Company will receive a 
reasonable percentage of all money re- 
ceived on account of remittances made 
to Poland from the United States. 
The life of the agreement of which 
the principal features have been 
sketched is three years, with provision 
for cancellation by either side after due 
notice. 

The Guaranty Trust Company has 
announced that the greatest care will 
be taken to effect post remittances. In 
the event of non-delivery— and this 
has been the most frequent cause of 
friction in the past — refund will be 
made by the Trust Company. Such 
refund will consist of the full dollar 
amount received less a nominal fee to 
cover postage, labor, etc. The rate of 
exchange, whether lower or higher, 
when such refund is made, will under 



no circumstances be considered. 

The signing of this agreement is 
another evidence of the desire of the 
Polish Igovemment to have money or- 
ders and drafts sent direct from the 
United States without the medium of 
German and Austrian banks. In the 
past these banks have had closer rela- 
tions with American banks than had 
the Polish institutions, and had be- 
come an important factor in the re- 
mittance business. This method of 
transferring money not only caused 
much delay but also deprived Poland 
of the benefits of the influence of the 
American remittances on dollar ex- 
change. German and Austrian inter- 
mediaries have used their position in 
the remittance chain to depreciate the 
Polish mark for speculative purposes 
and for political reasons. The desire 
to eliminate them from the remittance 
business is one of the bases of the 
present agreement 

The building up of a large dollar 
credit in this country by Poland opens 
up wide possibilities for the expan- 
sion of trade relations between the 
two countries. America has surplus 
stocks of the raw materials and ma- 
chinery on which Polish reconstruction 
in a large measure depends and it has 
been only the lack of dollar credit 
which has kept commercial intercourse 
on a low level during the past two 
years and a half. 



The Spinning Wheel In India 



T NDIA is industrially in a transition 
*■• state, very much as the United 
States and some of the European 
countries were a century ago. Out- 
side of a few prominent industries, 
the great bulk of the manufactured 
goods which are utilized by the masses 
in India, so far as they are not im- 
ported, are produced in the homes of 
the people or by the cooperation of a 
few individuals in the innumerable 
villages throughout that vast country. 
The household industries in India now 
suffer, as they did in the United States 
and Europe a century ago, from the 
competition of the products of the 
fattory system, and the country as a 
whole is far from being educated to 
utilize the factory system in order to 
givd employment to the artisans of the 
country whose only industrial experi- 
ence is in that of the handicraft which 
they have inherited, supplemented by 
more or less crude mechanical appa- 
ratus. 

This matter is particularly empha- 
sized in an interesting letter from a 
retired native minister in Agra, India. 

He desires the attention of Ameri- 
can inventors and manufacturers to be 



called to what he considers the great 
opportunity for the sale of devices 
which would utilize the well-known 
skill of the artisans of India without 
crowding them into great factories, 
for which work they are not as yet 
adapted, but which would at the same 
time enable them to produce their 
wares at a lower imit cost and afford 
them a better chance of competing with 
the increasing competition of the fac- 
tory products of the world. 

The author of the letter calls par- 
ticular attention to "a spinning wheel 
which could be capable of turning out 
at least three times the quantity of 
yarn which the old wheels used to do." 
He says that women in India, who 
used to work in their leisure time 
spinning yam, thus earning substantial 
amounts for the family expenses, now 
no longer employ themselves in work- 
ing at it because the power machinery 
Eroduces the yam more rapidly and 
md-spun yarn cannot compete. 
Our correspondent adds: "The 
women now waste their time in idle, 
frivolous gossip, suffering both mor- 
ally and physically, to say nothing of 
the immense economical loss their 



families have suffered owing to the 
disappearance of the wheel from the 
household, and the whole nation is 
much the poorer for its absence.*' 

He also affirms that a spinning 
wheel with three times the capacity 
of the old time contrivance would be 
looked for by a large number of house- 
wives in India and would make its 
inventor or manufacturer derive a 
good deal of pecuniary benefit, as he 
feels sure Aat htmdreds of thousands 
could find a ready market there. 

Without endorsing the enthusiastic 
calculations of the retired minister, 
but taking them with due deductions, 
it is doubtless true that such a larger 
capacity wheel would find many cus- 
tomers among people in India, Persia 
and all the Near East markets. 



CHINA'S RAILWAYS 

News reports from the Orient show 
that China is looking up. The Fukien 
Provincial Assembly is to build five 
roads — one, the Eastem, from Chasan 
to Futing, 1,584 li ; the second, known 
as the Westem, from Fengshi to 
Kwangtsen, 1,515 li; the third, known 
as the Central, from Nansu to Hokow, 
1,025 li; the fourth, known as the 
Southem, from Haiteng to Shang- 
hung, 535 li, and the fifth, known as 
the Northem, from Fuan to Shaowu, 
715 U. 

A li is 1,800 feet or a little more 
than a third of a mile. The estimate 
is to spend $1,500 per li of road built 
Considering labor costs in China, it 
would seem pretty good roads could 
be build for that amount 

The province of Fukien is in South- 
eastem China. The island of For- 
mosa stands immediately east. 



U. S. CONSULATE IN KOVNO 

An American Consulate has just 
been established in Kovno, Lithuania, 
the seat of the present Lithuanian gov- 
ernment. 

Qement S. Edwards is the Ameri- 
can consul. 

One of the essential purposes for the 
opening of a Consulate in Lithuania 
is to facilitate the exchange of trade 
between Lithuania and the United 
States. 

With this end in view a commercial 
room has already been fumished and 
is about to be opened for the use of 
the public. That it may be fmitful 
to the best results, it is the consul's 
desire to equip the department of the 
consulate with such reliable trade jour- 
nals published in the interests of Amer- 
ican products and manufactured artir 
cles as it may be possible to procure 
through the generous cooperation of the 
directors. 
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Brazil's Centennial Expositon 



BRAZIL will celebrate its hun- 
dred years of independence in 
1922 by holding a |reat national 
and international exhibition at Rio de 
Janeiro, to be opened September 7th, 
1922 and to be dosed on the 15th of, 
November of the same year. 

Foreign exhibitors are to h^ve the 
privilege of erecting buildings within 
the grounds, or to lease space inside 
of the exhibition palaces. 

The United States Government will 
erect a large pavilion in the area re- 
served for this purpose. 

Applications for the privilege of 
erecting a pavilion should be made 
before January 31, 1922, to the 
Executive Committee of the Exhibi- 
ticm at Rio de Janeiro. 

A fee of ,100 milreis ($13.00 at the 
present rate of exchange is required 



for each firm or commercial house 
registering for exhibition purposes. 

Exhibitors who do not take space 
in their national pavilions or in the 
exhibition buildings generally will pay 
in addition to the registration fee a 
special tax in proportion to the size 
of the space occupied ^s follows: 

Space of 12 sq. meters, milreis 500, 
equals $65.00. 

Space of 15 sq. meters, for two 
firms, milreis 600, equals $78.00. 

Space of other dimensions, per frac- 
tion of six square meters 45 milreis, 
equals $5.85. 

Space in the open air, minimum of 
five square meters, milreis 30, equals 
$3.90. 

Exemption from customs duties will 
be granted for all goods to be dis- 
played at the exposition. 



Foreign manufacturers who desire 
to participate in the exposition must 
satisfy the following requirements: 

Those who participate in the official 
representation of their respective 
countries must fill out an enrollment 
blank in triplicate which must be sub- 
mitted at the office of the committee 
at least thirty days before th^ open- 
ing of the exposition. 

Those who desire to enter a separate 
display, constructing private pavil- 
ions, will fill out likewise an application 
blank in duplicate which should be 
sent directly to the office of the Execu- 
tive Committee in Rio de Janeiro, or 
delivered at the Brazilian Consulate 
nearest to the home city of the appli- 
cants. One copy will be returned to 
the applicant with full indications of 
all fees to be paid to the central office. 



Markets For Yankee Lumber 



'IXT'ITH dome consumption at the 
^^ saturation point now is the 
opportune time for the intelligent 
development of the American lumber 
export trade, according to Roy H. 
Jones, assistant chief of the lumber 
division of the Department of Com- 
merce. In a review of the export lum- 
ber trade, Mr. Jones says, in part : 

"American lumber has never occu- 
pied that place in the markets of the 
world which its position in industry 
would warrant it in assuming and to 
which it is entitled. Lumber is the 
oldest and one of the greatest of 
American industries — in value of its 
merchandise, in investment and in the 
number of its employes — ^yet less than 
eight per cent of its product leaves our 
shores. This has been partially due 
to the fact that until recently the 
United States has been in the experi- 
mental stage, its growth having been 
so rapid that but a small percentage 
of its raw forest products could be 
spared from home consumption. The 
saturation point, however, has been 
passed and to-day American lumber 
men are gradually developing and 
building up their foreign markets along 
the same broad, intelligent lines which 
characterize their domestic trade. 

"It is barely two decades since the 
manufacturing and merchandising of 
hardwoods became an industry in it- 
self, separate and distinct from that 
of softwoods. As its manufacturing 
problems are different, so are its mer- 
chandising problems, and especially is 
this true in the export field. Ameri- 



can structural woods have long been 
known abroad and their virtues appre- 
ciated. Our hardwoods, on the other 
hand, were either wholly unknown or 
had to compete with like species from 
other countries — woods which had 
been established for hundreds of years, 
such as Austrian oak. 

"For a number of years a few 
American hardwood firms have con- 
sistently cultivated the foreign field 
and have built up a most desirable 
clientele, but on the whole the efforts 
of the industry were sporadic and 
chiefly confined to those years when 
the foreign demand offered better re- 
turns than the domestic and dropped 
when home markets appreciated. To- 
day there is developing a high regard 
for the export trade, an understanding 
of its requirements, a belief in its last- 
ing value. Hardwood manufacturers 
and wholesalers realize that with 
proper cultivation they have a vast 
and profitable market abroad. They 
realize that it is a potential market, 
that their success in developing it is 
dependent upon their own efforts and 
that the holding of it is consequent 
upon the service rendered. 

"During the past nine years the ex- 
ports of hardwoods — logs, timbers and 
lumber — have followed closely the 
ratio of production, amounting to ap- 
proximately seventeen per cent in 
volume and thirty-five per cent in 
value of the total exports of logs, 
timbers and lumber, and ranging in 
quantity from twelve per cent in 1916 
to twenty-five per cent in 1919. 



Owing to the present customs classi- 
fication it is impossible to give a de^ 
tailed statement covering hardwood 
exports, but taking the figures for oak, 
mm and poplar in sawn lumber, which 
nave been segregated since 191 2, we 
have a fairly true picture covering the 
last nine years. 

"As with nearly all other exports, 
the effect of the war is apparent, as 
well as the increased demand immedi- 
ately following, the falling off of that 
demand in 1920 and the low ebb of 
1921. Prices also followed other com- 
modities. The declared export value 
of oak and gum lumber maintained an 
average of $42 per thousand feet f rcmi 
191 2 to and including 191 7, going up 
to $54 in 1918 and reaching the hi|fh- 
water mark of $115 in 1920, during 
which year the total value of hard- 
wood exports — ^logs, timbers and lum- 
ber, not including shooks and cooper- 
age, amounted to $26,561453. 

"The United Kingdom and Canada 
together took sixty-five per cent and 
seventy-five per cent of gum and oak 
lumber, respectively; also that during 
the past nine years Germany imported 
over 9,000 M feet of gum lumber, two 
per cent of our gum exports for that 
period, which does not take into ac- 
count the large reshipments from Bel- 
gium and Holland. Since 1914 all 
lumber shipments to Germany have 
been practically nill. On the basis of 
pre-war consumption, Germany would 
have required for the nine-year period 
over 27,000 M feet of gum, or six and 
one-half per cent of our total exports 
of this wood. It is evident that when 
that country's finances are partially re- 
habilitated, its exchange stabilized and 
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credit arrangements perfected, Ger- 
many will again be one of the 
important markets for American 
woods. 

"Italy, whose cabinet makers appre- 
ciated and learned to use red gum 
(known abroad as satin walnut) while 
it still was regarded here, where 
native, as an inferior wood, took an 
increasing quantity up to the first year 
of the war, importing in 1914 nearly 
9,000 M board feet of gum lumber. 
The only foreign giun market^to show 
an improvement since the war is the 
Italian, which gave an increase in 1920 
of over fifty-three per cent above the 
1919 figures, the gum exports to all 
other countries except Cuba being 
from one-fourth to one-half those of 
1919. This increase, however, has not 
been maintained during the past year. 

"Because hardwoods were not 
segregated in customs export figures 
prior to 191 2, because of the war 
years of 1919 and 1920 it is impossi- 
ble to get an unwarped picture of 
foreign hardwood markets by which 
to guage future prospects. Certain 
salient features, however, present 
themselves, and it is to these that 
especial attention is directed. In such 
markets of the United Kingdom, Hol- 
land, Belgitim, Spain, France and 
Italy, American hardwoods are fairly 
known, though there is an excellent 
opportunity to extend that knowledge 
to counteract prejudices existing 
against certain of our woods and to 
introduce others heretofore unknown. 

"There are few export markets 
which might almost be considered pio- 
neer — countries of great natural re- 
sources, whose industrial development, 
hardly antedating the present genera- 
tion, has been phenomenal. Without 
discounting the older foreign fields, 
attention is particularly directed to 
Latin America, especially Argentina, 
Peru, Chile, Uruguay and Mexico, and 
the Union of South Africa. Of the 
world markets for American oak lum- 
ber, the only one showing an increase 
for 1920 over the pre-war years of 
1912, 1913 and 1914, were South 
America (Argentina, Chile, Peru and 
Uruguay), Spain and British South 
Africa. For the past nine months, 
ending September 30, Argentina is the 
only country to show an increase over 
the corresponding period for 1920." 



SAMPLE FAIRS IN ITALY 

Since the Great War sample fairs 
have become very popular in some 
European countries stimulated by the 
success of the sample fair at Leipzig, 
Germany, before the war. In 1922 
there will be two international sample 
fairs held in Italy, one in Milan, from 
April 12 to the 27th, and the other in 



Padova, from the ist to the I5ih of 
June. 

In the year 1921 the amount of busi- 
ness transacted at these two fairs, 
despite the business depression then 
prevailing, is said to have reached half 
a billion lire for each of them. 

A very few American manufactur- 
ers have been so far represented in 
these fairs, andjhe majority of these 
have had their own permanent repre- 
sentatives in Europe. 

M. H. Avram & Company, of New 
York, offer ^ the services of their 
organization in tjj^s comitry and Italy, 
to American manufacturers with the 
idea that tht concentration of a suffi- 
cient number of firms into one single 
management equ^ped with all neces- 
sary information and facilities would 
considerably reduce expenses. 

The distance between Milan and 
Padova is about six hours by rail- 
way, both cities being located in north- 
em Italy, and the time elapsinc; be- 
tween the two fairs as short, so that it 
would be possible to exhibit in both 
places. 

The materials for exhibition ought 
to be ready for shipment in New York 
not later than th^ ist of March, 1922. 



TRADING WITH MEXICO 

The natural interest of the Ameri- 
can people, and particularly the busi- 
ness men of the United States, in the 
political, industrial and commercial 
status of our tfe5rt door neighbor, 
Mexico, always insures a good market 
for well considered and well written 
books on Mexico. One of the latest 
volumes of this character is from the 
pen of Wallace Thompson, which is 
issued by Dodd Mead & Co., New 
York, under the title of "Trading with 
Mexico." Mr. Thompson presents a 
picture of present-day Mexico as it 
would have been painted by Rem- 
brandt. The author knows Mexico, 
and he has investigated that wonder- 
ful country under the strong light of 
his illumined intelligence, and logically 
the pictures he draws show in 
prominent lights those subjects upon 
which his mental rays have been 
focused, leaving all others in deep 
shadows. His descriptions are useful 
when taken into consideration with 
others drawn from a different view- 
point. 

So much has been already written 
and is daily published describing the 
bright side of Mexico that Mr. 
Thompson's book, taken as a comple- 
ment, is of great value in the forma- 
tion of a fair conception of the truth 
regarding Mexico in respect both to 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
the conditions obtaining in that 
country as applied to commercial 
intercourse. 



FOREIGN EXCHANGE A PRACTICAL 
STUDY 

(Continued from page 36.) 

This course is the result of actual 
experience and of careful analysis of 
present foreign exchange conditions, 
e^laining in a very practical way the 
pnnciples of foreign exchange dealing 
and the practices of American and 
foreign business and banking institu- 
tions. It explains the mechanism and ^. 
instruments for settlement between V^ 
countries, direct and indirect remit- 
tances, conversion of foreign curren- 
cies, meaning and relationship of for- 
eign exchange rates, the foreign 
exchange market and causes of ex- 
change fluctuations; it analyzes the 
methods of financing foreign trade by 
means of drafts and documentary bills 
of exchange, cable transfers, sight and 
time bills, export and import tdSers of 
credit, acceptances, trust iwifcyto, the 
buying and selling of commcffcial bilk, 
transfers of funds, and the scrwces of 
banks in collecting and paying foreign 
accounts. The course deals also with 
investment in foreign exchange, the 
discount market, finance bills, specula- 
tion, futures, arbitrage, the gold situa- 
tion and present aspects of the world's 
exchanges. 

The ground covered in this course 
may be seen from the titles of the 
study units under which the instruc- 
tion is organized : 

Part I. The Mechanism of Foreign 
Exchange — 
Lesson I. General Principles of 
Foreign Trade. 

Lesson II. The Means for Mak- 
ing International Payments. 

Lesson III. The Rates of For- 
eign Exchange. 

Lesson IV. Fluctuations in For- 
eign Exchange Rates. 

Lesson V. The Main Forms and ^ 
uses of Bilk of Exchange. ^ 

Part II. Activities Dealing Especially 
with Foreign Commerce — 
Lesson VI. The Documentary 
Trade Bill. 

Lesson VII. Use of Export and 
Import Letters of Credit. 

Lesson VIII. The Purchase and 
Sale of Foreign Commercial Bills. 

Lesson IX. Foreign Collections 
and Advances on Documentary Bills. 
Lesson X. Bank Organization 
for Financing Foreign Commerce. 
Part III. Special Banking Activities 
in Foreien Finance — 
Lesson XI. Foreign Exchange 
Investment — ^The Discount Market. 
Lesson XII. The Risk of Ex- 
change — Speculation and Futures. 

Lesson XIII. Arbitrage in For- 
eign Exchanee. 

Lesson XIV. The Gold Situa- 
tion. 

Lesson XV. Current "Foreign 
Exchange Conditions. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 



Tlie inquiries for American goods received by die National Association of Manufacturers 
from abroad will now appear in these columns. In order that the confidential nature oi the 
inquiries may be preserved for the benefit of our members, die addresses of inquirers will not 
be printed in ^American Industries,** but die inquiries are numl>ered, so diat members inter- 
ested in communicating with any of die inquirers may obtain die addresses by writing to 
the Foreign Trade Department of the Association at 50 Church Street, New York, and 
mentioning the number or numbers whose addresses they may desire. 

Whore no language is mentioned, letters in English will be understood. 



ENGLAND 
Cold rolled steel strip and sheet 

for metal stampings; also equipment 
and supplies of all kinds for industrial 
establishments. A manufacturing 
plant in England wishes to hear from 
makers. (97) 



Equipment for contractors, build- 
ers, civil engineers, municipalities, 
eta An American commercial organi- 
zation in England advises that a firm 
of manufacturers of concrete mixers 
and other equipment wish to repre- 
sent American manufacturers of the 
equipment mentioned above, particu- 
larly new inventions and modern 
apparatus. (98) 



Machinery for manufacture of con- 
crete pipe for water and sewage 
works, sizes 12, 15, 18, 21 and 24 
inch diameters, is required by a firm 
in England. (99) 



Phonograph cabinets to be ship- 
ped in sections and assembled in Great 
Britain. Detailed data is requested. 
(100) 

BELGIUM 
Pharmaceutical machinery, includ- 
ing apparatus for making tablets, pills, 
pellets, etc. Inquirers in Belgium re- 
quest catalogs and prices. Corres- 
pondence in French. (loi) 



Vulcanized wood fibre in sheets 
and rods, reinforced asbestos facings 
for automobile brakes and mica in 
sheets for Belgium. Particulars are 
requested from American manufac- 
turers. (102) 



SCANDINAVIA 

Cotton denims for the manufacture 

of overalls and other workmen's ^r- 

ments in widths of 28 inches. The 

inquirers desire to hear from manu- 



facturers prepared to handle an export 
trade and in position to take laige 
orders. (103) 



Flour, vegetable oils and allied 

lines for Denmark. The inquirer is 

well introduced in these fines and 

desires American representations. 
(104) 



SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

Tempered strip steel or spring 
steel for the manufacture of Mauser 
cartridge loaders, 13.20 mm. wide, with 
a leeway of o.i mm., 0.28 mm. thick, 
with a leeway of about 0.04 mm. 
Approximate quantity required, 200 
tons, payment against receipt and pre- 
vious inspection of merchandise. 
Sample must be sent to inquirer in 
Spain with quotations for submission 
to official tests. Correspondence in 
Spanish. (105) 



Hardware^ industrial supplies and 
other products which can be handled 
in conjunction with iron and steel. A 
manufacturers' agent in Spain who is 
now handling the products of a lead- 
ing American iron and steel corpora- 
tion, wishes to make additional con- 
nections. ( 106) 



Miniature railway for amusement 
park, large enough to haul eight or 
ten children. Spain, payable against 
delivery of the goods, money to be 
deposited in a bank. Correspondence 
in Spanish. Prices should be c. i. f. 
Spanish ports, payment by bank credit 
on receipt of merchandise. (107) 



ITALY 
Machinery for manufacture of 
confectionery, biscuits^ cakes, choco- 
lates, etc. The owner of a factory in 
Italy desires catalogs and quotations. 
Correspondence in Italian. (109) 



Hardware for building, household 
and general uses; also tools, cutlery, 
cords and twines, paints, varnishes, 
oils and drugs. A firm in Portugal 
wish to secure American agency con- 
nections. Correspondence in rortu- 
guesc. (108) 



Copper in small ingots for the 
manufacture of sulphate of copper is 
required by a party in Italy, (no) 

Sugar, alcohol and grain for Italy. 
The inquirers desire to hear from con- 
cerns prepared to export, (m) 



GERMANY 
Technical machinery and supplies. 
A concern in Germany wish to secure 
American agency connections. (112) 



Oils and fats of all kinds for the 
manufacture of soap are of interest 
to an inquirer in Germany. Corres- 
pondence in German. (113) 



BALKAN STATES 
Saw machine used for cutting tree 
trunks in forests, to be worked by 
crude oil engine on a four-wheel car 
driven by a horse; smallest possible 
size of saw and lowest possible capac- 
ity of engine required. Offer to be 
accompanied by photo or plan and full 
particulars. Quotation to be f. o. b. 
New York, and to include packing, 
ten per cent commission for the in- 
quirers in Greece. (114) 



Paper box machinery, particularly 
for the manufacture of cigarette 
boxes. The inquirer in Bulgaria re- 
quests detailed particulars including 
sample boxes turned out on the 
machines, best prices and shortest time 
required for delivery. It is very im- 
portant that, if possible, the machines 
also do the testing. Correspondence 
in German. (115) 
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AFRICA 
Machines for manufacturing safe^ 
pinsy hooks and eyes and other small 
metal goods. A par^ in Algeria 
requests catalogs, prices and de- 
tailed particulars. Correspondence in 
French. (ii6) 



catalogs and quotations from interested 
concerns. (123) 



Machinery for the manufacture of 
plaster, tiles, bricks and mosaics, both 
by hand and power operation; abo 
machinery^ and apparatus for mines 
and quarries. An inquirer in Morocco 
wishes to receive catalogs and quota- 
tions from American suppliers. Cor- 
respondence in French. (117) 



' Hosiery, dry goods, hardware and 
paper. A party in Egypt desires to 
secure American agency connections. 
(n8) 

Furniture manufacturing equip- 
ment, including tools and machinery 
of all kinds for the manufacture of 
cane and rattan furniture is of inter- 
est to a basket manufacturer in South 
Africa, (no) 

ASIA 
Hardware in general, cutlery, pipe 
fittings, harness and saddlery, oil doth 
and household supplies. A firm of 
commission agents wish to represent 
manufacturers. Correspondence in 
French. (120) 



Engines^ boilers, pumps, canvas 
belting, barbed wire and druggists' 
supplies. A firm of d^ers in India 
would be interested in making addi- 
tional connections in the United 
States. (121) 



Machinery for making pocket lamp 
batteries is of interest to a firm in 
India. (122) 



AUSTRALASIA 
Automobiles and automobile ac- 
cessories of all kinds for Australia. 
The inquirer desires to form a com- 
pany for the purpose of representing 
makers in his territory and desires 



Watches, clocks, optical goods, 
jewelry of all kinds, sterling silver 
and electro plated tableware, and cut 
glass for Australia. The inquirer 
desires catalogs and quotations. (124) 



JAVA 

Canned fish, particularly cheap 
chum salmon in tall cans and sardines 
in tomato sauce in oval cans. Sam- 
ples, quotations and discounts are 
requested. Inquirers in Java also ask 
what percentage of total would be 
payable against shipping documents 
in San Francisco for purchases of 100 
to 1,000 cases of canned fish. (125) 



Sulphate of ammonia for Java. An 
agent in Holland who ships to Java, 
desires to hear from manufacturers 
and exporters. (126) 



MEXICO 
Machine for cuttinc and workmg 
stone and marble slabs. The in- 
quirer desires complete data and 
quotations. Correspcmdence in Span- 
ish. (127) 



Machinery for polishing, cutting 
and beveling glass for mirrors is of 
interest to a firm in- Mexico. Corres- 
pondence in Spanish. (128) 



Brewery materials and supplies. 

A large brewery is interested in 
materials and equipment which can be 
used in its plant. (129) 

Containers of all kinds for toilet 
creams, powders, liquids and chemical 
goods generally; raw materials for 
making toilet articles such as those 
mentioned, as well as pills, emulsions, 
insecticides, etc. ; also' chemical labora- 
tory supplies. The inquirer in Mexico 
wishes to receive catalogs and quota- 
tions. Correspondence in Spanish. 
(130) 



Dry goods and notions. An 

American who has been established in 
Mexico a number of years as agent 
for manufacturers, is interested in 
obtaining additional lines. (131) 

CUBA 
Match making machinery for a 

factory of medium capacity. Corres- 
pondence in Spanish. (132) 

Water distilling apparatus opera- 
ted with petroleum or gasoline fuel» 
with capacity of 5 to 10 gallons per 
hour; compressed chlorine gas and 
compressed oxygen in cylinders ; bags 
of rubber and cloth for carrying^ from 
20 to 30 lbs. of oxygen gas to foot of 
beds for patients. A physician wishes 
to hear from manufacturers. (133) 

Hardware, oils of all kinds, glass- 
ware, sanitary supplies, paints and 
varnishes, ship chandlery, agricultund 
implements and allied lines. General 
hardware dealers wish to receive 
catalogs and quotations from Ameri- 
can manufacturers. ( 1 34) 

Stationery articles of all kinds; 
also articles for the 5 and 10 cent 
store trade. Cotalogs and quotations 
are requested. Correspondence in 
Spanish. (135) 

Foodstuffs. A recently estab- 
lished company are interested in 
making connections with shippers of 
foodstuffs of all kinds in the United 
States. They also call attention to 
their cold storage bonded warehouse, 
which they state is the only one of its 
kind in Cuba and which has a capacity 
of 300,000 cubic feet for cold storage 
and an additional space of 300,000 
cu. ft. for general merchandise. (136) 



Food products and hardware of all 
kinds for Cuba. The inquirers desire 
to secure the agencies of makers on a 
commission basis. (137) 

OTHER WEST INDIES 
Automobile accessories, gasoline 

and automobile oils. A firm of com- 
mission agents in Porto Rico wish to 
hear from manufacturers. (138) 
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Zinc, nails, barbed wire, plain wire, 
construction materials and supplies of 
all kinds, pork products, com meal, 
rice, wrapping paper and soaps. A 
large house in Porto Rico wish to 
secure American agency connections 
in these lines. (139) 



Provisions, canned goods, cereals, 
salted fish, soap, hardware, iron and 
steel products and other staple lines. A 
native of Porto Rico, who has been for 
some time export manager of a paper 
manufacturing company in the United 
States, will leave in December to es- 
tablish himself in Porto Rico as agent 
for American manufacturers. He 
wishes to hear from firms interested 
in being represented in Porto Rico. 
(140) 



Rice and rice products, confection- 
ery, laundry soap, wrapping and 
newsprint paper, com oil, sps^hetti 
and macaroni. An agent in Santo 
Domingo seeks connections in these 
lines. Correspondence in Spanish 
(141) 

CENTRAL AMERICA 
Hand presses or punches and dies 
for cutting out special shapes in mica. 
Prices and particulars are requested. 
(142) 



Broom making supplies, including 
broom twine, broom fibre and brass 
and tin plate shapes are required by an 
agent and importer in Costa Rica. 
(143) 

ARGENTINA 

Hoop iron, five to ten cm. wide 
and twenty to twenty-five gauge ; also 
common galvanized cormgated iron 
J sheets, I beams, angles and other 
^ stmctural supplies for the building of 
sheds and storehouses in Argentina. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (144) 



Canning and drying machinery 
and apparatus for f mits is of interest 
to the owner of a plantation in Argen- 
tina. Correspondence in Spanish. 

(145) 

Amusement park devices, includ- 
ing novelties, games, automatic ma- 
chines and apparatus, exhibitions and 
in fact amusement resort equipment 
of all kinds is of interest to a party 
in Argentina who specializes in such 
equipment Correspondence in Span- 
ish. 146) 

Representation in Argentina. The 
former representative in South Amer- 
ica of an American furniture manu- 
factured who has traveled for several 



years in South America and who for 
two years acted as foreign representa- 
tive of the American concem in 
Buenos Aires, is now open to repre- 
sent makers of furniture, office 
supplies, card systems, baby carriages, 
etc., in the Argentine capital. (147) 



CHILE 
Representation in Chile. Ameri- 
can manufacturers interested in repre- 
sentation in Chile are invited by a local 
chamber of commerce to send catalogs, 
prices and terms for such representa- 
tion. Correspondence in Spanish. 

(148) 



Fishing supplies, including tackle, 
nets, lines and similar goods. Cata- 
logs, quotations and other particulars 
are requested. (149) 



PERU AND VENEZUELA 
Wire working machinery for the 
manufacture of wire paper dips ; also 
wire suitable for making of these good 
are of interest to a firm of paper mer- 
chants in Pem. Correspondence in 
Spanish. (150) 



Sweaters of wiool, silk, mercerized 
and cotton. A newly established firm 
of agents wish to represent American 
manufacturers for Peru; (151) 



Cotton goods, particularly special- 
ties not generally imported by textile 
importers; also medical specialties. 
The inquirer desires to secure Ameri- 
can ap^ency connections. Correspond- 
ence in Spanish. (152) 

(Continued from page 35.) 
ing. Building prospects brighter. 

Idaho: Two cities. One reports 
decline of general business. The other 
an advance in building, better employ- 
ment situation and "general outlook 
favorable.*' 

Montana: Five cities. Depression 
in mining and smelting is general, and 
seasonal activities' decline has added 
to the unemplo)rment situation. 

California : Eight cities. Canning 
industry closed. Much unemployment. 
"Houses scarce and rents high" re- 
ported in four. 

Oregon : Five cities. Portland has 
from eight to ten thojisand idle and is 
concerned as to placing them for the 
winter. Building is active in all three 
and housing satisfactory in one. Re- 
tail good. 

Washington: Five cities. Lumber 
declining in one and "improving" in 
three. "Houses in demand and rentals 
high" in two. "Conditions satisfac- 
tory" in two. Local labor can be 
provided for, but floaters cause some 
anxiety. 
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Australia And Her Tariff 



AUSTRALIA closely watches the 
industrial progress of the United 
States and particularly the politiod 
measures which are adopted for the 
purpose of encouraging home produc- 
tion in the form of tariff laws. 

"At last Australia has got a tariff 
that is truly high protection and which, 
given good administration in the spirit 
of the act, will go far to develop the 
secondary industries of our continent 
and sweep away diat nightmare of un- 
employment that is brooding over the 
homes of so many thousands of work- 
ers to-day. An honest effort seems to 
have been made by the minister and 
his staff to make the measure thorough- 
ly comprehensive.*' 

Thus writes the editor of one of 
Australia's trade periodicals. He con- 
tinues: "As far as can be seen the 
minister worked, like the coral island 
builder, uwards from the foundation, 
making each layer secure in turn, from 
raw material to finished article, so diiat 
die final form in which the product 
went to the consuming public was the 
one to receive the highest protection. 

"It was a colossal task and has been 
excellently carried out. The method of 
doing it stamps Massey Greene as one 
of the few statesmen Australia has at 
the present time, and if the rich 
promise of his first effort at tariff 
building is redeemed, he will die 
fan\ous. 

"The proposal to appoint a board to 
see that the tariff is used to accomplish 
the objectives for which it was con- 
structed is a good one. Between the 
sympathetic administration of the tariff 
by such a board and the Anti-Dump- 
ing Laws, the Australian manufactur- 
er should have a better opportunity to 
dominate his own markets than has 
ever been vouchsafed him in the his- 
tory of our country. 

"Our tariff will be of little use unless 
our people develop a more harmonious 
spirit. Until capital and labor can be 
brought into something like sympathe- 
tic cooperation, our tariff, excellent as 
it is, will be more or less powerless. 
Impossible wages, absurd hours of 
work, slumming, ca'-canny, strikes and 
friction generally, are just as deadly to 
the development of Australian manu- 
facturing industries as the most viru- 
lent of foreign dumping. 

"Under this tariff there should, in 
the very rfear future, be work for every 
man and woman who desires it. At 
present the unemployment evil is very 
acute, and it is largely due to the fact 
that through a variety of causes the 
bulk of the Australian people are eat- 
ing, drinking, smoking, wearing and 



using articles mostly made abroad. 

"This tariff will strongly discourage 
the practice of employing foreign 
workers to supply Australia's require- 
ments ; but if labor will not work in the 
spirit of the time and reduce costs of 
production, and thereby final cost, by 
better work for reasonable living wages 
dien the tariff will be all in vain. 



THE SrrUATION IN ITALY 

CONDITIONS as a whole in Italy, 
at the present time, are probably 
better than in the United States. 
There is considerable unemployment, 
but it has not reached the same enor- 
mous totals as in the United States 
and England, reports the Secretary of 
the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Italy, to the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

The principal difficulty as regards 
the exchange is due to the extreme 
fluctuation which takes place rather 
than to the high rate. It is coming 
to be well recognized that the rate of 
exchange is simply a measure of the 
worth of currency expressed in gold, 
and the purchasing power in the in- 
terior of the country has diminished 
in practically the same ratio as the 
exchange. 

It is also realised that a stable ex- 
change will not be possible tmtil it 
becomes an absolute certainty that no 
additional paper money will be printed. 
So far this year the government has 
made excellent progress alon^ this line 
and has reduced the paper circulation 
considerably since the first of the year. 
If this reduction is continued and no 
important increases are made at the 
beginning of next year, exchange 
should soon reach ^ stable basis. 

An unfavorable factor is the large 
increase in the floating debt which has 
taken place this year. The market has 
been able to absorb large quantities of 
Treasury notes and this has made it 
unnecessary to have recourse to the 
issue of new paper money. However, 
this floating debt is, of course, a con- 
stant menace. Good progress has been 
made towards the elimination of the 
deficit. The deficit on June 30th was 
about 10,000,000,000 lire; it is now 
estimated that on June 30th, 1922, it 
will be reduced to 5,000,000,000 lire, 
but this figure will depend somewhat 
on future appropriations made by 
Parliament. ' At the present time a 
great deal of discussion is going on in 
Parliament as regards subsidies for 
the shipbuilding industry and expendi- 
ture on public works to relieve unem- 
ployment. 
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•ffhcNaliMUdAffillalei 
Safely •rfaiinliMus 

CMBfort Safttjr GocglM — To pio- 
tod my— againti iying cliult motel 
cliipt or i^ro of ligLl. 

Are Woldors' Holmoto— To M^d 
oyat Against intepao tmy of tko 
eloctric liglil. 

Lofffiafa-— To protoct fouadry- 
moB*« legs against molten metaL 

Shoes T o protect workmen's feet 
against molten meteL 

Respifatore—- To prevent inhala- 
tion of harmful dust or fumes. 

KancUo Guards — » To protect 
hands when wheeling barrows or 
tracks throufh doomrays or narrow 



Ladder Feel — ^To prerent ladders 
from slipping. 

Chip G n a rds T o protect my— 
from injury by chips thrown from 
lathe tools. 

Metal Danger Signs— PortaUe^ 
for use. in shop, yard or street. 

Linen Danger Signs — - Various 
warnings of danger, for atteching to 
sign boards or partitions. 

Rules for Cranemen— For guid- 
ance of crane operators and others. 

First Aid Jars — Emergency outfit 
especially dcTcloped for industrial 
use. 

Stretchers— S anitary metal 
stretcherst which can also be used 
ss cots. 

Shaft Protector — Spirally wound 
mailing tubes, to prevent injury to 
persons if their hair or clothing 
should catch on shafting. 

The NASO Safety Devices were 
developed through the co-operation 
and at the expense of the associa- 
tions comprising the National Afili- 
ated Safety Organizations — the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers^ 
50 Church Street, New York City; 
the National Founders* Association* 
29 LaSalle Street, Chicago; and the 
National Metal Trades Association, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 

The NASO Devices are all sold at 
practically cost price, but any prof- 
its derived from sales are utilised for 
further research and development 
work along safety lines. 

Information may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the National Found- 
ers* Association. 
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FERRACUTE 
PRESSES 

Hundreds of Sizes and 

Styles for Every Kind 

of Work 



DIES 

AND ALL OTHER 

Sheet Metal 
Tools 



FERRACUTE MACH. CO. 

BRIDGETON, N. J. 

U. 8. A. 



Agency for 

Printing Macliinery and 

Equipment in 

Nortliern India 

We are prepared to accept 
exclusive selling agencies for 
the Northern India in the fol- 
lowing lines: Printing Papers 
of all kinds. Printing Inks, 
Printing Machinery, Stationery 
and all other printing requisites. 
Samples and quotations to- 
gether with terms of business 
are invited. 



Reference 

THE TATA INDUSTRIAL BANK. Ltd. 

CAWNPORE 



THE MERCANTILE PRESS 

39/41, (Md Topkhana Bazar St 

Cawnpore 



INCREASES BY CO-EFUCIENTS 

As a convenient means of increasing 
or decreasing tariff duties without the 
trouble of revising the whole tariff 
laws, France, Belgium and Italy have 
adopted a system of co-efficients for 
this purpode. 

In France and Belgitun by the laws 
of July 8, 1919, and June 10, 1920, 
establishing co-efficients, the duties are 
assessed by multiplying the amount of 
the specific rate payable under the cus- 
toms tariff by the co-efficient relating 
to such goods and the product thus ob- 
tained represents the amount of duty 
to be paid. 

In the new Italian tariff of June 9, 
1921, the use of co-efficients is some- 
what different. The duties are to be 
calculated by multiplying the co-effi- 
cient by the specific rate and adding 
the result to the specific rate. 

Taking as examples an article on 
which the tariff law fixes a rate of 80 
francs or liras per hundred kilos, the 
result of a co-efficient of say 1.8 in 
these countries would be as follows: 

France or Belgium, 80X1.8=144. 

Italy, 80 plus (80X1.8) =224. 

BRAZIUAN TIMBER LAND 

The high cost of lumber is natur- 
ally drawing attention to the possibil- 
ity of securing timber of various kinds 
at lower costs than now prevail. Bra- 
zil is one of the great countries of 
the world which has vast timber re- 
sources but little exploited. Through- 
out southern Brazil large tracts of 
valuable timber land contain great 
quantities of "soft pine." Many 
title holders of these lands are re- 
ported by the American Chamber of 
Commerce of Sao Paulo to desire to 
sell their holdings to American in- 
vestors. Throughout this region 
there are also large tracts of open 
country suitable for pasturage pur- 
poses in which minerals of various 
kinds are found, and where hydro- 
electric power might readily be devel- 
oped for mining and other operations. 

(Continued from page 14.) 
the tendency which some men exhibited 
to "beat the game" under any and 
every circumstance, the two most com- 
mon forms of misuse of the trade ac- 
ceptance are the taking of acceptances 
for past-due and slow-pay accounts and 
the renewal of acceptances at their due 
dates. It is, of course, impossible to 
secure the proper benefits from the 
trade acceptance unless it is used in 
accordance with the recognized prin- 
ciples and regulations which have been 
carefully worked out by those who 
were prunarily responsible for its in- 
troduction to American business. No 
valid complaint has ever come from 
those who have conscientiously ob- 
served every rule. 



ADVERTISING 

That you pay for once 
and that works iat you 
forever after. 

WIRE 

SIGNS 

To show against the 
sky over buildings. 



We Make Them 



CHENEY BIGELOW 

WIRE WORKS 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The Collapse of the Krone 



ask for Swiss francs, despite die law 
forbidding business in foreign moneys. 



\}|^ITH the collapse in the exchange 
^^ TOlue of the krone, Austria is 
undergoing another economic and fi- 
nancisd spasm. Since July i6 the 
crown has dropped from 650 to the 
American dollars to about 3,000. The 
lOO-crown note, whose pre-war value 
was $20, is now about the minimtun 
unit of daily use, and 10,000-crown 
notes cannot be printed fast enough to 
meet the needs of business. 

For the last month the government 
presses have been printing some S,ooo,- 
000,000 kronen a week to meet current 
expenses. The issues will have to be 
increased to meet the demands of the 
great army of civil servants for a living 
wage. Within a month they have re- 
ceived increases amounting to about 
5,000,000,000 kronen and already, with 
steadily falling exchange and the 
equally steady advance in living costs, 
they are formulating new demands. 

The same is true of private business. 
In every class of industry and wage 
earning, employers are being forced to 
raise pay,v while prices of everything 
mount. 

When the collapse of the currency 
set in so feverishly a few weeks ago a 



swarm of alien buyers swept over the 
country. They bought everything they 
saw that had a value. Stores were 
stripped of stocks until the majority of 
merdiants began to retire tfieir goods 
or to refuse to sell more than one arti- 
cle to a customer. 

These foreign buyers were aided by 
natives in the general desire to get rid 
of Austrian money. The feeling was 
that anything was better than the 
crown. ^" 

The most serious feature of the sit- 
uation, however, is the alarming in- 
crease in food prices. The increase in 
wages has not been equal to this rise 
and the result is much unrest among 
the poorer classes. Women have been 
storming the public markets, overturn- 
ing stalls and in some cases beating 
marketmen. 

In the height of the panic many arti- 
cles of food disappeared magically 
from the shops to reappear at greatly 
enhanced prices. Canned milk, for in- 
stance, jumped from 180 crowns to 
256, and this article is a fair index of 
increased prices. 

Tailors are demanding pay in pound 
sterling and refusing crowns. Jewelers 



GERMANS IN THE SPANISH MARKET 

According to statements in the Span- 
ish press it is expected diat Germans 
will shortly invade the market with 
auto accessories and spare parts, the 
automobile division of the Department 
of Commerce reports. 

Electrical accessories especially will 
be sold by the Germans at advantage, 
as through the possession of Silesian 
mines they will be able to produce the 
necessary ingredients cheaply and of 
good quality. Through contract with 
Bohemia the Germans will be helped 
in the manufacture of porcelain, which 
will enable them to offer spark plugs 
at low prices. 

ARGENTINE CONTRACT COMES HERE 

Formal approval has been given by 
the Argentina Government to the con- 
tract awarded to American locomotive 
interests for railway materials totaling 
$6,500,000, the Dc^Mirtment of Com- 
merce is advised. The Government's 
approval was obtained, it was said, not- 
withstanding the efforts of German- 
owned and controlled newspapers in 
diat country to bring about the abroga- 
tion of the contract. 



m 



Yonr Own Foreign Shipping Department 

Our arrangement with the National Association of Manufacturers 
is absolute insurance against evils of speculation in freight rates and 
attempts to make concealed profits by increasing rates on freight, insur* 
ance, cartage, custom house oonds, etc., or by secretly accepting rebates 
on rates paid. 

Thus we represent the first attempt to give exporters and importers 
a fully controlled, honest and efficient service that will in every way 
protect their interests. 

Self-interest alone demands the fullest possible employment of our 
facilities. 

MUTUAL SHIPPING SERVICE, Ine. 

35 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 

BOSTON OFFICE: 40 CENTRAL STREET 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 20 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
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Getting Power And Saving Coal 

Tremendous development of hydro-electric systems throughout the 
United States is now saving 33,000,000 tons of coal yearly 
and effecting other outstanding economies in the industrial field 

Written e^peoiaUp for Amsricah Indubtsibb 



BEFORE the adoption of elec- 
tricity for driving the machinery 
of industrial establishments, 
what water power development had 
been accomplished was necessarily re- 
stricted to the immediate vicinity of 
the power site, except in rare instances. 
Aroimd waterfalls grew up groups of 
mills, ranging all the way from small 
grist and saw mills to large manufac- 
turing establishments. But there was 
no way in which the power thus gen- 
erated could be transmitted to cities and 
villages on plains distant from the 
,^^^>aterfall or located on higher eleva- 
tions. 

With the coming of electric power 
all this was changed. Electric current 
may be transmitted for many miles 
from the place where it is generated. 
A great river may be made to turn tfie 



By CHARLES EL HUNTLEY 
General Elecliic Company 

wheels of factories in innumerable 
communities high above its banks, and 
the waterfall in the remote mountains 
may be harnessed to the task of fur- 
nishing light and power to a dty 
leagues away. 

The year 1921 witnessed a notable 
achievement in obtaining data on trans- 
mission. At the Pittsfield Works of 
the General Electric Company electric 
energy was generated and transmitted 
at the enormous electrical pressure of 
a million volts, demonstrating that, 
when necessary to do so, current can 
be sent for much greater distances 
than have heretofore been considered 
practicable. The success of this exper- 
iment has greatly widened the horizon 
of the electrical energy field. In Cali- 
fornia a transmfssion system is now 
being constructed which provides for 



transmitting current over a distance of 
about 200 miles, which is in itself a not- 
able feature of progress in this direc- 
tion and establishes a record among 
things of the kind. 

Several factors are hastening water 
power development in the United 
States. One is, of course, the cheap- 
ness of electric current thus generated 
as compared with the cost of generat- 
ing it from coal, which is becoming 
more and more expensive; its reliabil- 
ity, for it is subject to no delay or 
stoppage in production or transporta- 
tion, and the enormous demand for 
electrical energy. 

Some idea of this demand may be 
gained from the fact that during last 
May the public utility plants, alone, of 
the country produced over 3,268,000 
kilowatt hours, 1,327,000 being gener- 
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ated by water power and 1,041,000 by 
the use of fuels. The fuds used in- 
cluded 2418,348 tons of coal, 844,085 
barrels of fuel oil, and 1,986,590 feet 
of natural gas. 

Our Water Pow«r Ratonreat 

The water power resources of the 
United States, developed and undevel- 
opedy total approximately 60,000,000 
horsepower, according to the estimate 
of the Department of the Interior. Of 
this tremendous total, only about 6,- 
000,000 is as yet developed. Neverthe- 
less this one-tenth diat has been util- 
ized saves the United States upwards 
of 33,000,000 tons of coal annually. 
Were all the hydro-electric resources 



country, it is estimated. In 1918 they 
consumed 163,000,000 tons, and 45,- 
700,000 barrels of oil, the total being 
equivalent to 176,000,000 tons of coal. 
Thus the gain that would result from 
the electrification of railroads in gen- 
eral is apparent. It is made emplmtic 
by the fact diat a considerable amount 
of the energy of steam locomotives has 
to be used for hauling the fuel they 
use. It is estimated that for every ton 
of freight moved for a distance of a 
mile, including loaded cars and engine, 
the locomotive hauling it uses 290 
pounds of coal, whereas the electric 
locomotive accomplishes it, where the 
current it uses is generated by steam, 
at the expenditure of one hundred 



Elactrification of Railroadb 

The United States has a greater mile- 
age of electrified railroads and more 
electric locomotives than any other 
country. According to an estimate 
made not long ago it has a total of 
about five thousand miles of electrified 
lines. As compared with about 1,200 in 
all other countries combined, and there 
were approximately 700 electric loco- 
motives m operation on both steam and , 
trolley roads which handle freight and 
passenger service as compared with 
less than 500 in all other countries. 

One of the primary causes for the 
adoption of electricity by railroads in 
the United States was the desire to 
eliminate smoke and f un^s at termin- 




of the country developed, it would 
mean that the approximately 50,000,- 
000 horsepower now generated by both 
fuel and water power would be more 
than doubled. 

An incidental gain would be the less- 
ening of the demand on railroad facili- 
ties for the transportation of coal. It 
is estimated that the development of lall 
the water power resources of the coun- 
try would mean the freeing of 7,000,- 
000 cars annually from use for hauling 
fuel and make them available for other 
work. 

The railroads use an immense quan- 
tity of coal — approximately one-fourth 
the entire amount produced in the 



WImt* th* BAtloii's rttovreM of waUr powMr Ifo 



pounds. The distribution of railroad 
coal requires, it is said, a tonnage 
amounting to about twenty per cent of 
the total revenue-producing freight ton 
mileage of the land lines of the coun- 
try. The steam locomotive, moreover, 
wastes about a third of the coal it 
bums in "standby losses" — ^tfiat is, in 
losses occasioned by the necessity for 
keeping up steam when the locomotive 
is in the roundhouse, is idle on a siding, 
etc. There are none of these in the 
case of the electric locomotive; in fact, 
it actually generates current through 
regenerative braking — turning the mo- 
tors into generators — ^when coasting 
down a grade. 



als; and in the approximately twenty- 
five years during which this process has 
been going on, a number of the largest 
railroad systems in the country luive 
substituted it for steam in such places, 
with a consequent increase in the value 
of the property in the neighborhood of 
the terminals. A conspicuous example 
of it is the Grand Central Terminal in 
New York, used by the New York Cen- 
tral and the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford, both of them four-track 
systems. The former is electrified to 
Harmon, about thirty miles north of 
New York, and the latter from New 
York to New Haven, approximately 80 
miles. The difference made in condi- 
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try. The great river, outlet of * the 
Great Lakes, drops about i6o feet 
there, increasing to 210 feet at the point 
where the power is developed. Its 
potential power is enormous, and al- 
though only a certain portion of the 
water is permitted to be diverted for 
power purposes for fear of destroying 
the scenic beauty of the cataract, the 
actual output is also enormous. At 
Fully, Switzerland, there is a hydro- 
electric plant driven by water that falls 
thirty-three times as great a distance 
as that at Niagara — over a mile; yet 
the power generated by only one of the 
plants at Niagara is nearly twenty-six 
times as great. 

The Mississippi, one of the world's 
greatest rivers, is being made to gen- 
erate electricity. Between the cities of 
Keokuk, Iowa, and Hamilton, Illinois, 
on the site of what 
was formerly the 
Des Moines rap- 
ids, a concrete 
dam 4,649 feet 
long, 29 feet wide 
at the top and 42 
feet at the bottom, 
and with an aver- 
age height from 
the bottom of 
about 53 feet, has 
been built. Its 
construction has 
formed a lake cov- 
ering an area 
of approximately 
43,000 acres, from 
one to three miles 
wide and extend- 
ing 63 miles up- 
stream to Burling, 
Iowa. Thus navi- 
gation, which 
formerly was diffi- 
cult when the 
water in the river 
was low, has been 
greatly facilitat- 
ed. Steamers 
make their way 
around the dam 
through a lock 

400 feet long and no feet wide — ^the 
same width as that of the locks of the 
Panama Canal. The plant was 
planned for an ultimate capacity of 
300,000 horsepower and to serve a 
territory within a radius of 200 miles 
from Keokuk. 

Producing Millions of Horsepower 

A proposition of vastly greater mag- 
nitude is under consideration — ^the de- 
velopment of the potential power of 
the Colorado River, the second largest 
river system of the United States, 
which has a drainage area of 250,- 
006 square miles. The 3,000 feet of 
waterfall involved will, it is estimated, 
produce 4,350,000 horsepower, which 



is equal to one-half the total amount 
of hydro-electric power now generated 
in the entire country. Four himdred 
miles of the river will be made navig- 
able, a storage basin more than 200 
miles long will be created, impounding 
40,000,000 acre feet of water, provi- 
sion will be made for the irrigation 
of an additional 3,250,000 acres of 
land, and the flood control will be 
absolute. It is estimated that it would 
save 90,000,000 barrels of fuel oil, 
practically equivalent to the entire an- 
nual oil production of the State of 
California, and it is claimed that the 
increase in community wealth it would 
bring would be equal to the total val- 
uation of California for the year 1920. 
These are conspicuous examples of 
the development, accomplished or proj- 
ected, of the hydro-electric resources 



Pvgwt Sound Poww Compansr Plant, Elsctron, Washlnfftoa 



of the United States. The develop- 
ment of hydro-electric resources in 
other countries is gaining. 

A contract for the electrification of 
forty miles of the Spanish Northern 
railway was recently announced by The 
Sociedad Iberica de Constructiones 
Electricas, of Madrid, Spain, one of 
the associated companies of the Inter- 
national General Electric Company, 
Inc., of New York. This initial order 
constitutes the most recent and one of 
the largest European railway electri- 
fication projects now under develop- 
ment. 

The Spanish Northern electrification 
will employ the high voltage direct cur- 
rent system, which not only has so 



many notable examples in the United 
States and elsewhere, but which has 
been adopted in Europe as standard for 
the railways also of Great Britain, 
France and Holland. 

The equipment to be supplied by the 
Sociedad Iberica de Constructiones 
Electricas will consist of six 78-metric 
ton, six motor locomotives, two com- 
plete sub-stations, each comprising two 
1500 kilowatt, three unit motor gen- 
erator sets, transformers and switch- 
gear and the material necessary for line 
construction. 

The first electrification project of the 
Spanish Northern comprises about 
forty miles of the Leon-Gijon line run- 
ning through the mountains between 
Ujo and Busdongo. Although this is 
a single-track line, traffic is extremely 
heavy, as it is a link between the min- 
ing district and 
the northern sea- 
board through a 
mountainous re- 
gion with many 
tunnels, consider- 
able grades and 
severe climatic 
conditions. The 
electric locomo- 
tives on order will 
be of the freight 
type. The loco- 
motives will be ar- 
ranged for regen- 
erative braking, 
and will operate 
at 3,000 volts. 
The locomotive 
speed at continu- 
ous rating is 35 
kilometers a n 
hour, Pantograph 
collectors will be 
used similar to 
those on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee! 
and St. Paul Rail- 
road locomotives, 
having a double 
contact shoe. 

Another install- 
ation of interest 
which is in process of being made is 
that of a 28-mile section of the Paulista 
Railway, Brazil. The contract for this, 
which was awarded to the International 
General Electric Company, Inc., includ- 
ed eight freigh locomotives weighing 
100 tons each, and four passenger 
locomotives weighing 120 tons each; 
the equipment of a complete 3,000 volt 
direct current sub-station of 4,500 
K.W. capacity consisting of three 1,500 
K.W., three unit motor generator sets, 
transformers, switches and high tension 
equipment; overhead line material for 
122 kilometers of track; and material 
for 16 kilometers of 88,000 volt, three 
phase, 60 cycle high tension transmis- 
(Continued on page 47.) 
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American Valuation Convention 

National Association of Manufacturers to hold meeting in Wash- 
ington this month to urge upon Congress the immediate passage 
of a tariff bill of some ^/nJ to relieve the insecure feeling 



WITH the sole purpose of de- 
manding that Congress pass 
immediately a tariflf bill of 
one form or anotficr, and thus re- 
lieve the nation's manufacturers of 
the doubt and anxiety at present exist- 
ing regarding world business, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
will hold a special convention in Wash- 
ington at the Willard Hotel on Janu- 
ary 30 and 31. The manufacturers 
are convinced that Congressional de- 
lay over the tariff is retarding the re- 
storation of business in many lines. 
They believe that ddinite action is im- 
perative and that a settlement of the 
tariff imcertainty will be one of the 
most effective agencies toward a sta- 
bilization of business and a solution 
of the unemployment problem. 

The fundamental topic of discus- 
sion will be the American Valuation 
Plan, around which so much of the 
fight over the tariff bill now centers. 
The manufacturers, in urging quick 
action by Congress, are asking only 
that the imposition of all ad valorem 
duties be upon the basis of Ameri<!an 
values, instead of upon foreign valiiies 
as is the practice to-day. They are 
seekii^ no participation in the mak- 
ing of the tariflf schedules or' rates, or 
in the framing of the WU. 

The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers will go to Washington with 
a large majority backing of the man- 
^ ufacturers of the country, as shown in 
a recent referendum, made through- 
out the nation and just com|deted. 
The vote, which was taken among 
something like 6,000 manufacturers, 
who employ nearly three million per- 
sons, shows them to be 77.7 per cent 
in favor of the American Valuation 
Plan; 20.7 opposed to it; while 1.6 
per cent of the ballots cast were de- 
fective. The vote represents a total 
of 2,336,000 employes on the side 
of American Valuation and a total 
of 621,000 on the side opposed. The 
referendimi was the result of a re- 
quest made recently by business men 
asking the association to sense the 
feeling of genend business and manu- 
facturers on the subject. The asso- 
ciation called a meeting on Novem- 
ber 17, which was attended by more 
than one hundred and fifty del^jates 
from manufacturing concerns and in- 
dustrial organizations throughout the 
country. This general meeting passed 



resolutions asking the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers to call the 
special convention which is to be held 
this month and the referendum was 
taken just before the call was sent 
out 

Manufacturers representing organ- 
izations from every part of the coun- 
try; representatives from state manu- 
facturing associations; and individ- 
ual manufacturers with no organiza- 
tion affiliations will be called into the 
discussion to impress upon Congress 
the great urgency for action, so that 
confusion may be eliminated and the 
manufacturers know where thejr stand. 
At present, with the tariflf bill in a 
state of flux, the manufacturers' un- 
rest is felt directly or indirectly 
throughout all avenues of business. 

John E. Edgerton, president of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, in emphasizing liie importance of 
the forthcoming convention, said: 

"One of the quickest and most ef- 
fective meaiis of restoring the equili- 
brium of our economic nation, it seems 
to me, will be in Coiigress taldng up 
the matter of tariflF at once ^nd dis* 
poking of it ; no matter what kind of 
^ tariff bill it gives us. Everyone will 
not be completely satisfied nor com- 
pletely dissatisfied, no n^itter what 
kind of a tariff bill we get But 
everyone, certainly, is completely dis- 
satisfied, disturbed and confused to- 
day^by Congress constantiy talking of 
tariff bills and giving us none. 

"Our special convention is asking 
no participation in the framing of any 
kind of a bill. It is asking only that 
the basis of the tariff be upon the 
value of goods in the United States 
and not their value in the country of 
origin. This request represents the 
desire of a large number of manu- 
facturers. We believe in American 
valuation for the following chief rea- 
sons: 

"i. It will prevent undervalua- 
tion for the reason that the value 
will be determined by the United 
States Government in this country 
where we have jurisdiction to sub- 
poena witnesses to get at all the facts. 

"2. It will result in securing more 
revenue from low priced countries 
because the American value will be 
the same for any article r^rdless of 
the country from which it is im- 
ported into the United States. 



"3. This plan will make it possible 
to treat all foreign countries dike by 
imposing the same duty upon the same 
article regardless of thie coimtry from 
which it cohies, in accordance with 
our treaty obligations. 

"4. This plan will make it unnec- 
essary for this i^ovemment to carry 
on foreign inqmsition in an almost 
f ruitiess attempt to secure foreign val- 
ues for the purpose of administering 
our tariff laws. 

"5. The American Valuatipn Plan 
meets the difficulties now comronting 
this country in imposing ad valorem 
duties, due to depreciation of foreign 
currency. Under the present law, tibe 
greater the depreciation the less the 
duty,, so that those countries whose cur- 
rency has deprefciated to the greatest 
extent pay the smallest amount in duty. 

"6. The American Valuation Plan 
will be easier to administer within the 
intent and meaning of the law. Un- 
der this plan, we only have to have the 
wholesale value in one country. Un- 
der the present law, we have to attempt 
to be familiar with the wholesale vd- 
ues in more than one hundred different 
countries from which articles may be 
imported into the United States. 

7. The American Valuation Plan 
will make it possible to get an adequate 
protective, tariff at this time against 
ruinous foreign competition, giving to 
the American worlonan an opportu- 
nl^• to earn a living. 

"It is of course easier to secure the 
American wholesale value of any com- 
modity than it is to secure the whole- 
sale value in the various foreign coun- 
tries as required under the existing 
law. Unless the American Valuation 
Plan be adopted the present chaotic 
condition will continue indefinitely." 



AMERICAN AND FALSE VALUATIONS 

By Hon. Marion DeVriot 
Chief Judce, U. S. Court of Customs Appoals 

Every day millions of dollars worth 
of goods are being imported into the 
United States without the requirement 
of a single oath by any person whom- 
soever abroad or in this country, and 
under adopted forms of entry and 
declarations that are absolutely with- 
out any force or effect. 

This may sound astounding but is 
nevertheless true as official investiga- 
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tkm will .prove. Foois of dedaration 
of the Treasury Department will sub- 
stantiate this. Therefore, is it any 
wonder that under the present system 
at the port of New York alone, during 
the year 1920, 5,987 declarations were 
challenged by tibe appraiser as under- 
valued and the invoices accordingly 
raised; and that during the mon^ of 
February, 1921, alone there were 418 
such? For my part I hold that entry 
should be permitted on no imported 
goods except under oath of the import- 
er or the party importing such, and that 
if entered by an agent that agent should 
be made amenable by law to tfie 
guilty knowledge of the principal. 

The import tariflf is a tax which in 
all cases here pertinent is levied upon 
the foreign value of the imported 
article, and the invoice and entry 
papers are the tax statements. Why is 
It then that in all other cases and as 
to all other taxes in this country, 
municipal, state and Federal, the 
taxpayer is required to make oath as 
to values in his tax statements, and 
not as to import taxes? Is there any 
reason why we should by law chal- 
lenge the integrity and patriotism of 
our own, and admit that of the for- 
eigners? Let us hope, as I confidently 
believe, that the present Congress 
will rest the certainty of its import 
revenues upon the stable basis of 
American conditions rather than the 
unrestrained foreign conscience and 
unverified foreign invoice and ineflfect- 
ive declarations. 

Activity of Opponents 

This statement, made previously by 
me, has been challenged by those op- 
posed to American valuation. It is in 
harmony with much of the great flood 
of statements against this American 
plan the country is being deluged with 
by those who are intentionally or reck- 
lessly advocating the upbuilding of 
foreign industries and the employment 
of foreign labor, as against such 
patriotic endeavors as are being put 
forth by your and other organizations 
and individuals in behalf of American 
industries and American labor. 

If the controversy were conducted 
with candor and fairness the principle 
of American valuation for our im- 
ported wares would have no disputants 
Dy reason of the single indisputable 
truth, that it has nothing whatsoever 
to do with the rate or amount of duties 
to be paid. It levies no duty. It 
makes neitfier a high nor a low nor 
any tariff. It does, however, fix a 
certain, uniform, less defeasible and 
fraud proof basis for our revenues, 
and for the duties levied in defense of 
our industries and labor. 

In disguise of the real purpose of 
the attack, therefore, and in utter dis- 
regard and in misrepresentation of the 
truth of the situation, this proposed 



basis of duties is denounced as re- 
sponsible for the rate prescribed 
Candid, fair, .honest presentation 
would direct those efforts against the 
proposed rate, but not the proposed 
basis of duties. 

Proof conclusive is that should the 
entire administrative features of the 
Fordney bill be enacted into law, in- 
cluding the American Valuation fea- 
tures, and all other laws be repealed, 
we would have in this country abso- 
lutely free trade. 

The only things that possibly can 
affect the importer's interests under 
any systan are the duties to be paid 
and penalties for undervaluation. The 
amount of duties to be paid as stated 
depends upon the rate established and 
in no wise, in the remotest degree, de- 
pends upon the basis of those duties. 
So, that element of the case is clearly 
excluded. Nevertheless, by sophistry 
and for the puf|K)se of clouding and 
falsely representing the real issue we 
daily observe this ridiculously false 
claim asserted. 

HaTO They Road tiio Law? 

Typical of the arguments with 
which the country is being flooded is 
one before me of a certain college pro- 
fessor. Reading it carefully I count 
numerous misrepresentations of what 
is the declared purpose of the com- 
mittees of Congress to write in the law. 
I dare say not one in a hundred of 
these critics have ever read intelligently 
the proposed law or know its severd 
provisions affecting this plan of assess- 
ment. Obviously if they have they 
carefully conceal them and their im- 
port from the country. Such disputant 
sets up a bogyman tiie result of his 
immature ideas how the law would 
be enacted and fires a broadside at this 
creation. Candid, intelligent, patriotic 
discussion ought to be confined to the 
truth. 

The sole and only thing the basis 
of duties affects or effects is the pen- 
alties for undervaluation. And here 
lies the pinch. 

It is said first that no importer can 
know at what value to enter his goods. 
What is to be known is the value in 
our markets (r). of like or similar 
American goods (2), or if none such, 
of like or similar imported goods (3), 
if none such, the cost of production 
abroad of the imported article plus 
freight, charges and duties to our 
markets. What is it this proposed law 
requires of the importing merchant 
that is impracticable and theoretical? 
Why nothing more or less than what 
of necessity every successful merchant 
now knows. 

Are our importing merchants or- 
dering and importing into this coun- 
try millions of dollars worth of goods 
without first knowing exactly what 
both the competing domestic and 



competing foreign article is selling for 
in our markets ? Will a single, capable 
successful importing merchant of this 
country stand up and say that he is 
ordering and importing goods into this 
country without first finding the princi- 
pal markets tiieref or and values there- 
of in such markets and the values of 
all other competing goods American 
and foreign therein? 

Opportnnitj to Know Markot ^^ 

Business men are not that reckless ^^ 
as to engage in competition in our 
markets without first knowing those 
markets. And while those markets 
vary tiiey do so no more than, if as 
much as, the foreign markets, now the 
standard of our appraisements. On 
the contrary, being in the midst of our 
markets and intimately in touch there- 
with by means of the telegraph, tele- 
phone and daily quotati<ms of the 
press, all to be suK>lemented by the 
Government agencies for that purpose 
provided by the Fordney bill, they can 
exactly inform themselves every hour 
of every day of the exact market jralue 
of all competing American and import- 
ed merchaiidise. Upon the other hand 
tfie present system required that the 
merchant for entry purpose inform 
himself of the maricet value of the 
imported goods for home consumption 
in the distant foreign country and at 
the time of exportatkm. Now which 
is the more practicable? Which is the 
more reasonable, to require the mer- 
chant to be advised of his competing 
values in this country, or local values 
of some country thousands of miles 
away. The plain truth is, as known 
to all familiar with these proceedings, 
that the latter cannot be practically or 
effectively done either by the merchant 
for entry purposes or the appraising 
officers for appraisement, and, if 
falsely done cannot be so shown be-.^ 
cause in ninety-nine cases out of every i^P 
hundred it is beyond our jurisdiction 
for inquiry or punishment. All who 
know anything of this system know its 
results simply in the invoice or export 
value being accepted as the foreign 
home market value. That export ^ 

value more often than not actually 
differs from the foreign home market 
value. 

Under the existing system, there- 
fore, it results, and has obtained for 
over one hundred years, that the for- 
eign exporter without any oath or 
other constraint than his conscience 
fixes the value upon which our import 
customs duties are levied. Why not 
have him also fix the rates? Common 
sense renders it obvious that it is just 
as effective to have the power to fix 
the basis as the rates of our tariff laws. 
Either is a power to effectively destroy 
both the revenue and protection thereby 
secured. If there were not other virtue 1 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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Meat For The Nation's Millions 

No greater romance in industry and commerce than that which 
centers about the gigantic growth of the meat packing industry with 
its vast ramifications essential to the needs of 100,000,000 people 

Wriiten etpeoiaUy for Akbbican Industries 
Bj FRANKLIN GAYNOR 



THE history of the meat industry 
in the United States is marked 
by three fairly distinct stages of 
development. In the earliest stage of 
slaughtering, it was a local business. 
Meats that were served on the consum- 
er's table were produced for the most 
part in the same community. Some- 
times the farmer provided his own 
meats; but as time went on he gen- 
erally found it profitable to sell his live 
stock to the local butcher, who killed 
the animals, dressed the meat, and sold 
the product to the families of the neigh- 
borhood. 

The second stage b^;an with the ex- 
tension of railroad facilities into the 
West, whiph made it possible to trans- 
port the Western animals to the East- 
em markets for slaughter and local 
consumption. As early as the Civil 
War the greater portion of the cattle, 
sheep, and hogs slaughtered in Eastern 
plants were transported from the West. 



As population moved westward pack- 
ing plants were built in nearby terri- 
tories to supply the new communities 
with fresh meat Owing to the lack 
of refrigeration these plants could not 
ship fresh meat to other communities. 
They could, however, ship meat prod- 
ucts which had been cured or canned. 
Many of these products were packed 
in containers with salt or brine, from 
which fact the "packing house" takes 
its name. 

The plants which located in Chicago 
shortly after the Civil War, 1861-65, 
supplied fresh meats to the local trade 
and shipped a considerable quantity of 
cured meats. But that did not absorb 
any large proportion of the live stock 
on the Chicago market; a majority of 
that stock continued to be reshipped to 
Eastern packing plants for a number of 
years. 

Shipping live stock on the hoof to 
Eastern markets was both risky and 



wasteful. Many of the animals died 
on the long journey. Owing to the 
length of 3ie haul the stock arrived 
much shrunken in weight. At certain 
points on the road it was necessary to 
unload, feed, water, and rest the stock, 
all of which involved expense. In addi- 
tion there was the fact that only a little 
more than half the animal dressed out 
as meat, and in those days the balance, 
with the exception of tfie hides, was 
waste. Thus, to the other wastes of 
the system must be added nearly half 
the freight cost. 

The Refrigerator Car 

The third stage in the history of the 
packing industry really began with the 
attempt to eliminate the wastes of 
transportation through the use of re- 
frigerator cars. The man chiefly 
responsible for the improvement in the 
transportation facilities for meats was 
Mr. Gustavus F. Swift, who began 



Th« Mh—p market in th« gnmt Union Stocic Yards at Chicago, whara buyars maka their choica of animals 
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business in Chicago in 
1875 as a cattle dealer. 
Before long, however, he 
conceived the idea that 
the proper solution of the 
meat business was to be 
found in the slaughter of 
animals in the Middle 
West and West, where 
they could be most eco- 
nomically produced, and 
the shipment of the 
dressed meat to Eastern 
markets. In order to 
carry out his ideas it was 
necessary to overcome a 
number of obstacles. In 
the first place, it was , 
necessary to develop a 
refrigerator car that 
would carry dressed 
meat; in the second place, 
the people of the East were naturally 
prejudiced in favor of home-killed 
meats— they had little faith in the su- 
l^erior quality of Western dressed 
meats ; and then there was the opposi- 
tion of all the vested interests such as 
the railroads which supplied stock cars 
for the carriage of live animals, the 
dealers and shippers who made a busi- 
ness of shipping cattle, and the stock 
yards and local slaughtering interests 
of the East who naturally did not care 
to have their business taken away by 
Western slaughterers. 

The introduction and development 
of the refrigerator car 
after a long fight against 
conservation prejudices 
have made the large 
packer an absolute ne- 
cessity in the meat busi- 
ness of the country. At 
the present time two- 
thirds of the live stock 
of the country are grown 
west of the Mississippi 
River, while approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the 
population live to the 
East of it. Under these 
conditions either the live 
animals or fresh meats 
must be shipped from 
West to East, and it has 
been found to be more 
economical to ship fresh 
meat in refrigerator cars 
from the producing to 
the consuming sections 
than to ship the live ani- 
mals. 

Only a large packer, 
with a nation-wide dis- 
tributing organization, is 
capable of moving meat 
products from producing 
to consuming sections 
with proper dispatch and 



Wh«r« th« famous Chicago Stock Yards had thoir beginnlnf in 1861 



economy. In the absence of these 
organizations theVe would be alternate 
gluts and scarcities in the large East- 
ern markets. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that hundreds of small packers 
who transact mostly a local business 
are also indispensable to the proper 
development of the industry, but their 
business is essentially different in char- 
acter from that of the large packers — 
so different as to make the two kinds 
of business not strictly comparable 
with one another. 

Although as before stated, they are 
practically indispensable. 



A small section of the froat yards to-day 



Packers Follow Popolmtioii 
Growdi 

Although Chicago is 
still the largest live-stock 
and packing center, the 
raising of live-stock has 
gradually developed in 
the South and North- 
west, and in carrying out 
the principle of slaught- 
ering animals at points in 
or near producing sec- 
tions and of shipping the 
dressed meat by rail, it 
has been necessary for 
the packer to follow this 
westward movement of 
the live-stock industry. 
In addition to these large 
plants in the producing 
sections, there are still 
operated some plants in the East, espe- 
cially around New York. These 
Eastern plants draw their supply of 
live-stock partly from local sources, 
and a part of the supply is shipped on 
from Chicago and other Western 
points. Two important reasons why 
some slaughtering is still carried on in 
the East are : first, a preference among 
some people for locally dressed meats ; 
and second, what is much more impor- 
tant, the custom of the Orthodox Jews, 
which requires that they eat freshly 
killed beef. Slaughtering establish- 
ments in the East are also necessary to 
take care of the calves 
marketed by dairy farm- 
ers and of the sheep 
raised in Eastern states. 
On the whole, however, 
the packing business in 
the East is extremely 
small when compared 
with the business as it 
has developed in the 
West. 

The growth of the 
large packers as meas- 
ured by volume of sales 
has been very rapid dur- 
ing the past ten or twelve 
years. For the most part, 
the tremendous increase 
in sales during the past 
five years has been due 
to higher prices rather 
than to an increase in 
tonnage, but the tonnage 
has also shown substan- 
tial increases. From the 
point of view of volume 
of sales, number of em- 
ployes, and capital em- 
ployed, the packing in- 
dustry is now one of the 
largest industries in the 
United States. 

Something of the im- 
portance of the packing 
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industry to the country at large may 
be shown by reference to the volume 
of exports during tfie past five or six 
years. Before the war, the United 
States was practically on a self-strffi- 



Buylng and marketing cattl« In th« Stock Yards 

cient basis. Exports of beef were very 
small. (3ur meat exports consisted 
largely of pork products. After the 
beginning of hostilities in Europe, how- 
ever, we exported larger and larger 



quantities of meat products for the 
American army abroad and for the Al- 
lies, until during 1918 nearly one-third 
of the output of the large packing 
houses went overseas. 



Typical corral In tho Stock Yards, into wUch cattlo from tho Far Woat ara brought bofora slaughtMr 
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The Growth of Ezporto 

The tremendous increase in exports 
during the war years is shown by the 
following figures: 

Beef Products Pork Products 

Pounds Pounds 

1914 . . . 186,583,000 827,524,000 

1915 ••• 536,056,000 1,366,896,000 

1916 ... 391,054,000 1,451,287,000 

1917 . . . 404,041,000 1,300,000,000 

1918 . . . 792,786,000 2,250,703,000 

1919 ... 434,293,000 2,640,777,000 
This vast increase in exports gives 

some idea of what the packers were 
able to do in the fulfillment of war 
demands. There is probably no indus- 



tic cantonments but also of the popu- 
lation at home. 

The position of the packing industry 
in the economic organization of the 
country will be better understood by 
describing the steps through which live 
stock passes on the way from the pro- 
ducer to consumer, and by describing 
the functions actually performed by the 
packer in this process. 

To begin with, live stock is shipped 
from country points in a variety of 
ways. The farmer who has enough 
animals to fill a car may ship direct to 
a large live-stock market ; or, especially 
if he has less than a carload to market 
at any one time, he may sell to a local 
stock buyer, who combines the offer- 



and watered, and held until ready for 
slaughter, or in some cases until 
shipped to markets further east. The 
live stock comes to the stockyards con- 
signed to commission merchants, who 
attend to feeding and watering, and 
who are expert salesmen. They attend 
to these matters more efficiently than 
could the shippers themselves, and their 
charges average about 50 cents per 
head for cattle and 12 cents per head 
for hogs. 

The ''Stockyards'' Market 

The buyers in the stockyards are the 
packers — large and small; shippers 
who buy for reshipment to other mar- 
kets; and dealers and speculators. 



try in the country that was able to play 
its part in the great war so effectively, 
so promptly, and so efficiently as the 
packing industry. This is due to the 
fact that the industry became organized 
on such a large-scale basis, both with 
regard to the packing plants themselves 
and with regard to its selling organiza- 
tions, that it was not only national but 
international in scope. 

It is little realized how great were 
the needs of the Allies and of the 
American army abroad, and how de- 
pendent the Government was on the 
packers during the war crisis. One 
packing company alone shipped as 
many as one thousand carloads of meat 
products in a single week for overseas 
shipment, and at the same time was 
able to take care not only of the domes- 



Flnal clMminc up and dressing of beef 

ings of individual farmers into car- 
loads; or farmers at a country point 
may have a cooperative shipping asso- 
ciation. 

The railroads provide stock pens at 
country shipping points to care for the 
animals until time for loading, and 
operate special trains of live-stock cars 
to the principal markets. Owners of 
stock or other representatives, who are 
given transportation on these stock 
trains, generally accompany the animals 
to market to see that they are properly 
fed and cared for. 

Most of the live-stock shipments of 
the country move to certain large live- 
stock markets in the Central West, 
where the packers have their plants. 
Each of these markets has stockyards 
where the animals are unloaded, fed, 



Thin cattle are sold as stockers and 
feeders to be sent back to farmers to 
be fattened. Fat cattle and hogs are 
bought by the packers for immediate 
slau<2:hter. 

The stockyards companies derive 
their revenue from charging the yard- 
age fees and from the sale of feed. 
These charges are the same to all ; and, 
furthermore, the whole operation of 
stockyards has been under the super- 
vision of the Bureau of Markets of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture since July, 1918. 

The packer has to maintain a buying 
organization properly to select the ani- 
mals bought. They are then taken to 
the killing floor where they are slaught- 
ered. During the dressing processes 
which follows. United States Inspec- 
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tors thoroughly inspect every carcass. 
Those condemned are used for other 
than food purposes. The good car- 
casses, after being thoroughly washed, 
are placed in the "cooler" long enough 



consumption the meats are shipped to 
various parts of the country in refrig- 
erator cars. 

The large packer sells direct to 
retailers all over the country. He may 



in all the principal cities of the country. 
These branch houses have refrigerating 
facilities, corps of expert meat hand- 
lers and cutters, as well as the account- 
ing and credit organizations, and deliv- 



A tjrplcal laboratory* imdor tho auporvialoii of tho United Statoo Govonunont, la wUch parity toots aro mado 



to become chilled. Hog carcasses have 
to be cut up after slaughter and chill- 
ing, and such cuts as hams and bacon 
go tl^rough the additional processes of 
curing and smoking. When ready for 



do this in one or two ways; first, 
through branch houses ; and second, by 
means of car or automobile routes. 

The appearance of branch houses is 
familiar to all, because they are located 



ery equipment in order to carry the 
goods (except in a few cities) direct to 
the retailer's store. Probably no in- 
dustrial concerns in the country have 
such well developed sales organizations. 



FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 

The Ninth National Foreign Trade 
Convention of the National Foreign 
Trade Council will be held in Philadel- 
phia on May lo, ii, 12, 1922, accord- 
ing to the announcement of O. K. 
Davis, Secretary of the Council. 

"To judge from what some 'calam- 
ity howelers' say, it would appear as 
if our foreign trade were all shot to. 
pieces,'* said Mr. Davis. "I wonder 
how many people in this country real- 
ize that our exports for the last six 
months have been sixty-three per cent 
greater in value than in 191 3, and 
about fifteen per cent greater in vol- 
ume ; and that in the six months end- 
ing September, 1921, we have exported 
commodities valued at $2,025,236,000 
and have imported goods valued at 
$1,197,850,000. 

"The truth of the matter is, that the 
productive capacity of the United 



States has been so greatly increased 
during the war that our former 'nor- 
mal' exports are not nearly great 
enough to enable our factories and 
farms to operate profitably at full 
capacity. It is certain that our for- 
eign trade, considerable as it is even 
at present, must be expanded if the 
United States is to enjoy real domestic 
prosperity; the National Foreign 
Trade Council believes that our for- 
eign trade can and will be so expanded, 
even in the face of present difficulties, 
provided all elements of American in- 
dustry, agriculture and finance will 
cooperate to that end." 



A $1,000 STEAM CAR 

Word has been received of the com- 
pleted organization of the Coats 
Steamers, Inc., of Indianapolis, the 
corporation building the Coats 



Steamer, the first steam car in the 
$1,000 class. 

George G. Rowland, head of the 
Rowland Powers Consolidated Collier- 
ies, of Terre Haute, is president of 
the corporation. The board of direct- 
ors includes: David Armstrong, of 
Jackson, Ohio, president of the Citi- 
zens Trust and Savings Institution, 
Jackson, Ohio; Heyward W. Dray- 
ton, of New York, of Drayton, Pen- 
nington and Colket ; J. C Johnson, of 
Chicago, president of the Equitable 
Bond and Mortgage Company of 
Chicago ; Paul Kuhn, of Terre Haute, 
Indiana, president of the Paul Kuhn 
Grain Company; J. M. Mcintosh, of 
Indianapolis, president of the National 
City Bank of Indianapolis ; Walter S, 
McLoud, of Terre Haute, coal opera- 
tor ; Erward Shirkey, president of the 
Shirkey Coal Company at Terre 
Haute. 
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The Patent Office Situation 

Efforts being directed from various interests seeking to prevent 
deca\f of a most important government department, now menaced 
b\f numerous resignations, an inefficient force and insufficient pay 

Written eapeoiaUy for American Indostries 

By EDWIN J. PRINDLE 
Patent Committee, National Association of Bfanulacturen 



IN 1917 the Patent Office was so 
badly off that a committee was 
appointed by the National Re- 
search Council, at the request of the 
Patent Office, to investigate the situa- 
tion and endeavor to relieve it. A bill, 
known as the Nolan Bill, was the result 
of these efforts, and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, and all of the national engineer- 
ing and chemical societies have been 
pushing that bill and its- successor, the 
Lampert Patent Office Bill. The 
Nolan Bill was passed through the 
House of Representatives and would 
have passed the Senate at the last ses- 
sion except that it contained an objec- 
tionable rider, giving the Federal Trade 
Commission certain powers concern- 
ing patents. The bill was reintroduced 
in the present session of Congress with- 
out tfie rider as Lampert Bill, H. R. 
7077, and has been reported to the 
House with the unanimous approval of 
the Patents Committee of the House. 
Badly off as the Patent Office was 
in 1917, it is much worse now. The 
Commissioner of Patents in his recent 
report states: 

"The Patent Office is now in 
a deplorable condition. * * * 
The Patent Office is breaking at 
the very moment it should be 
responding to the fullest extent 
to the depressed conditions of 
the country." 
In the past two years and a half 

the Patent Office, out of a force of 437 

examiners, has lost 163 examiners. 

The Commissioner says: 

"These men, who were scien- 
tifically trained and also mem- 
bers of the bar, have been re- 
placed by inexperienced men, 
fresh from college, without any 
knowledge of patent law or any 
legal training. Moreover, the 
men who resigned were famil- 
iar, through years of experience, 
with .the particular art with 
which they were engaged, and it 
takes years to train new men to 
take their places.'' 
At present more than half of the 

examining force consists of men who 



have been appointed within the last 
two years and a half, who are yet of 
little use as examiners. Much of the 
time of those who are properly trained 
is taken up in training new men, who, 
when they become properly trained, 
will many of them resign to take much 
more lucrative positions outside of the 
Patent Office, thus making the training 
operation practically a continuous one. 

The Principal Examiners' salaries 
(now $2,700) have been increased 
only eight per cent in seventy-three 
years (since 1848). At that time 
their salary of $2,500 was equal to that 
of United States District Judges and 
Members of Congress, and one-half 
the salary of the Chief Justice of the 
United States. Since that time the 
salaries of these latter officials have 
been increases three hundred f)er cent, 
while the examiners, as stated, have 
only had an eight per cent increase. 
The duties of an examiner are more 
comparable to those of a United States 
District Judge than to those of any 
other Government employe or official. 
This is so true, that when a defendant 
in a patent infringement case pleads 
that the patent is invalid because of 
earlier patents, and when it appears 
from the record that the examiner con- 
sidered those earlier patents before 
granting the patent sued upon, the 
judges will usually follow the ruling 
of the "experts of the Patent Office" 
unless very persuasive evidence is ad- 
duced which was not before the ex- 
aminer. 

The Lampert Bill provides a salary 
for the Primary Examiner of $3,900, 
which, in the opinions expressed in 
resolutions of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the United Engi- 
neering Societies, and the American 
Chemical Society, is the minimum 
which will check the stream of resig- 
nations from the Patent Office and 
induce qualified men to stay in the Pat- 
ent Office at least long enough to give a 
fair return for the training which they 
have received. The bill also provides 
for an increase of examiners of about 
ten per cent and some increase in the 
clerical force. The Patent Office has 
always been self-sustaining and the bill 
provides more than sufficient funds for 



the added appropriations by increasing 
the filing fee for applications for pat- 
ents $5 per case. 

' If the percentage of qualified exam- 
ers is allowed to fall much lower,* the 
patent system will deteriorate from one 
in which patents have a prima facie 
presumption of validity, because they 
are supposed to have been adequately 
examined before being granted, irito 
one in which they are only registered 
and carry no presumption of validity. 
This presumption of validity, which is 
the leading characteristic of the Ameri- 
can patent system, has caused the com- 
mon cultivation of the inventive faculty 
and so stimulated our irtventors that 
our country has been placed in the 
forefront in manufacturing, while be- 
ing able to pay labor the highest wages 
in the world, and our agriculture has* 
l^een placed substantially on a manu- 
facturing basis, enabling one man to- 
day to do from ten to fifteen times as 
much work as was possible with the 
manual tools which were in use when 
our system was established. 

There is no activity of our Govern- 
ment which can be pointed to as the 
cause of these effects so much as our 
patent system, and it would be a catas- 
trophe of the first magnitude to allow 
our patent system to break down. 

The only possible objection to the 
bill is that it fixes the ssdaries of mes- 
sengers at $1,080 per year, whereas the 
positions are now satisfactorily filled 
at $750 a year. This imnecessary raise 
in salary to $3 per day, if it became a 
law, would possibly be treated by labor 
as a recognition by Congress of a min- 
imum wage principle. It is, of course, 
however, subject to amendment in the 
House of Representatives and Senate. 

There are now 56,000 applications 
•for patent awaiting action and it 
now takes from eleven months to a 
year in a number of examining divi- 
sions before an application for pat- 
ent is reached for its first action, a 
number of such actions usually be- 
ing necessary. 

Although the reclassification bill has 
just passed the House, it will not save 
the Patent Office because the disaster 
will have happened long before that 
bill can be effective. 
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Shippers And The Freight Rates 

Industrial interests to have their opportunity to present their 
cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission at the hearings 
this month in which complete facts are sought from both sides 

Written eapcoially fwr Akbrican Indubtbhes 
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WHAT is the financial condition 
of the railroads, and what is 
the prospect for freight reduc- 
tions? 

This question in a dozen different 
forms ha!s been propounded to officials 
of the Federal Government in the last 
thirty days. It has been discussed in 
the Cabinet meetings, and debated in 
the informal conferences that have 
been held between members of the In- 
terstate Conmierce Commission and 
representatives of tfie railroads. Manu- 
facturing and shipping interests have 
shown a vital interest in it. 

There is no adequate answer to the 
question. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is seeking to find one 
through a searching and thorough in- 
quiry into the financial status of the 
railroads, and the reasonability of the 
existing rates. 

A partial answer to both features of 
the question is found in the evidence 
and data that have already been pre- 
sented by the railroads to the Commis- 
sion in the progress of the hearings 
so far. But even this answer of the 
railroads is not complete. They expect 
to submit a great deal more informa- 
tion and data when the hearings of the 
Commission are resumed on January 
II, after which the industrial interests 
and the shippers of the coimtry will 
attempt to supply the remaining half 
of the answer. 

The Commission is searching for 
facts. Without preliminary arguments 
or debate, it is asking the railroads to 
show just their financial condition and 
outlook at this time, and to indicate 
whether the rate structure can be re- 
vised downward without jeopardizing 
their financial stability, or injuring the 
transportation facilities of the country. 

Co-operatioii for Reductioii 

The railroads believe that the rates 
can be brought down, but they wish tiie 
cooperation of the Government, the in- 
dustries, shippers, agricultural inter- 
ests, and labor, in accomplishing this 
end. They want revision through a 
channel that will give them at the same 
time a corresponding reduction in their 
wage scales and other operating ex- 
penses, and will allow them also to 
make die revisions and changes for an 



experimental period of six months. 
During the six months they expect to 
continue their volume of expenditures 



DATES FOR SHIPPERS 

BEFORE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION 

Jan. 11-14. Direct testimony of the 

railroads. 
Jan. 16-18. Cross examination of 

the witnesses for the railroada 

}an. 19-20. Coal and coke industry, 
an. 21-23. Ore, furnace materials^ 
iron and steel products. 

Jan. 24-25. Sand and gravel, brick, 
lime, cement, gjrpsum and as- 
phalt. 

Jan. 26-27. Lumber and forest 
products. 

Jan. 28. Fertiliser and materials, 
sulphuric add and pho^hate 
rock. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 4. Testimony of the 
public and shippers as to the gen- 
eral aspects of the case. 

Feb. 8. VegeUble oil and soap. 

Feb. 9. Griain, flour and agricul- 
tural products. 

Feb. 10. Live stock and packing 
house products. 

Feb. 11. Petroleum and petroleum 
products. 

Feb. 15. Canned goods and whole- 
sale groceries. 

Feb. 16-17. Fruits and vegetables. 

Feb. 18. Milky cream and dairy 
products. 

Feb. 20. Beverages and beverage 
containers; waste materials. 

Feb. 21-23. Other commodities. 

Announcement will be made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of dates for carriers' rebuttal 
evidence, and for oral argument. 
Testimony is to be confined to out- 
standing facts. 

Shippers and others who expect 
to attend the hearing are asked to 
promptly advise the chief examiner 
of the Commission, with the char- 
acter of the testimony to be dealt 
with. 



for maintenance and upkeep at approx- 
imately the present ratio. 

The railroads do not believe that a 
reduction in the rate structure within 
itself will materially affect the volume 
of traffic in the different geographical 
rate territories, or that it will have the 
effect of reviving and increasing the 
business and industrial activity of the 
country. The depression in conuner- 
cial activity is world-wide, in the view 



of the transportation officials, and a 
world-wide readjustment of conditions 
with a completion of the deflation of 
the war period, must take place before 
normal and prosperous business and 
industrial conditions in the United 
States can be looked for, and perma- 
nent revisions of freight rates put into 
effect. 

Very recently the railroads had a 
definite and acceptable proposal for the 
reduction of rates on agricultural prod- 
ucts in the western states in readiness 
to submit to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for approval. Objection 
to reductions in these rates without a 
similar reduction in the wages and ope- 
rating expenses of the roads was 
voiced by two powerful chief execu- 
tives of western railroads, with the re- 
sult tfiat the proposal was abandoned. 

This objection deprived the country 
of an entering wedge into the rate 
structure with the prospect of revising 
it downward. 

Condilioiis at PrcMiil Compias 

The carriers are anxious to co-oper- 
ate with the Government in every rea- 
sonable way for a general rate read- 
justment, said Howard Elliott, diair- 
man of the board of the Nortfiem 
Pacific railroad, in appearing before 
the Commission as one of 5ie prin- 
cipal spokesmen of the railroads. He 
expressed the view, however, that there 
was practically no inflation in the trans- 
portation business during the war, and 
consequently, in considering a reduc- 
tion in the existing rates there is small 
opportunity for deflation. Reductions 
in rates must be accomplished through 
similar reductions in operating costs, 
he said. 

The conditions at the present time 
were admitted to be complex a^d un- 
usual, and Mr. Elliott expressed tfie 
view that it would be unfortunate for 
the country to attempt to pass judg- 
ment upon the transportation question 
as a whole, or to decide upon radical 
future policies for the transportation 
business, when the general conditions 
of the country are not yet in a normal 
state, and there is still much to be done 
before commerce and industry have re- 
covered from the effects of the war. 

It is important to the economic wel- 
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fare of the country, said Mr. Elliott, 
that it be guided by the general prin- 
ciples laid down in the Transportation 
act, which was passed more than a 
year ago. These fundamental princi- 
ples, he said, have proven to be a rea- 
sonably safe guide in finding the way 
out of the complex situation that has 
confronted the railroad managers in 
the period that has followed the return 
of the lines to their owners by the 
Federal Government 

Productioii Costo Up 

The paymtnts that are being made 
by the country through rates for trans- 
portation service are admitted by the 
carriers to be larger than ever before. 
At the same time, the railroads say that 
the production of the service is more 
costly than ever before, and that the 
margin between operating revenue and 
operating expenses is so restricted that 
there is not now an adequate return on 
the plant that is furnishing the service. 

The roads adhere to the position that 
while the rates are too high from an 
economic standpoint, they are not too 
high from an operating standpoint ex- 
cept in the case of some individual 
commodities. This viewpoint is em- 
phasized in consideration of the sums 
which the railroads find it necessary 
to pay this year for wages, coal, and 
their supplies generally. 

The Commission was consistently 
told by the railroad witnesses that the 
carriers believe in making their rates 
as low as they can possibly do, because 
they wish a wide distribution of the 
products of the country over long dis- 
tances. But the owners and managers 
feel at the same time that their para- 
mount duty is in maintaining an ade- 
quate transportation plant, managing it 
honestly, efficiently and economically. 
Sharp reductions in the rates at this 
time, without corresponding decreases 
in the cost of operation, would create 
a wastage, and result in the deteriora- 
tion of the properties, and increasing 
the burden of the shippers if the vol- 
ume of traffic in the future should ex- 
ceed the capacity of the roads. 

The railroads have sought in the last 
twelve months, Mr. Elliott told the 
Q)mmission, to make reductions in in- 
dividual rates where it was apparent 
that an increase in the volume of traffic 
would result. This policy will be con- 
tinued, he said, because the railroads 
hold to the belief that all — carriers, 
shippers and consumers alike — must 
bear jointly the burden if the country 
is to go ahead again on a sound eco- 
nomic basis. 

Deflation is a task that is slow and 
not easily accomplished. Its processes 
require an infinitely longer time for 
accomplishment than does inflation. 
And it falls more heavily on some in- 
dustries than it does on others, espe- 



cially the farming industry. If freight 
rates are among the deflation processes, 
then the industries iupon which the 
burden bears heaviest should have first 
consideration and be given preferen- 
tial relief. 

"The manufacturing enterprises are 
deflating, and the same may be said 
of the jobbing and distributing busi- 
ness," said Mr. Elliott. "What is 
called 'Labor' has already been hurt 
by unemplo)rment, and by some reduc- 
tions in wages, which, however, have 
not affected the great transportation 
interests to the extent that they should. 

"A sound policy with the labor lead- 
ers would seem to admit that deflation 
must come and allow lower wage scales 
on the railroads, in the mines, and in 
the building trades, all of which would 
mean greater employment of men, and 
a lower unit price on many articles that 
are used by all, thus reducing the cost 
of living and helping to break the 
present endless chain of exf)ense." 

Mr. Elliott made the observation 
that the recognition of such a policy 
would be particularly helpful to the 
railroads in their operations because of 
the fact that their labor bill is so great, 
and because they are very heavy buy- 
ers of materials where the labor cost 
is a very large part of the total. 

"There was little complaint about 
the Transportation ^ct and the freight 
rates a year ago," he -said. "The com- 
plaint then was for more tracks, more 
cars and more enginfi^ and a demand 
that the railroads move grain, coal and 
fruit. The rate was a secondary mat- 
ter." 

He said to the Commission that he 
does not believe that the rate increases 
in August, 1920, brought about the 
marked slump in the business of the 
country, and that he endorsed the 
proposition that such general rate ad- 
justments as are made now should be 
for an experimental period of six 
months. Necessarily the pace of the 
business of the country will change, he 
said, creating temporary need for rate 
adjustments, and precluding the feasi- 
bility of establishing a permanent and 
unyielding rate structure for the coun- 
try. 

Hoped for Public Sapporl 

The increase in the wage bill of the 
railroads since the Government took 
them over on January i, 1918, has been 
approximately $2,250,000,000, said Al- 
fred P. Thom, speaking for the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives. 

"We have hoped for the support of 
the public opinion of the country and 
the shippers to obtain a readjustment 
of the labor costs," said Mr. Thom. 
"We have hoped that the shippers 
would come to see that it is the obstacle 
in the road, and that the present level 
of rates is due more to labor costs than 



to anything else. We have hoped that 
they would come to see that it is more 
to their benefit, as well as to the rail- 
roads, to see that a readjustment in 
wages is made. 

"The necessity is for an early and 
fair consideration of the labor bill of 
the railroads, and if it is too high, it 
ought to be cut down." 

In substantiation of the contention 
that the rate increases of seventeen 
months ago have not been the dominant 
factor in depressing the business of the 
country or in reducing the traffic of the 
railroads, Edward Chambers, vice- 
president of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad, said that economic 
conditions have been the chief contrib- 
utor to the shrinkage in the volume of 
traffic. He point^ out that building 
operations in Chicago, where practi- 
cally all the necessary materials except 
lumber are produced within the city 
limits, are not different from the rest 
of the country generally. 

"The economic conditions that have 
obtained in this country and in the 
world at large since the war have been 
the most important factor in retarding 
the movement of traffic," he said. 
"True, the cost of transportation is an 
item of expense in commerce that must 
be given consideration, but there are 
so many other items of expense and so 
many other conditions that enter into 
trade that it is not accurate to charge 
responsibility for the decrease in busi- 
ness to alleged high freight rates. 

"The carriers are not likely to be in 
a position for some time to come to 
consider a general reduction in all 
rates." 

HeaT7 Annual Lom 

Testimony was offered to the Com- 
mission that the proposed reduction in 
rates on hay and grain would amount 
to an annual loss of approximately 
$55,000,000, and on the basis of the 
general rate increase that was placed 
in effect on August 31, 1920, to a sum 
of $94,000,000. 

In taking up the industrial and traf- 
fic conditions in the eastern states, T. 
C. Powell, vice-president of the Erie 
Railroad, said that the reductions al- 
ready made in the rates in this terri- 
tory have not resulted in any marked 
stimulation in the business of the car- 
riers. Many of the reductions which 
have been put into effect under pres- 
sure have had no appreciable effect up- 
on traffic, but have served to reduce 
the income of the roads at a time when 
they needed it most. 

If the rates in the eastern territory 
which have already been brought down 
are figured on a basis of normal traffic, 
he continued, the net reduction in the 
gross revenues of the roads already 
amounts to $100,000,000. There are 
(Continued on page^ 45.) 
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Exporting Our American Labor 

Three quarters perhaps, of the price of goods from the United 
States, placed upon the wharves of Europe or South America 
represents, not the cost of the raw materials, but of the labor 
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IET'S call a spade a spade. 
For a long time we have been 
^ befogging the mind of the em- 
ploye and growing over our com- 
merce publications a mist that has not 
gone a step in the direction of clari- 
fying the perennial misconceptions in 
economy. We have talked of flour 
and automobiles, cotton and electric 
batteries, canned fruits and boots ex- 
ported. And forthwith the employe 
got the impression of an exportation 
of manufactured articles in which he 
had little interest. The truth, how- 
ever, is that what we have actually 
exported has been a little wheat arid 
a little steel, a little rubber and a little 
zinc, a little fruit and a little tin, a 
little leather and a little thread, a 
little of the raw products that have 
gone into the manufactured goods, and 
a large amount of American labor. 

We have exported labor. That is 
the fact that has been most obscured. 
Considerably more than half, perhaps 
three-quarters, of the price of Ameri- 
can goods placed upon the wharves of 
Europe or South America has repre- 
sented not the cost of the steel and 
other raw materials that went into 
their construction, not the cost of the 
rails and ships that carried them, but 
wages paid to American labor. 

The Bureau of Census, in a recent 
report, showed that 85 per cent of the 
sum fliat the consiuner pays for a pair 
of shoes, finds its way into the pocket 
of the laborer and that a maximum of 
the remaining 15 per cent is the re- 
ward of capital in this industry. 

What die Labor IndadM 

In the 85 per cent that goes into the 
purse of labor are included the costs 
of breeding the animal, tending it, 
killing it, removing the hide, curing it, 
tanning it, shipping it, designing the 
shoe, making it and selling it. In that 
large percentage, too, are included the 
costs of producing the linen in the 
thread that sews the shoes, the cost 
of shaping the tools that assist in 
their manufacture, the expense of con- 
structing the factory, the cost of the 
rails, and the cost of producing the 
fuel for manufacture and transporta- 
tion. 



Bj GEORGE ED SBIITH 
Praddent, Royal Typewriter Companj 

With typewriters, except for a va- 
riatioa in the percentages, the same 
thing is true. Here materials repre- 
sent about 15 per cent of the cost of 



Mr. Qmorg9 Ed Smith 

the machine as it is delivered on a dock 
in Australia or Asia. Ten per cent, 
at the most, is profit. The remaining 
75 per cent is wages for American 
workmen. 

One g^eat work in Americanization 
could well be the instillation of this 
thought in the mind of the employe, 
that exportation means taking the pay- 
roll of American industry to 3ie shores 
of Oceania or Indo-China for pay- 
ment. The thing we sell is working- 
men's time, and we bring back work- 
ingmen's time from the other side. 

There is another misconception 
from which we in this country have 
suffered. We have not had clearly in 
mind the fact that it is not the sea- 
board alone that benefits from foreign 
trade. Yet it is true that even the 
remotest of rural districts must feel 
the effect of foreign trade even if only 
as the gentle ripple that rises at the 
dropping of a pebble and is only 
stopped as it breaks on the fartiiest 
shore. Sometimes the effect is an 
indirect one caused only by the buoy- 
ancy of business in general. More 
frequently it is a fairly direct though 
often an obscure effect. 



Recently a shipload of goods leav- 
ing New Orleans for South America 
was examined for the variety of its 
cargo. These were the products that 
it carried: 

Medicines, motors, tobacco, nails, 
coffins. United States money, printing 
equipment, touring car, films, periodi- 
cals, player pianos, shoe laces, organs, 
butter, automobile parts, gas tractors, 
mining tools, wax, rosin, cat gut, soap, 
glassware, dry goods, biscuits, chairs, 
washing powder, kitdien ware, pack- 
ing house products, wagons, candies, 
tubes and casings, shoes, hardware, 
clocks, paper, cakes, office supplies, 
victrolas, safes, photographic supplies, 
sewing machines and pertoleum. 

Manjr States Represented' 

If the districts that had assisted in 
the production of that cargo were to 
be plotted on a map of the United 
States, a liberal peppering of the 48 
states would be the result. Indeed, if 
we take but a single piece of that 
cargo, it will be clear to us that its 
exportation to Chile should be the 
concern of a large part of our popu- 
lation. Let us look at the auto- 
mobile. The automobile was manu- 
factured in Detroit, but it had 
brought work to countless other dis- 
tricts throughout the United States. 
Its metals came from Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Utah; its wood 
came from Oregon, Idaho, Califorrya, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Alabama, Maine, 
Wisconsin, Kentucky or Tennessee; its 
upholstered seats were the products of 
southern fields and New England 
mills; the cattle that furnished its 
leather were raised in the West and 
Southwest and slaughtered in the 
Middle West while the tanning was 
done in the East; the paints and var- 
nishes came from the eastern and mid- 
dle western states ; the chemicals from 
New Jersey; and the electrical goods 
from New York. 

The labor of practically every man, 
woma*-, and child employed in produc- 
tion in this country may be represent- 
ed in some way in the manufacture of 
a single automobile. 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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SPECIAL TAUFF CONVENTIM 

/^N the last two days of this 
^^ month— Monday and Tuesday, 
January 30 and 31 — ^the National 
Association of Manufacturers will 
hold a special convention in Wash- 
ington, on tariff. 

The prime object will be to urge 
Congress to pass a tariff bill at the 
very earliest moment so that a stable 
public policy may be brought about. 
Discussion and acti<m at the conven- 
tion will be confined to: 

1. The expediency in the public 
interest of incorporating the prin- 
ciple of the American Valuation Plan 
in any tariff bill that may be en- 
acted. 

2. The immediate enactment of 
adequate tariff legislation. 

It is the general consensus of 
manufacturers that a swifter advance 
toward economic recovery will be 
made by having some sort of tariff 
legislation decided and acted upon, 
so that manufacturers and business 
men in general may know where 
they stand. It is the belief of many 
that the problems of extension^ cur- 
tailments, inflation^ deflation, emp 
plojrment and unemployment will be 



solved much more easily with the 
present uncertainties regarding the 
tariff definitely removed. 

Manufacturers and general busi- 
ness men, irrespective of tbtir mem- 
berships or non-memberships in or- 
ganizations, are urged to attend this 
convention and lend their fullest 
efforts toward obtaining immediate 
action by Congress. 



•DR NAmNAL INC«HE 

JLJANUFACTURING contributes 
thirty per cent to the national 
income of the United States: agricul- 
ture, seventeen per cent; transporta- 
tion, nine per cent; government, five 
per cent; mining, a little over three 
per cent; banking, more than one per 
cent and miscellaneous groups includ- 
ing merchants, retailers, professional 
men, domestics, various forms of serv- 
ices and others, about thirty-three per 
cent, according to a study just com- 
pleted by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, New York. This is 
the first time such a resum6 of the 
nation's income has been compiled in 
this country, and it is very thorough- 
ly put forth in a book called "Income 
in the United States," which has just 
been published. 

The book presents the study of in- 
comes in various phases, shows how it 
keeps pace with the growth of popu- 
lation, by what industries it is mainly 
produced, and how it is distributed 
among income receivers. 

The total national income increased 
very greatly between 1910 and 1919 
when measured in current dollars. It 
increased less when measured in un- 
changing dollars based on 191 3 prices. 
The per capita income in terms of 1913 
dollars increased still less, the report 
finds. These facts are brought out in 

the following table: 

1910 1913 1919 
Total national income. . $31.4 $344 $65.9 

(billions) 
Per capita income $340 $354 $629 

(dollars) 
Total national income. . $32.2 $344 $37.3 

(191 3 dollars, billions) 
Per capita income $349 $354 $358 

(1913 dollars) 

One of the most interesting tables 
in the whole report shows how the 
product of the large, organized indus- 
tries is divided between investors and 
management on the one hand and sal- 



ary and wage earners on the other. In 
1910, the share of the investors and 
management was placed at thirty-one 
per cent and the shares paid iii wages 
and salaries at sixty-nine per cent. In 
1919, this ratio was changed to twenty- 
three and seventy-seven. This appears 
to indicate that the shares of industry 
vary materially with periods of pros- 
perity and depression and bears out 
the general indication that our partici- 
pation in the war was accompanied by 
a lessening of inequality of income dis- 
tribution. The sources from which in- 
come is drawn maintain a remarkably 
steady relation over the ten years 
(1910-1919) studied. 

The surprisingly small importance 
of mining and banking in respect to 
the total income is the feature of this 
table that will arouse great interest. In 
comparison with manufacturing and 
farming they are almost insignificant. 

Edwin F. Gay, former Dean of Har- 
vard School of Business Research is 
president of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research; George E. Rob- 
erts, Vice-President of the National 
City Bank, New York, is Treasurer; 
Oswald W. Knauth is Secretary, and 
W. C. Mitchell is Director of Research. 



Msmc imiioNs w woiuays 

\X^ITH industrialists, economists 
and business men in general all 
agreed that the only way for the world 
to get back to its normal shape, is to 
work, work, work, an editorial pub- 
lished in the New York Herald, on the 
matter of holidays, gives food for un- 
usually interesting thought. The edi- 
torial reads: 

"Whatever the inherent merits of 
the proposal to honor Benjamin Frank- 
lin by adding another holiday to our 
already overloaded list of excuses for 
stopping work, this is as bad a time to 
put forward such a suggestion as could 
be imagined. With ten or a dozen 
weekdays in each year on which woric 
comes to a dead halt in celebration of 
some aniliversary or other, the country 
even now is losing millions of labor 
days every hour of which is of incal- 
culable value in the formidable struggle 
to get back into that normal produc- 
tion which must be attained if we are 
to keep up with the procession. 

"What would Benjamin Franklin, 
that great evangelist of the Gospel of 
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Toil and Thrift, say about the pro- 
posal to loaf for a day to show respect 
for him? What would be Poor Rich- 
ard's opinion on the propositions that 
eight hours is the limit for a day's 
work and five and a half days consti- 
tute a work week? 

"If, now, the suggestion were that 
January 17, the sage's birthday, be 
commemorated by every American 
citizen doing a full day's work, an 
eighteen hour day's work of the kind 
Franklin did, in one day, that would be 
honoring Ben Franklin in a way which 
beyond all doubt would have his hearty 
approval. 

"America is not suffering alone from 
the holiday mania. In France it has 
become something of an epidemic. 
The French go us one better in cre- 
ating loafing da)rs. They have what 
they call 'the bridge.' If yesterday was 
a holiday and to-morrow is to be one, 
then to-day, the bridge between the 
two days of idleness, is a holiday. This 
discloses a masterpiece of logical rea- 
soning. How in the world did otu* 
holiday makers overlook it? 

"But even in France there is a grow- 
ing revolt against the perpetual seek- 
ing excuses for knocking off work. An 
indication of this was given in the 
French Parliament when it decreed 
that Armistice Day should be celebrat- 
ed on the following Sunday, thus 
merging the civil and the religious holi- 
day into one, Conmienting editorially 
on this and referring to the fact that 
the holiday mania is extending even to 
the schools, the Revue des Deux Mon- 
des says: 

" *It is time to put an end to these 
dangerous notions. To exile France 
from the taste for work is not only 
to go against the traditions of a labor- 
ious people but it is to misconceive the 
harsh conditions of existence which 
are beginning for us, and which, with 
even more certainty, await our chil- 
dren. In the world which we are en- 
tering the only salvation for one and 
all is in work and by work. It is the 
law. Let us accept it resolutely in- 
stead of trying to dodge it by trickery. 
It is servitude, if you wish to call it 
so. But servitude itself, such a servi- 
tude, has its grandeur.' 

"This is sound doctrine, every word 
of it, and it is as applicable to us i^ 
America as it is to the people ^f 



France. All proposals for new holi- 
days had best be laid on the table." 



WAR m WIID ANIMALS 

fjNCLE SAM, during the last five 
or six years, has been conduct- 
ing a warfare against the destruction 
done by wild animals that seems al- 
most incredible to the average person 
in the cities. Such a staggering amount 
of damage has been done to live stock 
and crops that the government started 
out on an active effective campaign 
against predatory animals and rodents. 

In the twelve months ended June 
30 of this year, according to the re- 
port of the Biological Survey of the 
Department of Agriculture, $14,000,- 
000 in live stock and other property 
was saved to farmers and stockmen 
west of the Mississippi by Uncle Sam's 
hunters. 

It is estimated further that 50,000 
predatory animals were destroyed 
through the mediiun of rifle, trap and 
poison at a cost of $1,345,220. A re- 
view of the operations for the last six 
years indicates a saving in crops and 
live stock of $74,000,000 at a cost of 
$6,080,000 to the Government, the co- 
operating States and the land owners. 

Professional himters of g^eat skill 
and long experience were chiefly in- 
strumental in the destruction of 27,61 1 
beasts of stock destroying species, in- 
cluding 694 timber or gray wolves, 
24,234 coyotes, 2,466 bobcats and Can- 
ada lynxes, 129 mountain lions and 88 
bears. The exact total of animals 
killed in poisoning campaigns will nev- 
er be known. In these campaigns 18,- 
331,861 acres of Federal, State and 
private lands received a first poison 
treatment, with follow up work on 4,- 
402,652 acres. From the number of 
bodies of poisoned animals which were 
fotmd it is thought that between 25,000 
and 30,000 coyotes died from poison. 

Wolves were the chief offenders in 
doing injury to herds and flocks, 
though the coyote was a good second. 
The damage inflicted by single speci- 
mens of the wolf tribe is surprising. 
The famous Custer wolf that operated 
in the vicinity of Custer, South Dakota, 
for six or seven years killed $25,000 
worth of cattle and escaped death until 
last spring, though there was a bounty 
of $500 on his head. A pack of eight 
wolves destroyed $20,000 worth of 



calves, pigs and sheep in and around 
the Arkansas National Forest. Be- 
tween October 31 and November 19, 
1920, they were all killed by one of 
the bureau's expert hunters. 

The stockmen of the West and 
Southwest, who are carrying a heavy 
burden at present, believe that they are 
entitled to protection for herds pas- 
tured on lands for which they pay 
grazing fees. These are in the national 
forests and the allotments for 1921 pro- 
vided pasturage for 2,322,180 head of 
cattle and horses, 36,480 swine and 
8,325,205 sheep and goats. Appropria- 
tions by States for protecting live 
stock from wild beasts for 1922 
amount to $211,700. 

War was also carried on by the 
Department of Agriculture against 
prairie dogs, ground squirrels and 
other rodents. During the year 1,235 
tons of poisoned grain was distributed 
under the supervision of the Survey. 
In a single campaign in Texas 670,000 
rats, by actual count, were killed. 
Wholesale destruction of jack rabbits 
in Idaho, Or^on, Washington, Neva- 
da, Utah and Arizona accounted for a 
large number of these pests, which had 
caused damage mounting into millions 
of dollars to alfalfa, hay, cotton and 
other crops. As many as 50,000 indi- 
viduals were taken in single drives, 
while one Idaho county killed 168,166 
jack rabbits. 



AN AMATEUR RADW EXPDT 

pAUL F. GOLDEY, a young 
American radio operator and stu- 
dent has just returned to this country 
from a very successful and interesting . 
trip to Europe in the interest of the 
amateur radio operators. He belongs 
to the Radio League, which numbers 
some 20,000 members in this country. 
He went to Scotland in order to make 
a series of experiments for the League. 
He established a small station up in 
the hills of Ardrossan and then set to 
work, to learn with how many sta- 
tions he could establish contact. Mr. 
Goldey established communication 
with stations in the United States with- 
in two hours after he had started to 
work. During his brief experimental 
visit he talked with one station after 
another, making contact with twenty- 
six different stations in this country. 
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EXPORTING OUR AMERICAN LABOR 

(Continued from page 21.) 
Qosely akin to the misconception in 
regard to the part that the remote 
laborer or farmhand plays in the dra- 
ma of American production, is the mis- 
conception in regard to the profits of 
exporting and importing. There is a 
persistent misconception in regard to 
the profits from foreign trade says F. 
W. Taussig, professor of economics 
at Harvard University. 

"Perhaps the ancient association of 
foreigner with enemy still lingers. 
People do not worry when New Eng- 
land buys coal from Pennsylvania but 
when coal is brought from Nova Sco- 
tia, dire consequences are supposed to 
ensue. Half a century ago (more or 
less) the region which is now British 
Columbia was claimed by the United 
States to be part of its territory. Had 
the Oregon question been settled at 
that time in accord with the American 
claims, no one would have questioned 
that the resources of British Columbia 
in lumber, coal, and fisheries were of 
advantage to Americans. But once a 
border line is drawn, the situation is 
supposed to change; and that which 
would have brought us gain in the way 
of more abundant and cheaper sup- 
plies is fraught with peril precisely be- 
cause these supplies came from a for- 
eigner." 

Again the truth is different from the 
popular conception. Our international 
trade gain consists, just as does our 
domestic gain in selling and buying, in 
disposing of goods that we produce 
effectively and in receiving in return 
goods we are less able to produce. We 
sell automobiles to Brazil and bring 
back coffee. We sell petroletun to 
Spain and bring back olives and 
grapes. We shall be the gainers if 
we develop the widest possible mar- 
kets of the world for those things that 
we have learned during the war to 
produce in large supply and bring back 
more of the good things of life from 
other countries. 

Produce Mora Than Contiimod 

We shall not worry at the inevitable 
law that in the long run, exports al- 
ways equal imports. We shall be con- 
cerned only at the widest possible 
expansion for the markets that the war 
opened to us and that will be con- 
tracted against us if we do not pro- 
vide the means of keeping them open. 
We shall have to depend upon the out- 
lets outside our shores to exhaust the 
crops and the manufactures that we 
are able to produce above our needs. 
We shall have to count upon Europe 
and South America, Asia and Austra- 
lia to buy American labor and to send 
return money for American payrolls. 
We have not in this country a suffi- 



cient domestic demand to consume all 
that we arc now able to produce. 

To such a trade the deterrents have 
lately been high exchange rates which 
make our goods considerably higher 
in price to tfie foreigner than they are 
to ourselves and at the same time our 
own unwillingness or inability to sell 
on credit sufficiently long enough to 
allow the foreign purchaser to buy and 
pay upon the completion of his own 
share of the transaction. We have laid 
our product upon the dock and simply 
told the purchaser to come and get it 
and pay for it. We could do that ; we 
had the goods, and the other countries 
needed them. It is clear, however, 
that we cannot longer continue any 
such independent policy. We shall 
have to finance the goods not only to 
seaboard but beyond, until the buyer 
can pay for them. In short, we shall 
have to provide adequate means of ex- 
tending long-term credits to foreign 
purchasers of American products. 

It was to this end that the Edge 
amendment to the Federal Reserve 
Law was passed by Congress in De- 
cember, 1919, providing for the form- 
ation of corporation for extension of 
long-term credits to Qverseas custom- 
ers offering satisfactory security. And 
it is to this end and under the provi- 
sions of the Edge law and the super- 
vision of the Federal Reserve Board 
that the Foreign Trade Financing Cor- 
poration, which is now selling its cap- 
ital stock, views hopefully its oppor- 
tunity to make itself definitely and 
satisfactorily felt as a factor in inter- 
national trade. Its maximum re- 
sources will be equal to one quarter 
of the enormous commercial indebted- 
ness of foreign nations to our own. 



The product of two years of thought 
by members of the American Bank- 
ers' Association, the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation has now passed 
beyond a point where it is responsible 
only to the opinion of bankers. It is 
the solution that the leaders in Ameri- 
can finance have fairly and hopefully 
offered for declining purchases of 
American goods. But the proposition 
is no longer one of banking. The 
problem is so great that it is a problem 
of the entire people and not of the 
banks alone. The banks are now in 
the same position as the economists 
who devised the income tax. It can 
no more be expected that the banks 
should finance the plan that they have 
outlined than we could have expected 
the income tax experts to pay the total 
tax. 

The hope of those who have drawn 
up the plan and who now have manu- 
facturers and farmers working hand in 
hand with them, is that there is already 
or soon will develop a foreign trade 
sentiment only needing crystalization 
in favor of this project. Such a senti- 
ment must develop; no underwriting 
plan is made to accept the responsibili- 
ty for success. The responsibility 
for the relief of our export dead- 
lock rests upon those upon whom re- 
sponsibility has found a worthy foun- 
dation. The American people, with a 
fstalization that no one of them is too 
far removed to feel the beneficent 
stimulation of the ripple in the sea of 
foreign trade, will undertake to con- 
tinue to carry time sheets outgoing 
across the sea and bring back payrolls 
for the workman, profits for the man- 
ufacturer and farmer, dividends for 
the investor. 



Forestry In Congress 



THE whole American forestry 
question will be tiireshed out be- 
fore the Agricultural Committee of 
Congress in a solid week of hearings 
beginning January 9. 

This is the announcement made by 
Chairman Haugen of that committee 
and comes as the climax of a year of 
work by the National Forestry Pro- 
gram Committee to get a thorough plan 
for the maintenance of the nation's 
forests before Congress for action. 

It is just a year ago that the 
National Forestry Program Commit- 
tee was named, with the paper indus- 
try, as represented by the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, the 
Itunber industry as rq>resented by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers' 
Association, the public as represented 
by the American Forestry Association, 
the publishers as represented by the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 



sociation, and other national and local 
groups, as members of the committee. 

From this union of widely different 
interested groups, all realizing the need 
for unified action in behalf of the 
forests, came the Snell bill, in which 
the widely differing ideals of different 
groups were harmonized in the first 
comprehensive forestry l^islation plan. 

Hearings last January came as 
Congress was about to adjourn, and 
action went over to the sixty-seventh 
Congress, when Congressman B. H. 
Snell again introduced his forestry bill, 
as approved not only by the Federal 
Forest Service, the American Forestry 
Association, the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, but also 
by the National Ltmiber Manufactur- 
ers Association, the American Associa- 
tion of Wood Using Industries, and 
dther similar groups. 
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Bankers' Domestic Acceptances 

Two distinct advantages to be gained by their use in financing 
American business; first, fcp using the resources of investing 
institutions and second, by scientifically improving methods 

Written eapeofoZIy far Ambbican IirDUSTBiBS 

Bj BUURICE L. FARRELL 
of F. S. Smithen & Companj and Chairman, Publicifj Committee, American Acceptance Council 



THERE are two distinct advan- 
tages to be gained by the use 
of the bankers acceptance in the 
financing of American business, domes- 
tic or foreign; first, the utilization of 
the resources of investing institutions, 
corporations and individuals in the 
purely commercial transactions of our 
business concerns, and second, the im- 
provement in our methods of doing 
business by the adoption of a scientifi- 
cally perfect and rigidly tested credit 
instrument. 

After the most thorough investiga- 
tion of the efficacy of the bankers ac- 
ceptance in the banking systems in 
Europe, and a careful consideration of 
the features that would make it adapt- 
able to our new banking system then 
under contemplation, the framers of 
the Federal Reserve Act built up the 
Federal Reserve System on the foun- 
dation of this prime instrument of 
credit Not only does it represent a 
current transaction involving the trans- 
fer of merchandise from Ae seller to 
the buyer, or the storage thereof under 
proper conditions, but also the im- 
qualified guaranty of a solvent bank- 
ing institution that the acceptance will 
be promptiy paid at maturity. The 
bankers acceptance is the evidence of 
a definite extension of credit for a 
specific purpose, due and pajrable at a 
designated time and place. 

A bankers acceptance may be de- 
fined as a draft or bill of exchange, 
whether payable in this country or 
abroad and whether payable in dollars 
or some other money, of which the 
acceptor is a bank or trust company, 
or a firm, company or corporation en- 
gaged generally in the business of 
granting bankers' acceptance credits. 
The chief distinction between a bank- 
ers acceptance credit and a "straight 
loan" IS that by the former method the 
banking institution loans its credit, the 
money for which is obtained elsewhere, 
chiefly through the discount market, 
and by the latter it grants the direct 
loan of its funds. 

^ The Federal Reserve Board has pub- 
Ibhed a series of rules and regulations 
under which the reserve banks may dis- 
count or purchase bankers' acceptances. 



and bills drawn in conformity with 
these regulations pass most readily 
through the discount market and are 
absorbed by investing institutions and 
individuals. Such bills are styled as 
"eligible" and with the exception of 
agricultural bills ^nd certain classes of 
foreign trade bills must have a matur- 
ity at time of discount of not more 
than three months. They must have 
been drawn under a credit opened for 
the purpose of conducting or settiing 
accounts resulting from transactions in- 
volving : 

A. The shipment of goods between 
the United States, and any foreign 
country, or between the United States 
and any of its dependencies, or be- 
tween two foreign countries. 

B. The shipment of goods within 
the United States, provided shipping 
documents conve)ring security titie are 
attached thereto* at time of acceptance. 

C. The storage of readily market- 
able staples, such staples being defined 
as an "article of commerce, agriculture 
or industry of such uses as to make it 
the subject of constant dealings in 
ready markets with such frequent quo- 
tations of price as to make (a) the 
price easily and definitely ascertainable 
and (b) the staple itself easy to realize 
upon by sale at any time." 

D. The creation of dollar exchange 
as required by the usages of trade in 
the respective countries, dependencies 
or insular possessions. 

The accepting bank or banker in 
reality acts as the credit investigator 
and guarantor of a borrower. The 
transaction is therefore divided into 
two parts, the first being the approval 
of the credit application by the accept- 
ing bank, and tiie second the sale ol fiie 
acceptance so created to some other 
bank or investing house, either directiy 
or through the discount market. 

General Principles 

As a result of its careful and thor- 
ough investigations of this matter, the 
American Acceptance Council has 
formulated a few general principles 
which it believes should underlie the 
granting and receiving of acceptance 
credits. Strict observance of these 



principles will make it possible to avoid 
numerous errors that otherwise might 
be committed. The most prominent of 
these principles are as follows: 

That, credit, not money, is loaned by 
the accepting banker. 

That, in its general commercial use, 
the bankers acceptance credit is de- 
signed to cover short term transactions 
in goods by supplying assured credit 
to carry goods, in process of produc- 
tion, transit and marketing. 

That each acceptance should be based 
on a specific transaction or a series of 
transactions of these kinds, rather than 
be permitted to provide borrowed gen- 
eral working capital. 

That the^completion of the underly- 
ing transaction should liquidate the 
bsmkers acceptance. 

That the banker, ordinarily and as 
far as practicable, should retain con- 
trol of tiie goods, receive and apply the 
proceeds to the retirement of the credit 
when due ; accordingly, bills should be 
drawn to mature so as to synchronize 
with the prospective acceptance. 

In domestic transportation credits, 
against shipping documents covering 
goods in transit, the bankers acceptance 
is intended to provide for the financ- 
ing of goods shipped and sold from the 
time of shipment until payment for 
the goods is due according to the terms 
of sale, but not to exceed six months. 

In domestic credits secured by "read- 
ily marketable staples in warehouse" 
the bankers acceptance is designed to 
provide means for the carrying of 
staples, from the point of completed 
production to the time when they are 
distributed. It is never to be used for 
carrying goods for speculation. 

The extension of clean credit, that 
is, unsecured bankers' acceptances, not 
related to any of the commercial pro- 
cesses referred to above, is restrictwl 
under the Federal Reserve Act to the 
so-called dollar exchange credit. This 
credit is designed to enable tenks and 
bankers, in certain foreign countries, 
under the rules and regulations of the 
Federal Reserve Board, to provide ex- 
change for remittances in anticipation 
of the marketinsr and transportation of 
goods sold. Unless such bills are 
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drawn in conformity with these regu- 
lations they are not eligible. 

How to Use die Bankers' Accoptencos 

The adoption of the Federal Reserve 
Act automatically extended to every 
member bank the privilege of accepting 
drafts, as of the character described 
above, up to 50 per cent of its capital 
and surplus. For many of the larger 
commercial banking institutions in the 
financial centers this was considered in- 
adequate and the regulations were so 
changed that any member bank having 
an unimpaired surplus equal to at least 
20 per centum of its paid-up capital 
might, on application, receive the per- 
mission of tiie Federal Reserve Board 
to "accept" in the amount of 100 per 
cent of its paid-up capital and sur- 
plus. Over four hundred of the largest 
banking institutions have been granted 
this privilege. In addition the "Edge 
Law" banks and special foreign trade 
banks have acceptance powers not lim- 
ited to their capital and surplus that 
add many millions of dollars to the 
available facilities for creating accept- 
ance credits. 

As stated above, the function of the 
bankers acceptance is purely a credit 
operation, related more specifically to 
the guaranty of the future payment of 
funds than to the actual "advance of 
these funds at the time the credit is 
granted. Let us consider for a mo- 
ment the method by which the opera- 
tion is brought about: 



A shipper of goods in New Orleans 
to a consignee in New York, having 
prepared his merchandise for shipment, 
delivered it to the carrier and received 
his bill of lading therefor, is desirous 
of receiving the amount of the purchase 
price of the goods, to enable him to 
produce more. After arranging for 
the credit he may submit his docu- 
ments to his local banker, who in- 
structs him to draw to his own order 
for an amount equal to the value of the 
consignment, agreeing to "accept" the 
draft when presented, or, in other 
words, to guarantee its payment at 
maturity. The shipper then takes this 
acceptance and negotiates its sale either 
to some other bank or through an ac- 
ceptance dealer, depositing the funds 
in his own bank. In due time he re- 
ceives his payment for the goods, 
which, when deposited, puts the ac- 
cepting bank in funds to liquidate the 
acceptance when it comes due. 

Economical Fmancing MotiiocU 

By this method the credit is extend- 
ed at the point where the shipment is 
made, and through the cooperation of 
the seller's bank. It might have been 
forwarded to the consignee, who, after 
thorough inspection of the documents, 
could have had the draft accepted by 
his bank, making the credit originate 
with the buyer's bank instead of the 
seller's. 

The acceptance method of financing 
will not appeal to the small merchant 



or to the seller of scattered small con- 
signments. But to the concern or in- 
dividual of national proportions whose 
products make an important; contribu- 
tion to the commerce of the country, 
the bankers acceptance provides the 
most commodious and economical 
method for the financing of the opera- 
tions incidental to the distribution of 
those commodities. 

The bankers acceptance will also be 
found to perform a useful service in 
pro\4ding for the advancement of 
credit against "marketable staples" 
properly stored and accessible to the 
banlcing institution accepting the drafts 
tihereagainst. Such acceptances re- 
ceive as high a rating in the discount 
market as the bills which have been 
drawn against actual transactions in- 
volving the transfer of goods. 

Though but a comparatively new in- 
strument of credit in this country, the 
bankers acceptance has been the main- 
stay of the banking and financial sys- 
tems of the European countries, and 
has contributed in no small degree to 
their great utility. The English "bill 
market" is perhaps the most highly 
developed financial mechanism in the 
world. In this country we are gradu- 
ally perfecting a system of financing 
our domestic and foreign trade through 
the instrumentality of the bankers ac- 
ceptance. This system has already be- 
come an importance factor in estab- 
lishing American finance and business 
upon a better and stronger basis. 
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AMERICAN AND FALSE VALUATIONS 

(Continued from page 12.) 

to American valuation than that it 
would compel our importing mer- 
chants to thoroughly acquaint and keep 
themselves post^ upon the American 
markets in which they are trading, that 
system would have its vindication in 
this beneficial requirement. If they 
are not now so advised they will ht 
compelled so to be under the American 
plan, whereby obviously better busi- 
ness methods will be issued. 

Now, while it was before said that 
the American plan as a basis for our 
import duties has nothing to do with 
the amount of duties, the prescribed 
rates alone affecting that, it does how- 
ever, prescribe and regulate the penal- 
ties assessed for undervaluation, and 
that is where the pinch comes. 

But is it not plain to all that if pro- 
vision is made by the law that upon 
a showing of good faith by the 
importer he shall be relieved of these 
penalties, no honest man can complain 
thereof? Such a provision is con- 
tained in the Fordney bill and such a 
provision is not now and never has 
before been written in any tariff law. 



Further, the Fordney bill provides, as 
a part of the American system, that 
any importer may appear before the 
appraiser after his goods have left the 
country of exportation, while en route, 
and upon exhibition of the evidence 
and facts of his purchase, require^ of 
the appraiser an "advisory" appraise- 
ment for entry purposes, which if he 
so enters his goods will estop any 
possible penalties being assessed. 

Furthermore, the Fordney bill pro- 
vides that all price and market value 
data gathered by the agencies of the 
Government shall be made available 
in aid of importers upon entry and the 
appraisers upon appraisement. 

I^either now nor for a hundred 
years past have our tariff laws pro- 
vided either relief against penalties on 
a showing of good faith, or compelled 
advisory appraisement in their avoid- 
ance. 

Has any one heard or read in these 
violent denunciations of the American 
plan any suggestion of these absolute 
safeguards to all honest importers 
being provided as a part of that plan? 

No system in a hundred years, so 
practicable or so reasonable and fair to 
the honest importing interest, has ever 



been proposed by the committees of 
Congress. Whoever studies and rests 
decision upon what is really proposed, 
rather than on myriad wild criticisms 
of what is not proposed, must render 
judgment in favor of the American 
system. 

For the controversy between the for- 
eign and American systems of tariff 
valuation is not so much one between 
the merits of methods of enforcement 
a§ it is between honest and dishonest 
valuation systems, that is to say, which 
of the two will make most for honest 
and prevent dishonest valuations. It is 
a fight between American industries 
and foreign industries, which shall oc- 
cupy the markets of the United States ; 
between American labor and foreign 
labor, which in days of stress shall be 
employed and which shall walk the 
streets; between home, which shall, 
and which shall not, be prosperous and 
contented. Therefore, let all who are 
for foreign industries, foreign labor, 
and foreign homes stand for the for- 
eign plan; let all who are Americans 
and who are for American industries, 
American labor, and American homes 
stand for the American plan and for 
America. 
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The Menace Of Dust Explosions 

Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture collecting 
data from all over the country to assist in developing methods 
that will prevent disasters from this cause in various industries 



Written eapeoially for Ambricam Industbiss 

By HYLTON R. BROWN 
Bureau of Chemigtry, Department of Agriculture 
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NVESTIGATIONS are being 
conducted by the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to deter- 
mine the cause of dust explosions and 
resulting fires in industrial plants and 
to obtain data which will assist in 
developing methods of preventing 
these disasters. On account of the 
large number of grain dust explosions 
witii the resultant loss of life and 
property the investigations of the 
Bui jau have largely been restricted to 
this field. Explosions in other types 
of industrial plants have been investi- 
gated, however, in order to obtain 
data that would be of value to the 
Bureau. 

A short time ago a serious <lust 
explosion occurred in a wood-working 
plant in the Middle West where the 
shavings and dust from the finishing 
machines were deposited in a brick 
vault extending from the boiler room 
through the various floors to the roof 
of the plant. In this case the fire and 
explosion occurred in a brick vault 
22x37 feet and 35 feet high, located 
near the center of tfie plant. The vault 
was built with eight inch walls ex- 
tending from the ground up through 
^. the two floors of the building to a 
W^ point six feet above the roof. In the 
side of the vault nearest the boilers 
and about eight feet from them were 
three openings about 2x4 feet, equip- 
ped with sliding iron doors and iron 
chutes or stokers extending to the 
furnace doors of the boilers. The 
vault was covered with a flat wooden 
roof. An iron framework supported 
above the vault two metal cyclone dust 
collectors, into which the wood dust 
and shavings were blown from the 
machines in the plant. The material 
deposited in the vault varied from in- 
visible particles of wood dust from 
the finishing machines to the larger 
shaving chips. In one end and one 
side near the top of the vault and 
above the roof of the building were 
two openings 2x3 feet, equipped with 
iron doors. In the other end of the 
vault above the roof was a ixi foot 
opening without covering^. 

When fire was discovered in the 
vault tarly in the afternoon two men 



were sent to the roof of the plant 
where by means of a pole they opened 
the 2x3 foot door in one end of the 
vault. The explosion which occurred 
instantly hurled the men to the roof 
and covered them with brick and 
debris. Both men suffered painful 
minor injuries. When the explosion 
occurred flames burst through every 
opening in the vault and three em- 
ployes in the boiler room of the plant 
were burned by the flames and other- 
wise injured by the falling bricks, 
glass, etc. One of these men. was 
seriously injured. The wooden roof 
of the vault was not burned but evi- 
dently the force of the explosion was 
exerted directly upward, since the 
roof, with the heavy iron frame work 
and the two cyclone collectors, was 
lifted, turned, and dropped directly 
into the vault. 

Cause 6f Explosion Unknown 

It has been difficult to determine 
definitely the cause of this explosion. 
The rule prohibiting smoking in the 
plant was said to have been strictly 
enforced. . There were no pulleys, 
shafting, or bearings within the vault 
which could produce heat by friction 
and no electric wiring to become de- 
fective. The fire in the vault must 
have been caused by sparks entering 
the vault from the boilers or through 
the cyclone collectors on the roof, or 
by spontaneous combustion in the 
wood dust within the vault. 

In previous cases investigated, back 
drafts have drawn flames from the 
fire box of the boilers into the vault. 
There is also a case on record where 
a spark from an emery wheel operat- 
ing near a wood finishing machine 
ignited the dust and the flame was 
drawn into the dust collecting system. 
In 191 3 one man was killed and six 
others injured in an explosion of wood 
dust which occurred in a Pennsylvania 
box factory when a bolt, dropping into 
the cutters of a grinding machine, 
produced a shower of sparks which 
ignited the finely divided dust in the 
air. 

Recently another disastrous explo- 
sion took place in a New York wood 
working establishment. The explo- 



sion and the fire which followed 
caused the almost complete destruction 
of the plant. The property loss in this 
case was estimated at $68,000. Fortu- 
nately there was no loss of life, 
although one of the employes was seri- 
ously burned about the face and hands. 
This explosion was very violent and 
the pressure built up was so great that 
one side of the building, a two-story 
frame structure was blown entirely 
out, with the exception of the masonry 
basement wall and it was thrown 
slightly out of line. Debris was blown 
seventy-five feet against the side of a 
building on the opposite side of the 
street and practically every window in 
the side of that building was broken 
by flying fragments. Evidently the 
flames of the explosion shot across the 
street because sprinkler heads opened 
in the building in which the windows 
were broken. 

The plant in which the explosion 
occurred was also. equipped with an 
automatic sprinkler system but the 
force of the explosion or the falling 
floors wrecked this equipment. The 
street connection was broken off below 
the dry valve and the sprinkler mains 
were broken or twisted. Examination 
after the fire showed that the valves 
controlling the sprinkler system were 
open. 

The cause of the explosion in this 
case has not yet been determined. 
Several probable theories have been 
advanced but, as is the case in many 
explosions, the exact cause cannot be 
stated. 

ExplosioBs from Various Causes 

An investigation of the records 
shows that in November, 1874, there 
was a serious dust explosion in a 
wood working plant in this country 
where the shavings and dust from Ae 
finishing machines were blown into a 
brick vault extending from the fur- 
nace room through the various floors 
to the roof of the plant. An explosion 
which occurred in the cabinet depart- 
ment of a talking machine factory is 
reported to have been caused by a 
back draft from the boilers igniting 
dust in a shaving separator and dust 
collector on the roof of the plant. 
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This separator discharged directly to 
the firebox of the boilers and it is sup- 
posed that the blower connected to the 
separator stopped or the discharge 
spout was not removed from the 
boiler and the draft drew the flames 
up to the cloud of fine dust in suspen- 
sion within the collector. The spout 
was blown from the separator by the 
explosion and some damage done to 
other equipment More than twenty 
cases have been reported where explo- 
sions of wood dust have occurred in 
the same manner or under conditions 
similar to the cases here cited and 
there were probably many other cases 
which were not reported since the 
activities of the Bureau along this line 
were directed primarily toward grain 
dust explosions. 

One of the explosions reported oc- 
curred under veiy peculiar circum- 
stances in an Indiana wood working 
plant. Oil and sawdust on a bearing 
caught fire and ignited the sawdust on 
the floor below. In an eflFort to extin- 
guish the blaze the assistant engineer 
dashed a pail of water on the floor 
with such force that some of the light 
dust was thrown into suspension and 
a dust explosion followed. 

Pr^canlioBary Meaturat 

Since laboratory tests have shown 
that wood dust is explosive and the 
records show that explosions in wood 
working plants are not uncommon, the 
operator of all such establishments 
should see that all possible precautions 
are taken to prevent an explosion in 
their plants. It is impossible to have 
a dust explosion without a sufficient 
quantity of dust in suspension in the 
air and a spark or flame to ignite the 
dust. 

Where a dust collecting system is in- 



stalled^ and there is any danger of an 
explosion originating at the wood 
working machines and propagating 
through the collecting system, it is 
advisable to provide vents in the sys- 
tan leading to the outside air to per- 
mit the release of pressure produced 
by the explosion, or install a system 
of induced air currents by which the 
dust is blown by compressed air 
directly from the machine to the col- 
lector outside the building instead of 
being drawn into a fan and then blown 
to the collector. 

After all possible precautions have 
been taken to eliminate the conditions 
necessary to produce an explosion at- 
tention should be given to provisions 
for the release of pressure from the 
building should an explosion occur. 
Where a vault is provided for the 
storage of sawdust and shavings it 
should not be built within the plant 
proper. With the vault flush with one 
side of the building or entirely sepa- 
rate and distinct from the main plant, 
provision can be made for the direct 
release to the outside air of any excess 
pressure within the vault. A weighted 
door in the side of the vault heavy 
enough to remain shut under ordinary 
conditions but which will swing open 
under pressure from within the vault 
will often permit the venting of an 
explosion to the outside air before any 
dangerously high pressures have been 
built up. Where it is necessary to. 
construct the vault within or partly 
within the main4>lant, the walls of the 
vault within the building should be 
constructed heavy enough to with- 
stand considerable pre;3sure with a 
large vent leading to the outside air 
which may be closed by a weighted 
door, or tfie vault may be built with 
one section or side wall outside the 



The Nation's Foreign Trade 



LOWER prices rather than dimin- 
ished quantities, are responsible 
for the three billioii dollars decline in 
the value of American foreign trade in 
the last fiscal vear, as compared with 
the immediately preceding y;ear in the 
opinion of Dr. Julius Klein in his first 
annual report as Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

"In fact," says the Director, "a com- 
pilation of exported cwnmodities, 
reduced, so far as possible, to a quan- 
tity basis, shows weight increases of 
thirty-four per cent for the groups of 
raw materials and of thirty-seven per 
cent for foodstuffs in 1921 over 1920, 
with a decrease of four per cent for 
$uch partly or wholly manufactured 



articles as can be shown in weight." 

"It will surprise many pessimists to 
learn," declares Dr. KJein, "that the 
final totals in this compilation, which 
included articles forming sixty-nine 
per cent of the value of domestic ex- 
ports in 1921, indicated that the ex- 
ports of these goods increased twenty- 
three per cent in quantity over the 
amounts sold last year, though their 
value decreased nineteen per cent. 

The world-wide exchange situation, 
revived competition in foreign mark- 
ets, and decr^sed demand for Ameri- 
can raw materials on the part of 
Europe, combined with a drastic cut 
in American imports of raw materials 
are the principal factors contributing 
to the lower foreign-trade totals, says 
the IMrector. 



building and constructed of light ma- 
terial which may be blown out easily 
and thus permit the explosion to 
escape without damaging the main 
section of the plant 

Situatioii SaoM in All InciiutriM 

Where the shavings and wood dust 
are fed to the fire-box of the boiler a 
check damper should be provided in 
the spout leading from the vault to 
prevent any back drafts from the fur- 
nace carrying sparks into the interior 
of the vault A steam jet introduced 
in the chute between the vault and the 
fire-box of the boiler at a plant which 
suffered from a serious explosion 
caused by sparks entering the vault in 
this way, has apparently prevented 
further trouble from this source. No 
direct openings should be provided in 
the walls of the vault at the various 
floors of the wood working section of 
the plant In short, the vault should 
be constructed so as to provide the 
greatest possible protection to the em- 
ployes of the plant by providing a 
means of venting the explosion from 
the vault to the outside air and pre- 
venting the propagation of the flames 
from the vault to the main plant 

Although the investigations of the 
Bureau of Chemistry have been con- 
fined almost entirely to explosions in 
grain elevators and flour and feed 
mills, the conditions necessary to pro- 
duce an explosion and the methods of 
control are practically the same for 
all dusty industries and the Bureau of 
Chemistry at Washington, D. C, will 
gladly forward upon request bulletins 
dealing with the prevention of dust 
explosions and give operators of dusty 
plants all the assistance possible in 
safeguarding their properties and the 
lives of their employes. 



The director refers to the fiscal year 
1920-21 as "the most dramatic in the 
entire history of the foreign trade of 
the United States." He says "that 
the extraordinary episodes of that 
year in our business overseas," 
resulted in a most severe strain ujjon 
the facilities of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, first, as a 
consequence of the "amazing strides" 
made by American exports interests 
during the early months of the year 
and secondly, as a result of the dis- 
organization and confusion which 
spread throughout the markets of the 
world with the accompanying panic of 
cancellations during the period of de- 
pression which marked the closing 
months of the year. 

A new and unusual feature of Dr. 
Klein's report is a sixty page review 
of world trade and of economic condi- 
tions in each of the important markets 
of the world. 
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Harding's Industrial Peace Temple 

President's recommendation to hold organized employes to the same 
legal accountability as organized employirs follows Platform for 
American Industry of the National Association of Manufacturers 



PRESIDENT HARDING, having 
demonstrated to a doubting 
world that great nations can be 
brought together in some measure of 
agreement toward alleviating the evils 
of internecine warfare, has now, in his 
message to Congress, pointed out a way 
toward industrial peace in the United 
States by suggesting the establishment 
of a sort of National Labor Court or 
Temple of Industrial Peace. 

Realizing that industrial warfare is 
just as dangerous and destructive to a 
nation internally as the last war was to 
the world in general, he recommends 
the establishment of a judicial or quasi- 
judicial tribunal that will have the 
power to adjust national disputes be- 
tween employer and employe. He be- 
lieves there is no justice in either side 
to a labor controversy having power 
to work toward its own ends without 
some controlling hand of autiiority. 
He sees the situation in its national and 
broadest light, saying that for the gen- 
eral good of the country and the pro- 
tcetion of the public interest, both 
labor organizations and capital organi- 
zations should be held to equal account- 
ability in the eyes of the law. He is 
taking this position from the viewpoint 
of doing the greatest amount of good 
for the greatest number of people ; sel- 
fish motives have no place in his sug- 
gestions. 

A Fundamentftl Right 

**The right of labor to organize is 
just as fundamental and necessary as 
is the right of capital to organize," says 
the President. "The right of labor to 
n^otiate, to deal with and solve its par- 
ticular problems in an organized way, 
through its chosen agents, is just as 
essential as is the right of capital to 
organize, to maintain corporations, to 
limit the liabilities of stockholders. In- 
deed, we have come to recognize that 
the limited liability of the citizen as a 
member of a labor organization closely 
parallels the limitation of liability of 
the citizen as a stockholder in a corpo- 
ration for profit. Along this line of 
reasoning we shall make the greatest 
progress toward solution of our prob- 
lem of capital and labor. 

"In the case of the corporation which 
enjoys the privil^e of limit^ liability 
of stockholders, particularly %hen en- 
gaged in public service, it is recognized 



that the outside public has a large con- 
cern which must be protected; and so 
we provide regulations, restrictions and 
in some instances detailed supervision. 
Likewise in the case of labor organiza- 
tions we might well apply similar and 
equally well defined principles of regu- 
lation and supervision in order to con- 
serve the public's interests as affected 
by their operations. 

"Just as it is not desirable that a 
corporation shall be allowed to im- 
pose undue exactions upon the pub- 
lic so it is not desirable that a labor 
organization shall be permitted to 
exact unfair terms of employment or 
subject the public to actual dis- 
tresses in order to enforce its terms. 

A Court of Labor Duputet 

"As we have great bodies of law 
carefully r^^ulating the organization 
and operations of industrial and finan- 
cial corporations, as we have treaties 
and compacts among nations which 
look to the settlemeat of differences 
without the necessity of conflict in 
arms, so we might well have plans of 
conference, of common counsel, of 
mediation, arbitration and judicial de- 
termination in controversies between 
capital and labor. To accomplish this 
would involve the necessity to develop 
a thorough-going code of practice in 
dealing with such affairs. It might be 
well to frankly set forth the superior 
interest of the community as a whole 
to either the labor group or the capital 
group. With rights and privileges, 
immunities and modes of organization 
thus carefully defined, it should be pos- 
sible to set up judicial or quasi- judicial 
tribunals for the consideration and de- 
termination of all disputes which men- 
ace the public welfare. 

"In an industrial society, such as 
ours, the strike, the lockout and the 
boycott are as much out of place and 
as disastrous in their resiilts as is 
war or armed revolution in the do- 
main of politics. The same disposi- 
tion to reasonableness, to concilia- 
tion, to recognition of the other side's 
point of view, the same provision of 
fair and recognized tribunals and 
processes, ought to make it possible 
to solve the one set of questions as 
easily as the other. I believe the 
solution is possible/' 



President Harding's recommenda- 
tions in this direction are applauded by 
persons who are interested only in pub- 
lic welfare and have no affiliations with 
either organized employes or organized 
employers. Some of these adherents 
say that his stand is so just in its con- 
ception and so clear in its logic that the 
American public can be counted for it 
whether the present Congress shall be 
or not. When he says there should be 
no question as to the right of employes 
to organize, to bargain collectively and 
to act together in other ways, he says 
no more of them than he says of organ- 
ized employers and no more than is a 
legal fact as to organized employers. 
When he says organized employes as 
such should not te permitted to con- 
duct themselves to tihe injury of the 
general public again he says no more 
of them than he says of organized em- 
ployers and also no more than is a 
l^^al fact as to organized employers. 

And there are few people who will 
be so obtuse as to fail to recognize the 
simplicity and force of President 
Harding's parallel between the world 
now seeking, for its self-protection, 
suitable procedure to adjust differences 
among nations without recourse to war 
and tihe country also seeking, for its 
self-protection, to adjust differences 
between organized employes and or- 
ganized employers "without resort to 
those forms of warfare which we rec- 
ognize under the names of strikes, lock- 
outs, boycotts and the like." 

Suggested in Platform for Induttry 

And President Harding's recommen- 
dations to Congress follow very closely 
the sense of the planks in the Platform 
for American Industry, drawn up by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers in 1920, submitted to the Na- 
tional Republican Convention and in- 
corporated in the national platform. 
This Platform read, in part: 

"The organization of many into an 
effective combination for the protection 
or promotion of their common inter- 
ests or the accomplishment of a com- 
mon puipose, through common means, 
is a familiar feature of our time. Ex- 
perience demonstrates that such forms 
of cooperation, rightly used, are splen- 
did tools for individual and social 
progress. Abused, they become the 
{Continued on page 40.) 
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See A Silver Lining For 1922 



INDUSTRIAL leaders and general 
business men are hopeful of the 
coming year. While most of them 
see brighter times ahead, they are not 
in the least blind to many corrections 
that must be made. 

Some timely comments of prominent 
industrial and business men follow: 

E H. Gary, Chahmuai of the United States 
Steel Corporatioii: 

"Readjustments and reconstructions 
are not complete. Difficulties still em- 
barrass and industrial disturbances 
threaten. Extravagance and indolence 
are prevalent. Crime and misdemean- 
ors, are common. Profiteering still 
exists. There is urgent need for more 
work, economy and saving. Stricter 
observance and enforcement of law are 
demanded. 

"Even though the present period is 
somewhat critical, it is certain the op- 
portunity for established peace, prog- 
ress and prosperity is better than ever 
before. The signs which are apparent 
indicate that conditions, industrial, 
commercial, financial, social and politi- 
cal, are improving and will be more 
satisfactory during the present year 
than they were during 1921." 

Chariee M. Schwab: 

"It is a long road we have to travel, 
for there is no short cut to real pros- 
perity, but we have already left behind 
the worst of our troubles, and I am 
convicted that the future will prove my 
long-standing belief — ^that the greatest 
and most bountiful era we have ever 
known lies ahead of us. 

"We seem to have 'turned the cor- 
ner' now and to be making headway in 
the direction of renewed prosperity. I 
believe we are not hoping for a return 
of the inflation we have just been 
through; in fact, we know that that 
orgy of extravagance and high prices 
was only a mirage — not sound pros- 
perity. On the whole, it has been a 
very severe experience for men in all 
walks of life, from wage-earner to cap- 
italist. 

"In my opinion, there is no man who 
can tell just when to-day's readjust- 
ments will be completed, for everything 
depends on the willingness with which 
we put our shoulders to the wheel. 
'Hard times' followed our wars in the 
past. Inflation came quickly and was 
followed quickly by deflation, and that 
has been true in the present instance. 

"It seems fair to believe tfiat the 
worst of the deflation is now over, and 
that as we gradually readjust our 



affairs normal conditions will be re- 
stored. #Lowef prices do not mean hard 
times, if we will work and save. High 
prices are not necessary to or indicative 
of real prosperity. 

"These readjustments mAy take a 
year, two years, or more. At present 
they are causing much discord and dis- 
content. People want to keep their 
war profits and make the other fellows 
bear the sacrifices. But these sacri- 
fices must fall on everyone alike. I 
believe that we shall experience a re- 
turn of abundant prosperity, once we 
understand that we must all bear the 
burdens of to-day. The sooner we ac- 
cept those burdens, the sooner our 
troubles will vanish. And my faith in 
the patriotism and common sense of 
our wage-earners and business men 
makes me believe that they are now 
getting together to build for the fu- 
ture, meeting one another in a spirit 
of honesty and fairness and coopera- 
tion." 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce: 

"The economic situation for the new 
year holds much good promise. Our 
year of liquidation is over and we can 
look forward to a year of recupera- 
tion. Except fof the seasonal dip of 
the winter we should have a continuous 
lessening of unemployment and an in- 
creasing betterment in the agricultural 
situation. 

"We have still a good many readjust- 
ments to be made, due to the inequality 
in the fall of prices and wages. The 
farmer has fallen too much. Some of 
the industries, such as coal, railways 
and construction, are far above the 
average levels of the country ; but eco- 
nomic pressures, although painful, are 
in motion which will eventually reduce 
the expenses of and the charges of 
these industries against the commun- 
ity." 

Secretary of War Weeks: 

"The industrial and social upheaval 
resulting from the war reached its crisis 
during the old year. The period of 
adjustment has been trying for the peo- 
ple arid the government alike, but the 
raidity with which the American peo- 
ple have been putting their afFaisr in 
order during the last few months 
makes the outlook for complete indus- 
trial adjustment and resulting pros- 
perity during the coming year bright." 

S. M. Felton, pretident of the Chicago 
Great Western: 

"Three things are needed to enable 
the railways to earn anything approach- 



ing a reasonable net return and at the 
same time reduce rates. First, a re- 
duction of wages; second, a reduction 
of the cost of fuel; and, third, an in- 
crease in traffic." 'N. 

E. M. Baker, president of the Clevdand ^ 
Stock Exchange: 

"A forecast for 1922 is beset with 
difficulties. My guess is that business 
is on the up-trend, and that the year 
1922 will be one of rising prices. I 
think, however, we can look forward 
with confidence to a year of moderate 
prosperity." 

M. B. Wellbom, Governor, Sixth District 
Federal Reserve Bank:* 

"The business outlook for the com- 
ing year is a great deal brighter than 
it was a year ago. In my opinion we 
have passed through the severest part 
of a depression which has profoundly 
affected the entire civilized world. 
Business concerns generally have had 
opportunity to adjust themselves to 
changed conditions, as manifested 
chiefly in a lower level of prices." 

Louis Swift, president of Swift & Co.: 

"This country has turned the corner. 
Now let us all work so that 1922 will 
see the fulfilment of our best hopes 
and desires." 
Thomas E. Wilson, president of the Wilson 

Pad^jng Company: 

"Packing, the second largest indus- 
try in the United States, finished the 
year with normal production, all of 
which went into trade channels, not 
into warehouses — z, good augury for 
business in general." ) 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 

Guaranty Trust Company: 

"The new year offers a happier pros- 
pect than that of 1921, because busi- 
ness rests upon a sounder foundation 
than it did twelve months ago. Nine- 
teen hundred and twenty-two should be 
a constructive year. Although busi- 
ness interests will build more slowly, 
they will build with more assurance of 
stable results than in 1921." 

Secretary of Labor Davis: 

"There is one last tug through diffi- 
culties before we can reach the stage 
of recovery. In the best of times, Jan- 
uary and February are always the 
months of most unemployment. To 
the workers of the country I say, TuU 
through and have faith.' To business 
leaders and employers I earnestly coun- 
sel : *Gi||e work to the fathers so that 
the children may stay in the home and 
school.' " 
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Creating Expert Textile Makers 

Students at special school are taught the science of textiles 
in every respect — spinning, weaving, pattern designing, cloth 
analysis and reproduction are among branches in the curriculum 



By HENRY W. NICHOLS 
Director, Bradford-Durfee School 

{flkatM tappriyittd hf Undermoed d UmdtrtMod and Ourlnf, Brudftrd-Durfu TvHih AJUW) 



THE Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, in 1895, passed an act 
authorizing any city in the State, 
operating four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand or more spindles to establish and 
maintain a textile school for instruc- 
tion in the theory and practical art of 
textile and kindred branches of indus- 
try. This act further provided that, 
under certain conditions, the State 
would contribute towards the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of arfy school 
conforming to the provision of the act. 
Fall River, which at the time of the 
enactment of this act, and also during 
the years that have intervened, con- 
tained the largest number of spindles 
of any textile manufacturing city in 
the country, saw the opportunities 
offered by such a school located in its 
city, and as a result took advantage of 
the act. 

The first building to 
house the school was 
opened to students in the 
spring in 1904. It is sit- 
uated in the center of the 
city and is in close prox- 
imity to two other pub- 
lic institutions, the State 
armory and the public 
library. This building 
is 132 feet in length, 
with an average depth of 
83 feet, and contains 
three stories and a base- 
ment. This structure 
has continued to be the 
main building of the 
school. At the present 
time it contains tiie ad- 
ministration offices, ex- 
hibition room, machine 
shop, carding and spin- 
ning department, chem- 
istry laboratories, engi- 
neering laboratories, de- 
signing and free-hand 
drawing departments and 
the various class rooms 
necessary for such an 
institution. 

During the year 1909 
the first addition was 
completed; this addition, 
known as the mill build- 
ing, is of modem mill 



construction, four stories in height and 
66 feet by 70 feet. The first two floors 
are devoted to weaving, the third floor 
to warp preparation, and the fourth 
floor contains the hand looms, cloth 
room machinery, and card-cutting ma- 
chines. In 191 2, there was completed a 
new power house, consisting of an en- 
gine room 26 feet by 40 feet, a boiler 
house 56 feet by 40 feet, and a pump 
room 15 feet by 25 feet. This struc- 
ture is thoroughly fireproof, has large 
windows on three sides, and a monitor 
roof. 

The last addition to this building was 
completed in 191 3 and consists of a dye 
house 52 feet by 24 feet. This build- 
ing has a saw-tooth roof, ventilation 
specially arranged for a dye and bleach 
house, and is designed somewhat after 
the style of the main building. 
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The Cotton Manufacturing Departmonts 

The cotton manufacturing depart- 
ments are equipped with modem ma- 
chinery from all the leading manufac- 
turers in this cotmtry and also from 
many of the English shops. It is the 
aim of the school to have as many dif- 
ferent makes of the same machines as 
are recognized as standard, thus mak- 
ing it possible to familiarize the student 
with the construction of each. In the 
case of large machines, made up of a 
duplication of the parts, the school has 
not procured full-sized machines, but 
rather has sought to obtain a machine 
of smaller size, one, however, which 
would embrace all the parts found on 
the larger machine. These smaller ma- 
chines have floor space and are at the 
same time equally efficient for instruc- 
tion purposes. In addi- 
tion to the machines, the 
school has a large num- 
ber of models of the im- 
portant parts of cotton 
mill machinery and with 
the use of these models 
much of the instruction 
can be given to better ad- 
vantage than on the ma- 
chine itself. There is 
also a full equipment of 
apparatus for making 
tests and experiments. 
With the equipment in 
the purely cotton manu- 
facturing departments it 
is possible to carry the 
cotton through to the 
cloth and to test the 
product from each pro- 
cess for any imperfec- 
tions that may be present. 
In the weaving de- 
partment the school is 
especially well equipped, 
there being a sufficient 
number of plain and au- 
tomatic looms to care for 
the large classes that en- 
roll each year for fixing 
on these looms, while in 
the fancy end there are 
looms that range from 
the ordinary dobby to a 
Jacquard quilt loom, to- 
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gether with a large number of models 
of box motions, dobby heads, and Jac- 
quard machines mounted on stands for 
demonstration purposes. 

Hat Competent Engineering Sta£F 

The engineering department em- 
braces a mechanical drawing room 
fitted with individual drawing benches ; 
machine shop equipped with machines 
for a large variety of work; experi- 
mental steam-engineering laboratory 
containing a very complete equipment 
of engines, boilers, pumps, valves, in- 
jectors, inspirators, indicators, and 
other apparatus necessary for demon- 
stration purposes; experimental elec- 
trical engineering laboratory which is 
well fitted with appliances necessary 
for instruction in this branch. 



the Bradford-Durfee Textile School 
confines its work to instruction in cot- 
ton manufacturing and other subjects 
that have a direct bearing on this 
branch of the textile industry. The 
school has never sought to enlarge its 
scope by means of adding courses and 
necessary equipment for which the- 
location of the school would seem to 
preclude any demand, believing that its 
greatest usefulness is in the field of 
cotton manufacturing instruction, and 
that by giving its attention to perfect- 
ing such courses as relate closely to 
cotton it would render the largest re- 
turns for the money appropriated. 

The school has always had in mind 
the aiding of the individual and the 
industry, believing that what benefits 
one must of necessity benefit the 



the object of any school is to impart 
knowledge, and it is sufficiently early 
to specisdize on any particular branch 
of the work after one has passed one's 
school days and entered the industry. 

Thus we find that the student tak- 
ing the G)tton Manufacturing Course 
is given work in free-hand drawing, 
engineering, chemistry and dyeing, and 
the departments giving instruction in 
these related subjects have been mate- 
rially enlarged and broadened since 
the school was opened ; so much so in 
fact that each one of them is offering- 
a special course of its own. It should, 
however, be distinctly understood that 
the school has never lost sight of the 
object for which it was founded, to 
give instruction in textiles, and that 
5iis has ever been the hub around 
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The chemistry and dyeing depart- 
ment includes a general experimental 
laboration, an advanced laboration, and 
the d^e house. The general laboratory 
is provided with desks and lockers for 
one hundred and forty students, each 
desk being connected with gas, water, 
and sink, and furnished with reagents. 
The advanced laboratory is equipped 
for thirty-one students, special aids for 
advanced work being provided. 

The dye house contains the neces- 
sary machinery and apparatus to bleach 
and dye raw stock and yams in a prac- 
tical manner. 

Fall River is a textile center given 
over almost wholly to the cotton side 
of the industry, and as a consequence 



other. Probably no textile school in 
the country has gone any further in its 
evening department than has the Fall 
River school in the way of training the 
man for the job, whether the job be 
operating a machine or caring for sev- 
eral machines. At the same time the 
school has not been unmindful of the 
evening student who is seeking some- 
thing beyond the mere routine of the 
operative, and the necessary courses 
for this student are also provided. To 
the day student it is the aim of the 
school to give a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the industry, basing its outline 
of work very largely on the belief that 
the boy in the school should have his 
studies made as broad as possible, since 



which have been built the courses at 
present being offered. 

Course of Instruction Given 

The instruction is given by means of 
lectures and demonstrations. The value 
of the lecture work is materially in- 
creased by means of lecture sheets, 
especially prepared by the heads of the 
departments and duplicated. The stu- 
dent retains these sheets, and conse- 
quently accumulates during his course 
a valuable reference work. Very few 
text-books are used, none whatever in 
the purely textile work as it is not felt 
that there are any works published on 
the different phases of cotton manu- 
facturing which can be adapted to in- 
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stniction work in a school such as this 
one. In such work as chemistry and 
engineering, standard text-books are 
adopted in mai^ cases, although here 
also lecture sheets are freely used. 

The demonstration work is conduct- 
ed on the machinery with which the 
school is so well equipped. While suf- 
ficient stock is run through the ma- 
chines to supply the needs of the weav- 
ing department, yet it is well recognized 
that the best results are not obtain)ed 
by having the student stand over a 
machine and watch it run. Conse- 
quently most of the student's time dur- 
ing the demonstration periods is given 
up to the mechanical construction of 
the machine, the different motions 
found on these machines, the best meth- 



vestigation. The importance of orig- 
inality in designs is dwelt upon and 
many of the ideas of the students, 
worked out in the free-hand drawing 
and design departments, are carried 
through the looms to test their value 
in the finished product. Having the 
advantage of the wide range of ma- 
chinery found in this school, the stu- 
dent becomes familiar with the differ- 
ent jnethods in common use to obtain 
the "same result, and this is a distinct 
benefit which is not generally found in 
a mill. 

Briefly summarized, the instruction 
work is so laid out as to give the 
student the widest possible grounding 
that the time will permit, believing 
that the time to specialize is after one 



product, the General Cotton Manufac- 
turing Course is always recommended. 
The subjects covered are as follows : 

Cotton Yarn Preparation, Warp 
Preparation, Weaving, Designing, 
Cloth Analysis, Dyeing, Mechanical 
Drawing, Machine Shop, Steam and 
Electricity, Free-hand Drawing, Chem- 
istry. 

The Designing and Weaving Course 
is offered for students who wish to 
confine their work largely to the study 
of cloth construction and reproduction. 
The major subjects are weaving, de- 
signing, cloth analysis, free-hand 
drawing, and color. The student who 
follows this course does not receive as 
broad and comprehensive a training as 
the student in the General Cotton 
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ods of setting these different motions, 
faults in the production and their 
remedies; in short, it is the aim of the 
work to give to the student that in- 
struction which will have a tendency 
to cause him to question the reason 
why in every case; not to be content 
with making a setting after a stereo- 
typed manner, but to want to know if 
there is not some better way, and if 
not, then why not. 

Numerous tests are conducted by the 
students to determine the best running 
conditions for different kinds of raw 
stock, and for different products; 
many new appliances are tried out on 
the machines and everything done to 
arouse the interest of die student and 
teach him the benefits of original in- 



has entered the industry; to instill in 
the student a desire to know in all 
cases why certain methods are used to 
obtain certain results and to stimulate 
his originality. 

The Course of Study 

In the day department of the school 
there are four courses offered, as fol- 
lows: 

General Cotton Manufacturing, three 
years. 

Designing and Weaving, two years. 

Chemistry and Dyeing, two years. 

Engineering, two years. 

To the student seeking comprehen- 
sive instruction on the different ma- 
chines used in the manufacture of all 
kinds of cotton cloth from the raw 



course, while on the other hand, he 
receives more complete instruction and 
greater practice in those subjects on 
which he is specializing, and is con- 
sequently prepared immediately upon 
being graduated to perform the duties 
of certain positions to better advantage 
than is the graduate of the general 
course. Owing, however, to his school- 
ing having been along closely confined 
lines, his choice of occupations is some- 
what limited when compared with that 
of the student taking the general 
course. 

The course embraces the following 
subjects : 

Designing, Cloth Analysis, Warp 
Preparation, Weaving, Free-hand 
Drawing, Color. 
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The Qiemistry and Dyeing Course 
is offered for students who wish to 
specialize in the subjects of chemistry 
and dyeing as related to textile work. 
It is adapted to fit young men for re- 
sponsible positions in bleacheries, dye 
and print works; with manufacturers 
of, and dealers in, drugs, chemicals, 
and dye-stuffs, and for such other 
places as require the services of a tex- 



the school has been planned with spe- 
cial reference to the needs of the man 
whose work will bring him in contact 
with textile machinery and textile con- 
struction. In such a course the major 
subjects are mechanical drawing, ma- 
chine shop, steam, and electricity. 
The subjects taught are as follows : 
Mechanism, Mechanical Drawing, 
Machine Shop, Steam, Electricity, Cot- 



nings a week of one and three-quar^ 
ters hours each. It is found that much 
better results are obtained, with these 
small unit courses than 1^ offering 
courses which embrace a niunber of 
subjects and extend over a longer per- 
iod of time. 

The operative who finds himself in 
need of information on a certain 
machine, or even on a certain part of 
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tile or analytical chemist. The sub- 
jects studied are as follows : 

General Chemistry, Quantitative 
Analysis, Organic Chemistry, Indus- 
trial Chemistry, Gas, Fuel and Oil 
Analysis; Chemical Arithmetic; Qual- 
itative Analysis, Commercial Analysis, 
Preparations, Textile Fibers, Bleach- 
ing, Principles of Dyeing, Element of 
Printing, Finishing Cotton Goods. 

The Engineering Course offered by 



ton Yarn Machinery, Weaving Machin- 
ery. 

The Evening Courses are planned to 
meet the needs of the worker in the 
mill, who, in the great majority of 
cases is seeking instruction in one sub- 
ject only. For this reason the work is 
divided into a large number of distinct 
courses, each course dealing with one 
subject, and, if possible, extending over 
one term of thirteen weeks, two eve- 



that machine, is attracted to a school 
where he can obtain that information 
without being compelled to cover a 
large amount of ground which, in his 
opinion, is not germane. Moreover, a 
large number of such students, after 
having completed one course, more 
readily see the advantage of the addi- 
tional instruction and ordinarily will 
return to the school to take up other 
courses. 



WAR TAXES OFF EXPRESS SHIPMENTS 

The war taxes on express shipments, 
heretofore amounting to one cent on 
every twenty cents and fraction there- 
of in transportation charges, were 
removed on January i, when the 
Revenue Act of 1921, became effective. 

So far as the shipments of our trade 
are concerned, this amounts virtually 
to a reduction in express rates of a 
little over five per cent and removes 
the necessity of taking war taxes into 
account in the payment of transporta- 
tion chaiiges. 



The withdrawal of war taxes on ex- 
press will, it is expected, save the 
public approximately $1,500,000 per 
month. In 1920, the Government re- 
ceived through this tax alone $17,502,- 
918. The average express charge was 
approximately $1.50 and the average 
war tax eight cents per shipment. 

The American Railway Express, for 
instance, handles about a million 
pieces a day or nearly 400,000,000 a 
year. All shipments forwarded "pre- 
paid" on or before December 31 were 
assessed the war tax, but shipments 



forwarded "collect" and arriving on or 
after January i, did not have 9ie tax 
assessed. 

The Treasury Department has re- 
quested all claimants, who have c;laims 
pending for overcharges or who file 
such claims after December 31, 192 1, 
to use Treasury Department Form No. 
46 for application for refund of the 
resultant overcharge in tax and file 
this part of the claim separately with 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
within four years from the time the 
tax was paid. 
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Ireland As A World Market 

Prospective new status of the country and the possible influence 
of this on the land as a market for manufactured goods is pre- 
senting itself strongly to the minds of alert American exporters 



T 



(HE possibilities of Ireland as a 
market for manufactured goods 
rarely presents itself to the 
mind of the average export manager 
apart from that of the United King- 
dom generally. As a rule manufac- 
turers who have cultivated the great 
British market have granted agencies 
to London or other English firms for 
the whole United Kingdom, giving no 
particular attention to Wales, Scotland 
or Ireland. 

It is true that all the important 
cities and towns of both Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland can be reached from 
an English center in a few hours, and 
Liverpool, for instance, is particularly 
well situated for cultivation of a 
r^on embracing the great industrial 
centers of northern England, South- 
W em Scotland and Northern Ireland. 
But the day has arrived when 
more intensive cultivation of foreign 
maiicets is essential to maintain and 
steadily expand the outiet for Ameri- 
can goods — 2l cultivation based on that 
persistent energy and intelligent at- 
tention to detail which the German, 
the Briton and the American so suc- 
cessfully exercises in his respective 
home market, modified to meet racial 
and local peculiarities and conditions. 

DMiMly Populated Area 

In the United Kingdom there is a 
population approaching nearly half of 
the United States concentrated in an 
area of that of one of our smaller 
states, and with a per capita consump- 
tion in some articles greater than that 
of the United States and a general 
buying capacity second only to that 
of this cotmtry and some of the Brit- 
ish Dominions. 



Written eepeoially jwr Amkrican Industbiks 
By WILLIAM M. BENNEY 

The per capita buying capacity of 
Ireland is not so high as that of the 
United Kingdom in general, but nev- 
ertheless the trade of four and a half 
millions of people is well worth giving 
time and attention to the cultivation 
thereof. 

At present Ireland has universal 
suflFrage as in England and Scotiand. 
Ireland is represented in the British 
Parliament to a lacger degree in pro- 
portion to population than either Eng- 
land or Scotland, and has the same 
right to support or oppose l^slative 
measures introduced into Pariiament. 
These measures, where not purely 
local, as a rule apply to all parts of 
the Kingdom eqtudly, and of course 
cover taxation and customs duties. 

As a free state with the status of 
a dominion, Ireland would forego the 
privilege of seats in the British Par- 
liament and taking part in the gov- 
ernment of Englishmen, Scotclunen 
and Welshmen in their local affairs, 
but would control its own fiscal af- 
fairs and be free to impose such cus- 
toms duties on imported goods as the 
majority of Irishmen might desire. 

Hardly a ProtectiTe Policy 

There would undoubtedly be a 
strong movement on the part of 
Irishmen to encourage Irish industry 
by the imposition of tariff duties on 
competing foreign goods, whether 
British or other. It is very doubtful, 
however, that a protective policy 
could be agreed on in face of a prob- 
ably stronger opposition because of 
possible tariff retaliation on the part 
of Britain, which is and must remain 
by far the most valuable market for 



Irish agn'cultural and pastoral prod- 
ucts which now form tiie larger part 
of Irish exports. But whe'^hcr or not 
a tariff stimulus be given to Irish in- 
dustry, power to provide its own rev- 
enues and control its own customs 
and other fiscal resources without con- 
sulting its partners of the United 
Kingdom undoubtedly will encourage 
many experiments in industry and 
commerce, some of which may fairly 
be expected to result in enlarging 
Irish industries, increasing Irish pro- 
duction generally and thereby devel- 
oping both export and import trade. 

Independence Will Stimulate Industry 

With the new feeling of national 
independence and freedom from po- 
litical strife enterprising Irishmen at 
home and abroad will turn their pro- 
lific minds to plans for placing the 
home land in a more prominent place 
among the industrial and commercial 
as well as the agricultural nations. 
Once assured of political stability, 
many Irishmen abroad will be willing 
to risk their money in enterprises for 
the development of Irish resources. 

These resources are many and some 
of them have long been developed to 
a d^ree of excellence recognized 
throughout the world. This is par- 
ticularly true of certain textile prod- 
ucts — Irish linen, Irish poplin and 
Irish friezes. Irish laces testify to 
the manual dexterity and inherent ar- 
tistic taste of the people. Shipbuild- 
ing on the largest scale and the many 
machine shops and foundries in con- 
nection therewith illustrate Irish engi- 
neering capacity. 

But Ireland is still predominantiy 
an agricultural country and in the re- 
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markable fertility of its soil and in 
its mild and moist climate has excep- 
tional advantage for bringing a laiige 
variety of vegetables and fruits to a 
high degree of perfection and in pro- 
viding pasture for cattle resulting in 
producing meat products sought after 
by all discriminating palates. Irish 
butter and Irish bacon are illustra- 
tions. 

Fisherie* Present Great Posnbilities 

It is, perhaps, in products of the 
soil even more than in purely manu- 
facturing industries (important as 
they may also be) that Ireland's larger 
material development in the immedi- 
ate future may be looked for. The 
perfection of its small fruits, as well 
as many v^etables, point to the possi- 
bilities of an important canning in- 
dustry, and this again suggests the 



further development of the rich fish- 
eries of the Irish coasts, the product 
of which in canned form would ap- 
peal to the appetites of many peo- 
ples. 

The value of Irish commerce in 1919 
is estirtiated by the Irish Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion (reduced in round numbers to 
dollars at par rate of exchange) at 
$1,625,000,000 of which amount 768 
millions represent imports and 856 
millions exports. 

These figures indicate a very high 
degree of both productive and con- 
suming capacity on the part of a pop- 
ulation of four and a half millions ; in 
fact, more than double per capita that 
of the per capita foreign commerce of 
the United States. This comparision, 
however, would not be strictly fair 



Education For Foreign Trade 



SINCE the practical inauguration of 
systematic instruction in the princi- 
ples and practice of foreign trade 
development under the auspices of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers at its general offices in New York 
City, in the winter of 1913-14, there 
has been a rapid growth of the idea of 
providing courses of instruction in 
foreign trade by our higher institu- 
tions of learning, so that there is now 
ennumerated in a recent circular issued 
by the National Bureau of Education 
a list of seventy-one colleges and uni- 
versities which provide courses of 
study and preparation for foreign 
service and foreign trade in particular. 
These institutions include Harvard, 
Brown, Yale, Pennsylvania, Columbia 
and Leland Stanford and other col- 
lies and universities. 

Of the seventy higher institutions in 
which the special training is now 
offered, the ten highest report each 
more than 100 students taking foreign 
trade, a total enrollment for the ten 
institutions of 2,255 students, about 
one-fifth of the total number of stu- 
dents enrolled for all courses in col- 
legiate schools of business reporting 
to the Bureau of Education only five 
years ago. The University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, heads the list with 407 
students. New York University is 
second, with 401 students. 

The variety and character of instruc- 
tion now being offered as preparation 
for foreign trade in our larger uni- 
versities reveal at a glance the 
satisfactory educational response in 
this field to the demands of business in 
recent years for a thoroughly trained 
and informed personnel in the conduct 
of our rapidly developing foreign 
trade. 



It is unfortunate that just as these 
courses of training are so well estab- 
lished in so many of our educational 
institutions that world conditions are 
such that the opportunities for the 
graduates during the present year 
securing positions in which their 
knowledge can be well utilized will be 
,so few. But with the improvement 
in international commerce, to the 
promotion of which leaders in states- 
manship, finance, industry and eco- 
nomics in all countries are now 
devoting so much attention, and which 
will ultimately produce results, will 
it is to be hoped in the comparatively 
near future rapidly afford openings 
for the majority, if not all, of the 
young men who have seriously fitted 
themselves for intelligently taking up 
lines of work connected with our 
overseas trade activities. 



HARDING'S INDUSTRIAL 

PEACE TEMPLE 

(Continued from page 33.) 
most deadly weapon organized selfish- 
ness can employ against society. 

"The public interest requires that 
the possession and exercise of power 
through combination shall be accom- 
panied by corresponding responsi- 
bility. Every association, whether 
of employers or employes, must be 
equally subject to public authority 
and legally answerable for its own 
conduct and that of its agents. 

"The life of g^overnment is its power 
to function. The right of government 
employes to adequate hearing and just 
and generous treatment must be amply 
protected, but the right of such em- 
ployes to combine to stop or obstruct 
the operation of government does not 
exist. 



as, necessarily, a large proportion of 
the Irish commerce would be classed 
as domestic, seeing that the great bulk 
of the business is with other parts of 
the United Kingdom — ^England, Wales 
and Scotland. 

ClaMed as Orertaat Commerce 

But as a free state and the conse- 
quent separation of Irish customs from 
that of the United Kingdom, Irish 
trade with Great Britain will be 
classed as overseas commerce — ^im- 
ports and exports — ^and the figures 
quoted indicate how important a mar- 
ket Ireland already is and its great 
possibilities with an increasing popu- 
lation (which the prosperity of the 
war years for Ireland has brought 
about) and concentration of the ener- 
gies of the people on commerce and 
industry instead of political agitation. 



"The paramount common interest in 
continuous public utility service em- 
powers and obligates the government 
to control all combination to paralyze 
or obstruct it and requires the ultimate 
submission of disputes threatening the 
interruption of such service to impar- 
tial adjudication without depriving the 
community of it. 

"To preserve equality before the 
law, the same principles of conduct 
must apply to all classes of citizens un- 
der like circumstances. To make or 
propose to make it right and lawful 
for one class of citizens to do that 
which is unlawful or criminal when 
done by another class, or to prohibit 
or pretend to prohibit tiie use of public 
funds to enforce any law against an 
excepted group of possible offenders, 
is vicious. It should be condemned in 
principle and offending enactments re- 
pealed." 

President Harding's recommendation 
may be taken, not as partisan or repre- 
senting an inspiration from employer or 
employe, but as reflecting the attitude 
of the public toward strikes. Govern- 
ment officials tell us that the country 
has been losing $3,000,000,000 a year 
by reason of strikes. This is enough 
to move the President to some such a 
recommendation as he has made. Em- 
ployers, who are already bound by r^- 
ulations and restrictions, will favor the 
recommendation, of course; while 
some of the labor leaders will denounce 
it as reactionary. 

But this recommendation is no more 
reactionary than the calling of the Con- 
ference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ments ; it was inspired by and has the 
unquestioned support of all the people 
of the country, who are sick of wars, 
sick of strikes and sick of reactionary 
groups that would keep the country in 
a foment to satisfy their own selfish 
ambitions. 
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An American Memorial For Brazil 



Gift to he made this year in connection with the celebration 
to he held in Rio de Janeiro to commemorate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the independence of the South American Republic 



A 



COMMITTEE has recently 
been formed to enlist nation- 
wide support for a plan to pre- 
sent Brazil with a memorial on behalf 
of the American people, in connection 
with the celebration to be held in Rio 
de Janeiro this year to commemorate 
the one-himdredth anniversary of Bra- 
zil's independence. 

The movement originated with the 
American colony in Brazil, and so high- 
ly was it regarded that it was at once 
adopted by the American Qiamber of 
Commerce for Brazil, in Rio de Jan- 
eiro. It is to cooperate with this Cham- 
ber that the committee for the United 
States has been originated. 

Once the plan was revealed in the 
United States, it commanded the ready 
sympathy of men prominent in inter- 
national affairs, many of whom offered 
to serve on the American committee, 
the officers of which are : John L. Mer- 
rill, president of All-America Cables, 
Inc., chairman; C. A. Richards, vice- 
chairman; John H. Allen, president of 
American Foreign Banking Corpora- 
tion, treasurer, and Leslie E. Freeman, 
secretary. 

The other members of the commit- 
tee are as follows : Lawrence Armour, 
vice-president of Armour & Company ; 
Newcomb Carlton, president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company; 
James Carson, president, Pan-Ameri- 
^J can Advertising Association; Charles 
Lyon Chandler, foreign manager. Corn 
Exchange National Bank of Philadel- 
phia; J. T. Cosby, vice-president, Na- 
tional City Bank of New York; D. E. 
Ddgado, export manager, Eastman 
Kodak Company; Henry J. Fuller, 
vice-president, Fairbanks Morse Com- 
pany; M. R. Gano, president, Gano 
Moore Company; Elbert H. Gary, 
chairman of board, U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration; Peter H. Goldsmith, director, 
Inter-American Div., American Asso- 
ciation for International Conciliation; 
Franklin Johnston, publisher, Ameri- 
can Exporter; Julius G. Lay, of Spey- 
er & Company; W. S. Gavan, vice- 
president, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
Corporation; H. C. Lewis, general 
manager. National Paper & Type Com- 
pany; John Bassett Moore, president, 
Fan-American Society; Charles M. 
Muchnic, vice-president, American Lo- 
comotive Sales Corporation; Frank C. 
Munson, president, Munson Steamship 



Proposed Memorial for Braxfl 

Line; T. S. B. Nielsen, of Sorenson 
& Nielsen; Charles H. Pratt, presi- 
dent, Pratt & Brake Corporation; Ker- 
mit Roosevelt, vice-president, Kerr 
Steamship Company; Jordan Herbert 
Stabler, vice-president. Strong & Trow- 
bridge Company; A. H. Titus, presi- 
dent. First Federal Foreign Banking 
Association; D. G. Wing, president. 
First National Bank of Boston; 
Charles A. Stone, president, American 
International Corporation; Lewis E. 
Pierson, chairman of board, Irving Na- 



.tional Bank, and Samuel Vauclain, 
president, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

The movement has received a warm 
endorsement from Secretary of State 
Hughes. 

"I am heartily in sympathy with the 
laudable motives that prompted the 
members of the Americpan Chamber 
of Commerce for Brazil, the Ameri- 
can Colony in Brazil, and other Ameri- 
can citizens, in the initiation of this 
undertaking," said Mr. Hughes. "It 
would seem to me a commendable thing 
and in harmony with the sentiments to 
be commemorated by the proposed gift, 
to have it the result of the spontaneous 
and concerted effort on the part of 
many private individuals, financial and 
commercial institutions and Chambers 
of Commerce that are directly related 
to and interested in the welfare of the 
people of Brazil and in commercial in- 
tercourse between that country and the 
United States." 

Announcing the formation of the 
American committee, Chairman John 
L. Merrill said : 

"The various nations will vie with 
each other in paying fitting honor to 
Brazil on the occasion of her Centen- 
nial. But of particular significance to 
us is the fact that a great host of priv- 
ate citizens interested in Brazil are also 
taking steps to tiiis same end, in an 
endeavor to supplement governmental 
participation in the Centennial with 
some unofficial act, symbolic of the 
bond of sympathy existing between the 
Brazilian people and themselves. I 
consider the present a singularly happy 
moment for us, of the United States 
of America, to approach our task, 
which may be likewise termed our priv- 
il^e. In this war-sick world, strug- 
gling under the burden of enormous 
debts, we are beginning to hear, on all 
sides, a new and far-reaching cry for 
cooperation between nations, and a bet- 
ter understanding between our peoples. 

"Particularly should countries pos- 
sessing a similarity of thought and pur- 
pose be brought into an ever closer 
spirit of good will towards one an- 
other. With this in mind, our commit- 
tee has, naturally, welcomed the oppor- 
tunity of aiding in a work which we 
believe is destined to cement even firm- 
er our friendship with Brazil. 

"Mr. Charies Keck, of New York, 
whose sincere and brilliant work as a 
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sculptor has earned him world-wide 
recognition, has been selected to pro- 
duce the memorial. His design con- 
sists of a colossal figure in bronze, 
symbolic of Friendship, supported on a 
lofty and imposing pedestd of stone, 
enriched with bas-reliefs. At the base 
are four standing figures: George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln rep- 
resenting the United States ; Jose Boni- 
facio and Rio Branco representing 



Brazil. The lower part of the pedestal 
has three bas-reliefs, one depicting the 
signing of the American Declaration 
of Independence, another Dom Pedro 
I. declaring Brazil's independence of 
Portugal at the Ypirai^^ River, and 
the third a scene symbolical of the last- 
ing friendship of the two countries. 
The monument will be approximately 
60 feet in height and there will be 
inscribed upon it a statement that It 



Northern Europe Confident 



BUSINESS men in Scandinavia 
believe the worst of their difi&cul- 
ties are past and that from now on 
any change which takes place will be 
in the nature of improvement, accord- 
ing to C O. Corwin, Assistant Cash- 
ier of the Irving National Bank, who 
has just return^ from a ten we^^' 
trip through countries in northern 
Europe. 

While no great progress is expected 
in the next few months, he said, the 
bankers and merchants of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and Finland are 
loddng forward confidently to better 
thii^. Two of tiiese countries, Den- 
maric and Sweden, have felt German 
competition keenly in foreign trade, 
though in Sweden, at Iciast, it is be- 
lieved that this condition will not long 
continue. 

"Aided by her low exchange and 
tew labor costs," Mr. Corwin said, 
"Germany has made it virtually im- 
possible for Denmark to export fac- 
tory-made articles. On the other 
hand, exports of Denmark's butter 
and dairy products have been quite 
satisfactory for several months, and 
this has been reflected in Danish ex- 
change. The banking situation seems 
sound, with speculation pretty well 
eliminated. 

"Swedish industry also has suf- 
fered from German competition, and 
many of the largest plants are mark- 
ing time. High exchange rates and 
comparatively high wages have kept 
the country out of the world's mark- 
ets. Germany can go to Sweden and 
charter and operate Swedish ships 
at about one-sixth of the labor cost 
which Sweden must pay. There 
seems to be a very definite feeling, 
however, that labor costs ultimately 
will be more nearly equalized. The 
Swedes say that Germany is not in a 
position to extend credit, and that 
German-made goods are inferior in 
quality to their own. For these rea- 
sons, they expect later to regain at 
least a reasonable share of foreign 
trade. 

"The pulp and paper industry is in 
a difficult position as a result of the 



high rate of exchange. Both Finland 
and Norway, with their comparatively 
depreciated currencies, have an ad- 
vantage in foreign sales. The flow 
of Russian gold into Sweden seems 
to be about at an end, but this may be 
regarded as encouraging. Many per- 
sons think this gojid has been largely 
responsible for die high exchange 
rate. Sweden is quite rich agricultu- 
rally and is encouraging the raising 
of food products and beef cattle so 
that it will not have to buy as much 
abroad as formerljr. The banking 
situation seems satisfactory. Bank- 
ers feel that the situation is well in 
hand, and that while there may be 
some increase of unemployment dur- 
ing the winter, conjlitions will improve 
in the spring. 

"Shipping, fishing and the produc- 
tion of wocS pulp and paper are Nor- 
way's chief industries. Most of the 
ships are idle, and those whidi are 
running are barely making expenses 
owing to high Jabor costs and low 
freight rates. An encouragmg feature 
of the situation, however, is that the 
Norwegian shipowners, in one way or 
another, have cleaned up the contracts 
they placed in England for new ships, 
and while some had to take heavy 
losses, they know now where they 
stand. 

"The fishing industry is showing 
improvement Some time ago, Spain 
and Portugal placed a virtual embargo 
against Norwegian fish in retaliation 
for Norway's refusal to buy Spanish 
and Portuguese wines. In the last 
few months, however, Norway has 
been selling fish in considerable quan- 
tities to Italy and other countries, and 
many boats that were laid up iare get- 
ting good catches and disposing of 
them. Incidentally, Norway's prohi- 
bition law, which was responsible for 
the break with Spain and Portu^l. is 
criticised in that it has deprived the 
government of revenue, has disrupted 
old trade relationships and has failed 
to prohibit. Smuggling seems to be 
indulged in freely, and more liquor is 
used than before the law went into 
effect. 



is the gift of the citizens of the United 
States of America. 

"The Brazilian Government has of- 
fered to provide a site for the memor- 
ial in the city of Rio de Janeiro, and 
for this purpose has selected a prom- 
inent location on the Avenida Presi- 
dente Wilson, overlooking the most 
beautiful harbor in the world, where 
tiie monument will stand as a con- 
stant reminder of our love for Brazil." 



"The Norwegian wood pulp and 
paper manufacturers expect to do 
better when winter closes the Baltic 
and makes exporting by Finland 
difiicult. Recent consolidations have 
strengthened the pjositions of certain 
banks, and there is a general confi- 
dence that the important institutions 
will weather the situation in good 
shape. 

"The low rate of Finnish exchange 
virtually prevents that country from 
making purchases abroad. The coun- 
try has suffered from a tendency to- 
ward extravagance, both on the part 
of the government and by individuals, 
and also from reports which have been 
circulated by Bolshevist activities. I 
believe that Finland is in quite a safe 
position in this particular." 

ITALIAN INDUSTRIAL SFTUATION 

The French Government has given 
notice of its intention to end the com- 
mercial treaty which has been in force 
with Italy since 1898. While this has 
been somewhat of a surprise to Italian 
people, it is pointed out that the action 
of the French Government is the na- 
tural result of changed conditions in 
tariff relations with otfier nations. Both 
governments are actively n^;otiating 
a modus vivendi which will come into 
force at the conclusion of the three 
month's notice, thus allowing the final 
treaty to be drawn up witfi the full 
consideration its importance demands. 

Considerable interest was aroused in 
November by the criticism made by the 
ex-premier Giolitti on the fiscal policy 
of the present government, which hats 
relieved industry of some of the heav- 
iest burdens which threatened it, and 
these criticisms will doubtless have an 
echo in the parliamentary debates. A 
policy of drastic economy is the most 
pressing need of the moment, but at 
the same time it must be tempered to 
find the large sums necessary for pub- 
lic works to reduce unemployment and 
ensure that atmosphere of social peace 
essential to ordered progress. The 
money for these will, however, be 
found as far as possible, through local 
agencies, savings-banks, cooperative 
consortiums, etc., as the countq^ is re- 
solutely opposed to a policy of further 
inflation. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 



The inquiries for American goods received by the National Association of Manufacturers 
from abroad will now appear in these columns. In order that the cc«ifidential nature of the 
inquiries may be preserved for the benefit of oiu- members, the addresses of inquirers will not 
be printed in ''American Industries/' but the inquiries are numbered, so that members inter- 
ested in commimicating with any of the inquirers may obtain the addresses by writing to 
the Foreign Trade Department of the Association at 50 Church Street, New York, and 
mentioning the number or numbers whose addresses they may desire. 

Where no language is mentioned, letters in English will be understood. 



Provisions, canned goods, cereals, 
salted fish, soap, hardware, iron and 
steel products and other staple lines. A 
native of Porto Rico, who has been for 
some time export manager of a paper 
manufacturing company in the United 
States, will leave in December to es- 
tablish himself in Porto Rico as agent 
for American manufacturers. He 
wishes to hear from firms interested in 
being represented in Porto Rico. (96) 



MEXICO 

Rice grinding mill for grinding 
into very fine powder; also fancy glass 



xucc gruKung mm tor gnnding 
into very fine powder; also fancy glass 
bottles and jars for perfumery and 
toilet creams. The inquirer desires to 
hear from American manufacturers. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (153) 

Gasoline or kerosene motor of 5 
or 6 H. P. of good construction and 
with as low fuel consumption as pos- 
sible. The inquirer in Mexico desires 
to hear from a manufacturer prepared 
%^ to give him agency. Correspondence 
in Spanish. (154) 



School supplies and office equip- 
ment A dealer and agent, specializing 
in these lines, wishes to represent 
manufacturers. Correspondence 
Spanish. (155) 



m 



Flour of the better quality, pure 
lard and compound lard. The inquir- 
er desires to hear from American 
manufacturers open for representation 
in Mexico. Correspondence in Span- 
ish. (156) 



CUBA 

Saws, saw tools, circular knives, 
machine knives, mill saws, metal saws 
and similar equipment. A firm of 
agents desire to hear from manufac- 
turers not rqn-esented in Cuba. (157) 



General hardware, plumber's sup- 
uolies, kitchenware, paints, varnishes, 
pig iron, slabs, billets, sheet, bars and 
odier metal goods. An established 
agent representing some prominent 
manufacturers is open for additional 
lines. (158) 



Heavy and light hardware, build- 
ing hardware, industrial supplies and 
food products. The inquirer desires 
to secure American agency connections. 

(159) 



Piano stools; also tables or cab- 
inets for phonographs witfi special 
drawers for holding records. Corre- 
spondence in Spanish. (160) 



Polishing materials such as black- 
green English stones or similar mate- 
rial for polishing cement columns and 
artificial marble work are of interest 
to a firm of engineers in Havana. ( 161 ) 



Food products of all kinds for 
Cuba. The inquirer desires to hear 
from American manufacturers pre- 
pared to give their representation for 
Cuba. Correspondence in Spanish. 
(162) 



PORTO RICO 

Agencies for Porto Rico. A re- 
cently established firm of agents and 
commission merchants in Porto Rico 
who have an office in New York, are 
interested in representing manufactur- 
ers of such lines as galvanized sheet 
steel, nails, barbed wire, office supplies, 
sole leather, shoemakers* supplies, arti- 
ficial butter, wrapping paper, bags and 
provisions. (163) 



Electrical materials, including 
wooden posts for lighting systems, 
wooden brackets, pins, molding, etc. A 
firm of retail dealers are in the market 
for these goods. (164) 



Food products such as rice, flour, 
bacon, ham, starch and fish; also oils, 
paints and kindred goods. A long es- 
tablished merchant desires to secure 
American agencies. ( 165 ) 



OTHER WEST INDIES 
Spruce and pine lumber for boards 
and beams is required by a party in 
Martinique. Correspondence in 

French. (166) 



Staves for making barrels and 
barrel heads. The inquirer states he 
can negotiate for an entire boat load to 
Martinique at r^^r seasons. Ship- 
ment point must be near Mobile or 
New Orleans. Correspondence in 
French. (167) 



Automobiles, motor trucks, auto- 
mobile accessories, dry goods and food- 
stuffs of all kinds. Importers and 
commission agents in Trinidad wish to 
extend their connections with shippers 
in the United States. (168) 



Windmills for pumping water 
from deep wells equipped witfi electric 
generators to produce electric current 
for storage batteries. Catalogues, 
prices, and general information is re- 
quested. Correspondence in Spanish. 
(169) 



Hosiery, knitting machinery for 
silk hosiery, and silk yams for hosiery ; 
machinery, looms and apparatus for 
the manufacture of silk and raw mate- 
rials for same; looms and textile ma- 
chinery generally for the manufacture 
of cotton shirtings. The inquirer de- 
sires to hear from American manufac- 
turers. (170) 



BRAZIL 
Hiardware and notions. One of 
the partners of a firm of agents in 
Brazil who is in New York until tfie 
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middle of January, wishes to make 
arrangements with manufacturers in- 
terested in representation in Brazil. 
(170 



CHILE 
Pea shelling and splitting macfain- 
cry and equipment for cleaning and 
sifting peas; machinery for spinning 
hemp fiber, for braiding the yam, and 
for making soles for "alpargatas" (na- 
tive shoes). An inquirer in Chile re- 
quests detailed information r^;arding 
tfiis equipment. Correspondence in 
Spanish. (172) 



Wooden pipe or conduit manu&ic- 
turing equipment, including appara- 
tus for cutting, drying and planing 
wood, for winding the pipes with wire 
and for applying water proof coating. 
The inquirer desires to receive quota- 
tions on complete outfit. Correspond- 
ence in Spanish. (173) 



Textiles, hosiery, underwear, shirt- 
ings, drills, cambrics, cashmeres, print 
cloths, coal and coal oil, cement, lym- 
ber, paraffine, glass, iron and steel 
products, wax, gasoline, kerosene, con- 
densed and evaporated milk, salmon, 
rice, flour and kird. The inquirers in 
Chile are starting an import and com- 
mission business and desire to hear 
from American manufacturers. (203) 

COLOMBIA 
Equipment for making sugar tab- 
lets. A sugar planter in Peru is 
planning to engage in the manufacture 
of supr cakes or tablets, also mixed 
with fruits or parched com in various 
attractive shapes, the material used be- 
ing "chancaca," a paste obtained from 
cane juice. He requests detailed par- 
ticukirs regarding apparatus, moulds 
and other equipment necessary, and al- 
so cardboard boxes and supplies re- 
quired. He wishes to handle 2,500 to 
4,000 pounds of juice per day of 10 
hours. Correspondence in Spanish. 
(174) 



Folding paper boxes suiUble for 
the drug trade, for packing goods and 
bottles ; also stationery, paper bags and 
allied lines. The mquirer requests 
samples and quotations. Correspond- 
ence in Spanish. (175) 



Meny-go-roimds, preferably with 
organ. The inquirer requests quota- 
tions and details. Correspondence in 
Spanish. (176) 



Toys and specialties in goods of 
all kinds suitable for the 5 and 10 cent 
store trade are of interest to merchants 
in Colombia. (177) 



AUSTRALIA 
Electrical supplies, general hard- 
ware and automobile accessories. A 
recently established firm of agents wish 
to make connections with American 
manufacturers. A New York export 
house advises that all purchases which 
the concern may make for their own 
accotmt will be paid for by the New 
York house. (178) 



JAPAN 
Rubber thread for textiles request- 
ed by a braid manufacturing concern in 
Japan. The inquirers desire quota- 
tions, samples and terms. (179) 

CHINA 
Quarrying machinery for cutting 
limestone, rails and trolleys for trans- 
porting the stone; also cement, brick 
making and rice milling machinery. A 
party in Hongkong wishes to hear 
from American manufacturers. (180) 

Machine for hermetically closing 
tins without soldering ; also machine 
for sterilizing fruits in the can. A pro- 
visions dealer in China requests com- 
plete data with quotations, terms and 
descriptions. Correspondence in Ital- 
ian. (181) 



Medical supplies and paper. An 
American firm of importers and agents 
wish to hear from manufacturers who 
would be prepared to carry consign- 
ment stocks in China. (182) 

INDIA 
Tobacco grinding apparatus suit- 
able for grinding natural damp tobac- 
co stems and stalks to finest powder. 
Illustration and quotation on mill that 
can be run 4 to 7 brake H. P. are re- 
quired. (183) 

Drills and twills in khaki and blue 
for the manufacture of uniforms for 
soldiers and constables. The inquirers 
state they will shortly be in the market 
for these materials, their annual re- 
quirements being 300,000 to 400,000 
)rards. (184) 



ASIA MINOR 
Macaroni flour and oleo oils for 
Asia Minor. A firm in Smyrna wish 
to hear from manufacturers prepared 
to export these goods. Correspondence 
in French. (185) 



AFRICA 

Cigarette making machines of all 
kinds for South Africa. The inquirer 
desires catalogues and quotations. 
(186) 



Agencies for Egjrpt. The inquirei% 
who has a very good knowledge of the 



Egyptian market, wishes to represent 
American manufacturers of lines suit- 
able for that market Correspondence 
in French. (187) 



Canned goods, pork products of 
all lands principally sausages, cheese 
and food products generally for Al- 
geria; also machinery supplies of all 
kinds for equipping stone yards. Cor- 
respondence in French. ( 188) 



Leaf tobacco, particularly Burley, 
Kentucky and Maryland varieties. An 
inquirer in North Africa wishes to hear 
from American shippers. Correspond- 
ence in French. (189) 



GREAT BRITAIN 
Tinned iron basting spoons and 
similar products for Gteat Britain. A 
leading firm of America nmanufactur- 
ers' agents state thev can do a large 
trade m this line. (190) 



Pulp making apparatus, suitable 
for pulping leather waste cuttings is re- 
quired by a party in Great Britain. 
(19O 

FRANCE 
Machine tools and metal working 
tools such as boring bars, boring tools, 
countersinks, reamers and similar tools. 
The inquirer desires complete particu- 
lars, catalogues and quotations. (192) 



SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
Cotton waste, leather belting and 
other machinery supplies. An agent 
in Spain wishes to represent American 
manufacturers. ( 195 ) 



Knitting machinery for hosiery, 
looms of all kinds for cottons and silks, 
carpet making looms, and embroidery 
making maclunery; also fine mercer- 
ized and unbleached cotton. Corre- 
spondence in Portuguese. (196) 

GREECE 
Cotton sheeting for Greece. An 
agent wishing to represent an Ameri- 
can mill states that he can do a large 
business in this line. Correspondence 
in French. (202) 
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Office equipment, including verti- 
cal steel filing cases, typewriters, mani- 
folding and copying machines, letter 
copying presses and other modem of- 
fice equipment. A firm of agents 
specializing in office apparatus desires 
to secure American agency connections. 
Correspondence in French. (193) 

Hosiery of all kinds in cotton, lisle, s . 
merceriz^ and silk. A firm of im- V / 
porters wish to hear from American 
suppliers. (194) 
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SHIPPERS AND THE FREIGHT RATES 

(Continued from page 20.) 
about 6,000 of these reductions on va- 
rious commodities, and when put into 
effect by the several railroads amount 
to many times 6,000 changes. 

The point was developed that a ten 
per cent reduction in rates on agricul- 
tural products would reduce annually 
the revenues of the Wabash railroad 
approximately $1,233,034, or 2.55 per 
cent of its gross revenues, computed on 
the traffic of 1921 ; for the New York 
Central lines a reduction of $3,053,000, 
or 1.50 per cent of the gross freight 
earnings ; for the Pennsylvania $5,800,- 
000, or 1.26 per cent of the gross rev- 
enues ; for the Erie railroad $1,250,000, 
or 1.25 per cent of the gross income; 
for the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford and the Centpd of New Eng- 
land railroads $365,000, or 1.25 per 
cent of the total, and for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western railroad 
$990,720, or 1.46 per cent of the gross 
earnings. 

Bfllieret World Conditions Improving 

"The railroads are not in a position 
to experiment beyond what tfiey al- 
ready have done in lowering rates at 
this time," said George M. Shriver, 
vice-president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad. "It has been recognized 
as a fundamental principle that the 
country should have a strong and 
effective transportation system, and 
rate scales have been regulated and ad- 
justed in conformance with this prin- 
ciple. With this as a basis, it does not 
appear that it is to the interest of the 
business of the country, or of the pub- 
lic generally, that these rates should be 
brought down permanently until the 
deflation processes now operating to- 
ward a pre-war level of costs have been 
more completely realized than they are 
at the present time. 

"The underlying conditions of the 
world appear to be improving generally. 
While current operating costs are on a 
basis which affords an inadequate re- 
turn to the roads, the basic elements of 
cost are declining, and with indication 
that they will continue to decline, so 
that in the not distant future railroad 
transportation may again be brought 
to the position of a low priced commod- 
ity — slower than in any other country." 

In taking up the financial condition 
of the railroads at this time, Mr. 
Shriver designated the year of 1916 as 
a basis of comparison with the years 
of 1920 and 1921. He pointed out, 
however, that 1916 was a year of sub- 
stantial traffic handled under favorable 
operating conditions, while 1920 was 
exceptional in the fact that for the 
first two months the properties were 
operated under Federal control, and 
these two months carried some extra- 



ordinary expenses incident to the con- 
clusion of such operation. 

The total operating revenue in 1916 
was $3,596,865,766, with a net ope- 
rating income that was applicable to 
interest and other corporate purposes 
of $1,040,084,517. The increase in 
revenue in 1920 over that of 191 6, due 
to increased traffic and increased rates, 
aggregated $2,581,522,280. 

But during these four years the 
wages were increased, so that in 1920 
the outlay in wages alone was $2,193,- 
967,278 more than in 1916. The cost 
of fuel in 1920 over 1916 was $452,- 
229,229, making a total increased cost 
on these two items of $2,646,196,507. 
Other expenses increased in the sum 
of $827,870,197, so that the total in- 
crease in expenses in 1920 over 1916 
was in excess of the increase in rev- 
enues in the sum of $892,544,424. In 
other words, the increase in expenses 
for the four years amounted to $3,474,- 
066,704. These increases brought the 
revenue down to a net sum of $147,- 
540,093, and from which is to be de- 
ducted a sum of $125,878,311 as 
increases in taxes, hire of equipment 
and rents, leaving the net operating 
income in 1920 available for interest , 
and other corporate purposes of $21,- 
661,781. Taking the business of the 
roads as a whole, the revenues in- 
creased during the four-year period by 
71.77 per cent, while the total expenses 
increased during the same period by 
^47-37 per cent. The total hours on 
duty of all employes in 1920 was 7.68 
per cent larger than in 191 6. but the 
total wages paid in 1920 was 149.39 
per cent greater than in 1916. 

Mr. Shriver pointed out that the 
Director General of Railroads still owes 
the railroads as unpaid compensation 
the sum of $459,609,114, and for de- 
preciation and property retired the sum 
of $313,239,824, making a total due 
from the Government of $772,848,938. 
There is the sum of $196,486,079 due 
to the Director General in open ac- 
counts, which brings the balance down 
to $576,362,859. The Director Gen- 
eral has estimated that the sum of 
$48,396,000 will be required to make 
up the difference between the material 
taken over by the Government with the 
railroads, and that returned to the car- 
riers, and making a total estimated bal- 
ance due the railroads, subject to the 
adjustment of final accounts, of $624,- 
758,859. 



FOREIGN POSTAGE RATE CUT 

Postmaster Morgan, in New York 
City, announces that on and after Jan- 
uary I, 1922, the domestic postage rate 
of two cents an ounce or fraction there- 
of will apply to letters for Argentina, 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Jamaica 
and Martinique. 




DOLLARS PLUS 



9 9 9 



If you are operating a plant* 

factory, or even a steamship, 

(wherever steam is used) you 

should become familiar with 

PEECO PRODUCTS 

Here are some of them: 

STEAM TRAPS 
STEAM SEPARATORS 
STEAM STRAINERS 
STEAM METERS 
PUMPS (aU Idnds) 
AIR COMPRESSORS 



Gunplete catalogue and specification sheet 
will be mailed gladly on request 



Dl illT ENiaNEERDK AND 
1 Lillll EQ(nPHENTCO.,lic 

192 Broadwaj. NEW YORK, U. 8. A. 

BRANCHES 

Mass., Boston, 10 High Street 
Rhode Is., Providence, 511 Westminster St. 
Conn., Bridgeport, 945 Main Street 
New York, Syracnie, 445 So. Warren St. 
New York, Watertown, 224 Factory St. 
New Jersey, Newark, 845 Broad Street 
N. J., Atlantic City, 11 S. N. Carolina Ave. 
Penn., Philadelphia, 527 Com'l Trust Bldg. 
Penn., Plttshnrg, 217 Water Street 
No. Carolina, Asherille. P. O. Box 667 
(Georgia, Newman, P. O. Box 246 
Louisiana, New Orleans, Whitney Bldg. 
Kentucky, LouisWlle, 111 No. 8d St. 
Ohio, Cincinnati, 8621 Columbia Ave. 
Ohio, Cleveland, 629 Bucid Ave. 
Ohio, Youngstown, 607 Stambaugh Bldg. 
Illinois, Chicago, 2457 8. Western Ave. 
Missouri, St. Louis, 1987 Ry. Bxch. Bldg. 
Missouri, Kans. City, 812 Elmhurst Bldg. 
Neb., Omaha, 504 First Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
Okla., Tulsa., 426 Iowa Bldg. 
Colo., Denver, 982 Equitable Bldg. 
Calif.. San Francisco, 116 Mission St. 
Wash., Spokane, South 2818 Scott St. 
Virgin Islands, St. Thomas, Main Street 
Can., Montr'l, H. P. Ross, 180 St Jas. St. 
Cuba, Havana, Victor C. Mendosa 
Holland, The Hague, Ruhask & Co. 
France, Bordeaux, 68 Rue Boric 



Oth«r 
Foffvlsnaad 




As«nte 
Waiitod 
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Safety Deviees 

Of the NaliMal Affillaled 
Safety OrgaiizaliMB 

Comfort Sofoty Gofi^ot — ^To pro- 
toct eyes Against flying dost, motal 
chips or glare of light. 

Arc Woldort' Holiiiot»— To shiokl 
•yet against intense rays of the 
electric light. 

LeggiBge— To protect foundry- 
men's legs against molten metal. 

Shoe s T o protect workmen's feel 
against molten metal. 

Respirators-— To prevent inhala- 
tion of harmful dust or fumes. 

KnucUo Guards — To protect 
hands when wheeling barrows or 
trucks through doorways or narrow 
passages. 

Ladder Feel — ^To preTont ladders 
from slipping. 

Chip Gnards— To protect eyes 
from injury by chips thrown from 
lathe tools. 

Metal Danger SigB»— Portable^ 
for use in shop, yard or street. 

Linen Danger Signs — Various 
%ramings of danger* for attaching to 
sign boards or partitions. 

Rules for Cranemeii — For guid- 
ance of crane operators and others. 

First Aid Jars — Emergency outfit 
especially developed for industrial 



Stretchers — Sanitary motal 
stretchers, whibh can also be used 
as cots. 

Siiafl Proleeler — Spirally wound 
mailing tubes, to prevent injury to 
persons if their hair or clothing 
should catch on sh a ftin g. 

The NASO Safety Devices were 
developed through the co-operation 
and at the expense of the associa- 
tions comprising the National Affili- 
ated Safety Organizatione— 4he Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers^ 
50 Church Street, New York City: 
the National Founders* Association, 
29 LaSalle Street, Chicago; and the 
National Metal Trades Association, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 

The NASO Devices are all sold at 
practically cost price, but any prof- 
ita derived from sales are utilized for 
further research and development 
worit along safety lines. 

Information may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the National Found- 
ers* Association. 



EXPORT STATISTICS IN 1922 

A revised and extended classifica- 
tion will be effective for exports from 
the United States on and after Janu- 
ary I, 1922. The new classification 
lists 1,250 separate items, an increase 
of 76 per cent over the 710 classes 
in the present schedule. 

Quantities will be shown for all 
classes of commodities, in commercial 
units where customarily used in the 
trade, or in pounds where no com- 
mercial tmit is applicable. By this 
means it will hereafter be possible 
to ascertain from the statistics the 
fluctuations in volume of trade, which 
on account of price fluctuations could 
not be done under the former classi- 
fication for classes which showed value 
only. 

In order to compile accurate statis- 
tics and make them of the greatest 
value to the trade interests for whose 
benefit they are collected, the active 
cooperation of manufacturers, expor- 
ters and shippers is required. Accu- 
racy will be materially increased if 
shippers forwarding merchandise for 
export from an interior place will pre- 
pare the "ShiK)er's Export Declara- 
tion" (Customs form 7525), instead 
of leavmg this to be done by forward- 
ing or shipping agents at the seaboard 
or border. 

The new schedule, entitled "Statis- 
tical classification of domestic com- 
modities exported," is for sale at 5 
cents per copy by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 



REPEAL OF WAR MEASURES 

Australia has just repealed another 
war measure affecting commercial 
transactions. The information is con- 
veyed to the National Association of 
Manufacturers in a letter from the 
office of the G)mmonwealth of Aus- 
tralia in New York, December 17th, 
reading as follows: 

"Referring to previous correspond- 
ence, I have to inform you that I am 
in receipt of a cable from the Prime 
Minister's Department, Melbourne, 
stating that Section 19 of the War 
Precautions Act Repeal Act has been 
repealed. 

"Section 19 referred to required the 
agents or representatives in Australia 
of foreign firms and companies to fur- 
nish certain information including the 
names, nationality, and addresses of 
the members of the firm or company; 
the amount of capital — ^the names and 
addresses of branches — and any such 
other particulars as may be required. 

"As the Section referred to has now 
been repealed, the information former- 
ly required of firms and companies will 
not now be asked for. Yours faith- 
fully, D. D. Edwards, Official Secre- 
tary." 



NORWAY 

Do you need an experi- 
enced, thoroughly reliable 
man to represent your in- 
terests? 

Norwegian bom Ameri- 
can citizen of exceptionally 
wide experience wishes posi- 
tion with Scandinavian of- 
fice of American concern, or 
to represent American man- 
ufacturers or business 
houses whb are in position 
to do business in Scandina- 
vian countries. 

Best of American and 
Norwegian references. If 
you are looking for a good 
msm, here is your oppor- 
tunity. 



Agency for 

Printing Macliinery and 

Equipment in 

Nortiiem India 

We are prepared to accept 
exclusive selling agencies for 
the Northern India in the fol- 
lowing lines: Printing Papers 
of all kinds, Printing Inks, 
Printing Machinery, Stationery 
and all other printing requisites. 
Samples and quotations to- 
gether with terms of business 
are invited. 



Reference 

THE TATA INDUSTRIAL BANK. Ltd. 

CAWNPORE 



THE MERCANTILE PRESS 

39/41, Old Topkhana Baiar St 

Cawnpore 
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HIGHER DUTIES IN MEXICO 

The President of Mexico, using the 
extraordinary power conferred on him 
in May, ^9'^7f enabling him to make 
changes in the customs tariff, decreed, 
on November 30th, the establishing of 
surtaxes of from 25 to 100 per cent 
on the importation of goods, some of 
which are considered as luxuries and 
others considered as articles which can 
be produced by Mexican industries. 

The decree establishes a surtax of 
25 per cent on the duties already as- 
sessed upon common tanned hides 
(other than furred skins, and sole 
leather, and tanned skins more than 
one centimeter thick). 

The surtax of 50 per cent is upon 
articles manufactured of fine furred 



ADVERTISING 

That you pay for once 
and that works for you 
forever after. 

WIRE 

SIGNS 

To show against the 
sky over buildings. 



We Make Them 



CHENEY BIGELOW 

WIRE WORKS 

SPRINGHELD, MASS. 



skins, confectionery, candy, cocoa and 
chocolate, ordinary building lumber, 
fine woods and veneers and manufac- 
tures of wood, including wood furni- 
ture, brooms and brushes of vegetable 
fibres, silk fabrics and manufactures 
thereof, medicines, pharmeceuticals 
and chemicals not specified. 

The 100 per cent surtax is estab- 
lished upon leather gloves, leaf and 
manufactured tobacco, cordage and 
rigging, fine and ordinary jeweliy, 
aromatic distilled waters non-spirit- 
uous, tanning and dyeing materials, 
matdies, medicinal soaps, scented 
and unscented soaps for toilet or bath. 

The surtaxes will be applied upon 
goods reaching Mexican ports or cus- 
tom houses on or after the first day 
of January, 1922. 

Details of tfie decree, which affect 
ninety sections on the tariff, can be 
obtained from the Tariff Division of 
the Foreign Trade Department of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. 



WATER POWER SAVING COAL 

(Continued from page 10.) 
sion in duplicate from the lines of the 
Sao Paulo Light and Power Company. 
The power for running the electrified 
section is generated by water power, 
and thus £e fuel problem so far as 
this section is concerned — an import- 
ant one in the case of this railroad — is 
solved. Because of the high price of 
coal and the great difficulty in obtain- 
ing it, wood is burned almost exclu- 
sively in that part of South America. 
The variety most used is known as que- 
bracho, which gives satisfactory re- 
sults except that, of course, the quan- 
tity required for a loo-mile run is 
very bulky. There has been consider- 
able difficulty recently in procuring 
even wood that is suitable for this pur- 
pose. Electrification was therefore de- 
cided on as the solution of the problem. 
The automatic sub-station is aiding 
in the development of hydro-electric 
power. It is making it possible eco- 
nomically to utilize the energy of water 
falls sufficiently important to make the 
amount of power that can be generat- 
ed from them important, but which are 
not of sufficient importance from the 



standpoint of potential power to war- 
rant the construction of a manually- 
operated power station. 

The demand for electric power is 
growing with great rapidity and reach- 
ing huge proportions. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that the population 
of the United States increased slight- 
ly less than fifteen per cent in the ten 
years from 1910 to 1920, while the 
number of customers of electric light 
and power companies increased more 
than 250 per cent, and the amount of 
electrical energy sold increased over 
350 per cent, in the same decade. 

More and more the world is realiz- 
ing the enormous value of its hydro- 
electric resources, and the future is 
to see great development in this field. 



FERRACUTE 
PRESSES 

Hundreds of Sizes and 

Styles for Every Kind 

of Work 



DIES 

AND ALL OTHER 

Sheet Metal 
Tools 



FERRACUTE MACH. CO. 

BRIDQETON, N. J. 

U. S. A. 



WATER 



WE-FU-ED AND 5CAIFE 



IL-TRATION 



WM.B.5CAIFE & BDNB CD. PITTSBURGH, PA. 



: Fkwt National Bank Biddkig, Chicato^ DL 
New York Oflico: 26 Corllandl St, New York, N. Y. 
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In Furtherance of EfBcient 
Export Advertising 

Publishers of representative American export magazines 
have formed a permanent organization to be known as the 

Export Publishers' Association 



Among the objects of this Association are: 

(1) The adoption of the most modem 
standards of practice in the publishing of 
American export publications. 

(2) Hdpful co-operation with American 
manufacturers and advertising agents in work- 
ing out sane and definite export policies. 

(3) Dissemination of helpful data to 
American manufacturers on the markets of the 
world, 

(4) To focus foreign buyers* favor on 
American products, instilling in them the good 



will and honest purpose of American manu- 
facturers. 

This Association comes into being at a time 
when realization of the economic necessity of 
foreign trade is beginning to break on Ameri- 
can business minds. The oudet for American 
surplus productive capacity runs to the sea. To 
aid in navigating this oudet safely and wisely* 
is the purpose of the Export Publishers* Amo- 
ciation, member periodicals of which have 
subscribed to the standard of practice set fortfi 
below. « 



1. 
2. 
3. 



4. 
5. 



.0:0* 



7. 



10. 



To maintain the kigheat atandarda of editorial and buaineaa practice. 
To aet forth clearly ita editorial objecta. 

To refuae to publiah putfa or paid write-upas to keep the reading columna indepen- 
dent of adTortiaing conaideration, *and to meaaure all newa by tbia atandard: "la 
it real newa>" 

To aolicit adTortiaing aolely on the merita of tbe publication. 

To aopply adTortiaera with full information reganKng character and extent of cir- 
culation including detailed circulation atatementa aubject to proper and authentic 
Torification, either by memberabip in tbe ABC or by awom afidavit whenever 
requeated. 

To accept advertiaing only from advertiaera who have a good commercial reputation, 
fulfill their daima and maintain their atandarda. 

To maintain tbe advertiaing ratea printed on tbe atandard rate card of each paper 
with tbe intention to bring all ita advertiaera to one rate. 

To eliminate auch competitive metboda aa are not conducive to tbe promotion of 
export advertiaing aa a whole. 

To publiab only authentic, and accurate information concerning conditiona in tbe 
foreign countriea aerved by it. 

To co-operate with all organizationa engaged in work which vrill tend to develop 
export advertinng. 



Amarlcan Bzporter 
Aatomotlva Bsporter 
Dun'a International Barlew 
M AotoDUSvU Amarlcano 
B Campo Intemadonal 
■lactrlcal Bzport 



Export Publishers' Association 

149 Broadway, New York City 



m Ingenlero j Gontratlata 
Bzport American Induatrlea 
Ingenlerla Intemadonal 
La Rerlata del Monde 
Padflc Porta 
Spanlih Vogue 
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Wide Demand For U. S. Valuation 

Convention called by the National Association of Manufacturers 
in Washington memorializes the President and Congress for action 
to protect business and industry against European export flood 



MANUFACTURERS and pro- 
ducers from every section of 
the United States, gathered in 
Washington on January 30 and 31 at 
a special tariflf convention, called by the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, and unanimously adopted a me- 
morial to the President and Congress 
of the United States, calling for imme- 
diate passage of a tariff bill and urging 
the incorporation of the American val- 
uation principle of assessing duties, as 
a definite means of protecting this 
country from the flood of cheaply- 
made goods from Europe. 

President Harding received a com- 
mittee from the convention, headed by 
^ John E. Edgerton, president of the Na- 
^^ tional Association of Manufacturers. 
He took keen interest in the statements 
of the committeemen and indicated a 
desire for early tariff action, but 
naturally was non-committsd on the 
matter of American valuation. 

A special committee also called up- 
on the members of the Senate Finance 
Committee. While the committee de- 
clined to re-open the hearing, tiie manu- 
facturers are confident that American 
valuation will be embodied in any tariff 
bill that is passed. 

Outstanding points developed at the 
convention were : 

I. Europe, particularly Germany, 
is flooding this country with goods 
made at ridiculously low cost compared 
with the cost of production in this coun- 
try. These goods cover aluminum, cut- 
lery, textiles, shoes, locks, razors, alu- 
minum ware, cameras, steel and iron 
products, toys, chemicals, and numer- 
ous other articles. 



2. This flood of goods already has 
caused a slowing down in the produc- 
tion of many factories. 

3. The inevitable result will be that 
manufacturers must reduce the selling 
price of their own goods to meet the 
ruinous competition and force down the 
wages of their employes. 

4. American manufacture and 
American labor, which for decades has 
continued on the highest plane with the 
most beneficial results for both, can- 
not completely revolutionize itself now 
and come down to the low plane of 
production and low level of industrial 
life of other nations. 

5. Depression in industry is bound 
to continue if the Government does not 
take some action to put the goods that 
come to this country on the same basis 
of competition as goods produced here. 

6. The present ruinous system of 
assessing duties on the foreign values, 
has resulted practically in allowing 
Germany the benefit of free trade with 
this country, while our own industries 
and our own ranks of workers are 
compelled to suffer. 

7. American valuation is de- 
manded because it will prevent the 
undervaluation of goods coming to 
this country ; also Ainerican valuation 
will be the same for an article no mat- 
ter from what covmtry it comes. 

8. American valuation is de- 
manded, not only by the manufactur- 
ers ; but representatives of the farmers 
and representatives of labor, declared 
that they were strongly in favor of it, 
because it provided a means by which 
the unfair competition would be 



stopped and American industries be 
allowed to proceed on the same high 
level of development that has been the 
means of making the United States 
the ideal industrial country of the 
world. 

The memorial to the President and 
to Congress, which was adopted with- 
out a single dissenting voice, read : 

"Our country is today in the grip 
of the greatest economic crisis of our 
time. Great numbers of men and 
women are unemployed. Farmers 
are beseeching Congress to alleviate 
the difficulties with which they are 
confronted. In all parts of the coun- 
try producers are being obliged to dis- 
continue or greatly curtail production. 

"The utmost determination to 
surmount the existing difficulties by 
energy, efficiency and thrift, are una- 
vailing in the face of a foi -!^ econ- 
omic invasion such as our country has 
never before witnessed. Farm pro- 
ducts and manufactured articles are 
being dumped upon our market from 
many countries whose depreciated 
currencies and depreciated economic 
standards have greatly lowered for- 
mer low production cost. 

"The present basic Revenue Act of 
1913 was avowedly designed by its au- 
thors as merely a revenue measure 
from which, so far as possible, the 
element of protection to American 
producers was entirely eliminated. 
The depreciation of foreign curren- 
cies since that law was enacted has 
greatly reduced its effectiveness even 
for revenue purposes; and the vastly 
increased quantity of imports, made 
possible by its low rates of duty and 
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uncertain basis of valuations for duti- 
able purposes, are displaying corres- 
ponding quantities of domestic pro- 
duction, thereby intensifying the evils 
of unemployment and consequent re- 
striction of mercantile business. 

*'If the hardships of unemployment 
and its attendant evils are to be re- 
moved it is essential that there shall 
be a prompt return to a policy of pro- 
tection for American kbor on the 
farm, in the mine, and in the factory ; 
and to make such protection eflfective 
tmder the new and altogether unpre- 
cedented economic conditions now pre- 
vailing in competing countries, it is 
imperative that the American valua- 
tion method of assessing ad valorem 
duties shall be incorporated as a basic 
administrative principle of Ae tariff 
act, as by so doing there will be placed 
on the statute books an operative en- 
forceable law as against the present 
inoperative and non-enforceable law. 

'The opposition to the American 
valuation plan is essentially an oppos- 
ition to the substitution of protective 
tariff rates in the place of the revenue 
rates of the act of 1913. All other 
reasons for opposing that metiiod of 
assessing duties have been effectively 
refuted. The fundamental issue is 
now narrowed to the mere question 
of whether the tariff policy of the 
country shall be done for revenge only 
or one for such protection as will as- 
sure employment for American labor. 

"This convention, representative of 
the great industrial activities of the 
country, joins with those innumerable 
oi^anizations which have already 
spoken in approval of the American 
valuation plan of assessing the duties 
on imports; and in urging immediate 
revision of the tariff laws for the pur- 
pose of providing needed protection 
for the labor of manufacture, agricul- 
ture and mining. 

"We respectfully urge that the pro- 
visions in the pending Fordney Tariff 
Bill be retained that provide for Amer- 
ican valution by American appraisers 
in America. 

"BE IT RESOLVED, That a Com- 
mittee of ten members of this Conven- 
tion, in addition to the Chairman of 
this Convention, be appointed by the 
Chair for the purpose of presenting 
the views of tfiis Convention to the 
proper Committees of the United 
States Congress and to the appropriate 
Executive Officers of the Government." 

In spite of the fact that Washing- 
ton had been practically snow-bound 
for three days and that the entire city 
was mourning over a terrible disaster 
in a moving picture theatre, by which 
more than one hundred lives were 
lost, the meeting convened with some- 
thing like four hundred delegates pres- 
ent from all over the country. 



In .opening the convention, Mr. 
Edgerton said: 

"Gentlemen of the Convention, we 
have met for an extremely important 
purpose but under rather unhappy 
circumstances. We find ourselves in 
somewhat of the atmosphere of gloom, 
brought about by the horrible catas- 
trophe that visited our capital dty on 
Saturday night 

"Except for the extremely import- 
ant matters for which we have assem- 
bled we might not meet at all except 
to express our s)rmpathy for the rela- 
tives and friends in Washington who 
have suffered from this terrible visit- 
ation. 

"The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers was created for the pur- 
pose of serving the nation primarily 
through the advancement of its indus- 
trial interests. It is the one great 
medium through which all tiie manu- 
facturers of the nation can give 
the most effective expression to 
their collective thought on all prob- 
lems involving the common welfare. 
It is controlled in its activities by 
the majority principle. It seeks no 
^>ecial favors for its constituency 
at the expense of any other in- 
terest, and it expects no reward that 
does not come through a process of 
constructive service. 

"One of the problems which are 
fundamental to the economic life of 
the nation is that of the tariff on im- 
ports. By dint of an extraordinary 
series of circumstances with which you 
are familiar, this problem has reached 
an extremely acute stage, and at this 
moment it is of maximum importance 
to an early restoration of our economic 
equilibrium. It must be obvious to all 
who are informed and who think about 
the clouds of their prejudice that the 
production industries of America can- 
not weather the storm of foreign com- 
petition even in our home markets un- 
less they are adequately protected 
against the cheaply made products of 
other covmtries. Unless and until that 
protection is furnished by the Govern- 
ment which is largely supported by 
the interests seeking the assistance, 
those thousands of manufacturing es- 
tablishments now idle will continue so 
and thousands of others that are now 
running sluggishly will ultimately 
shut down, releasing other millions for 
involuntary service in the already 
swollen ranks of the unemployed. 
The only possible alternative in the 
absence of proper tariff protection is to 
bring down our operating costs to the 
level of those prevailing among com- 
peting nations. That would of course 
mean radical wage reductions and the 
levelling of American standards with 
those of foreign countries. It is un- 
thinkable that a government which 



thrives chiefly upon its industries will 
witlihold from tfiem for a single un- 
necessary mcmient the protection 
which they so sorely need and deserve. 

"I have all necessary evidence to 
support the declaration that the over- 
whelming masses of the manufac- 
turers of the nation and the vast ma- 
jority of all other producing inter- 
ests together with millions of wage 
workers insist, first, that their govern- jj^ 
ment come to their rescue at the earl- " 
iest practicable moment with ade- 
quate tariff I^slation, and, second, 
that this l^slation, whatever its char- 
acter or form shall embrace die ad- 
ministrative principle of American 
valuation. The chief virtues of this 
principle are that it is equally applica- 
ble to a high tariff or a low tariff, 
to a tariff for revenue only or to a 
tariff for protection, but that it will 
be uninfluenced by rates of exchange 
in foreign countries, and that it will 
put upon a unifoiln and equal basis 
the products of all countries which 
come to ours. If it is right and nec- 
essary that a government fix the rates 
upon imported commodities, it is 
right and necessary that it should 
make the assessment of values to 
which the rates are to be applied. 
For a government to fix the rates upon 
importations and then leave to the 
owners of the commodities the power 
and right to determine the basis of 
valuations is as absurd as it would 
be to fix the rate of taxation upcm real 
estate and leave it to the owners to 
assess the property. 

"The lament, largely from the im- 
porting interests, that the adoption 
of tihe American valuation principle 
would mean the fixing of prices by 
the Government has no foimdations 
in reason. It would mean only the 
ascertainment of market values for|, 
the purpose of applying tariff ratio. V^ 
If, however, in this governmental 
process of ascertaining and publish- 
ing values unjust pnrfits should be 
exposed and thereby interfered with, 
the Government might not be con- 
demned for the service to the public. 

"In my own opinion, the genesis 
of the opposition to this American 
valuation principle of valuation lies 
in the fear of the discovery by the 
public of the favorite abiding-place 
of abnormal profits. Let him who 
shouts the doctrine that the Ameri- 
can consumer is entitled to as low 
prices as those in other countries 
point out any instance wherein the 
American public has shared the ad- 
vantage of cheaply impcMted com- 
modities. Articles of merchandise 
may be purchased abroad at low 
prices and imported on an European 
valuation, but they are sold to Con- 
sumers in this country on an Ameri- 
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Income In The United States 

First survey of its kj^dfor a period of years in this country shows 
that labor, instead of being enslaved or handed out a mere modi- 
cum of industr^^s produce, has received nearly three-fourths of it 

Written cfpeotoOif fwr Am ntiCAN Industbiks 

By WALTER RENTON INGALLS 
Author, ^^Wealth and Income of the American People^ 



IN recent years economists have 
directed themselves to explora- 
tion, study and research in a new 
field, ♦which may be described as that 
of quantitative economics. This means 
the economic investigation of the 
things that can be measured arithme- 
tically, statistically and otherwise, the 
attempt to make such measurements 
and the determination of laws from 
the facts that are established as exist- 
ing. There are exponents of this 
school who would banish the old 
scholastic disputations as endless and 
fruitless and start anew, with the 
thought that unless we can have defi- 
nite, quantitative ideas it is better to 
have none at a)l. 

But we must first get the facts and 
that is what is now in process. Abroad, 
Stamp, Bowley, Keynes, Cassel and 
others have a.lready done noteworthy 
work in this direction. In America, 
King, Friday, Anderson and a few 
others have been bold and stimulating 
pioneers. The molding of thought on 
the new lines may be attributed especi- 
ally to the war, for although the latter 
developed an outburst of emotional 
economics and produced a great mess 
of nonsense it opened the eyes of many 
men not only to the need for scien- 
tific investigation, but also to the 
proper ways of entering upon it; and 
furthermore it convinced many men 
in commerce and industry of the im- 
portance of giving their assistance. 

Incomes of Nations 

Manifestly a fundamental investi- 
gation relates to the incomes of 
nations — ^what they amount to, how 
they are divided and what is done 
with them. The National Bureau of 
Economic Research having been or- 

Stiized in 1920 to function as a fact- 
der in the field of quantitative 
economics naturally selected income in 
the United States as its first subject. 
Its findings have been reported m a 
little book under this title recently 
published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
(New York). 

The Bureau itself is limited to the 
establishment and statement of facts. 
Its control is vested in a board of 19 
directors, who represent all flie im- 



LABOR'S REWARD 

IN INDUSTRY 

"Instead of labor being en- 
slaved or being handed out a 
mere modicum of the produce 
of industry it has in fact re- 
ceived normally somewhere 
From two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the total, according to the 
Bureau's figures, iduch in nay 
judgment are too low, if any- 
thing."— Walter Renton In- 
galls. 



portant viewpoints from which eco- 
nomic problems majr be regarded, 
wherefore the impartiality of its find- 
ings is insured. For the same reason 
the Bureau itself is precluded from 
oflfering any interpretations of the 
facts it has found. That becomes a 
function of the individual economist, 
who may analyze the facts, recast 
them, and interpret them in such way 
as they may look to him. 

Having been requested by Ameri- 
can Industries to present such an 
interpretation I shall draw extensively 
from my own work on the "Wealth 
and Income of the American People," 
soon to be published by the G. H. 
Merlin Company (York, Penn.), 
which is a broad survey of American 
economic and industrial affairs and in 
which important use of the Bureau's 
data has been made. 

The basic feature of the Bureau's 
report is its estimate of the gross 
national income. Heretofore there 
have been estimates by various au- 
thorities for single years, but these 
have been founded on inadequate data 
and in many cases have been quite 
wild. Dr. B. M. Anderson, Jr., re- 
porting annually in the Annalist, 
undertook to estimate the national in- 
come annually by a rough but ingeni- 
ous method. It appears now that his 
results were very good up to 1916, 
when the distortion in the world's 
economic affairs began to vitiate his 
factors and with following years the 
errors resulting from them became 
more and more. 



The National Bureau of Economic 
Research is the first to make an esti- 
mate of the national income over a 
series of years on the basis of con- 
crete data, with careful and consci- 
entious study of it There were two 
methods open that would lead to the 
desired result, one being an estima- 
tion on the basis of incomes received 
(for which the Federal income tax 
returns supplied much new material) 
and the other was an estimation on the 
basis of commodities produced, for 
which the reports of the Department 
of Agriculture and the Geological 
Survey furnished a large part of the 
elemental figfuxes. 

A part of the Bureau's staff ap- 
proached the problem in one way and 
a part in the other, and after each had 
arrived at their results they were com- 
pared, studied and discussed, and 
finally a mean figure was agreed upon 
as being the most probable. In this 
way was determined a set of annual 
figures, which are not claimed to be 
precise, but which are believed to be 
within the limit of ten per cent, plus 
or minus, and bring this within what 
is considered by statisticians to be the 
highest class of statistical work of 
this nature. I have had previous ex- 
perience in this same field. As one 
of the directors of the Bureau I was 
moreover in close touch with its work 
while it was going on. 

Measured in Dollars and Goods 

It is my own conviction that the 
Bureau's figures are correct within 
the limit of ten per cent, plus or minus, 
and I lean toward the opinion that the 
latitude of error may not be more 
than five per cent The final estimates 
of the Bureau for the aggregate in- 
come of the American people from 
1909 to 1918, both years inclusive, 
expressed in terms of billions of dol- 
lars, is as follows : 
Year Amount Year Amount 

1909 28.8 1914 33.2 

1910 31.4 1915 36.0 

1911 31.2 1916 454 

1912 33.0 1917 53-9 

1913 34-4 1918 61.0 
The above estimates represent the 

income as it was in terms of dollars. 
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which after 1914 became annually 
more and more exaggerated by virtue 
of the rise in prices. The income in 
goods, which is the real measure of 
national prosperity, was obviously 
quite a different thing. If a man 
were able to produce all of the goods 
required by his family and if in one 
year he produced the same quantity 
as in the previous year, the fact that 
certain conditions had caused the 
goods that had been measured at 
$2,000 in the first year to be measured 
at $4,000 in the second year would 
not cause the man to be any better off. 
Stated in this simple way no one would 
be under any illusion. Amid the com- 
plexities of our civilization so simple 
a statement can not be made, but 
nevertheless the same principle pre- 
vails. 

The Bureau has tried to present in 
this light a record of what has hap- 
pened during recent years by comput- 
mg what the national income would 
have been if conditions had remained 
substantially as they were in 1913. 
This is in fact a computation of the 
volume of physical production ex- 
pressed in terms of the dollar of 191 3. 
The computation of the Bureau in this 
way is as foljows: 

Year Amount Year Amount 



1909 30.1 

1910 32.2 

1911 31.7 

1912 33.2 

1913 344 



1914 330 

1915 35.2 

1916 40.7 

1917 40.8 

1918 38.8 



Comparison of the second table 
with the first shows that the appar- 
ently great increase in the national in- 
come after 1914 was illusory, being 
in fact the result mainly of marking 
up prices without there being any in- 
crease of the same order in the 
quantity of goods produced, which is 
the only thing that promotes our scale 
of living, our savings for the future, 
or both. 

Increase of Population 

The computations of the Bureau on 
this latter phase of the subject are less 
definite than are those upon the first 
phase. Indeed the Bureau offers the 
second phase but tentatively and as a 
generalized indication of what hap- 
pened. As such there can be no ques- 
tion whatsoever as to the accuracy of 
the representation in principle. My 
own investigations in the same fiejd 
have led me to the idea that the in- 
crease in national gross income is to 
be attributed to inflation even more 
than the Bureau estimates, and per 
contra the increase in physical pro- 
duction was even less. Here it should 
be noted in passing that all of these 
figures should be correlated with the 
%ures for population. All other con- 
ditions remaining unchanged there 
ought normally to be an increase in 



physical production corresponding sub- 
stantially with increase in population. 
In fact the population of the United 
States increased from 99,190,000 at 
the middle of 1914 to 104,180,000 at 
the middle of 1918. The effects of 
the withdrawal of workers for mili- 
tary service and the drafting into em- 
ployment of the women and slackers 
among the men need not be entered 
into here. 

The next important thing in the 
Bureau's report is its study and analy- 
sis of the distribution of income. It 
is efforts of this kind that are endow- 
ing quantitative economics with a 
human interest and are obliterating 
the old characterization of economics 
as "the dismal science." 

Net Value Product 

The Bureau has presented the fol- 
lowing table showing the division of 
combined net value product of mines, 
factories, and land transportation be- 
tween (i) earnings of employes and 
(2) returns for management and the 
use of property in the period 1909- 
1918. "Wages and salaries" includes 
all pensions, compensation for acci- 
dents, and the like. "Management 
and property" includes rentals, royal- 
ties, interest, and dividends. "Net 
value product" does not include raw 
materials, supplies, and services re- 
ceived from other industries. 

MUlioDB of Dollars Percentages 

Man- Man- 
Wages agement Wages agement 

and and and and 

Salaries Property Salaries Property 

1909 
$ 6,481 $2,950 

I910 
7,156 3,250 

191 1 
7,287 2,791 

I912 

7»993 3,169 

1913 
8,651 3,359 

1914 
7,947 2,816 

191S 
8,722 3,470 

1916 
11,630 s,8io 

1917 
14,375 6,502 

1918 
17472 5,124 77.3 22.7 

The estimates of the Bureau on this 
subject, covering a series of ten years, 
indicate a v^ry imi^ortant thing. Of 
tfie net value product of mines, fac- 
tories and land transportation, the 
wage earners In the period 1909-15 
receive4 ffoni 68.7 t>er cent to 73.8 
per ^nt. In i6i6 their proportion 
fell to 66^^iJei- cfclt. The explanation 
of the drop \n ihat Jrfear is simple. It 
was the J^eal- of rlipidly rising prices, 
and the ValUe of the goods produced 
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outstripped the advances in wages. 
Banning with 1917 the share gained 
by labor became larger. In 1918 it 
rose to the previously unequalled 
figure of 77.3 per cent. In 1919 it was 
probably about ^ per cent and in 1920 
even higher. 

Per Capitn.^NAtional Income 

The national income on a per capita 
basis was as follows : ^ 

Year Amount Year Amount W 

1909 $319 1914 $335 

1910 340 191 5 358 

191 1 333 1916 446 

1912 346 1917 523 

1913 354 1918 586 
To arrive at the average income per 

worker multiply the above figures by 
two and one-half, and per family mul- 
tiply by four and the results will be 
near enough. 

I need go no further in statistical 
presentation, for the lessons are defi- 
nitely told by the few figures that I 
have given. 

Instead of labor being enslaved or 
being handed out a mere modiciun of 
the produce of industry it has in fact 
received normally somewhere from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
total, according to the Bureau's fig- 
ures, which in my judgment are too- 
low if anything. In recent years- 
the percentage accruing to labor 
is shown positively to have been 
increasing. This has been partly a 
consequence of drawing wages out of 
our national principal, or capital fund ;: 
and partly a consequence of what is 
substantially a confiscation of the earn- 
ings of other people ; which is perhaps 
saying the same thing in two ways. 

Even under normal (pre-war) con- 
ditions labor not only got all that it 
earned, but also a good deal of what 
other people earned. Inroads into the ^ 
normal share of other people may be -^ 
made, even progressively, for a while, 
as the investigations of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research show 
to have been the case during the war,, 
but this cannot continue indefinitely. 

When Leber U Better Off 

Labor en masse has the power to- 
confiscate, but the exercise of that 
power is of no permanent advantage — 
indeed it is really detrimental to its 
own interest — for it causes the 
national savings to shrink and then 
the national gross income to shrivel, 
which is more to the loss of labor thaa 
to anybody else. In the end labor wilt 
find that it is better off with 70 per 
cent of a large income than with 90 
per cent of a small one. 

This IS, of course, precisely one of 
the thingfd that is being learned now, 
althought the labor leaders do not 
(Continued on page 24.) 
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New Job For The Federal Reserve 



Has reached a turning point in its eventju^ history and upon the 
course it pursues in the future will depend, in a large measure, 
many policies of American industrial and commercial enterprises 
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*HE Federal Reserve System has 
reached a new turning point in 
its eventful history and upon 
the course it pursues will depend many 
policies of American industrial and 
commercial enterprises. The System 
*has lived through many vicissitudes, 
stirring occurrences following upon 
each other in bewildering succession. 
The twelve Federal Reserve Banks, 
representing a radical departure in 
American banking, were opened on No- 
vember i6, 1914. This inception may 
be compared to the birth of a child in 
the midst of a riot. The European 
War was well started. Financial move- 
ments, both public and private, had 
commenced on a scale of a magnitude 
never dreamed before. No man could 
foretell where these movements would 
lead. 

The American stock exchange had 
been closed to prevent disorder in the 
investment market. The exchange 
buried its head in the sand and the plan 
worked. When it looked up again the 
world had not come to an end and busi- 
ness was resumed, but on a new scale. 
The Europeto Governments had be- 
gun their great war borrowings. The 
American Government wa3 framing an 
emergency revenue law. Holders of 
American securities abroad were sell- 
.i^ ing them here to the extent of billions. 

Throuf h Trying Imias 

The Federal Reserve Act, conceived 
and passed in studious and quiet sur- 
roundings, became effective in the 
midst of these events. It was intend- 
ed to act as a balance wheel and an 
anchor for national finance, but that 
its functions would be called upon on 
the instant of its commencement to 
cope with the most extreme case be- 
lieved possible, scarcely had been ex- 
pected. A fair amount of practice was 
no more than a reasonable desider- 
atum. Under the circtmistances this 
was impossible and die new banking 
system had to seize the reins of finance 
before its stationery was printed. 

Every business man knows the try- 
ing financial times which were passed 
through. The series of war loans was 
fhandled very largely by the Federal 
Reserve Banks, acting in their capac- 



By HOMER JOSEPH DODGE 
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ity as fiscal agents of the United States. 
The vast volume of credit expansion 
which attended the industrial boom 
evoked by the war orders, both foreign 
and domestic, was granted with the aid 
of the Federal Reserve Banks. In 
addition to the regular Liberty Bond 
floatations, the short-dated Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness were placed 
practically exclusively through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. With Ae Armis- 
tice came the great drive for foreign 
trade on the part of American manu- 
facturers and exporters stimulated by 
a hunger abroad for American goods. 
To be sure there was little money with 
which to pay for American goods but 
credits were established. Again, the 
Federal Reserve Banks were made the 
wheel horses in canying this load. 
Bankers acceptances to the extent of 
many hundreds of millions were car- 
ried by them to facilitate the expan- 
sion of foreign trade. 

The next chapter in this lively his- 
tory was the most intense and dramatic 
of all. I refer to the period of price 
recession beginning in the spring of 
1920. The Federal Reserve &>ard for 
a year had been giving warning to the 
commercial community that a change 
must take place in the credit policies 
then being pursued. It was not heed- 
ed. ^ Consequently, when the price re- 
cession came, much business was found 
unprepared. The decline of prices 
found many merchants with shelves 
loaded with high-priced goods. It 
found the farmers carrying high-priced 
lands on mortgages. The inevitable 
result was a demand for mon^ wholly 
unprecedented in the story of Ameri- 
can finance. 

Borrowed for Eaq^ansions 

It must be remembered that the in- 
dustries and merchants already were 
heavy borrowers. Blind to the coming 
change, they had borrowed to increase 
stocks and expand in many ways. 
Plant extensions and various other 
forms of industrial expansion were 
taking place, financed widi bank funds. 
When the change came, there was a 
rush to protect these over-extensions. 
More and more money was wanted. 
Manufacturers needed money to com- 



plete orders. Merchants wanted money 
to carry stocks until they could be 
liquidated at a profit. Farmers sought 
money to enable them to hold their 
crops imtil prices came up again. 
Everybody wanted mon^. The strain 
on the banks was more intense than it 
ever had been in any boom period or 
panic year in the previous history of 
American banking. This strain was 
communicated to the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

These banks were accused of cur- 
tailing credits. Reference to the fig- 
ures will show quite the reverse. They 
continued extensions to assist in pro- 
tecting the business community up to 
the very last limit of safety. 

Banks Sat Tight 

There was a loud outcry beomse 
these banks did not go f urtiier. The 
reason was they could not go further. 
In every previous panic or period of 
money stnngency in the United States, 
banks could lend down below their re- 
serve requirements with comparative 
safety. In those days it always was 
possible to recoup reserves by selling 
finance bills in London, Paris, Vienna 
and any other place where gold was to 
be had. Now there was a different 
situation. Not only was it impossible 
to obtain any assistance from abroad; 
the Federal Reserve Banks had to as- 
sist Europe as well as the United 
States. The plain fact was that the 
Federal Reserve Banks were the olily 
solvent banks in the world. For them 
to have tossed reserve requirements to 
the winds would have meant a world- 
wide abandonment of bank solvency. 
The Federal Reserve Banks would 
have been broken. In all probability 
the gold standard itself would have 
been seriously imperilled. 

The Federal Reserve Banks sat 
tight and refused to discount paper to 
an extent which would tear the re- 
serves down below the danger point 
These were feverish days when every 
Federal Reserve System official was 
the target of abuse from every quar- 
ter. They remained unmoved and 
saved the solvency of the American 
banldng situation.^ Then the tide 
turned and liquidation set in. 
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Slowly, but steadily, the reserves be- 
gan to climb. Con c o mi t an tly, bank 
rates which had been up to a 7 per cent 
level b^;an slowly to decline. Tonday 
they are below tfie world average of 
batdc rates and money is easier than 
it has been for .a decade. 

This brings the eventful history of 
the Federal Reserve System up-tondate 
and to a point where it seems likely 
that a new change in policy involving 
developments of the utmost importance 
seems imminent. The consolidated 
reserve of the whole System is above 
70. To be sure the vast net imports 
of frold of the last year have contrib- 
uted to the recuperation of the re- 
serves as well as the liquidation. Liqui-. 
dation is by no means complete for 
were it not for the gold imports which 
have strengthened the reserve, mere 
liquidation would have brought the re- 
serves no higher than some point be- 
tween 55 and 60. Still such a reserve 
is a safe one indicating a surplus of 
loanable funds, an ease of money. 

In times of business depression such 
as that of the last year, money ac- 
cumulates because of the hesitancy of 
business. Few new enterprises are be- 
ing set on foot; few old ones are forg- 
ingf ahead to new expansion. True the 
total volume of both foreign and 
domestic trade is, if anything, greater 
than the pre-war voltune. The country 
is busier and more prosperous in many 
ways than in 1913 but the contrast of 
the war boom days throws this fact 
under a shadow. Too many business 
men who talked during tihe last year 
about a return to normal had in mind 
the volume of business of 1918 and 
1919 as the equivalent of normal. This, 
of course, could not be true. Nineteen 
thirteen would be nearer. Taking this 
measure, everything, save farm prod- 
ucts, is on a super-normal scale. 

The Proper Normal Level 

The American people, however, will 
not be satisfied with normal. They 
must achieve a continuous rapid prog- 
ress or be discontented. Wherefore, to 
find normal, one must take a conjec- 
tural amount of progress and add it 
to the 1913 figures. Such a calculation 
would bring a result falling under the 
tremendous boom level of 1918 and 
1919 but probably somewhat in ad- 
vance of our present industrial and 
commercial position. 

The immediate problem, therefore, 
is to find some means to recapture a 
proper normal and to employ the reser- 
voir of funds in the vaults of the F«l- 
eral Reserve Banks. 

The theory of the Federal Reserve 
System would not be violated if the 
accumulation of funds was permitted 
to rest idle. The System was designed 
as a reserve system in word and deed. 
Had it been set in operation in a nor- 



mal period ratfier than in a time of tfie 
most intense excitement and financial 
activity, it is doubtful if its latent pow- 
ers would have been discovered for 
manv years, perhaps generations. In- 
dcca a war was necessary to put the 
System to the supreme test which it 
has stood so well. 

Therefore, the theory of the System 
would not be violated if the fimds 
were permitted merely to lie in reserve 
awaiting some new catastrophe bring- 
ing a period of credit strain. The capi- 
tal held by this System of banks, in 
theory, merely is a trust fund to be 
called upon only in time of emergency. 

But it is not a part of the American 
temperament to permit to lie in idle- 
ness an implement which has been 
found useful. Even fire engines are 
taken out frequently for exercise and 
practice and for such calm pursuits as 
the washing of streets and buildings. 
The guns of the army, little and big, are 
fired in target practice, more than in 
war. 

Foreign Tmde and Surplus 

So it seems improbable that the 
American business community is going 
to be content to leave unused a facility 
which has been found to be of sudi 
great value in fostering industry and 
commerce. 

It generally is recognized that one of 
the most tenacious hindrances to the 
resumption of active business in the 
United States is the dormancy of for- 
eign trade. Although foreign trade 
represents about one-twentieA part of 
the domestic trade of the country, still 
to have this interfered with disturbs 
that nice adjustment of the economic 
status sufficiently to embarrass the re- 
maining greater bulk of the domestic 
trade. Taken in a large, national eco- 
nomic sense the proceeds of foreign 
trade represent the profits of surplus. 
A business can continue to run if it 
recovers its costs even though no pro- 
fits accrue. But incentive is lost and 
morale impaired. So it is with foreign 
trade. When the sale to strangers of 
this surplus of our goods in return for 
which we receive coveted far fetched 
things is interfered with, we are in- 
cline! to feel that we merely are turn- 
ing over our domestic goods and get- 
tit^ no profits from outside. 

However that may be, it is almost 
universally agreed that our foreign 
trade must be stimulated to bring me 
fullest measure of prosperity bade to 
domestic industry. Now the problem 
is, how can Europe or any other part 
of the world buy from us with ex- 
change rates in their present deranged 
state and with credit standing at such 
low ebb? Europe's industries are pro- 
ducing in spots but the great normal 
output has not yet returned, therefore 
she does not have the wealtfi with which 



to purchase from us. She needs credit. 
But ^e already has had so much credit 
that the exchange rates aggravate the 
difficulty. To liquidate her enormous 
trade balances owing to us, she has of 
necessity shipped us great quantities of 
her gold. Her own coflters are so 
empty of gold that the relation her 
present holdings bear to her currency 
issues is frivolous. Still she must buy 
more from us if we are to prosper. 

Gold Loan to Europe Aj 

The event which this situation seems 
to be leading up to is the making of a 
great gold loan to European countries 
bv American interests. 

Twenty men agreed among them- 
selves to use gold — a thing in itself of 
no hmnanitarian value — as a token 
medium of exchange, as a convenience 
in counting. -Because of unusual cir- 
cumstances this gold ultimately all 
passed into the hands of one of these 
twenty men. The others had no more. 
The result was that they concluded that 
gold, being actually a thing of no value 
because it could not be eaten or worn 
and therefore merely was a token for 
convenient use, they would abandon it, 
especially since they had no more. The 
twentieth man found himself with a 
great stock of an inedible, clumsy 
metal which was beautiful only by con- 
sent, inasmuch as it actually hurt the 
eyes with its glitter. 

This might be considered an extreme 
parable when related to the gold stand- 
ard among nations, but some econo- 
mists are coming to the conclusion that 
it is not wholly chimerical. Bimetal- 
lism is not a new idea. It has had 
many advocates. Other coins have 
been used. Even coins of porcelain 
are in circulation in some countries to- 
day. The value of gold is fixed by 
common consent. Its value is fictitious. 
As children in a nursery play a game of m 
pretending that the fireplace is a bear's fjU^ 
den, so the nations of the world have 
for many centuries pretended that gold 
is a thing of value. Yet there is a tale 
of a man who starved to death on a 
mountain of gold and the legend of 
King Midas. 

It would take a long stretch of the 
imagination to visualize the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard, but so did 
it take a long stretch of tiie imagina- 
tion to visualize the sixty-mile gun that 
bombarded Paris. Excepting for this 
diflference, it is easily imderstandable 
that abandonment of the gold standard 
could be accomplished overnight by 
general agreement while ordnance ex- 
perts throughout the world said a sixty- 
mile range for a cannon was down- 
right impossible physically. 

The United States is not so very far 
from the position of the man who has 
all the gold. We have more rold than 
any other nation or group of nations. 
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We have more gold tban any nation 
ever had before in the history of the 
world. It continues to come in an ever 
accelerating stream. The new produc- 
tion of South Africa is coming here 
almost directly. The production of our 
native mines is but a handful compared 
with what every ship from Europe 
conjures up out of its hold. And all 
the time, every pound of gold which 
comes in is depriving American indus- 
tries and exporters of an equivalent 
1 amount of ssJes in the markets of the 
-^ world. 

The idea which must be studied 
carefully by manufacturers and mer- 
chants is one involving the making of 
a great gold loan to European pros- 
pective purchasers which will result in 
a temporary redivision of the medium 
of exchange giving everyone a fresh 
start. Such a loan probably would 
bear little or no interest The gold 
in tfie Federal Reserve Bank vaults is 
naying no interest to anyone. True, 
interest would be paid on the advance 
which it would secure if rediscounting 
were active. But rediscounting is not 
active and shows no signs of beinjg so 
for a long time. 

This pkm would put the idle gold to 
work in a manner which would re- 
dound to the benefit of American indus- 
tries in that it would rehabilitate Euro- 
pean credits, correct foreign exchanges 
measurably and place the debtor na- 
tions in a position to b^in the repay- 
ment of their debts to this countiy. 
The plan would furnish a use for the 
great reservoir of gold held by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. 

Of course, no one will assume that 
an amount of gold large enough em- 
barrassingly to deplete the American 
stock would be lent abroad. The stock 
held is so large that a great sum could 
be lent abroad and a great sum held 
here. With what remains, it would 
ieem the part of wisdom for the banks 
'^=*lo make use of this basis of credit in 
encouraging a reasonable amount of 
expansion rather than holding too se- 
curely to the theory of the Federal 
Reserve System and merely waiting for 
strain to come before the Federal Re- 
serve Banks are used at all. This done, 
the European rehabilitation and the 
domestic return to prosperity would de- 
velop side by side with reciprocal bene- 
fit to each. 

The one big point to have in mind 
in a consideration of this problem is 
that it is far better to lend gold than 
goods. With goods a nation is rich. 
With gold alone it is poor. When 
goods are sold to foreign countries on 
long term credit, we are lending goods, 
consummable articles of value. When 
gold is lent, we are no poorer and yet 
place the foreign countries in a posi- 
tion to make goods with which to trade 
witfi us. 



War Department Standards 



THE Secretary of War has direct- 
ed that: 
"The Supply Branches of the Arm^ 
utilize in connection with their speci- 
fications the standards that have been 
or may be adopted by the American 
Engineering Standards Committee." 

This is part of a general policy of 
the War Department to coordinate its 
whole supply system with the best com- 
mercial practice, and to support a na- 
tional program of engineering and 
industrial standardization, said Colonel 
George S. Gibbs, of the General StaflF, 
in a recent address before the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress on "Standardi- 
zation and National Defense," given 
by special authorization of the Secre- 
tary of War. 

"The essential needs of defense are 
men and supplies, or personnel and 
material," said Colonel Gibbs. "The 
men must be trained and have the will 
to win. The supplies must be suitable 
for their uses and adequate in quan- 
tity. That is where standardization 
comes in. It represents the difference 
on the one hand, between being able to 
get the needed quantities of uniform 
articles of tested usability, and on the 
other hand, of being restricted and 
harrassed by a hodge-podge of varie- 
ties, the usable quantities of which are 
always insufficient. 

"The importance of standardization 
of war supplies cannot be exaggerated. 
In these days war involves the united 
effort of an entire nation and the com- 
bined employment of all of its princi- 
pal industries. How is it possible to 
harmonize the use of thousands of ar- 
ticles to a common end except by the 
adoption of a far-reaching and effect- 
ive program of standardization? 

"Colonel Wainwright, Assistant 
Secretary of War, is an enthusiastic 
supporter of such a program of stan- 
dardization," said Colonel Gibbs. 

Congress recently provided that he 
"shall be charged with the supervision 
of the procurement of all military sup- 
plies and other business of the War 
•Department pertaining thereto." * 

"Thus the business features of mili- 
tary supply are grouped under one 
supervising head. 

"The military features are worked 
out by the General Staff. They in- 
clude what articles are needed, tfie 
quantities required, when they are 
needed, and where they are to be de- 
livered. 

"It requires no imagination to see 
how tremendously both the business 
and military interests of the War De- 
partment can be assisted by standardi- 
zation. 
"All the agencies described are 



keenly alive to it, and it may be safely 
predicted that business firms dealmg 
with the War Department will find a 
steady and gratifying improvement in 
the clearness and sinq)lkity of its re- 
quirements. The principle of stand- 
ardization is likewise being extended to 
its business methods — ^particularly to 
forms of contracts." 

There are seven Supply Branches of 
the Army, the Quartermaster Corps, 
which purchases all general supplies 
of a commercial character. Ordnance 
Department, Medical Department, 
Corps of Engineers, Signal Corps, 
Chemical Warfare Service, and Air 
Service. As outlined by Colonel Gibbs, 
the arrangement for determining types 
of supplies and specifications for tiiem 
is as follows: 

"First. The users, the troops them- 
selves as represented by the chiefs of 
the several arms, make known what 
they want. Conflicting views are co- 
ordinated by the General Staff. 

"Second. The chief of the supply 
branch responsible for procuring that 
class of article has the research and 
engineering work done and samples 
prepared. The type receives final ap- 
proval by the Secretary of War and 
the article is prescribed in equipment 
tables. 

"Each such branch has a technical 
committee charged with preparing and 
carrying out a definite program of pre- 
paring specifications of all articles pro- 
cured by that branch. This is a task 
that will take years to complete." 



WESTERN CONDITIONS BETTER 

C. W. Rowley, of Winnipeg, west- 
ern superintendent of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, after a trip 
through the West, says: "I am satis- 
fied things are on a much better basis 
than for years. The bright spot is 
realization by all that they must get 
l>ack to economic and biblical funda- 
mentals, and they are doing it. 

"Just as we heard of the hardships 
of the early pioneers, what we are now 
going through will soon be but a mem- 
ory to relate to our children. What 
the pioneers did when carts provided 
the only land transportation and all the 
other aids of human effort were on a 
similar scale, we can surely more eas- 
ily do." 



CHICAGO'S BEST COMMERCE 

Chicago's lake borne commerce ex- 
ceeded in 1921 the records of twenty 
years, when 78,378,979 bushels of com 
were shipped to foreign markets. 

Raw silk led all imports, with gum 
chicle second. Imports of the chicle 
were valued at $2,531,882. 
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Honors Founder Of Interurban 

Electric Railway Association will hold a meeting in Indianapolis 
in tribute to Charles L. Henry, a Hoosier Congressman, who, way 
hack in 1897, built the first electric rail line betweeen two cities 



WAY back yonder in the fall of 
1897, Charles L. Henry, an 
Indiana Congressman, built 
eleven miles of electric railway track 
between Anderson and Alexandria, 
Ind., and commenced the operation of 
it with a city car on January i, 1898. 
He dubbed it an interurban line, and 
thus started the modem interurbaii in- 
dustry of the United States, totalling 
to-day some 18,000 miles. 

Partly in honor of Mr. Henry, the 
annual mid-year meeting of the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association, em- 
bracing some 800 electric railways, will 
be held in Indianapolis, Ind., his home 
city, on February 28. The future of 
the interurban will be one of the main 
subjects discussed at the meeting. 

Indianapolis is considered one of the 
greatest interurban centers in the 
United States, and also the home of 
leaders in the industry. Robert I. 
Todd, president of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association, resides in 
Indianapolis, and is the head of the 
local lines. Other widely known elec- 
tric railway men in Indianapolis and 
vicinity include Harry Rdd, president, 
Interstate Public Service Company, 
and Arthur W. Brady, president, 
Union Traction Company of Indiana. 
The feature of the meeting will be the 
running of half a dozen special inter- 
urban trains from adjoining states to 
Indianapolis. 

Father of the Interurban 

Mr. Henry is known as "the father 
of the Interurban," because he coined 
the name of ''interurban" and pio- 
neered its development. At the time he 
built the line from Anderson to Alex- 
andria there was already a line oper- 
ating out of Cleveland, but it had 
attracted little attention. 

"I got the idea for the name *inter- 
i^rban,' " Mr. Henry recently said, "at 
the Chicago World's Fair. There was 
a small electric line running within the 
Fair Grounds there, known as 'intra- 
mural,' meaning 'within walls.' There- 
fore, when the thought of running an 
electric line between cities occurred to 
me, I simply switched the name to the 
Latin 'interurban,' meaning between 
cities." 

When he started his line he already 
foresaw that the interurban would be. 
a distinct development of its own and 



would require much heavier roadway 
and equipment than ordinary city 
lines and that it would develop the 
handling of freight, but he was not 
able to foresee its rapid and very 
extraordinary development. He laid 
sixty-potmd rails on the track, and 
while the first car operated was an or- 
dinary city car, it was replaced as soon 
as they could be built by heavier special- 
ly built interurban cars, some of which 
are still in use on the lines of the Union 
Traction Company of Indiana. With 
a view to the necessities of the future, 
he secured a private right-of-way for 
the line in preference to building it 
along the highway. 

Difficulty Orer Current 

One of the most difficult problems 
which was faced in building his line 
was that of distributing electric power 
over the full eleven miles so tfiat it 
would run cars. In those days no elec- 
tric railway plants had been built ex- 
cept for the use of direct current from 
power houses. Alternating current for 
distribution on electric railway systems 
had not come into use. The result was 
that when the ordinary 1,000 volt di- 
rect current was turned into the line 
at Anderson, it would produce only 
200 volts at Alexandria. This weak- 
ness was finally overcome by putting 
in a second generator, which he called 
a "booster," in the power house at An- 
derson, producing 1,200 volts there and 
making available 600 volts at Alexan- 
dria. 

In some respects the operating of 
cars over the line was very crude, 
but in others the innovations started 
bv Mr. Henry were so progressive that 
they still continue in use. The signal 
question was taken care of from switch 
to switch, but all orders were given by 
the despatcher to the motorman direct 
in his car by means of a drop line from 
the telephone wire. Ever since that 
time on all interurban roads orders 
have been dispatched by telephone 
and many steam roads now use this 
system. 

The zone fare system was put in use 
on the line at the outset. The line 
was divided into three sections or zones 
and a five-cent fare, was collected for 
each zone. At thd start the road car- 
rial no freight, but it did at once carry 
the mail from Anderson to Alexandria. 



The first car was crowded an^ the road %}} 
from the start was popular with the 
public. 

Climbed Orer Ten Railroads 

Steam railroads, which later felt 
keenly the competition of the interur- 
ban, paid little attention to the inter- 
urban when it began operations. Mr. 
Henry found it somewhat difficult, 
however, to obtain cooperation when 
he wanted it, the steam roads declin- 
ing to set cars with rails or poles for 
him and also refusing to permit him to 
cross their tracks. There was no right 
of eminent domain for him to take ad- 
vantage of. Being a lawyer he knew 
that it was entirely legal for him to 
cross the tracks when he was building 
upon a public highway, and he, there- 
fore, arranged the route for his road 
so as to have it on a public highway 
at every point where he wanted to cross 
the railroad tracks. There was no law 
in Indiana at the time specifically giv- 
ing any one permission to build a rural 
line, but Mr. Henry discovered that tfie 
state law did permit city lines to ex- 
tend their service into the country upon 
gaining permission of the county com- 
missioners, and it was on this legal 
ground that he built this first line and 
afterward built a hundred miles more 
of interurban road. To-day, however, 
he says laughingly that he would not 
again attempt such a task surrounded^ 
by all the difficulties which had to be%l^ 
encountered and without the right of 
eminent domain. 

Philip Matter of Marion, Ind., lent 
Mr. Henry the first $100,000 with 
which to build this first interurban. 
This was all the money that was bor- 
rowed for that purpose, but soon after 
George F. McCullough, of Muncie, 
Ind., H. J. McGrowan, of Indianapolis, 
and Randall Morgan, of Philaddphia 
were interested by Mr. Henry in the 
organization of the Union Traction 
Company of Indiana, and this group 
developed the present property of that 
name, including the line from Ander- 
son to Alexandria. Gradually this line 
was extended from Alexandria to EH- 
wood and Marion, and afterward the 
line from Muncie via Anderson to 
Inidianapolis was constructed. That 
company now controls 455 miles of 
interurban lines in Indiana and in the 
{Continued on page 44.) 
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World's Greatest Water Supply 

A huge aqueduct which tunnels under mountains, rivers and bays, 
carries fift^ billion gallons of Water daily from the mountain 
streams to the people in New York Cit^, in world's longest tube 

Written eapeoially for AMis:tic.\N Industbies 
By F. EUGENE ACKERMAN 

(Photos l>y Courtesy of the Board of Water Supply of New York City.) 



THE motorist or pedestrian who 
follows the winding roads and 
sheltered paths that lead to the 
CatskiU Mountains a hundred miles 
north of New York will find himself 
traversing a wild, rugged country, 
which suddenly transforms itself into 
a magnificent park, dotted with vast 
bodies of water. Huge fountains play 
the water in vari-colored streams high 
in the air, and a series of enormous 
masonry dams send it tumbling in cas- 
cades to hidden outlets. 

This is the source of the water sup- 
ply of New York City. It represents 
one of the greatest enterprises ever 
carried out by public or private organi- 
zations and it was accomplished at a 
tremendous, cost in money, labor and 



time. It brings to the farthest suburbs 
of the American metropolis a plentiful 
and never failing supply of soft, cool 
mountain stream water, that flows by 
force of gravity through 125 miles of 
aqueducts and subterranean passages, 
a large part of it blasted through solid 
rock. 

The final step in the engineering feat 
which has transformed mountain tops 
into huge reservoirs, changed the 
course of streams and sent 500 mil- 
lions of gallons of water daily, flowing 
from the ranges of the historic CatskiU 
Mountains into the City of New York, 
is now being taken. This is the bur- 
rowing of a tunnel eighteen miles long 
under a range of mountains to carry 
the volume of water that will be 



poured into an additional reserve 
reservoir. The tunnel will change the 
course of a mountain stream known 
as Schopharie Creek, which now flows 
northward. When the final work is 
completed Schopharie Creek will flow 
southward, adding to the supply of 
water which the population of New 
York of the future demand. 

The stupendous task of bringing 
himdreds of millions of gallons of 
water from the high ranges of the Cats- 
kill Mountains to New York was 
begim in 1905, after nine years of 
acrimonious discussion on how to best 
meet the threatened water shortage 
which marked the growth of New 
York and the growth also of the ter- 
ritory to the north of the city from 
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Ashokan Reservoir and Ashokan Bridge 



which it had been drawing its water 
supply. 

The Great Ashokan Reservoir Project 

In 1917, the first phase of the pro- 
ject was completed and a group of 
engineers, journalists and other adven- 
turous persons, celebrated the occasion 
by walking through the aqueduct from 
its beginning in the mountains to the 
various outlets which marked the pas- 
sage of the great water tunnel through 
the heart of the city. It took several 
days to make this trip, the party 
emerging from the aqueduct at vari- 
ous times to rest and to sleep. It was 
only this trip, replete with accidents 
of a minor sort, that awakened one to 
the remarkable character of the enter- 
prise. The water had to be brought 
through thriving cities and hamlets, 
traversing in its course, some of the 
wildest and most rugged country in 
the state. The Catskills, the High- 
lands of the Hudson and Westchester 
Hills, are all scarred with the odd- 
looking, grass-covered aqueduct, which 
winds a tortuous way toward the 
metropolis. 

Once the water had been brought to 
the limits of the city, the engineers 
were faced with additional problems. 
The water had to be carried across 
the Narrows at Staten Island, a bor- 
ough of the City of New York, and 
separated from the mainland by a mile 
or more of water, and also to the 
Borough of Queens, separated by an 
arm of the sea known as the East 
River. This problem was solved by 
laying a pipe line supported by a sul>- 
merged bridge which was removed as 



fast as the pipe line could be laid. 
This pipe line is of 36-inch flexible 
jointed cast iron pipe, and across the 
Narrows it is buried in a trench in 
the harbor bottom, which was dredged 



out by a boat that immediately pre- 
ceded the pipe line laying boat. After 
the water reaches Staten Island it is 
carried for a distance of 34 miles to a 
reservoir which holds the reserve 
water supply for that section. 

One of the most remarkable features 
of the water system is the 34-mile solid 
rock tunnel which weaves its way 
from 200 to 750 feet beneath the sur- 
face of New York City. This tunnel^ 
is from 15 to 11 feet in diameter, theWJ 
decreasing diameter insuring the flow 
of water by gravity and obviating the 
necessity for pumping stations. The 
waterway of the tunnel is lined 
throughout with cement concrete, and 
at intervals of some 4,000 feet apart 
there are down-take shafts from which 
the water pours into the regular city 
water mains. 

The Water at lU Source 

The eastern range of the Catskill 
Mountains contains two great water- 
sheds, the Esopus and Schoharie. 
These watersheds collect the stream 
flow from the mountains of the 
sparsely populated areas which they 
embrace. In this section, the great 
rolling hills, heavily covered with 
trees, retain much of their primeval 
wildness and since their discovery 
they have been but little contaminated 
with human habitation, except for 
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occasional hunters and trappers. The 
watershed of Esopus has an area of 
2C7 square miles, while that of Scho- 
harie has an area of 314 square miles, 
a total of 571 square miles, which in- 
sures, even during extraordinarily dry 
years, a daily supply in excess of 500 
million gallons of water. The geol- 
ogy of the areas in which the water is 
drawn is sandstone and shale, insuring 
a water of unusual softness and purity. 
The main reservoir known as the 
Ashokan reservoir, has a water sur- 
face of 8,180 acres with a total capac- 
ity for 128 billion gallons of water. It 
has been formed through the con- 
struction of dams of masonry built 
across the stream known as Esopus 
Creek, into which empty numerous 
small mountain streams, and by erect- 



ing five or six thousand each, were 
founded. These cities were equipped 
with all modem conveniences and 
comforts of civilization. They had 
their own sewage and water supply 
systems, their own electric light 
plants, and telephone systems. Banks 
were established, hospitals provided, 
churches built and special fire and 
police protection afforded. When the 
great reservoir was finally opened, all 
vestiges of these temporary cities had 
been so thoroughly removed that it 
was difficult to tell where they had 
been. 

The ConrM of the Aqaedact 

From the great Ashokan reservoir 
the aqueduct leads in a southerly 
direction toward New York City. It 



a circular tunnel driven deep enough 
below the valley bed so that it will 
withstand the bursting pressure of the 
water. The most important of these 
valleys was that of the Hudson River 
where the tunnel was driven in granite 
rock at a depth of 1,114 feet below 
sea level. This is a 14-foot tunnel 
and extends from Storm King Moun- 
tain at the west bank of the river to 
the east bank of the river at Break- 
neck Mountain, a distance of 3,022 
feet. Both of these mountains are 
peaks of the famous Hudson High- 
lands. Across smaller valleys or 
at places where rock was not available, 
pressure tunnels, riveted steel pipe en- 
cased in concrete and lined with 
cement mortar were laid in a trench 
just below the natural surface and 



Purifylnff the water with air — 376^000,000 callons daily 



ing earthen dikes or dams, to close the 
gaps between surrounding mountain- 
ous hills. This great reservoir is 
divided into two parts from either one 
of which water may be shut off if 
conditions demand it. 

In constructing the reservoir it was 
necessary to clear the basin of trees, 
brush and all other objectionable 
matter. Forty miles of new highways 
were constructed around its edges and 
ten steel bridges, some of them having 
a total length of over i,ooo feet, were 
built. A railroad system which inter- 
fered with the reservoir was removed 
and rebuilt for a distance of eleven 
miles. ^ 

During the years in which the great 
project was under way various small 
cities, with total populations exceed- 



varies in construction according to the 
topography of the country through 
which it passes. For a distance of 55 
miles through the Catskill Mountains 
country and down through the high- 
lands of the Hudson River, the aque- 
duct is of the "cut and cover type." 
This type of aqueduct consists of 
excavating a trench in the bottom of 
which a floor or invert of concrete is 
placed. The floor, sidewalls and sup- 
porting arch are of' concrete without 
steel enforcement. The concrete was 
poured between steel forms, produc- 
ing a horseshoe-shaped aqueduct. 

Where hills or mountains were en- 
countered, tunnels- were driven and 
lined throughout with concrete. In 
the valleys the pressure tunnel type 
of aqueduct was used, consisting of 



covered with a protective grass em- 
bankment of earth. The greatest in 
size of the aqueducts are of the "cut 
and cover type" and they are wide 
enough for two trains to pass each 
other in them with ease. 

The Kensico Raterroir 

Seventy-five miles south of the Ash- 
okan Reservoir and thirty-five miles 
north of New York City is the Kensico 
Reservoir, which serves as a storage 
reservoir so that the flow from the 
Ashokan source to the city will not 
be interrupted in the event that the 
aqueduct is at any time out of service. 
This reservoir was formed by building 
a dam across the valley of the Bronx 
River, an unimportant but beautifully 
situated stream which flows north of 
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Tunnel through which the water comes to the city 



New -York City. This reservoir has 
a capacity of 29 billion gallons of 
water and an area of water surface in 
excess of 2,218 acres. The entire strip 
has a marginal protective* surface 
around its circumference which has 
been parked for a distance of 500 
feet. 

The Kensico Dam which makes the 
reservoir, is regarded as one of the 
greatest masonry structures in the 
worjd. It contains approximately one 
million cubic yards of masonry, a third 
of the amount used by the Egyptians 
in building the pyramids. Its greatest 
height is 307 feet above its rock foun- 
dation. Only a small portion of the 
dam can be seen as two-thirds of it 
is buried beneath the water and the 
surface of the ground. 

The water from the Ashokan reser- 
voir enters the Kensico reservoir at 
its upper end and is drawn through a 
system of gates located in chambers 
about one mile north of the dam. 
Here provision is made for controlling 
the rate at which the water is drawn 
and for screening and sterilizing it 
with liquid chlorine. One of the 
charms of this magnificent park is the 
areation basin in which the water is 
tossed vertically into the air at great 
heights through nearly 2,000 huge noz- 
zles. 

The final pause of the water des- 



tined for use in New York is 15 miles 
north of the City of Yonkers. Here 
a huge artificial reservoir, lined with 
concrete and covering a surface area 
of 90 acres, holds constantly some 900 



million gallons of water. The func- 
tion of this reservoir is to equalize the 
difference between the steady flow of 
water from the Catskill Mountains and 
the varying demands of the city at 
different times of the day. This aque- 
duct, like those of Ashokan and Ken- 
sico, is divided into two parts so that 
either of the basins may be used. 

The Final Stop 

The construction of the Schoharie 0\ 
reservoir will complete the great water 
system of New York City and it is 
believed will provide it with a sufficient 
supply to meet its demands for the 
next fifty years — demands which are 
increasing at the rate of twenty million 
gallons daily. This reservoir will hold 
the water which now flows northward 
between two high mountain peaks. It 
will divert these streams and send 
them southward through a tunnel ten 
feet in diameter, and more than eigh- 
teen miles long. This tunnel, the 
largest ever attempted, bores directly 
under mountain ranges. The tremen- 
dous scope of the work may be under- 
stood in the following excerpt of an 
article that appeared in a recent edi- 
tion of Public Works, 

"The hydraulic gradient of the tun- 
nel falls 4.0 feet per mile, and the 
tunnel follows this through the greater 
part of its length. In order, however, 
to keep it throughout in solid ledge 
rock, the first 18,000 feet is below the 
gradient and consequently under pres- 
sure. More than 150 borings were 
taken along the proposed line of the 
tunnel to determine the nature and 
depth of the rock below the ground 
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surface. They showed the rock to be 
of sandstone and shale throughout the 
entire route of the tunnel, and in most 
places for several hundred feet above 
the tunnel gradient. Near the north 
end, however, the borings reveajed a 
pre-glacial gorge crossing the line, and 
the drop in the tunnel grade referred 
to was made to provide a roof of solid 
rock above the tunnel, which roof is 
at least seventy or eighty feet thick at 
the lowest pomt of the gorge. This 
drop brings the tunnel atout 135 feet 
below the hydraulic gradient; 

"Near the south end the tunnel dips 
so as tp bring its roof slightly below 
the hydraulic gradient, forming a 'run- 
ning trap' ; the object being to cut off 
access to the tunnel from the end and 
to prevent wind blowing into it. 

"The rock strata throughout the en- 
tire length of the tunnel are apparently 
continuous, and dip downward toward 
the south at an angle of approximately 
five degrees with the horizontal, meas- 
.^ ured along the line of the tunnel. 

"The gravity section of the tunnel 
is approximately horseshoe shape with 
a maximum horizontal diameter of ten 
feet three inches and a maximum ver- 
tical diameter of eleven feet six inches- 
Where below hydraulic gradient the 
shape of the tunnel is slightly modified 
by rounding the lower corners, pro- 
ducing a section considered to be a 
little stronger to resist internal pres- 
sure. On account of the horizontal 
stratification of the rock, the roof is 
made flatter than is generally found 
in horseshoe sections. The capacity of 
the tunnel is calculated at 600,000,000 
gallons a day with a velocity of flow 
of 8.7 feet per second or 5.9 miles per 
hour. 

The total storage capacity of the 
reservoirs of the Ashokan project is 
estimated at 177 billions of gallons. 
The result of this capacity is the stor- 
age of water for long periods before 
use, permitting sedimentation, bleach- 



ing by the sun and sterilization 
through natural processes. The tem- 
perature, sedimentation and other as- 
pects of the water are constantly ex- 
amined and the gate houses are so 
arranged that the water drawn from 
the reservoirs into the aqueduct may 
be taken from any depth desired. 

The temperature of the water diuing 
winter is fairly regular. During the 
coldest weather the temperature is as 
low as thirty-three degrees Fahren- 
heit. During the summer the water at 
the bottom of the reservoir reaches 
a temperature of sixty degrees, the 
surface water becoming much warmer. 
During the period of time that the 
water is circulating from the reservoir 
to the aqueduct the temperature is 



static, and the journey from the Asho- 
kkn resfervoir to the city, at the rate 
of three or four miles an hour takes 
one whole day. 

During this long journey the water 
flows into deep grades and up stiff 
inclines all through the force of grav- 
ity. One of the most interesting of 
the twists of the aqueduct is at flie 
point where it crosses the .Hudson 
River. The problem of the carrying 
the shaft across this wide, deep tiver, 
swept by strong tides, and subject to 
severe weather, was a difficult one. 
Finally a tunnel was drilled on either 
side of the river at a sharp incline so 
that the two tunnels met in the center 
of the river, at a depth of 1,500 feet 
below the surface of the water. 



Outlook In West Africa 



EXPORTERS in Manchester Eng- 
land, are reported to anticipate a 
revival of business when the new Gov- 
ernment exports credit scheme comes 
into general operation. 

The smaller men, particularly, were 
hard hit by the trade slump, and they 
see in the scheme a chance of getting 
their business back to more normal 
lines. 

An English traveler recently in West 
Africa quoted by the London Chronicle 
to the effect that he expected the credit 
facilities offered would lead to an al- 
most immediate revival of foreign 
trade in all markets included in Ae 
scheme, and this in turn would stimu- 
late the cotton trade and other indus- 
tries in Lancashire. 

"The Wiest African market, which is 
fairly representative of our smaller 
overseas trade centers, was yery badly 
hit at the time the banks withdrew their 
credit facilities at the height of the 



boom," he said. "I visited the area 
last September, and found an unprece- 
dented state of affairs prevailing. The 
values of consignments which the banks 
were attempting to realize had slumped 
enormously. It was a common thing 
for ii,ooo lots to be offered at as low 
a figure as iioo. How firms like my 
own were affected by the slump may 
be gauged from the fact that, from a 
turnover of iioo,ooo in the West Afri- 
can market, it sang to one of less than 
i 1 0,000. Even that small volume of 
trade has been carried on under ex- 
treme difficulties. The banks are, of 
course, doing a little more for us now, 
and with their assistance, and that of 
the Government scheme, I am hoping 
that we have seen the worst of our 
financial difficulties. There is now 
plenty of demand for goods ; the diffi- 
culty is that of financing the trade, and 
this scheme offers us a wonderful 
chance, particularly as it is being freed 
from red-tape in every possible way. 
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Wages Lag In Cost Declines 

Analysis of changes in Wages and commodity pricey and in living 
costs throughout the United States from 19 M down to 1922, shows 
that wages increased 134% over 1913 and living costs rose 116% 



ANALYSIS of changes in wages 
and commodity prices and in 
living costs throughout the 
United States for 1914, the beginning 
of the World War, and down to the 
end of 1921 shows that wage in- 
creases ran ahead of living costs in 
19 1 8, and that at the peak early in 

1920, average wages had increased ap- 
proximately 134 per cent over 191 3, 
while the cost of living increase for 
the same period was about 116 per 
cent. Since then both living costs and 
commodity prices have declined much 
more rapidly than the wages of em- 
ployed industrial workers. Thus com- 
paring the present commodity price 
and living cost levels with those in 
191 3, the wage level of the average 
employed worker is relatively higher 
than the cost of living and price 
levels. 

Digests of wage changes during 

1921, made by this organization, cover 
reports from 1,026 establishments and 
industrial groups in practically every 
key industry in the country and show 
average wage reductions during the 
year 192 1 of 16. i per cent for over 
5,000,000 workers. 

Increase for all Workers 

The summary of the reports in 
various official documents and reliable 
periodicals from the 1,026 establish- 
ments and industries shows that 
approximately 4.7 per cent of the estab- 
lishments reporting reduced wages 
30 per cent or over; 8.6 per cent of 
the establishments reduced wages 
between 25 and 30 t)er cent ; 24.2 per 
cent of the establishments reduced 
wages between 20 per cent and 24 per 
cent; 18.2 per cent of the total estab- 
lishments reduced wages between 15 
per cent and 19 per cent; 34.1 per 
cent of the total reduced wages be- 
tween 10 per cent and 14 per cent; 
and the balance of 10.2 per cent made 
wage reductions of less than 10 per 
cent. 

From 1913 up to the summer of 
1920, the average hourly wages in the 
United States increased approxi- 
mately 134 per cent for all American 
workers, whije the cost of living rose 
slightly over 116 per cent during the 
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same period. Since the beginning of 
deflation early in 1920, the cost of 
living for the average industrial 
worker's family, as calculated by the 
'United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and other agencies, has de- 
creased approximately 20 per cent 
from the peak, while the average 
wages of over 5,000,000 employed 
workers have been reduced about 16. i 
per cent Thus at the close of 1921 
the average worker's wages are ap- 
proximately 86.3 per cent higher than 
the level of 1913, as compared with 
approximately 72.3 per cent higher 
cost of living level and only 50 per 
cent higher wholesale commodity price 
level at this time over 1913. 

The sum total of these changes is 
that the employed American workers 
whose wages may have been reduced 
by any margin up to 20 per cent since 
the peak period about the middle of 
1920, have in reality been given a 
raise, as under the lower cost of living 
level such reductions have not affected 
the standard of living of such workers. 

The reports of wage reductions 
during 1921 by the 1,026 establish- 
ments and industries show average 
reductions of 25.5 per cent for the 
200,000 workers in the meat packing 
industry, from 20 per cent to 24 per 
cent average reductions for about 
340,000 workers in 69 cotton, woolen, 
and leather manufacturing establish- 
ments: 19.5 per cent reductions for 
mining employes ; 19.2 per cent reduc- 
tions for 433»8oo workers in the iron 
and steel industry ; 17.5 per cent to 20 
in 39 boot and shoe manufacturing es- 
tablishments ; average reductions of 17 
per cent for almost 500,000 building 
trades workers in 183 cities of the 
country; reduction of 16.7 per cent 
for 100,000 workers in men's ready- 
made clothing industry ; 16.6 per cent, 
reduction in 22 paper manufacturing 
establishments ; 16.5 per cent reduction 
in wages of over 110,000 public em- 
ployes in 58 cities ; 16.2 per cent in 25 
silk manufacturing plants; 14.8 per 
cent reduction of approximately 140,- 
000 street railway and other utility 
employes in 161 cities ; approximately 
1 2 54 per cent reductions for railroad 
and express employes and an average 
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16.4 per cent reduction for over 866,- 
000 employes in miscellaneous estab- 
lishments and industries. 

Building Trades Reductions 

In the building trades, of the 183 
reports from cities in which building 
trades workers received wage reduc- 
tions, 8.2 per cent of the total reduced 
wages less than 10 per cent; 41.5 per 
cent of the total reduced wages be- 
tween 10 per cent and 14 per cent; 
12.0 per cent made reductions between 
15 per cent and 19 per cent; 26.3 per 
cent of the total reduced wages from 
20 per cent to 24 per cent and 12.0 
reduced wages over 25 per cent. 

The more important instances in 
which building trades wages have 
been reduced since the peak, include 
those of from I2j/i per cent to 20 per 
cent in Seattle; 25 per cent in Fall 
River and in Danbury, Conn. ; 24 per 
cent in Philadelphia; 10 per cent to 
20 per cent in Newark, N. J., Omaha, 
Neb., Fort Wayne, Ind., and in Lynn 
Mass.; 10 per cent to 15 per cent in 
San Diego, Cal. ; 14 per cent in War- 
ren, Pa.; 15 to 20 per cent in Des 
Moines, Iowa ; 20 per cent in Worces- 
ter, Mass., in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn., irf Saginaw and Bay City, A 
Mich., and in Memphis, Tenn.; 10^^ 
per cent to 16 2/3 per cent in Boston, 
Mass. ; 10 per cent to 35 per cent in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 20 per cent to 25 per 
cent in Mil^vaukee, Wis., and in 
Toledo, Ohio; 7J4 per cent in San 
Francisco, Cal. ; from 10 per cent to 
36 per cent in Chicago, 111., through 
the important decision of Federal 
Judge Landis ; 12 J^ to 20 per cent in 
New Orleans and in Dayton; 17 per 
cent in Cleveland; approximately 20 
per cent in Detroit; the California 
metal trades, including some 25,000 
workers were reduced 10 per cent; 
and 35,000 sheet and tin plate work- 
ers between Pittsburgh and St. Louis 
received a like reduction of 10 per 
cent. The county building trades of 
Westchester County, N. Y., which 
county includes the cities of Yonkers 
and Mount Vernon, arbitrated the 
wage adjustment and some 10,000 
workers received a reduction of 11 
per cent. 
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Iron and sted workers, both of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation and the inde- 
pendents, have in most cases received 
three reductions and the wages have 
been brought down to the level of 
May, 1917, the reductions being ap- 
proximately from 30 per cent to 40 
per cent from the peak. 

PaUic UtilitiM Raductioiit 

Among the public utilities, wage 
reductions reported show that of the 
161 organizations, 35 reduced wages 
5 per cent to 9 per cent ; 57 reported 
reductions of from 10 per cent and 14 
per cent; 31 from 15 per cent to 19 
per cent ; 2^ from 20 per cent to 24 per 
cent; and 12 reduced wages over 25 
per cent. Some of the larger street 
railways reporting reductions include 
those in the cities of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco, Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Denver, Los Angeles, Seattle, Albany, 
Indianapolis, Buffalo, Milwaukee, 
Omaha, Topeka, Council Bluffs, Salt 



Lake City, Mobila, Ala., Fort Wayne, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Newarlc, N. J., and 
other metropolitan New Jersey cities. 

In boot and shoe manufacturing, 
the more important changes reported 
include a reduction of 22 per cent of 
the 15,000 workers of the W. H. 
McElwain Company; 20 per cent re- 
duction approved by the New Hamp- 
shire State Board of Conciliation, for 
the F. M. Hoyt Shoe Company; 
reductions of from 10 per cent to 20 
per cent in shoe manufacturing estab- 
lishments in Milwaukee, Sheboygan, 
and Racine, Wisconsin; in Gardner 
and Springfield, Maine ; in Worcester, 
Brookiield and Brockton, Mass.; Au- 
burn and Lewiston, Maine; Endicott, 
New York; to shoe workers in 
Rochester, New York and certain 
groups of workers in Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. 

A number of municipalities and 
state organizations made wage reduc- 
tions from 5 per cent to 20 per cent, 



these affecting particularly highway 
and street employes, firemen, police- 
men and some dficials. The outstand- 
ing reduction was that in the Federal 
Government in which a reduction of 
from 10 per cent to 20 per cent was 
made for the 68,000 civilian workers 
of the United States Navy Depart- 
ment. 

Large Group Reduclioiis 

Reports of wage reductions 
affecting large groups in the miscel- 
laneous industries include a wage 
reduction of 28 per cent for 15,000 
workers in sixty window glass n^mu- 
facturin^ plants through the country, 
a reduction of from 18 per cent to 35 
per cent, through mutual agreement, 
of the longshoremen along the Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, a reduction of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent by the collar manu- 
facturers, and reductions of from 3 
per cent to 20 per cent of the printing 
employes in over 30 cities throughout 
the country. 



Wages, Transportation And Tariff 

John E. Edgerton, President of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, discussing three most important problems before 
the country, declares he believes the worst of the situation over 



CCT^HE three great problems — 
J^ wages, transportation and 
tariff — ^which are our inheri- 
tance from the World War, must be 
solved before a condition of normalcy 
is returned in this country," declared 
John E. Edgerton, president of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, at a dinner of the Chattanooga 
Association a fortnight ago. 

"I am optimistic as to present 
business conditions," continued the 
speaker. "However, in my optimism, 
I am not blind to the problems that 
confront us as a nation. I believe the 
worst is over, and that we are b^^- 
ning to climb the hill to prosper- 
ity, the like of which the world has 
known in no age. It will not come in 
a day or a year. To return to nor- 
malcy one of the greatest filings 
needed is faith, faith in ourselves, in 
mankind and in our country. The 
manufacturers of this country are, I 
regret to say, in a position in many 
cases of their own making. The situa- 
tion they find themselves in is not 
through what they have done, but 
Arough what they have neglected to 
do. The manufacturers of this coun- 
try have been too busy to do their full 
duty as citizens. As a dass they have 
been scarce in presenting themselves 



at the polls on election days. Through 
this n^lect they have sown to the 
wind ai^ are now reaping a whirjiwind 
from Congress. 

Need Faith and Conrafe 

"We have just passed through the 
most tragic year in all human history. 
Men have been tested during the 1921 
period as never before. The world 
has been a battlefield and the issues 
far greater than those bled and died 
for on the fields of a foreign nation. 

"The great trouble with this coun- 
try to-day is that, due to high war 
prides and wages, the people are un- 
able to adjust themselves to present 
conditions. We cannot undo in a day 
what that period of unprecedented 
destruction built up. People must be 
brought to the position of sanity and 
safety through a period of evolution, 
but through faith and courage the 
result will be achieved. 

"There are several things standing 
in the path of an immediate return to 
normalcy. Amon^ these is the prob- 
lem of transportation. We are apt to 
become impatient at the way this prob- 
lem is being dealt with by Congress, 
but we must stop for a moment and 
consider the problem of the railroad 
itself. The railroads of this country 



are hemmed in on all sides. On one 
hand is a rate-setting board, which 
determines their incomes. On the 
other hand is a wage board which de- 
termines their costs. They are 
stripped of independent action. At 
the same time they face an organiza- 
tion that in strength is second only to 
the Government itself. I refer to the 
brotherhoods. These brotherhoods, 
up to the present time, have shown but 
little disposition to accept their part 
in the general readjustment of this 
country. Consider the condition that 
would arise on the great rail systems 
of our country if for instance the 
Interstate Commerce Cbmmissbn 
should reduce rates and at the same 
time operating costs were not reduced. 
The railroads are paying but small 
dividends and in the majority of in- 
stances they are not pa3ring dividends. 
Such a move on the part of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, unless 
accompanied with a similar reduction 
of costs, would result in only one 
thinp:, insolvency. Before normalcy is 
attained labor must get off the pros- 
perity spree it is now on. War stand- 
ards cannot be maintained. 

"Another great problem that must 
be solved, and quickly, is that of the 
(Continued on page 24.) 
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6KEATEST INTEINATIiMIAL CONVENTION 

PRESIDENT HARDING'S Con- 
ference on the Limitation of 
Armaments, undoubtedly the greatest 
international conference of time, has 
finished its work. Some details are to 
be completed or adjusted; but the 
achievements that optimistic persons 
had hoped for and prayed for are to- 
day written into history. Great and 
vast as these achievements are in actu- 
alities, they are far greater and vaster 
in potentialities. They mirror .the 
desires and demands of a world worn 
by war and sick of war. 

The outstanding accomplishments 
of the conference, as officially revealed 
at the last plenary session, are : 

The completion of a treaty by the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
Japan and Italy limiting the size of 
their navies and putting an end to the 
race for superiority in naval arma- 
ment. 

The completion of a treaty forbid- 
ding the use of poison gas in warfare, 
and making it illegal in the eyes of 
international law for a submarine to 
attack and sink a merchant ship. 

A tri-party agreement by the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan pro- 
viding for the maintenance of the 



status quo in Pacific fortifications 
within prescribed areas outside the 
homelands, this to eradicate suspicions 
and to create better feeling among flie 
Powers. 

Announcement of a complete settle- 
ment of the long standing controversy 
between China and Japan over Kaiou- 
chou in the Province of Shantung, 
under which Japan is to surrender the 
former German leasehold and China 
is to regain complete control of the 
territory and of the Shantung railroad. 

Announcement by Great Britain, 
through Arthur J. Balfour, that she 
would return the port of Wei Hai Wei 
to China, in harmony with the retire- 
ment of Japan from Kaiou-chou. 

An agreement to adhere to the time 
honored "open door" policy in China, 
the resolution providing far an inter- 
national board of reference in China 
to settle disputed questions, and the 
abandonment of the policy of "spheres 
of influence" in China. 

The adoption of a four Power com- 
pact in terms pledging the Powers to 
respect each other's territory in the 
Pacific and calling for a conference of 
nations when the peace of the Pacific 
region is threatened. This compact 
will abrogate the Anglo- Japanese alli- 
ance, when ratified. 

A settlement made outside of, but 
in view of the conference, of the dis- 
pute between Japan and the United 
Stats over the Island of Yap, in ac- 
cordance with the claims advanced by 
Secretary of State Hughes for cable 
rights in that island. 

A formal pledge from Japan to 
withdraw from Siberia and from the 
northern portion of the Island of 
Sakhalin as soon as certain conditions 
have been realized. This pledge is 
regarded as fulfillment of the promise 
of moral trusteeship to Russia. 

Practical abrogation of the "twenty- 
one demands" through adoption of the 
"open door" pledge relative to China 
and the settlement of the Shantung 
question. 

BULDING UP BIPMMA1S 

SECRETARY of State Hughes, in 
addressing a group of young men 
who had just entered the diplomatic 
service, said: 

"I hope that all that has been done 
to improve the diplomatic service — 
'to establish and maintain the best 



standards of work in the service — is 
only a beginning of what we shall ac- 
complish as we are forced into more 
and more important relations with 
other countries — ^as the intimacy of 
relation is increased^and I feel that 
the American people are so keen, so 
intelligent, so observant of their inter- 
ests that it is only a question of time 
when the full dignity, worth and 
necessity of the diplomatic service — 
as those appreciate it who are inti- 
mately connected with it — ^will be 
recognized generally." 

People in this country are now com- 
ing to a realization that the United 
States must have a diplomatic service 
commensurate with her power and in- 
fluence in the world. 



PLAIN TALK FROM m BENCH 

|yi| EMBERS of the International 
^^ Longshoremen's Association who 
rebelled against its dictation during the 
harbor strike about a year ago and 
formed a new organization — ^the Unit- 
ed Cargo Workers' Affiliation of 
Greater New York — received the full 
support of the law recently when Jus- 
tice McAvoy in the Supreme Q)urt 
announced ^t he was convinced that 
the original organization had used il- 
legal methods to prevent members of 
the newer body from working on the 
waterfront and that he would sign an 
injunction restraining improper inter- 
ference. 

In the application for an injunction 
his attention was directed especially 
to a letter from an official of the inter- 
national association which stated that 
"this office will not permit any one to 
work on the waterfront unless he is a 
bona fide member of our organization." 

Justice McAvoy, in his memoran- 
dum, said: 

"The forces of tyranny could go no 
further. It boldly announces a policy 
which if allowed to persist would spell 
destruction to individual right and con- 
demn every one engaged in the calling 
to an unwilling servitude to a labor 
S3mdicalism quite as abhorent as an 
oligarchic capitalism. The fettering 
and mopclsion of the individual 
grasped at here is glaringly at variance 
with freedom in the pursuit of hap- 
piness guaranteed to all by the funda- 
mental law of nation and state. The 
threatened intimidation, the assaults 
and the duress employed to induce 
abandonment of the seeking for work 
will be enjoined." 
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Colonel Egan, N. A. M. Founder, Dies 

By WILLIAM BL BENNEY 
Manager, Foreign Trade DefMUtment, National Association of MannfMStnrers 



COLONEL THOM)AS P. 
EGAN, President of the J. A. 
Fay & Egan Company, died at 
Cincinnati January lo, 1922. 

Colonel Egan was one of the found- 
ers of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Twenty-five years 
after the beginning of the Association, 
Colonel Egan, in May, 1920, presided 
at a session of the annual, convention 
of the Association which celebrated 
the quarter century of the Associa- 
tion's existence. 

We quote from President Mason's 
testimony to Colonel Egan at that 
session: 

"We are fortunate in being able to 
have present with us to-night a num- 
ber of that remarkable group which 
assembled at Cincinnati in January, 
1895, to fo"w the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers of the United 
States of America. Particularly are 
we fortunate and gratified to have 
with us Col. Thomas P. Egan, the man 
to whose individual efforts as well as 
financial generosity is due the fact 
that Cincinnati became Ae birthplace 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

Organiiing Ckainnan 

"Mr. Egan was the chairman of the 
Cincinnati Committee which under- 
took the responsibility of calling a 
great national convention, and I know 
also that he contributed a large part 
of a very considerable sum of money 
which was pledged by the business 
men of Cincinnati in order to provide 
for the expenses of that convention. 
When the convention, was called, Mr. 
Egan was elected chairman of the 
temporary organization, and later was 
elected permanent chairman, and then 
president of the convention." 

Mr. Egan found employment in a 
machine shop when he was only six- 
teen years old. An accident resulting 
in the loss of an arm turned his atten- 
tion to the selling side of the business, 
in which he was given opportunity to 
show his ability. Those familiar with 



the business career of Mr. Egan are 
impressed with the fact that he was 
apparently a bom organizer, developer 



At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers on 
January 20, the following resolu- 
tions were passed: 

Whereas, Thomas P. Egan, 
of Cincinnati, the President of 
the Convention at which the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers was organized, died 
on January 10, 1922, at Cincin- 
nati, and 

Whereas, largely through 
Mr. Egan's enterprise, foresight 
and generosity the establishment 
of this great national organiza- 
tion at Cincinnati in 1895 was 
made possible, and 

Whereas, Mr. Egan's interest 
in and support of this Associa- 
tion as a member, continued to 
the time of his death, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of 
Directors of this Association at 
its meeting this 20th day of 
January, 1922, gratefully recog- 
nizes the valuable services which 
Mr. Egan rendered to this Asso- 
ciation, and be it further 

Resolved, That in Mr. Egan's 
death the Association has lost 
the services of a leader in manu- 
facturing enterprises, a pioneer 
in foreign trade development 
and a broad minded co-operator 
in national affairs. Be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That this Board ex- 
tends its sincere sympathy to the 
widow and children of Mr. Egan 
and that these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes of this 
Association and a copy thereof 
sent to the family of Mr. Egan. 



and salesman, three attributes rarely 
combined in one man; but which, 
when they are so combined, almost 
invariably lead to success. 

In 1874 he began business on his 
own account in a small shop with two 
partners. Seven years later the Egan 
Company was incorporated, with Mr. 
Egan as its president. This enterprise 
was successful from the start and soon 
b^gan to make a name for itself in the 
wood working max^hiiiery line. In" 
1893 Mr. Egan's company formed a 
consolidation with a rival, and the new 
corporation formed the J. A. Fay & 
Egan Co., whose products have be- 
come so favorably known not only in 
the United States but in foreign 
countries. 

It is related of Col. Egan that at 
one time when he went to Cuba for 
his health he not only came back duly 
restored, but also with orders for one 
hundred thousand dollars worth of 
machinery, as a souvenir of his visit to 
our neighboring island. 

Active in Public Affairs 

Colonel Egan, besides being a sue- 
cessful manufacturer and building up 
probably the largest establishment in 
his line in the world, took an active 
part in the public affairs of his dty, 
being director of a bank, organizer of 
the Manufacturers Qub of Cincinnati, 
and a member of other clubs, and at 
one time president of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

As a patriotic citizen, Colonel Egan 
also took great interest in the affairs 
of the nation, and while not seeking 
office for himself, his advice and in- 
fluence were sought by the leaders of 
the political party with which he was 
so long identified. 

Colonel Egan was seventy-four 
years old at the time of his death. 
Provision had long before been made 
by him for the carrying on of his 
business after his death by his three 
sons. Besides the sons. Colonel Egan 
is survived by his wife and four 
daughters. 
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INCOME IN THE UNITED STATES 

(Continued from page lo.) 

know how to express it to their fol- 
lowers. But practically the principle 
is finding expression in the extensive 
unemployment of labor that hegam in 
the latter part of 1920 and stiU pre- 
vails. While this is attributable 
hugely to tiie unbalancing of condi- 
tions, as shown by Hit Bureau, there is 
an important distortion that the Bu- 
reau's present report does not reflect. 
This is the attempt of certain large 
groups of workers— especially the rail- 
way men, building mechanics and coal 
miners — ^to maintain flieir position of 
1918-20. Obviously that can be done 
only at the expense of other groups 
of town-workers and the farmers. The 
latter who have already fallen into a 
grievous situation are expressing 
themselves in demands for agrarian 
legislation, which will be a futile pana- 
cea for their ills. Their complaints 
should really be directed against the 
labor unions. 

However, there are four fundamen- 
tal things definitely established by the 
report of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. 



The first is that the great increase 
in the income of the American people 
from 1914 to 1918 was illusory, beiii« 
not in goods but only in inflated dol- 
lars. 

The second is that the national 
inccMne is insufficient to afford all 
the people the scale of living tliat 
they are now claiming. 

The third is that if the people have 
in fact been enj<qring an enhanced 
scale of living it has been at the ex- 
pense of the national capital fund, 
principal, wealth, savings, or wliat- 
ever it be pleased to call it 

And the fourth is that the division 
of income between workers and man- 
agement (plus property) has swung 
abnormally in favor of the former. 

I may add to the last the reason- 
able deduction thai; our economic 
readjustment probdbly will not be 
completed until this division has 
swung back to the normal (pre- 
war). If this be a prospect of years, 
not months, we must face it. Com- 
promises will merely prolong tihe 
readjustment. 

The cost of living has nothing to do 
with the case. This is not something 



that b imposed upon the wage earners, 
but is a consequence of their own atti- 
tude to their work. Nor is there any 
such thing as a definite scale of living 
that any superior power can improve 
or impair at will. The scale of living 
that a pe<:q)le can enjoy is what they 
can afford. What they can afford de- 
pends upon what they earn, that is to 
say what they produce. The only 
way to economic happiness is by in- 
creased production, which means 
greater resource on the part of man- 
agement and harder work and more 
efficiency on the part of labor. 

We have been, for a long time, 
preaching these principles in uie ab- 
stract, without being popularly under- 
stood. The National Bureau of 
Economic Research has performed the 
inestimable, service to the public of 
showing numerically how things have 
resulted and thereby enabling the part 
of the public that thinks at all to vis- 
ualize what otherwise it might dismiss 
as mere academic theory. It is just 
such work that distinguishes the new 
science of quantitative economics, and 
in the present juncture of human 
affairs there is nothing that is more 
useful. 



WAGES, TRANSPORTATION 

AND TARIFF 

(Continued from page 21,) 
tariff. I have, within the last thirty 
days, seen articles manufactured by 
American concerns in Europe, shipped 
to this coimtry, and after paying aU 
charges, sold on the open market here 
for 25 per cent less than we could 
manufacture them for. It will not be 
long before products manufactured 
with 10 and 25 cent labor, will flow 
in an endless stream into the marts 
of fliis country, unless immediate 
action is taken hy the Congress of the 
United States. Strange as it may 
seem, while a great fight for a pro- 
tective tariff is being carried on, a still 
greater fight to kill the tariff, and thus 
strangle American industry, is being 
waged. 

"The fight against the tariff is being 
carried on by tfie merchant princes of 
this nation. They claim that the 
establishment of such a tariff would 
be without justice and would deprive 
the people of this country of the ad- 
vantage to be derived from the low- 
priced products made on the continent 
of Europe. I am convinced that the 
most needed thing in this country is 
the passage of adequate tariff regula- 
tions, based on the American plan of 
valuation. 

"Another problem facing the Ameri- 
can people IS the bonus question, or 
what is referred to to-day as the 



adjusted compensation. It is a burden 
that the people of this country should 
not be asked to shoulder at a time 
like this. I do not believe that the 
former service men are demanding the 
bonus. I do not believe they are plac- 
ing a value on the services they ren- 
dered their country in her hour of 
need. I regard the bonus issue as an 
insult to the manhood of the American 
nation. If a bonus is paid, who will 
pay it? You and I, Mr. Manufac- 
turer. It is purely a political issue 
and not believed in as a sound policy 
by those who openly advocate it. 
When confronted with facts, these 
same statesmen say, 'Yes, it is un- 
sound, but what of the soldier vote?' 

Need Men of Their Own RlDnd 

"What we need is men with the 
courage of their convictions in the 
American Senate, and in Congress. I 
am sorry that the president of the 
United States has seemingly reversed 
his position on this issue. It is revolt- 
ing to me to think that full-blooded 
Americans are demanding such legis- 
lation, and I do not think they are." 

"To come closer home for a few 
minutes, we must consider our duty as 
manufacturers. Our duty is first to 
our local association, second to the 
state institution and third to the 
national body. The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers is fighting 
your battles every day of the year. 



We maintain headquarters in New 
York, and a large department in the 
City of Washington. Through the 
national body, information in regard 
to any one, anywhere on the face of 
the earth, is available in a surprisingly 
short space of time. Chir department 
is so efficient that the Government 
agencies constantly call upon us for 
help." 

AUTO AND TRUCK PRICES CUT 

Price reductions are announced by 
the Nash Motors Cwnpany on its new 
line of six-cylinder automobiles as 
follows: Five-passenger touring car, 
$1,540; seven-passenger sedan, $2,390; 
four-passenger coupe, $2,090; two- 
passenger roadster, $1,360; four-pas- 
senffer sport model, $1,545. The price 
of me new Nash four-cylinder car has 
been reduced to $1,395. All prices are 
f. o. b. factory. 

The General Motors Truck Com- 
pany announces these new prices, 
effective January i : Two-ton, $2,775 1 
three and one-half ton, $3,950; five- 
ton, $4,350. These prices represent a 
reduction of $625 to $1,050. 

The Paige Detroit Motor Car Com- 
pany cut Ae price on every model in 
its line of passenger cars, effective Jan- 
uary 2. TTie reductions follow : Seven- 
passenger touring car, $680; seven- 
passenger sedan, $675; five-passenger 
touring car, $170; sedan, $325. 
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Treasury Savings And Business Men 

Destructions of the war sound warning to all to re-accumulate 
capital as rapidly as it can be saved, and executt^es find an 
encouraging sign for national prosperity in popular purchasing 
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IN the gratifying public response 
which 1ms followed Secretary Md- 
lon's recent announcement of the 
Treasury's new oflfering of an issue 
of securities intended primarily to en- 
courage popular investment of mod- 
erate sums, executives who consider the 
basic relationship between the accumu- 
lation of savings and national prosper- 
ity, will find a somewhat encouraging 
sign. Business men in particular have 
a natural interest in the widespread de- 
velopment of habits of saving and in- 
vestment inasmuch as most business is 
conducted with the capital of others 
and usually when funds have become 
plentiful a period of broad economic 
development has followed. The rapid 
accumulation of new capital offers 
therefore one of the surest ways of 
hastening prosperity as it is of course 
through the re-investment of earnings, 
by both individuals and corporations, 
that a country develops its agriculture, 
industry and commerce. Without con- 
stant accretions of new capital prog- 
ress is impossible, and, obviously, the 
sole reliance for new capital is on sav- 
ings. What the Government is doing 
in its new movement to encourage 
saving, therefore, should be of sub- 
stantial interest to executives who are 
concerned with fundamentals. 

EncoitfAgiiig PopoUr InTattm^nt 

The Government has indicated that 
it fully recognizes the importance of 
continuing to encourage individuals to 
save a portion of their earnings for 
investment, especially in Government 
securities, in view of the beneficial ef- 
fect that such a course is certain to 
have upon the financial condition of 
the Government, upon the prosperity 
of the country as a whole, and upon 
the individual welfare of its citizens. 
By offering uniformly in every sec- 
tion of the country an attractive and 
easy means of accumulating and in- 
vesting money, it is hoped to furnish 
an additional incentive for saving. At 
the same time the experience of the 
last five years would indicate that this 
effort on the part of the Government 
will act also as a helpful stimulus to 
all Intimate savings activities now be- 
ing conducted by private enterprise. 



What form of investment individual 
savings are to take is not of very great 
moment; but it is of the greatest con- 
seq[uence that the practice of accumu- 
latmg savings become habitual to the 
people of the United States. 

Idee! Security to attmolato SaTings 

The new issue of savings securities, 
known as Treasury Savings Certifi- 
cates, provides for all who earn money 
an ideal means of investing part of it. 
It is the only security issued in the 
United States which carries a Gov- 
ernment guarantee against deprecia- 
tion. 

This issue, which may be obtained 
through practically any baric or post 
office in the United States, is charac- 
terized by many attractive features, 
some of them of a novel t3rpe. Three 
denominations of Treasury Savings 
Certificates are available, to the pub- 
lic. Until further notice, they will be 
sold on a discount basis at the flat 
prices of $800, $80 and $20. They 
grow in value until maturity, five years 
from the date of purchase, they are 
worth $1,000, $100 and $25, respect- 
ively. This increase in the principal 
invested, which will have amounted to 
25 per cent at the end of five years, 
is equivalent to about 4j^ per cent per 
annum compounded semi-annually. 
Unquestionably this is a liberal return 
on a security which is of such a high 
t3rpe that it may be considered the 
world's ideal investment for moderate 
amounts of savings. 

Attracttre Features 

One of the advantages of Treasury 
Savings Certificates is that the interest 
is automatically re-invested as it is 
earned, and is paid in one lump sum 
with the principal at maturity. Ac- 
cordingly the buyer of an $800 Certifi- 
cate, instead of receiving his interest 
from time to time in amounts so small 
that they melt away, will receive at 
maturity five years later, the amount 
of his original investment plus $200 
interest. 

The Certificates are payable by the 
Treasury upon demand and in case of 
redemption prior to maturity, accumu- 
lated interest will be paid at the rate 



of about 3J4 per cent per annum com- 
pounded semi-annually. The investor 
will therefore never be concerned over 
a market price in case he needs the 
money quickly; he knows the "cash 
surrender" value of his security in 
advance. 

Under recent l^slation Congress 
permits investment up to $5,000 
(maturity value) in any one year. 
Each member of a family, firm, asso- 
ciation or corporation may accordingly 
invest $4,000 cash each year in these 
Certificates. It will be seen that this 
security constitutes a splendid invest- 
ment for trust funds and for the sur- 
plus funds of lodges, church societies 
and similar organizations whose in- 
vestment requirements are very exact- 
ing. Treasury Savings Certificates are 
exempt from state and local taxation 
(except estate and inheritance taxes) 
and from the normal Federal income 
tax. 

Safest Place for InTestment 

In emphasizing the desirability of 
investing in this issue, Vice-President 
Coolidge makes the following com- 
ment: 

"This is an example of the purpose 
of the administration to popularize 
Government securities. Everyone 
knows that the safest place in the 
world for investment is in the obliga- 
tions of the United States. The ex- 
cellent feature of this certificate issue 
lies in the fact that it is redeemable at 
any moment at a guaranteed fair rate 
of interest. No one takes any chance 
in having his investment temporarily 
decrease in value as happened to pur- 
chasers of Liberty Bonds. The at- 
tractive features of the investment are 
the absolute security in principal, a 
guaranteed high rate of interest, and 
a guaranteed right to withdraw the 
money at any time at a lower, but still 
fair, rate of interest." 

Although this new issue of securi- 
ties has been on sale only a short time 
it is apparent that efforts to popularize 
them are meeting with success and 
that the public h^ been quick to ap- 
preciate the splendid opportunity they 
offer for investment. Preliminary re- 
ports, especially r^[arding the $25 and 
$100 denominations, are conclusive evi- 
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dence of their popular appeal. Sales 
through the New Yoric Post Office for 
the first month which ended January 
15, 1922 aggr^;ated $171,100, as com- 
pared with sales of $8,150 of the form- 
er issue for the thirty days preceding. 
It is believed that the Certificates are 
being purchased by many persons who 
would otherwise spend tfieir money to 
no constructive purpose. Sales will 
undoubtedly increase in lai^e volume 
as the merits of the security become 
better known in each community — in 
the home, in the office and in the shop. 
It is in this respect primarily that busi- 
ness men, especially those in a posi- 
tion to exercise effective leadership 
■can cooperate with the Treasury by 
recommending Treasury Savings Cer- 
tificates to their associates and em- 
ployes as an absolutely safe and thor- 
oughly desirable investment. 

Employers who wish to cooperate 
with the Treasury may play a very 
definite and important part in the Sav- 
ings movement if they will provide 
their employes with the facilities for 
accumulating the purchase price of 
Treasury Savings Certificates. This 
may be done through one of two simple 
methods by either of which savings 
may be accumulated with small effort. 
Psychologkally, if you but make it 
•easy for a man to save in units of one 
dollar, you make it easy for him to 
purchase a $25 Certificate. What 
most persons need as a nde is a sys- 
tem which will take the place of will 
power, a plan that will relieve them of 
the frequent necessity of voluntary 
eflFort in the matter of savings. Such 
a means is provided by the new Gov- 
ernment Savings system. At the em- 
ploye's request either (i) a Postal 
Savings account may be opened for 
him in which amotmts of $1 or more 
may be deposited systematically by the 
employer's representative, or (2) $1 
Treasury Savings Stamps may be pur- 
chased and inserted in his pay enve- 
lope in lieu of an equivalent amount 
of cash. Under either the Stamp Pur- 
chase plan or the Deposit plan, when 
$20 has been accumulated the employe 
may obtain a $25 (maturity value) 
Treasury Savings Certificate which at 
maturity pays him at the rate of $5 
for every $4 invested. Both plans are 
simple, practical and safe. They are 
easy to operate as no bookkeeping is 
required. Postmasters throughout the 
country are ready to cooperate with 
the business man in this activity. 

Reason* for Plan in Induttriot 

Government Savings plans during 
recent years have increasingly found 
favor with employers throughout tfie 
country, some of tfie reasons given be- 
ing the following: 

(i) A Government Savings plan 



makes for better morale in an estab- 
lishment The morale of any organiza- 
tion is governed by the mental attitude 
of its employes. A body of contented 
workers is one of the most valuable 
assets a business can have. 

(2) Helps conserve time, equip- 
ment and materials. Swift and Com- 
pany say their Government Savings 
Association has not only had a decided 
effect in teaching their employes to 
save "but has saved the company con- 
siderably in the way of materials." 

(3) Increases productivity by cre- 
ating more substantial workers. As 
soon as an employe becomes a systema- 
tic saver and accumulates a small sum 
which he sees continually growing, his 
new sense of possession and ownership 
gives him a more balanced conception 
of the "rights of capital." 

(4) Produces no unfavorable reac- 
tion as it is absolutely safe and sound. 

(5) Decreases labor turnover.; Men ; 
with a purpose stick to their jobs. 
Labor turnover particularly in the past 
few years has represented a very seri- 
ous waste. Its reduction is of imme- 
diate financial benefit to the empteyer. 

(6) Reduces the number of acci- 
dents, the cause of which frequently 
is financial worry. 

(7) Helps stabilize business in 
general. Savings help to equalize the 
volume of retail transactions as between 
"good" and "bad" times. 

(8) Promotes Americanism. 

(9) Provides a constructive meth- 
od by which large/ numbers may co- 
operate to increase the available sup- 
ply of' capital. 

Naod of SaTinffs Vanr Groat 

In announcing the new Government 
Savings, system on December 14, last. 
Secretary Mellon made the statement 
that "there can be no question about 
the need for saving, nor of this coun- 
try's capacity to save." In consider- 
ing the potential ability of America to 
save and invest, it is well to recall that 
in the short space of two and one-half 
years the American people, fired with 
the ardor of patriotism, invested in the 
securities of the United States Govern- 
ment $22,500,000,000, a substantial 
portion of which represented current 
savings. The magnitude of this 
achievement and the comparative ease 
with which it was accomplished, amazed 
not only ourselves but tfie entire world 
and furnished unquestionable evidence 
of this country's capacity to invest 
increasingly large amounts toward the 
development of its vast economic re- 
sources. There are probably very few 
people who in time of regular employ- 
ment cannot undertake some modest 
plan for the systematic laying aside of 
money and it is to the advantage of the 
entire country that this power be har- 
nessed to the wheels of industry. In 



an occasional flight of the imagination 
it is well to consider that if by some 
magic the thirty million workers of the 
country could be induced or helped so 
to manage their personal expenditures 
as to save an extra dollar a week for 
three years, an additional fund of near- 
ly $5,000,000,000 would be made avail- 
able for productive enterprise. 

It will bear assertion again in this 
connection that, so far as the economic 
progress of the nation is concerned, it ^ 
matters little in the last analysis what ^ 
form of investment savings shall take. 
Two of the major reasons for enoour- 
agin<y investment in Treasury Savings 
Certificates by large numbers of indi- 
viduals are ( i ) that a substantial por- 
tion of the funds thus invested would 
perhaps not otherwise be saved and 
(2) to the extent that the Treasury is 
able to finance its requirements, par- 
ticularly the meeting of its maturing 
obligations, through borrowing of this 
character, there is obviated the neces- 
sity of borrowing from financial insti- 
tutions and large investors funds Which 
might otherwise remain available for 
the financing of normal business enter- 
prise. It is to be rtgSirded moreover 
as an evidence of superwr strength in 
a nation when the securities of its Gov- 
ernment are widely held among the 
people. 

ParpoM of Poaco-timo Saving • MoromoBt 

"An active response to the Govern- 
ment's Savings movement," says Secre- 
tary Mellon, "should accomplish tfiree 
main objects: it will aid the Govern- 
ment in financing its requirements; it 
will make for greater national pros- 
perity; and it will increase the personal 
happiness and individual welfare of 
those who save." 

It is an important fact, and one 
which many people now easily over- 
look, that tfie war has not been paid Ax 
for, that it was financed for the most V 
part with borrowed money, that as 
loans fall due they must be paid in 
part with other borrowed money, and 
that it is likely that the Government 
will still be borrowing from its citizens 
money to pay off the war debt for a 
considerable time to come. By incul- 
cating in the hearts and minds of less 
informed men and women an increased 
sense of responsibility toward the Gov- 
ernment in its present financial pro- 
gram, even in a very small way, busi- 
ness men will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they have performed a 
thoroughly worth while service to the 
country. 

America knows now that thrift is 
the law of progress. The greatest eco- 
nomic bulwark a country may have is 
in the established practice of thrift 
among its people. The history of tiie 
most constructive periods of human 
(Continued on page 44.) 
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Acceptances In Foreign Trade 

American banking institutions, through the acceptance system, 
are now in a position to grant the credits which heretofore were 
obtainable only in the financial centers of foreign countries 
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ONE of the valuable heritages of 
the war is the new system of 
international banking which 
has gp^dually been perfected on 
American soil, operatied and directed 
by American bankers, and equipped 
to serve to a degree that was not possi- 
ble before, the business men of this 
country, particularly those engaged in 
foreign trade. The necessity of re- 
sorting to the European nations for 
the banking mechanism needed to 
move goods to and from America was 
always a handicap to our overseas 
commerce. For many years we i)aid 
tribute to foreign banks for services 
which we were not prepared to furnish 
for ourselves. 

With the adoption of the Federal 
Reserve System there was introduced 
into our credit mechanism a new form 
of financial instrument, the bankers 
acceptance. It was by no means new 
to the European markets, and in fact 
its value was so recognized on this 
side of the ocean that we purchased, 
for a commission from foreign banks, 
particularly those of Great Britain, the 
privilege of using their acceptances 
until the Federal Reserve Act enabled 
us to create our own. At the present 
time our banking institutions, through 
J the acceptance system, are in a position 
to grant the credits which heretofore 
were obtainable only in foreign finan- 
cial centers, and dollar credits have to 
a large extent taken their proper 
place in the financing of American 
commerce. 

Increase in Acceptances 

Since the law authorizing American 
banks to accept time bills drawn upon 
them, American institutions are not 
only financing a large part of our own 
foreign trade covering both exports 
and imports, but that between various 
other countries as well. The rapid 
development of this change in financ- 
ing was only made possible because 
of various war restrictions upon trade 
and commerce, and the favorable geo- 
^phical position of the United States 
in connection with the seat of the war. 
There is good reason to believe that 
this country will be able to retain the 
financing of its own imports through 



American bankers' acceptances, and 
that there will be a growing increase 
in the use of such paper to cover ex- 
ports from one foreign country to 
another foreign country. This con- 
dition pre-supposes • the continued 
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growth of an acceptance market in 
this country, for without that we can- 
not expect to hold the financing of 
our imports with American bankers* 
acceptances, even though this is the 
natural way for such business to be 
carried on. The use of American 
bankers' acceptances in our export 
trade may, of course, decrease as nor- 
mal world conditions develop unless 
dollar exchange continues to rule at 
extraordinarily high rates in the 
world's exchange markets. 

Under ordinary conditions Ameri- 
can banks would not be called upon*to 
issue acceptance credits to pay for 
exports from the United States. An 
acceptance credit in foreign trade must 
be established by the buyer of the 
goods directly or indirectly. 0^ that 
account it is natural and proper that 
buyers should go to their own bankers 
for their credits, for their standing is 
better known at home, their business 



can be followed more closely, and a 
better hold . can be exercised by such 
bankers on goods purchased. The 
local banker of the importer, therefore, 
is usually the one called upon to issue 
credits, and where exchange on his 
own country is not marketable by the 
exporter at satisfactory rates, such 
banker will naturally issue a letter of 
credit in the money of the exporter, 
or of some other country whose money 
is quickly marketable to the exporter. 

Different Before the War 

For instance, a French importer of . 
cotton before the war went to his 
French banker and obtained accept- 
ance credits in francs at say 60 or 90 
days to pay for imports of cotton 
from the United States. The Ameri- 
can exporter was given the name of 
the French bank on which he was to 
draw his drafts in francs. Such a 
credit was entirely satisfactory to the 
American exporter, as there was a 
wide market for French francs in the 
United States and he could sell his 
bill of exchange on the French bank 
for dollars to any one of the many 
American institutions, which were 
actively competing for franc exchange. 
While the exporter drew his bills in 
francs, he nevertheless received dol- 
lars, which he required in order to 
continue his business, and such dollars 
were immediately available through 
the sale of his franc bill to American 
bankers even before acceptance. Ex- 
porters of cotton in the United States 
had no difficulty in selling such bUls 
of exchange with bills of lading for 
the cotton attached as collateral, even 
though they had comparatively little 
capital and the bill of exchange could 
not be presented to the French bank 
for acceptance for ten days or so. 

With French exchange in the United 
States at the heavy discount that ex- 
ists to-day, together with the rapidity 
of its fluctuations, the American ex- 
porter is not satisfied to accept a franc 
bill of exchange, and the importer is 
required to furnish a dollar acceptance. 
This he does again through his 
French banker, but instead of the 
French banker agreeing to accept a 
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bilj drawn upon him in fraiics, he 
must arrange with his American bank- 
ing correspondent to accept a draft 
drawn upon such correspondent in 
dollars. 

P««t Difficnltm 

Before American banks were au- 
thorized to accept time bills drawn 
upon them it was necessary for im- 
porters in the United States to 
arrange with their American bankers 
to engage with some foreign banker 
to accept for their accoimt in order to 
carry on their business. The im- 
porter of coflfee from Brazil arranged, 
therefore, with his New York or New 
Orleans banker to issue a letter of 
credit on a London bank, authorizing 
such bank to accept a bill of exchange 
drawn at say 90 days sight, that 
might be issued in Brazil against 
shipments of coffee to the United 
States. Where the American bank 
was well known in Brazil, its letter 
authorizing the drawing on the Lon- 
don bank of the bill of exchange in 
Brazil against coffee was sufficient to 
finance the shipment, otherwise the 
exporter required a confirmation of 
the letter from the London bank stat- 
ing that it would accept the bill of 
exchange upon presentation. All such 
bills of exchange were drawn in 
sterling, and went into the London 
market, where they were discounted 
or held until maturity, as money mar- 
ket conditions determined. 

Since American banks have been 
able to accept, instead of issuing let- 
ters of credit upon their London 
correspondents for the importation of 
coffee, they have issued letters agree- 
ing to accept bills drawn upon them 
in dollars at say 90 days sight Such 
a credit is exactly as good to the 
Brazilian exporter as a sterling credit, 
provided the Brazilian banker will 
give him local currency in exchange 
for his bill upon demand, and for as 
large an amount as he woujd receive 
for a bill of exchange drawn under 
a sterling credit. A bill of exchange 
drawn upon an American bank in dol- 
lars, therefore, will only serve its 
purpose and place the American im- 
porter in position to buy goods in a 
foreign country by means of such bill 
of exchange when there is a proper 
market for dollar exchangfe m the 
country of the exporter, which must 
cover time biljs as well as demand. 

Can Always Be Turned Into Cash 

A bill of exchange drawn on Lon- 
don at 90 days sight could always be 
turned into cash at a known rate, 
which could be ascertained in foreign 
countries before bills were purchased. 

In order to meet this condition, the 
Federal Reserve Banks have estab- 
lished so-called "forward discount 
rates" for dollar acceptances, so that. 



for instance, bankers in Argentine 
and Brazil who have had dollar accep- 
tances offered to them knew that upon 
the arrival of the bills in New Yoik 
20 or 30 days after their purchase they 
could be discounted at certain agreed 
rates. Exporters from those coim- 
tries have, therefore, since the estab- 
lishment of forward rates been in 
position to obtain local currencies for 
their dollar bills of exchange at actual 
discotmt rates, instead of rates includ- 
ing an insurance to the banks aimed 
to cover possible fluctuations in the 
New York discount rate while the bills 
were in transit. 

Bankers' acceptances are ordinarily 
extended against agreements which 
usually fojlow the general lines of 
those issued in connection with com- 
mercial letters of credit. The terms 
of such agreements cover a promise 
to have the funds necessary to meet 
the acceptance in the hands of the 
accepting banker a certain number of 
days before the maturity of the accept- 
ance, questions involved in the hypo- 
thecation of any commodities that may 
be back of the transaction,, including 
statements as to the possession of 
documents covering bills of exchange, 
insurance policies, etc., statement as 
to how drafts should be drawn, com- 
mission charges covering such portion 
of the authority to draw as may be 
availed of (and in the case of con- 
firmation such charges as will be made 
for the unused portion of the credit), 
together with any special matters 
necessary to meet the circumstances 
surrounding any particular credit. 

Process of Acceptance 

Upon receipt of an application for 
an acceptance credit, the form of 
agreement necessary to cover the 
operation is drawn up and presented 
to flie applicant for his signature, A 
letter of authority to draw is flien 
given by the banker to the applicant. 
This letter may merely authorize the 
individual firm or corporation desir- 
ing the credit to draw upon the bank 
extending the credit, or it may be. 
addressed to a third person, who ordi- 
narily would be an exporter in a for- 
eign country, authorizing such person 
to draw a bill of exchsmge upon the 
bank issuing the letter at & or po days 
sight, or whatever the time might be, 
in dollars, accompanied by regular 
documents such as are required by 
usual letters of credit. Such exports 
could cover goods being shipped from 
the foreign country of the beneficiary 
of the credit to the United States, or 
from such foreign country to some 
other foreign country, from which it 
will be seen that the acceptance sys- 
tem is one that allows American 
bankers to finance trade between other 
foreign countries as well as trade be- 



tween foreign cotmtries and the United 
States, whenever there is a market 
for dollar exchange in the country 
of the exporter. Letters of similar 
import are usually passed to cover 
bills of exchange drawn upon banks 
aimed to finance domestic shipments 
or to carry goods in warehouse to the 
time of delivery under sales made. 
Acceptances which are drawn for the 
purpose of creating dollar exchange 
are, however, usually the result of ^ 
standing agreements which exist be- ^ 
tween American and foreign bankers, 
or are drawn by foreign branches of 
American banks upon their domestic 
offices. 

By means of the acceptance bankers 
of high stajiding are enabled to extend 
a most necessary service to American 
importers that would be practically 
impossible without it, except at a 
greatly increased expense. 

Whole World to Buj From 

Through the use of a letter of credit 
carrying with it a bankers' acceptance, 
any importer of sufficient standing 
with his banker to warrant credit has 
the whole world to buy from against 
payment aft^r receipt of goods, and 
this facility is open to him without 
the necessity of tying up the funds 
of his banker. This situation alone is 
of sufficient importance to the coimtry 
to warrant every effort to establish a 
proper acceptance market. The ex- 
porter when in receipt of authority to 
draw a bankers' acceptance which he 
can negotiate is also placed in a posi- 
tion to export with safety, even though 
he may laiow nothing whatever as to 
the standing of the importer. In effect 
the bankers' acceptance brings export- 
ers and importers throughout the 
world together in such manner that 
they can afford to trade, the e3q>orter ^ 
receives his money when he ships his ^ ^ 
goods, and the importer has to pay for 
them only after receipt, and on most 
favorable terms, which cover merely 
an acceptance commission. The cur- 
rent discount rate for acceptances in 
the country of the acceptor, and a 
small banker's commission for the 
service of negotiating the bill of 
exchange against the letter of credit 
are generally paid by the exporter. 
Practically all undue risks to export- 
ers and importers are eliminated. ^ 

Considered from all points of view, 
the bankers' acceptance is the most 
efficient, inexpensive and valuable 
form of commercial paper that has 
been devised to meet foreign trade. 
By its means advantage can be taken 
of varying discount markets, the for- 
eign exchanges can be neutralized to 
some extent, a liquid form of paper 
finds a place in the market that serves 
as a bajance wheel to all cash trans- 
actions. 
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More Building Under Open Shop 

Figures and facts show that there is sixt^-four per cent more 
accomplished where the construction industry is not closed to 
independents; unemployment is 126% greater in closed towns 

Written eepeolallv for Ambuican iKDUSTsm 

By NOEL SARGENT 

Manager, Open Shop Departmenty National Aaaoeiation of Mannfinctnrega 



REVELATIONS by union offi- 
cials daily make it more and 
more evident that open shop 
advocates have been absolutely cor- 
rect in the statements they have 
made as to the evils existing where 
the closed shop prevails. They have 
if anything understated these evils. 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Bos- 
ton and New York are among the 
leading cities where such disclosures 
have been made. 

These disclosures have, to. a very 
large extent dealt with conditions in 



the building trades. The construc- 
tion industry has long been the chief 
stronghold of tfie closed shop; the 
Building Trades Department is the 
backbone of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The condition^, practices and re- 
sults of the closed shop in the build- 
ing industry clearly show what the 
effects on our national industrial life 
would be of a national closed shop 
system. We see revealed the condi- 
tions opposed by manufacturers in 
their efforts to establish and main- 



tain the open shop in American in- 
dustry. Manufacturing and trans- 
portation should not be placed at the 
mercy of the closed shop ; conditions 
in the construction industry show 
why they should not. 

These conditions are the results of 
closed shop rule at work; the labor- 
atory of facts is a far better test than 
the hypothetical ai^giunents of im- 
practical theorists. 

We have noted some of the start- 
ling revelations contained in the Dec- 
ember, 192 1, hearings of the Lock- 



How The Closed Shop Works In New York 

(The date following ea4:h note refers to the issue of the ''New York Times/' files of which are kept in 
most libraries in which the testimony before the Lockwood Committee appears. The name of the witness 
and his position is also given,) 

THE New York "Electrical Workers Union" ^ves "permits" to work to non-union men for $2.50 weekly, 
Wm. A. Hogan, financial secretary of the union, December 6. 

Foremen must be members of the unions and since subject to trial and discipline do not dare to give the 
workers orders and are powerless to serve the employers interests. C. G. Norman, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Building Trades Employers Association, which signs closed-shop agreements, December 7, 

Union plasterers refujse to put up pands and mantels if they have been bought rSidy made after having 
been cast in an outside shop, even though architects and owners are satisfied, since they are thus deprived 
of work. Norman, December 7. 

Employers are "fined" by the unions for refusing to abide by the union rules. Norman, December 7* 
John Pearl, Vice-President of the Plasterers' Union, December 8. 

Shop stewards of the plasterers make marks on the windows "and say the men may do so much work in 
a day." Norman, December 7. 

The hoisting engineers have no more members to-day than ten years ago, despite increased build- 
ing requirements. J. E. Donahue, union delegate, December 7. 

The plasterers' constitution provides that men "rushing or taking any mean advantages" may not work 
in the same shop for one year and shall be fined $10. John Pearl, vice-president of Plasterers Union De- 
cember 8. 

The union "sticks a harpoon" into foremen who "push" their men. Pearl, December 8. 

The Marble Polishers* Union has an initiation fee of $200, and issues not over thirty "permit" cards 
at a time for $2 a week each. Joseph Laznof sky, business agent, December 8. 

Modds used for plastering cannot be used more than once, but must be destroyed, even though the 
architect would like to employ it again. Norman, December 8. Michael Colleran, President of Plasterers' 
Local No. 60, said the rule was made to prevent the members being thrown out of employment. Decem- 
ber 8. 

The Plasterers' Union fined Italians, Germans and Jews for working on St. Patrick's Day. M. P. 
Gallagher, recording secretary, December 14. 

Michael F. Collins, an employer, was "fined" $115 by the Plasterers' Union for making an affidavit sup- 
porting an injunction obtained against the union. Gallagher, December 14. 

Marble polishers refuse to handle stone finished outside of New York City. Norman, December 15. 

Cement masons who do "an unusual amount of work" for the purpose of "discrediting a member" are 
fined $25. Roger Corbetta, union delegate. December 16. 
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wood Committee in New York. 
These hearings have shown that the 
unions and contractors are as arro- 
gant and as powerful as ever, despite 
the numerous convictions of some 
months ago. 

Decreased Efficiency 

The disclosures of the Lockwood 
Committee investigation in New 
York are practically indentical with 
those of similiar investigations in 
other cities. Wherever the closed 
shop becomes ascendant its practices 
decrease efficiency, increase waste, 
and raise costs. 

An investigation several months 
ago of the building situation by a 
Chamber of Commerce corroborated 
the testimony of closed shop price- 
raising tactics. 

"The Committee finds that the 
prices of building materials and 
equipment in Boston are as high in 
most cases and in some cases higher 
than in the City of New York, 
where l^slative investigation has 
resulted in disclosures leading to 
criminal indictments for illegal com- 
binations and price fixing." 

These combinations are able to ac- 
complish their ends by reason of the 
co-operation given by closed shop 
leaders ; the power of these leaders is 
made possible by the artificial mono- 
poly aspects of the closed shop. 

"Your Committee must find that 
this inefficiency of labor has been one 
of the most important, if not the most 
important of the factors in the greatly 
increased cost of building." 

"It is apparent that decreased labor 
productivity necessitated the used of 
a larger amount of men for a given 
amount of work, intensified the labor 
short^e and thereby increased build- 
ing costs materially." 

"The wood, wire and metal lathers 
have gone so far as to specify what 
the day's work shall be." 

"There are certain union working 
rules and policies which are attacked 
as uneconomic and conductive to in- 
efficiency. Without attempting to re- 
view the whole field, the following are 
quoted as examples : 

"On December i8, 1918, the Paint- 
ers' District Council, Boston, Mass., 
notified all the employers that, 'The 
brush to be used in oil shall not ex- 
ceed 4^ inches and under no cir- 
cumstances are our members allowed 
to use brushes any wider.* 

"On December 2, 1918, the Paint- 
ers' District Council notified employ- 
ers' on and after December 15, 1918, 
the members of the Brotherhood will 
not be allowed to work with or oper- 
ate any machine used to apply paint 
or any other substance used by paint- 
ers to any surface where paint is ap- 
plied." 

The Executive Committee of the 



Industrial Division of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce on November 
22, 1 92 1, warned the labor unions that 
if the "intolerable, autocratic and un- 
American abuses" in the building 
trades are not remedied, the support 
of the Chamber of Commerce would 
be given to the installation of the 
open shop. 

The ultimatum was issued as a re- 
sult of certain building unions re- 
fusing to accept the wage awards of 
Dr. David Philipson. 

The abuses which have resulted in 
"the almost complete stoppage of 
building in Cincinnati" are listed as 
follows : 

"First: Evils tending to create 
waste : 

(a) Such regulation as the cut- 
ting and threading <d pipe on the 
job instead of in the shop by ma- 
chine. 

(b) The handling of various 
materials in the different trades by 
skilled labor when such handling is 
mere common labor. 

(c) The demand that skilled 
trades perform imskilled labor, 
as in the case of iron workers de- 
manding that they alone install re- 
enforcing rods in concrete. 

(d) Tlie plasterers' regulation 
compelling two coat work where only 
one is required. 

(e) A vast mass of petty regu- 
lations that exist in the minds of 
business agents and many other items 
of waste such as those above listed. 

"Second: Collusions between em- 
ployer, supply houses and labor 
unions whereby certain materials 
will not be installed by union labor 
unless supplied through a certain 
source. 

"Third : Jurisdictional disputes, 
cessation of work because of same 
and sympathetic strikes. 

"Fourth: Restriction of appren- 
tices has caused a scarcity of skilled 
mechanics in certain trades and like- 
wise creates higher costs and waste 
by making it necessary that a skilled 
mechanic be a helper and hand tools 
and materials to another skilled me- 
chanic doing the work. 

"Fifth: The curtailment of pro- 
duction, which seems to have become 
the keynote of unionism * * * *the 
whole standard of unionism, which 
should be to raise the standard of 
production, is, therefore, rather to 
pull the skilled man down to the level 
of the least efficient. 

"Sixth: The refusal of laibor 
unions to make themselves respon- 
sible and abide by their contracts." 

Cartaaed in Mmnj Cities 

These abuses have been curtailed 
and even eliminated in many cities, 
but not until the closed shop has 
been succeeded by the open shop, un- 



der which alone can efficient and 
equitable policies be put into execu- 
tion. 

The public should not be fooled by 
promised elimination of such prac- 
tices made by leaders of closed shop 
unions. As long as they retain the 
closed shop they still possess their 
power to injure. History has shown 
that any reform that depends upon 
promises of union leaders will be 
only partial and temporary — until 
public condemnation subsides. 

Limitation of Production 

The Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce on May 25, 1921, issued a 
statement giving the results of its in- 
vestigation of the local building in- 
dustry. This investigation, says the 
statement, "showed conclusively that 
the closed union shop ]policy was re- 
sponsible for undue limitation of pro- 
duction by the following means : 

"(i) Union labor restrictions on 
the use of labor saving methpds and 
devices. 

"(2) Arbitrary 'Jurisdictional 
awards,' whereby in some cases un- 
skilled work was assigned to skilled 
labor, and in other cases work which 
could have been handled by one 
workman was subdivided between 
two or more. 

"During periods of marked activ- 
ity in the building industry some lo- 
cal unions issued working permits to 
non-union men, for which fees as 
high as one dollar per day were paid 
to the unions. These permits were 
revoked at will by the unions, result- 
ing in the discharge of such men 
from employment. 

"The public interest demands that 
the supply of skilled labor be main- 
tained in each trade by liberal ap- 
prenticeship rules; but the closed 
union shop policy is to stifle the ap- 
prenticeship system. 

"The public interest demands 
friendly adjustment of labor dis- 
putes; but the clbsed union shop pol- 
icy is arbitrary and coercive." 

Extracts from New York city 
newspapers during December, 1921, 
reveal in detail some of the methods 
prevailing in all cities where the 
closed shop unions in the building 
trades become sufficiently powerful. 

"The testimony indicated that 
there were about fifteen to twenty 
thousand electrical workers in New 
York, of whom only 2,800 were mem- 
bers of the union. The union en- 
riched its treasury by granting to the 
non-union men permission to work 
under weekly 'permit' cards if they 
paid $2.50 for journeymen and $1 
for helpers, making $130 a year for 
journeymen and $32 for helpers, al- 
though the members of the union 
paid monthly dues of only $2 or $24 
a year. 
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'*In spite of frequent attempts to 
enter the union the men on 'permit' 
cards were always informed that 
"the books are closed.' Just what 
became of all the money paid into the 
union has not yet been disclosed." 
(New York Times.) 

Think of 2,800 workers being able 
to control the working power of 15,- 
000 other workers, who are forced to 
pay daily .tribute for the right to 
earn a livelihood. Would the open 
shop hurt these men — ^the majority? 

"Michael Colleran, youthful presi- 
dent and business agent of the Oper- 
ative Plasterers' Union, attempted to 
justify affairs in that industry, par- 
ticularly the destruction of plaster 
models when once used and paid for 
by the contractors. He insisted it 
was for the benefit of the industry. 
Mr. Untermyer asked : 

" 'I am trying to find out and I will 
if it takes all winter, on what theory 
you dictate to owners who are pa3ring 
you to do the work, how the work 
shall be done, and override their ob- 
jections when they disagree with you. 
How do you justify such conduct? 

"Colleran said something, a factor 
of safety, then admitted that super- 
vision in that direction lay with the 
public authorities and finally admit- 
ted that many of the regulations im- 
posed bv the union were to prevent 
the elimination of work. 'You try to 
make as much woric as possible, don't 
you?' Mr. Untermyer asked. *Yes' 
replied the witness." (New York 
Herald, December 8.) 

Agmmat Waste Himination 

Thus did this union president admit 
that union regulations are designed 
to prevent waste elimination. 

"A story of how a plasterers* 
union fined a group of its Jewish, 
Italian and German members $19 
each for working on St. Patrick's 
Day last year was unfolded yesterday 
before the Lockwood L^slative 
Committee, investigating housing 
conditions. 

" 'Why should Italians, Jews and 
Germans be fined for working on St. 
Patrick's Day'? Michael P. Galla- 
gher, recording secretary of the union 
was asked by Samuel Untermyer, 
committee counsel. 

"There was no answer." 

'Practices of the Plasterers' Union 
in fining employers and workmen 
alike for permitting overtime work 
and other facts, whidi Mr. Untermyer 
charged were done only because 'the 
union has the brute force to do it,' 
were brought out through reading the 
minutes of the executive committee. 
In one instance an employer was 
compelled to pay his plasterers for 
two hours overtime, or $2.38 for 
each man, because distribution of 
the weekly wages was not completed 



until 5:10 p. m. on pay day, 10 min- 
utes after quitting time. 

" Tf there had been 100 men, in- 
stead of a few, would work have to 
stop at 4 o'clock to get them all paid 
by 5'? asked Mr. Untermyer. 

" 'Well, whatever time it would 
take,' replied Mr. Gallagher." (Chris- 
tian. Science Monitor, December 14.) 

"During the examination of Otto 
and R. F. Koester, engaged in build- 
ing a large apartment house at Wal- 
ton Avenue and Cameron Place, the 
Bronx, it appeared that the former 
made a bet of $100 with Peter Para- 
gone, foreman of the plasterers' on. 
the job, against the men completing 
the plastering job at a certain time. 
There were twenty-two men at work 
and they had plastered thirty-two 
rooms in three and a half days before 
the wager was made. After the wa- 
ger the plasterers did forty-eight 
rooms in two and a half days. Otto 
Koester denied the wager was a sort 
of bribe.' He admitted he made a 
similar wager last week with a tile 
foreman concerning the completion 
of work on a building." (New 
York Times, December 14.) 

Did all the union or "permit" work- 
ers share these "bets" ? 

The special investigating committee 
of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, previously cited, that "union 
rules and trade agreements do restrict 
the number of apprentices to be em- 
ployed." Qosed shop tactics do not 
vary greatly. 

"Christian G. Norman, chairman of 
the board of governors of the Build- 
ing Trades Employers Association, 
told how the metallic lathers compel 
the payment of 'waiting time' when 
material used is not fabricated on the 
job, but at a plant or factory. They 
argue that the installation of new ma- 
chinery has deprived them of work 
they are entitled to and claim the 
compensation as a result. 

"It was brought out that the wood 
lathers have an agreement with the 
contractors that provides that if a 
builder starts with one lathing con- 
tractor he is tied up to him for the 
rest of his business life. No other 
contractor will bid on a job, or if he 
does bid makes his figures so high as 
to be prohibitive." (New York 
Herald, December 15.) 

What the RmJ Estote Alan Found 

The Real Estate Board of New 
York on December 10 issued the fol- 
lowing statement : 

"The revelations brought out by 
the legislative housing committee on 
on certain phases of the union labor 
activities have an important bearing 
on the vexed question of rents. The 
domination of the labor unions has 
for years been a familiar story to 
builders and contractors who pro- 



duce housing for the public. 

"Those who occupy these houses 
now have an opportunity to see why 
the cost of housing construction has 
steadily increased and why, even on 
a lower material market; the major 
factor of labor cost still remains at 
pre-war levels." 

The public should realize fully all 
of the causes of high rients, properly 
place the blame, and then support 
those who wish to remove the causes. 
The open shop increases building 
and will decrease rents. 

The New York Globe (pro-labor) 
in an excellent editorial on December 
15 pointed out the necessity for pub- 
lic refusal to longer tolerate the ex- 
tortions of contractors, material 
dealers, and closed shop unions, singly 
and in collusion. The Globe said: 

"Well might Mr. Untermyer rage 
at the statements he drew from wit- 
nesses before the Lockwood commit- 
tee yesterday I The tile trust, despite 
fines and jail sentences, was reported 
to be active and as extortionate as 
ever. An official of a local plumbers* 
union admitted that a man just re- 
turned from serving a five months' 
sentence for extortion, and under 
three additional indictments, was act- 
ing as the union business agent. Sur- 
prising data was produced as to un- 
reasonable wages and collusive bid- 
ding. 

CitiaMM Throw Up HancU 

"There is a tendency for honest 
citizens to throw up their hands and 
submit when confronted by facts 
like these. 'If these fellows will rob 
us,' some whimper, 'why we must be 
robbed.' This is characteristic of 
Xew Yorkers, who are by training 
and circumstances the laziest citizens 
in the world, and will avoid all pos- 
sible public service. Unquestionably 
both the building materials combines 
and the corrupt union officials have 
recognized this weakness and depend 
upon it The outlook is plain. If 
the city surrenders now to these men 
it will make a miserable bed for it- 
self. For the last few years they 
have made housing an econimic mon- 
strosity. If permitted, they will con- 
tinue to make the building of homes 
for the workers and the lower middle 
class of New York a terrible infliction 
on these classes, if not an impossibil- 
ity for them. They will continue to 
bribe, connive, overcharge, and ex- 
tort. 

"But there is no reason why the 
public should surrender. It is 
stronger now than it has ever been. 
Through its agents it has secured 
hundreds of convictions. It can fine 
and imprison guilty men as long as 
they like the process, putting pres- 
sure on the courts, putting laws upon 
the books if necessary, to make more 
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prison sentences and fewer fines. If 
the city will carry the fight through 
it will win. It does not need the tile 
trust and Mr. Brindell and Mr.Chap- 
man. There are honest men in the 
state or near it willing to supply ma- 
terials, and there are honest workers. 
Mr. Untennyer cannot carry his two- 
fold fight too far. It is cheaper to 
get men and material from Califor- 
nia than lie down to rascals in New 
York— much cheaper and far more 
honorable." 

Powmr in Ui* Clat«d Shop 

Small but powerful groups of con- 
tractors and material dealers would 
not be able to dominate building con- 
ditions if it were not for the agree- 
ments they can make with leaders of 
closed shop unions. Their power rests 
entirely upon the closed shop contract 
of the union whose members under 
the agreement refuse to work for any 
but members of the employers organ- 
ization, thus outlawing all outside 
contractors. We must apply the axe 
to the root; these contractors, mater- 
ial dealers and union leaders might 
have the desire but they would not 
retain their power if the closed shop 
were abolished. 

The Brooklyn Eagle of December 
15, 1921, listed the following union 
practices shown by the LxxJcwood in- 
vestigation to exist in Brooklyn. 
They are only comparable to closed 
shop practices revealed in Cincinnati, 
Boston, Chicago and elsewhere. 
They are in many cases combined 
with conspiracy agreements with 
small but powerful groups of con- 
tractors and material dealers which 
tend to eliminate competition and 
place builders at the mercy of the 
conspiring parties. 

1. Union plasterers demanding 
and getting $16 and $18 a day on 
threat of strike. 

2. Union painters demanding and 
getting $12 a day on threat of strike. 

3. Union rules limiting size of 
paint brushes to 4j4 inches in width 
to prevent speed. 

4. Union rules stating amount of 
work painters and plasterers may do 
in a day. 

5. Union bricklayers cuttii^ their 
work from 1,800 bricks a day in 1914 
to 500 or 1,000 in 1921. 

6. Union plasterers refusing to 
admit one new member since 1915, 
eutting their membership smaller and 
smaller each year. 

7. Union rules compelling builder 
to allow contractor to buy material 
with an intermediate profit for him- 
self. 

8. Union rules compelling builder 
to allow contractor to engage work- 
men with an intermediate profit for 
himself. 

9. Union rule compelling builder 



to do business all his life with one 
contractor, no matter how poor his 
work or how high his charges. 

10. Union rules refusing to permit 
plasterers to work more tihan five 
days a week. 

11. Union practice of fining con- 
tractors and builders for irr^^lar 
work done by its own men. 

12. Union rule that upon a con- 
tractor defaulting a job the work 
must be completed by the union at 
its own exorbitant day wage scale. 

13. Union rule that its members 
must not be allowed to install toilet, 
lavatory, and other plumbing equip- 
ment that has been assembled, rapidly 
and economically, at the factory. 

14. Union rule that every two 
plumbers must have a helper, a man 
who is not allowed even to touch the 
tools. 

We will naturally expect to find 
that union rules and practices such as 
the above instances typify increase 
the cost of building, tnus restricting 
the amount of construction and con- 
tinuing the structural shortage which 
we all know to exist. 

An examinaton of building permits 
for the year 192 1 in thirty leading 
American cities brings this out for- 
cibly. 

In fifteen towns where building is 
an open shop basis and free from 
closed shop restrictions the per cap- 
ita value of building permits during 
the year was $64; in fifteen towns 
having closed shop buildii^ condi- 
tions the per capita value of building 
permits was only $41. 

Where BuflcBng U Closed Shop 



Population Value of 9 
Months 
Building 
Permits 



Population Value of 9 
Months 



Permits 
Per 
Capita 



Building 
Permits 
Providence 
237»595 $4,897*800 20.6 

Cleveland 

796,836 46.531,323 58 

Indianapolis 
314,194 16,872,240 53.7 

Newark, N. J. 
414,216 21,578,221 52 

Kansas City, Mo. 

324,410 16,024,175 49 

Chicago 

2,701,705 124,028,010 46 

Cincinnati 

401,247 17,682,510 44 

Dayton 
152,559 6,105,061 40 

Pittsburgh — McKeesport 
634,168 25,257,261 39 

Syracuse ' 
171,717 5,828,598 34 

Louisville 
234,891 7428,300 32 

New Orleans , 
387,219 8,037,959 21 

St. Louis 
772,897 12,324,133 16 



137783 
41,611 



Scranton 

2,073,197 
Butte 
102,342 



Permits 

Per 

Capita 



IS 
2 



,723,048 314,771.130 


40.75 
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Los Angeles 




576,073 82,713,386 


143 


Oklahoma City 




91,258 7.300A17 


80 


Minneapolis 




380,582 23.388,055 


62 


St. Paul 




234,595 14.362,181 


61 


Detroit 




993.678 58,086,081 


59 


Atlanta 




200,616 11,236,776 


56 


MilwauJcee 




457,147 24,976,025 


55 


Riclunond 




171,667 9,292,603 


541 


San Antonia 




161,379 7,995,188 


50 


. Grand Rapids 




137,634 5,634,182 


40.93 


Seattle 




315,652 12,862425 


40.74 


Duluth 




98,917 3.518464 


36 


Salt Lake City 




118,110 3,436,985 


29 


Spokane 




104,437 2,124,037 


20 


Akron 




208,435 3.782,548 


18 



4,250,180 270,709,233 63.69 

Less building in closed shop towns 
naturally means less employment for 
labor. And building, it must be re- 
membered, is the key of the indus- 
trial structure. Almost 11,000,000 
persons (either as workers or as mem- 
bers of a worker's family) derive 
their living through construction. It 
is estimatwl that 50% of all secur- 
ity issues (state, municipal, railroad, 
and industrial) in 1920 were for con- 
struction in some form or other. A 
report issued by the Committee on 
Statistics and Standards of the 
United States of Commerce declares: 

"Construction would seem to be 
the barometer of our industrial life. 
When depression strikes construc- 
tion, it rocks the entire industrial 
structure and *good times' undergo a 
process of metamorphosis which is 
conducive to acvute conditions.^ But 
when the tide turns, construction is 
the first to be carried with the rising 
flood, and other industries follow in 
its wake." 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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Running The Farm By Electricity 

The farm is rapidly becoming a greqt modern industrial plant 
which must produce to the maximum all the time possible and 
the modem motive power is extending to every phase of activity 

Written MpeotaUy for Amebican Indcstbieb 
Bj CHARLES H. HUNTLEY 



WHILE the factories were, very 
naturally, the pioneers in 
adopting electricity as a mo- 
tive power, the farms are rapidly fall- 
ing into line in utilizing it for a wide 
and increasing variety of work. 

For years the trend has been more 
and more toward the use of machinery 
to do farm work. In fact, agriculture 
could not be conducted on the scale 
that it is to-day without machinery. 
The invention^ of the mowing ma- 
chine, the horse rake, the reaper and 
binder and the threshing machine 
marked a new epoch in the history of 
producing the world's sustenance. As 
inventors widened their vision, the 
agricultural horizon expanded. 

Through the instrumentality of ma- 
chinery, horses were able to a very 
large extent, to do the work of men. 
Great as was this gain in efficiency and 
in quantity production, however, it 
was not enough. Thus the attention 
of the inventor was turned to steam, 
and another gain was made. The field 
was, however, limited. The steam en- 
gine is not sufficiently flexible in its 
application to make it an ideal farm 
power. It requires constant attention. 
The operator must be expert in run- 
ning it. It is absolutely dependent on 
having fuel and 
water available — 
no small problem 
in many cases. It 
is a potential fire 
danger. Some of 
these disadvanta- 
ges are shared by 
the gasoline engine, 
which has been 
widely substituted 
for steam. 

Elactricitj — 
ChMp, Efficient 

Hence the trend 
toward electricity — 
a cheap, exceed- 
ingly flexible, un- 
questionably effi- 
cient, safe form of 
power, and one that 
is, in addition, so 
versatile that it 
does work all the 



way from operating great threshing 
machines and lifting heavy loads to 
lighting houses and bEims, running the 
vacuum cleaner and operating the 
cream separator or shearing sheep. 
In this one respect alone — its versa- 
tility — it so far outclasses other forms 
of power as to give it a tremendous 
advantage over them. The electric 
generator furnishes) Ijght, heat and 
power at the same time, which no 
engine, either steam or gas, is able to 
do, and the current which may be 
used for any or all of these three 
essentials may be transmitted through 
a wire to any point desired. 

Among the heavier tasks done by 
electricity on the farm are operating 
threshers, driving harvesting machin- 
ery, baling hay, hoisting hay, pumping 
water in quantities for irrigation, and 
grinding grain and feed. In the 
dairies it operates milking machines, 
cream separators, chums, pasteuriz- 
ers, cheese curd grinders, and similar 
devices. It cuts ensilage, shells and 
cracks com, runs the fanning mill, 
mixes feed for cattle and hogs, shears 
sheep, hulls peas and beans and does 
other work of the kind. In the stable 
it clips and grooms the coats of 
horses. In the poultry house it oper- 
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ates the electric incubator; supplying 
a heat more easily controlled and 
more efficient than that furnished by 
other means, and when the chickens 
are hatched they are cared for in an 
electric brooder. An electric light in 
the poultry house, promotes, as tests 
have shown, the production of eggs. 
Electric motor tmcks cany farm pro- 
duce to market. Electricity runs the 
saws for providing firewood, and a 
splitting machine for splitting it It 
operates the concrete mixer for doing 
concrete work around the farm, and 
the various wood and iron working 
machinery that is to be found in the 
farm workshop 'for repairing farm 
implements. And one of the most 
important fields of usefulness of all, 
it pumps water for the house and 
barns. 

Many IncBvidual Applications 

This is only an outline of the power 
uses for which electricity is being 
utilized on the farm. The individual 
applications are legion. 

It is not alone for power that elec- 
tricity is used on the farms, however. 
It also supplies light, not only for the 
house, but for the bams, the stables, 
the corrals, and the grounds. It is 
safe — which can- 
not be said of other 
forms of illumina- 
tion. Its flexibil- 
ity makes it un- 
rivaled, for a wire 
may be run to a 
distant field, if 
necessary, and a 
floodlight installed 
so that crops may 
be gathered at night 
as well as by day 
in a msh season. 
It may be said, 
incidentally, that 
power can be sup- 
plied in the same 
way for operating 
machineiy in re- 
mote sections of the 
farm. Many farm- 
ers mount motors 
on wheels and take 
them from place to 
place about the 
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Pumping up water by motor for irrigation 



farm as they are needed. No one 
questions the superiority of electricity 
as an illuminant. Nor, to-day, is 
there any reason why the fanner 
should not have the advantage of 
using it as well as the city dweller. 

The farm of to-day may have all 
the household electrical appliances — 
electrically operated washing ma- 
chines, ironers and dishwashers, 
vacuum cleaners, electric flatirons, 
percolators, samovars, toasters, egg 
boilers, refrigerators, heating pads, 
vibrators, and the other numerous 
electrically operated or electrically 
heated devices — that the city resident 
may have. Perhaps the sole exception 
to this is the electric range, and that 
may be had if a sufficiently strong 
current, such as that supplied by a 
central power station, is available. 

Farms are supplied with electricity 
in two ways. Current is furnished 
to a^ number of them by central power 
stations. The lines of these power 
stations are, in the United States, ad- 
vancing farther and farther into the 
country districts so that electric 
energy supplied by them is available 
in many sections at considerable dis- 
tance from the cities and larger towns. 
The installation power plants in the 
smaller towns are also adding to the 
supply available and the area of the 
territory thus served. 

There are, however, many farms 
for which no service of this kind is 
to be had. Therefore, the farm light 
and power set has been developed. 
This set consists essentially of a gene- 
rator, storage batteries and switch- 
board equipment. The generator is 
usually driven by a gasoline or kero- 
sene engine, although where circum- 
stances permit, it may be driven by a 
water wheel. Application of the elec- 
tric current thus generated is, of 
course, made through individual 
motors attached to various machines 
or through a portable motor that can 



be carried from place to place, or 
through both. 

300,000 Power PlanU in Use 

Approximately 300,000 of these 
sets are in successful use in the United 
States and the demand for them is 
constantly increasing. They are not 
expensive, the cost being well within 
the means of even the average farmer 
with but few acres. That they are 
efficient is demonstrated by the num- 
ber in use, for the farmer of the 



United States is eminently practical. 
He must be convinced that an article 
is efficient and will do what it is 
claimed it will do, before he buys it. 
An interesting sidelight on the view 
taken by those who have installed such 
plants is afforded by answers to an 
inquiry sent out recently by a farm 
paper asking a number of farmers 
whether they would want to go with- 
out their farm light and power set. 
Not one of these replied in the affir- 
mative. 

Some of the answers were emphati- 
cally expressive. Among them were 
"Should say not"; "By no means"; 
"Certainly not*' ; '*No, no, no !". "Not 
by any means,'' and others of like 
tenor. It may be remarked that the 
farmers of the United States are- not 
given to extravagant expressions, or 
to saying what they do not mean. To 
those who know them, such expres- 
sions as those quoted above are indi- 
cative of the value set by the owners 
on such plants. 

On many farms there is an oppor- 
tunity to install a water power system 
for generating electricity. Far more 
than sufficient power is going to waste 
on them to supply electric current for 
their needs, or if preferred, a steam 
plant for driving a generator may be 
installed. 

However the power is generated. 
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the range of farm and household ma- 
chinery which may be electrically 
driven is extremely great — ^greater 
than that of any other kind of motive 
power. In flexibility, as to distribu- 
tion, and in the diversity of uses to 
which it may be applied, it is unrivaled. 
Its economy in operating expense and 
the simplicity of its operation are 
strong factors in its favor. 

Electricity is not merely the coming 
farm power. It is already in process 
of displacing its rivals. The stars see 
their reflection by night in the glow 
of ejectric lamps in farmhouses dot- 
ting the distant mountains and the 
lonely prairies as well as the cities, and 
the song of the motor echoes from the 
countryside the hum of its myriads of 
brethren in the great industrial cen- 
ters. And logically so. The farm is 
really an industrial plant which turns 
out the raw material for the world's 
food and clothing. Efficiency and 
modem methods are as necessary to it 
to make the most of its resources as in 
the case of the factory. 

Electrifyiiiff the World 

Official announcement from Wash- 
ington of the creation of a "Division 
of Electrical Machinery" in the De- 
partment of Commerce calls attention 
to the growing demand of the outside 
world for American equipment for 
harnessing this latest servant of man — 
electricity. In the opening year of 
the war, our fiscal year 1915, our en- 
tire exports of the group officially 
designated as "electrical machinery 
and appliances" amounted to but 
$19,772,000 but had advanced to $54,- 
547,000 in its closing year, 1918. Then 
with the world's return to peace and 
its closer acquaintance with the quality 
of our manufactures in this line, the 
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total exports of "electrical machinery 
and appliances" jumped to $80,000,000 
in 1919, $87,000,000 in 1920, and 
$119,221,000 in the fiscal year 192 1. 
This increase of $32,000,000 in the 
exports of this class of merchandise in 
the fiscal year 192 1 is the more re- 
markable in view of the fact that in 
the other important classes of machin- 
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ery the exports of 1921 showed but 
comparatively slight gains. The ex- 
ports of electrical machinery increased 
37 per cent in value in the fiscal year 
1921, while those of all other machin- 
ery were increasing but 10 per cent. 
This growing demand for electrical 
machinery comes from every direction 
and includes . every sort of appliance. 
American electric lights twinkle in 
practically every country and colonpr 
of the world ; our telephones transmit 
the languages and dialects of every 
part of the globe; our telegraph in- 
struments click in every continent and 
country and island; and our electric 
fans supply cooling breezes the world 
around. The more than 17,000,000 
electric lamps exported in the latest 
year for which details are available 
went to seventy-five different coun- 
tries and colonies, including all the 
principal countries of Europe; all of 
Latin America; all of the Asiatic 
countries; Australia and New Zea- 
land ; and the principal coimtries and 
colonies in Africa. The $5,000,000 
worth of telephones exported in 1921 
went to over sixty different countries ; 
the 88,000 electric fans were distribu- 
ted to more than seventy countries, 
while the $2,000,000 worth of electric 
heating and cooking apparatus went 
to no less than fifty countries and 
colonies. 
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MORE BUILDING UNDER OPEN SHOP 

(Continued from page 32.) 

This Committee included such emi- 
nent economists and educators as 
Albert Ross Hill, president of the 
University of Missouri ; N. I. Stone, 
labor manager of Hickey-Freeman 
Company, Rochester and formerly 
chief statistician of the United States 
Tariff Board; L. D. H. Weld, form- 
erly professor of economics both at 
Minnesota and Yale Universities; M. 
S. Wildman, professor of economics 
at (Stanford University. 

The emergency program for the 
immediate relief of idle workers pro- 
mulgated bv the National Conference 
on Unemployment, September 30th, 
also declared (section 11) : 

"The greatest area for immediate 
relief of unemployment is in the con- 
struction industry, which hasi been 
artificially restricted during and since 
the war." 

It is evident that the attitude of 
labor must play an extremly large 
part in the situation of the construc- 
tion industry, since, according to au- 
thoritative figures, 44 per cent of the 
money paid for the average house 
goes to the workmen. Material ac- 
counts for 43 per cent of building 
costs. General expenses and over- 
head costs consume approximately 
6 per cent, leaving slightly over seven 
per cent for the profits of general and 
sub contractors. 

Beyond question, therefore, the 
building industry is the key of the un- 
employment situation. 

In cities where building is on a 
closed shop basis unemployment is 
126 per cent, greater than in cities 
where open shop conditions prevail 
in the building trades. 

The accompanying tables, compar- 
ing the same fifteen open shop build- 
ing cities with the fifteen communi- 
ties where building is on a closed shop 
basis prove conclusively the above 
statement. 

Where BuflcBng U Open Shop 

Idle Population % of 
Population 
Idle. 
Duluth 
7,000 98,917 7.1 

Detroit 
50,000 993>678 5.0 

Akron 
9,550 208435 4.6 

Milwaukee 
20,600 457M7 4.5 

St. Paul 
9,500 234,595 4.0 

Oklahoma City 
3,210 91,258 3.5 

Richmond 
5,300 171,667 3.1 

Atlanta 
5,200 200,616 2.6 



Idle Population % of 
P(M)ulation 
Idle. 
Salt Lake City 
2,860 118,110 2.4 

Seattle 
7,240 315,652 2.3 

Spokane 
2437 104437 2.3 

Los Angeles 

10,950 576,073 1.9 

San Antonia 
2,515 161,379 1.6 

Grand Rapids 
2,000 137,634 1.5 

Minneapolis 
5,000 380,582 1.3 

143,362 4,250,180 34 

Where BuflcBng U Closed Shop 

Pittsburgh-McKeesport 
85,000 634,168 13.4 

Cleveland 
104,000 796,836 13.0 

Scranton 
16,020 137783 11.6 

Newark, N. J. 
47,311 414,216 1 1.4 

Butte 
4,570 41,611 10.9 

Da)rton 
16,400 152,559 10.5 

Cincinnati 
37,600 401,247 9.3 

St. Louis 
68,500 772,897 8.8 

Providence 
19,640 237,595 8.3 

Indianapolis 
25,000 314,194 8.0 

Syracuse 
12,200 ^7^f7^7 7.1 

Chicago 
134,584 2,701,705 4.9 

New Orleans 

15*150 387,219 3-9 

Kansas City, Mo. 
9,000 324,410 2.8 

Louisville 
5,050 234,891 2.2 



599,995 



7,723,048 7.7 



Tlie following notes explain certain 
features of the above tables. 

(i) Building permit values are 
taken from the American Contractor, 
published by F. W. Dodge Co., in 
nearly every instance. In a few 
cases they are from official figures 
sent us by mail from the different 
cities. 

(2) The number of unemployed 
in each city is obtained from figures 
laid before the Unemployment Con- 
ference by the Department of Labor. 
The figures appear in the New York 
Herald of October 5th, 1921. 

(3) The population ^gures are 
those of the 1920 census. 

(4) The figure for Pittsburgh 
building is given in the American 



Contractor. The population of Mc- 
Keesport coupled with Pittsburgh 
in the unemployment fibres of £e 
Department of Labor, is 7A% tfiat 
of Pittsburgh, and its building has 
been assum^ to be at the same ratio. 

(5) For two of the cities, Scran- 
ton and San Antonio, figures for only 
eight months were available. The 
other four months were added in as 
fifty per cent of the eight months 
total. Newark figures of only nine 
months were available, and the figure 
for the final three months of the year 
was taken as a third of the first nine 
months. 

(6) The Providence figure is 
200 per cent of the value of "con- 
tracts awarded" during the first six 
months of 1921. It was impossible 
to obtain the figures for "building 
permits" in Providence. While it is 
impossible to specify for a given city, 
we are informed that generally 
speaking "contracts awarded" total 
higher than "building permits," so 
that it cannot be justly claimed that 
the Providence figures are designedly 
presented to the detriment of the 
"closed shop." 

(7) The cities listed are not 
"hand-picked," as is evidenced by the 
fact that twenty-five of the thirty are 
among the fifty largest cities in the 
United States; twenty-one, or seven 
out of each ten, are among the forty 
largest cities. It is a well known 
principle of statistics that when a 
sufficiently large number of objects 
are compared local and special fac- 

. tors are eliminated as determinants of 
the final averages. 

(8) If building is 75% "open" a 
city is placed an the ''open shop" 
group; if 75% "closed," it is put in 
the "closed shop" class. 

(q) Many of the cities in which 
building is on a "closed shop" basis 
are strongly "open shop" in the manu- 
facturing industries. 

(10) Several of the cities now in 
the "closed shop" group will probably 
be out of that groun by the end of 
1922. In several cities local move- 
ments, not yet at a head, will assist 
in the transformation. 

(11) It will be noted that New 
York City is not included in the 
closed shop group, although nearly 
all its building is on a closed shop 
basis. The New York per capita 
figure for the year 1921 was 
$79. Even if New York City were 
included in the closed shop group the 
combined average would be less than 
$j52. New York City is excluded 
since, having well over a third of the 
population of the whole group, its 
inclusion would raise the group aver- 
age automatically to an artificial 
point. This is because the New York 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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Selling Goods In Mexico To-day 

Common fault in culti\>ating new markets is giving a man too big 
a territory to cover, and this is particularly true in Mexico, an 
instance being of an agent making a $300 trip to sell $100 of goods 



AVERY common oversight on the 
part of manufacturers taking 
their steps in cultivating foreign 
markets is to give too large a territory 
to one agent or representative. Very 
few individuals, firms or companies are 
in a position in any except very small 
countries to give adequate representa- 
tion for a particular line of goods 
throughout the whole country. Tliis is 
particularly true with Mexico, where, 
for instance, the states of Yucutan and 
Campeche are commercially altogether 
distinct from the other parts of the 
Republic. A correspondent of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers in 
Merida lays particular stress on this 
matter in a recent commtmication in 
which he says : 

"The circulation of any but local 
newspapers and magazines is practi- 
cally nil. 

"Freight and shipping expenses are 
hieher tetween Mexico City and Yuca- 
tan and Campeche than they are be- 
tween these two states and New York 
or New Orleans. 

"Steamer connections between New 
York or New Orleans and Progreso, 
the shipping port for both these states, 
is more frequent than between Pro- 
greso and any other Mexican port." 

He illustrates the inconvenience with 
the following specific case: 

"On same date I wrote to two manu- 
facturers asking for prices and cata- 
logs on the same material and to-day 
I received their answers, one sending 
the information wanted and the other 
advising that they had requested their 
Mexican representative in Mexico City 
to call on me, a $300.00 trip to sell 
$100.00. The order in question has 
been already placed, as in all probabil- 
ity no news from Mexico City would 



be received in less than two weeks from 
now and prices would be at least 5 
per cent higher for the accommoda- 
tion." 

And finally he makes the following 
suggestion which should be carefully 
taken into consideration by our read- 
ers: 

"It is true that the amount of busi- 
ness that any given manufacturer 
could secure from this territory is not 



large enough to warrant the expense 
of opening an office here, but I would 
beg to suggest that several manufac- 
turers appoint a common representa- 
tive and keep stock here to sell to the 
trade at factory prices plus expenses. 
It would be cheaper than advertising 
for this territory and the arrangement 
so convenient to importers that it would 
greatly efface the bad effects of low 
German prices on American trade." 



Canadian Election And Trade 



THE general elections for mem- 
bers of Parliament in Canada in 
December resulted in the defeat of the 
party in power and the return of the 
Liberals to the control of Dominion 
affairs. The majority of tfie Liberals, 
however, will be a very small one over 
that of the defeated party and the 
Progressives. The Liberals as a 
party have always leaned towards 
free trade in principle, but in prac- 
tice they have taken very good care 
of Canadian industries so far as tar- 
iffs are concerned. While, therefore, 
the new government may be expected 
to look critically into any proposal 
for increased duties, they will never- 
theless give very careful attention to 
tariff rates, in the first place to se- 
cure all the revenue practicable, and 
at the same time give what they con- 
sider adequate protection to the estab- 
lished industries of Canada. 

The Liberals have favored reciproc- 
ity with the United States, and were 
in power when the last reciprocity 
treaty with this country was ne|[o- 
tiated in lOii. It failed of ratificatioa 
because of the return of the Conser- 



vative party to power in that year. 

The Liberals also are responsible 
for the preferential tariff granted to 
British goods and may be expected 
to continue that policy, not from senti- 
ment alone, but from the fact that the 
free trade policy of Britain has so far 
been the means of admitting practic- 
ally all Canadian goods to the Brit- 
ish market free of all customs duties. 

The Liberals are also responsible 
for the intermediate tariff which has 
been in force in Canada for many 
years and which provides a range of 
duties somewhat lower than the gen- 
eral tariff, which applies to the United 
States and most other cotmtries, and 
somewhat higher than the preferential 
tariff on British goods. The inter- 
mediate tariff can be availed of by 
any foreign country that wishes to 
make a reciprocal tariff arrangement 
with Canada. 

In this connection, it is interestiiqf 
to note that Canadian trade with Ger- 
many is rapidly increasing. Reports 
of the Canadian Department of Trade 
and Commerce for the twelve months 
ended September last show that Can- 
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adian products were exported to Ger- 
many to the total value of $8,292^71, 
which was nearly three times as much 
as in the previous year, and more than 
double that of the highest ^re in 
pre-war days. 

Before the war, Canada was always 
a much larger importer of German 
goods than she was an exporter of her 
own goods to Germany. At the pres- 
ent time the situation is reversed, the 
imports from Germany into Canada 
for the twelve months ended Sep- 
tember being valued at only a little 
over two million dollars. 



The emergency tariff of the United 
States, according to the Canadian 
Trade Commission, Ikis seriously cur^ 
tailed trade between the two countries, 
Canadian exports of animal and v^;e- 
taible products to tiiis country braig 
cut in half during the seven months 
ending with Octoter this year, as com- 
pared with the same period of 1920. 
Canadian imports from the United 
States have likewise fallen off greatly 
and the tendency will be for Canada 
to buy less rather than more from 
her neighbor while the premium in 
Canada on New York funds remains, 



which again is contingent on an in- 
crease of Canadian eiq)orts either to 
the United States or to other lands. 

In connection with Canadian trade, 
it will be well for all American manu- 
facturers already tradiqg with Can- 
ada, or contemplating cultivating busi- 
ness with that country to remember 
that beginning January 1st the Can- 
adian regulation requiring imported 
goods to be marked with country of 
orijg^n goes into effect. In this regu- a "^ 
lation Canadian authorities have fol- ' 
lowed very closely the practice of the 
United States. 



British Industries Fair 



THE exhibitions of British manu- 
factured goods instituted in 191 5 
under the style of "British Industries 
Fair" have developed into important 
annual institutions, probably now the 
most important national trade fairs 
held in any country of the world. The 
British Industries Fairs are purely 
trade fairs, and not exhibitions in the 
ordinary sense. Their function is to 
bring buyer and seller together and to 
facilitate bhsiness between them by 
every legitimate means. The fairs in 
1922 will be held in London and 
Birmingham from February 27 to 
March 10. They are organized by the 
Department of Overseas Trade, with 
the help in Birmingham of the Birm- 
ingham Municipality and Chamber of 
Commerce. 

At the London branch of the fair 
articles such as cutlery, jewelry, hab- 
erdashery, glass and cninaware, paper, 
stationery, scientifis and optical in- 
struments, musical instruments, car- 
pets, chemicals, perfumery, dyes and 
confectionery will be the chief ex- 
hibits, while at Birmingham the ar- 
ticles will be in the line of lighting 
apparatus, rooking utensils, foundry 
appliances, general hardware, general 
machinery, India rubber goods, acces- 
sories for motor cars, railway equip- 
ment, metals, agricultural and horti- 
cultural machinery, etc. The textiles 
will not be included in the 1922 fair. 

In the national fairs of the con- 
tinental countries of Europe, the ex- 
hibits are usually held in many sepa- 
rate buildings. The British fairs have 
heretofore been handicapped because 
of lack of suitable exhibition facilities 
in one place. This trouble has been 
largely overcome in 1922 by securing 
enough additionaH accommodation 
botfi in London and Birmingham to 
provide not only for the annual growth 
of the fair, but also to find room for 
the great industries which have hither- 
to exhibited at Glasgow. This concen- 
tration, of course, will save the visitor 



much unnecessary traveling. 

The London section of ttie fair, as 
in 1921, will be housed in the White 
City, while the Birmingham one will 
again be in the great buildings of the 
Castle Bromwich Aerodrome. 

Being purely a trade fair, admit- 
tan ceis restricted to trade buyers and 
business is not impeded by crowds of 
sightseers. 

SMALL ORDERS AND THE JOBBER 

Dull times compel the manufac- 
turer to face other troublesome prob- 
lems than that of falling business 
alone. One is how, in fairness to the 
jobber and himself, to handle the or- 
ders for small quantities of goods which 
the jobber is more and more inclined to 
place in a dull market in order to pro- 
tect himself against loss in case prices 
recede. 

Many manufacturers have continued 
the policy of a member of the National 
Association of Manufacturers making 
a line of engineering specialties who re- 
cently wrote the Association saying: 

"One of the problems with which 
we are confronted is that of the in- 
creasing quantity of small orders. We 
have one price only for our jobbers, 
re^rdless of quantity. The cost of 
shipping a few ounces is practically the 
same as for shipping one hundred 
pounds. Can you give us any informa- 
tion as to how pick-up business is 
handled by other manufacturers?" 

Inquiry on this subject among prom- 
inent manufacturers of lines kindred to 
that of the inquiring member elicited 
descriptions of a number of ways in 
which tiie problem was being solved or 
met. 

While several manufacturers could 
see "no way out," or took it for granted 
that "small orders will eventually mean 
large orders," others again had worked 
out carefully considered plans for dis- 
criminating between the small and the 
large order in a way to secure compen- 



sation for the extra relative expense 
with small orders or to discourage plac- 
ing them. 

For instance, one manufacturer 
makes a "minimum charge of 25 cents 
on any order, even though it only in- 
volves a screw, which is, perhaps worth 
only a fraction of a cent." 

The policy of another manufacturer 
is "to ship all goods where the amount 
of the sale is $15 or less C. O. D.," 
while a third exacts an extra charge of 
ten per cent on orders for less than 
standard packages. 

Another establishment grants job- 
ber prices "only to those jobbers who 
continue to carry a sufficient quantity 
of the various assortments of the spe- 
cialties we manufacture to serve the 
trade in the district in which the jobber 
operates," while still another tries to 
meet the difficulty by shipping a spe- 
cialized product in standard size cases 
at a certain discount, and not allowing 
this discount on orders for less than 
the standard case. 

Interesting comments and argu- 
ments on the subject are included in 
the brief report on this subject com- 
piled by the National Association of a 
Manufacturers. " 

(Copies of the report wUl be sent to 
any manufacturer who may apply for 
it to Secretary, National Association 
of Manufacturers, 50 Church Street, 
New York, asking for report on "Han- 
dling Small Orders.") 



PRAGUE SAMPLES FABt 

Prague will hold its fourth Inter- 
national Samples Fair from March 
12th to March 19th, 1922. These 
sample fairs at Prague take place 
twice a year— in the spring and in the 
autumn. Industries represented at 
the fair are classified under seven- 
teen groups, and include practically 
all classes of manufactured goods. 
Application forms and further details 
regarding the fair can be obtained 
from Dr. Neubert, Vice-Consul for 
Czecho-Slo\'akia, 31 East I7th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Poland, Russia And The Soviet 

Property rights receiving fresh consideration because their destruc- 
tion has caused much embarrassment — New regime a terrible 
thing for the middle and upper classes but not bad for peasants 

Written e$pecially jar American iNDrsTBiEs 

Bj FRANCOIS DE ST. PHALLE 
Vioe-Pk^esident, Baldwin LooomotiTe Works 



THERE is good reason for look- 
ing toward Poland as the 
gateway to future trade with 
Russia. 

One of my objects in Europe was 
to obtain information available about 
Russia. Inquiries in France showed 
not much more information than is 
available in the United States. In 
Germany Russian conditions are bet- 
ter understood and German interests 
are exerting every endeavor to find a 
basis for reopening Russian trade for 
the benefit of Germany ; but I had the 
impression that Germany is far from 
domg as much Russian business as 
she would like to, and is somewhat 
handicapped by the fact that she now 
has no direct contact with Russia. 

Poland, of all countries, I found 
the best informed about Russia be- 
cause so many Poles have lived in Rus- 
sia; they have brothers and relations 
there now — ^and the flow of Russian in- 
formation is direct and realistic. I 
would say that in Warsaw one can 
P^et nearly as good an idea of what 
is going on in Russia without going 
to Russia, as one in Washington can 
judge the situation in Canada or Mex- 
ico without going there. The impres- 
sion from numerous conversations 
with Poles having just returned from 
Russia is that the Soviet Government 
is in no danger of disappearing and 
that the future of Russia wi,ll be in 
the evolution of the present govern- 
ment to suit the dictates and aspira- 
tions of the masses. 

Consideratioii for Proporfjr 

Evolution of Soviet ideas has 
already gone a long way. Property 
rights are receiving fresh considera- 
tion because their destruction has 
caused much embarrassment. While 
the Soviet regime has been a terrible 
catastrophe for the middle and upper 
classes, it is not so bad for the peasant 
classes because with the Czars, under 
the system then prevailing, the peas- 
ants received only a minimum share of 
nature's blessings. Little as they get 
now, they possibly get as much as they 
Use4 to; that is why the peasant is 
sufficiently satisfied and the Soviet 
Government endures. The leaders 



respect the convenience of the "mujik" 
as much as possible and progress is 
likely to come under the slow pressure 
of the peasants wanting more efficiency 
and better things. 

In this connection, the demonstration 
of the highly efficient American Relief 
Administration distributing foodstuffs 
in Russia is likely to stir a desire for 
more efficiency in Russia. Mr. 
Hoover's attempt is most decidedly 
worth while, especially when consider- 
ing the precedent of his Administra- 
tion's wonderful work in feeding chil- 
dren in Central Europe, notably in 
Poland. I saw hundreds of children 
fed at Lodz, Poland, and will never 
forget the impression of good and use- 
ful work attached to what I saw and 
the happiness of the children getting 
their food. Poland, however, is now 
able to take care of itself and child 
.feeding will soon be discontinued by 
American relief. 

Formal trade agreements with Rus- 
sia have not yielded much but there is 
now quite a smuggling trade going on 
between Poland and Russia. When I 
was in Poland this trade was forbidden 
by Russia, wTiich was endeavoring to 
establish a monopoly of foreign trade 
to assist the foreign finances of the 
Soviet Government. 

Lost Incontnre for Work 

One trouble in Russia is the lost 
incentive for work, because after a 
peasant produces enough for his needs, 
as he finds nothing desirable in Russia 
to exchange for his surplus efforts, he 
consequently stops. When peasants 
have surplus food or articles obtained 
from the former residences of the rich, 
they do not wish to sell these to the 
Government because the roubles are 
not of much use. Therefore, they hide 
these articles in holes in their land and 
wait for traders and smugglers. In 
the darkness of night they come to 
some meeting place where Russian 
furs, precious metals and precious 
stones, wheat and other surplus 
products are exchanged for Polish 
products such as small agfricultural 
implements, textiles, knives, hardware 
and other similar necessities. Trade 
originates from the need of the peas- 



ant of something that is not produced 
in this country now. 

Whether Russia will remain as a 
unit or build up in separate units, no- 
body knows, but it would not be sur- 
prising if progress is uneven over that 
great country and, therefore, the future 
may be unexpected. While people are 
dying in the Volga, there is surplus of 
food in the Ukraine but the Ukrainian 
peasant cannot be induced by his gov- 
ernment to part with his surplus food 
and keeps it hidden because there is 
nothing the Volga has to give him that 
he really wants. However, if a smug- 
gler of some kind presents to him 
knives or other articles of necessity, 
he will have no difficulty in obtaining 
from the peasant his surplus wheat. 

My confidence in Poland is based on 
the good balance and quality of its 
natural resources and the industry of 
its population of about 30,000,000 in- 
habitants. 

WiU HaTo SarpliM Products 

Beginning with the year 1922, she 
will have surplus food, surplus oil, sur- 
plus coal, surplus textiles, surplus steel 
and diverse manufactures, also timber, 
all available for export. When a 
nation has such resources for itself and 
to sell abroad, it can take care of 
almost any emergency. 

Poland has had many troubles be- 
cause the Russian German war was 
fought over almost the entirety of her 
soil for years and through a succession 
of battles. Then followed the German 
occupation with minimum rations. 
After the Armistice, Poland was left in 
a condition close to destitution. Where 
other nations have had over three years 
of peace and haven't yet recovered 
from lesser troubles, Poland had 
another war in 1920, only eighteen 
months ago, in which her soil was in- 
vaded to the gates of Warsaw by the 
Soviet armies. By determined and 
patriotic action, with a little assistance 
from France, Poland gave the Bolshe- 
vik armies a most decisive licking and 
permanently established peace in the 
East, as the Soviets have ceased to be a 
military menace. Polish provinces 
came together from the former domi* 
nation of Prussia, Austria and Russia, 
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with different sets of laws, customs and 
governments. All these had to be 
molded into one which is a slow and 
difficult process. With all these diffi- 
culties progress, of course, has been 
slow but now Poland is about to 
emerge as one of the most important 
nations of Central Europe. 

The favorable settlement of the 
Silesian plebiscite not only gives 
Poland valuable territory but removes 
the bitter antagonism of German 
propaganda conducted to influence the 
plebiscite. The settlement was much 
resented in Germany at the time but 
placed in the presence of an accom- 
plished fact there is nothing to do but 
recognize it and get along with Poland 
as well as possible which the Germans 
are now rapidly proceeding to do. 

Ewmrjonm Sick of War 

Marshal Pilsudski, Chief of the 
Polish State, said when I met him in 
Warsaw: "We have had all the war 
we want. We want peace. We want 
to go to work and develop our country 
as it has now been given to us. Should 
our grandchildren desire differently 
that is their affair. This generation 
wants to work in peace with all the 
world/* I think the same kind of 
opinion prevails in Germany. Every- 
body in Central Europe is sick and 
tired of war. 

The present depreciation of the 
Polish mark is the result of difficulties 
of the last two years. While it has 
embarrassed the Government and is 
almost crushing to the class of people 
depending upon a fixed income, it does 
not in any way arrest the economic 
life of the nation ; on the contrary, the 
economic life of Poland is most active. 
Wages and the cost of living have 
gone up more or less hand in hand so 
that the working classes do not suffer. 
Everything is now set in Poland for 
greater stability of exchange, the onlv 
thing lacking being balance of the buci- 
get which the Government is working 
hard to obtain. After that is done, a 
fixed value will probably be given to 
the currency, and as Poland has no 
reparations to pay and small foreign 
debt with great natural resources she 
IS likely to be one of the first countries 
in Central Europe to acquire a satis- 
factory currency suited to future con- 
ditions. 

The general impression is one of 
great activity everywhere. Everybody 
seems busy earning a living somehow. 
This living, however, does not include 
much luxury. I have never seen a city, 
of the size of Warsaw, reduced to the 
same minimum expenditure in the way 
of unnecessary luxury. Public and 
private buildings have had the abso- 
lute minimum of repairs for years. 
There are practically no automobiles 
in the city, and only a few horse car- 



riages. The trolley cars are over- 
crowded and most people walk. 
Qothe3 for men and women of all 
classes are siifficiently warm but avoid 
luxury and fashion. We witnessed 
an especially fine performance of 
"Giceonda," given by a Polish com- 
pany. The Opera House was filled 
with an appreciative audience, men 
and women dressed in ordinary busi- 
ness clothes. This absence of luxury 
is a good thing for Warsaw at the 
present time, although some tourists 
perhaps fail to appreciate the eco- 
nomic necessity of it and complain 



unduly about the absence of taxicabs 
and conveniences. Notwithstanding 
many troubles, everyone seems suffi- 
cienuy cheerful and optimistic, much 
more so than in Germany. The thing 
that struck me most favorably was 
the optimism of the Poles about their 
ability to solve their problems along 
with a very sane realization of the 
difficulties involved ; that is to say, they 
realize they have a difficult job ahead 
of them, but they are quite confident \ ) 
of their ability to solve it. With this 
confidence in the bright future of 
Poland, I personally entirely agree. 



MORE BUILDING UNDER OPEN SHOP 

(Continued from page 36.) 

figure, due to local laws, is high in 
spite of the abuses and combinations 
prevalent in the construction indus- 
try of the district. 

There can be no real question as to 
the accuracy of the above statements. 
Thus we find the New York Amer- 
ican (another pno-^lahor** ^aper) 
announcing as follows in the issue of 
January 2, 1922, figures issued by 
Henry H. Curran, retiring President 
of the Borough of Manhattan. 

'In the last ten months home build- 
ing in New York has increased 413 
per cent over the previous year. 
Building activity is expected to con- 
tinue during 1922 on the same scale, 
as the result of the tax exemption 
ordinance approved on February 25 
last." 

And an editorial in the American 
Builder of December 1921, declares: 

"Recent figures issued by the build- 
ing commissioner of Greater New 
York show a tremendous increase in 
the number of building permits is- 
sued in that city. This has been 
caused by the tax exemption of new 
buildings for a period of five years, 
which in the tjerms of actual cost 
reduces the expense of building about 
10 per cent" 

It will be seen that the New York 
$79 figure is not at all an adequate one 
for comparison, as it is the result of 
special and lo<^ action. The group 
average of $41 much more nearly re- 
presents the actual closed-shop aver- 
age, and indicates 56 per cent more 
building where construction is on an 
open shop basis. 

Examination of the above tables 
brings out many very interesting 
facts : 

(i) Of the ten towns with the 
highest building averages per capita 
oi3y two, Qevdand and Indianapolis, 
do their building on a "closed shop" 
basis. 

(2) Of the five cities having the 
least amount of unemployment only 



one, Louisville, is in the "closed shop" 
group. 

(4) None of the "closed shop" 
cities have as much building per cap- 
ita as the combined average of the 
fifteen "open shop" localities. Ten 
of the "open shop" towns have aver- 
ages above the grand average of all 
the "closed shop" cities. 

(5) Only two of the "closed 
shop" cities, Kansas City and Louis- 
ville, have less unemployment than 
the combined average for all of the 
"open shop" towns. 

(6) Not a single one of the "open 
shop" cities has as much unemploy- 
ment as the combined average of all 
the "closed shop" towns. 

Where TheM Need Work 

Out of every 1,000 inhabitants of 
towns where building is open shop 
34 are now unemployed ; where build- 
ing is closed shop 77 are seeking 
work. In other words 126 per cent 
more persons per 1,000 are now un- 
employed where the closed shop pre- 
vails — over twice as many. There 
are less free bread lines, fewer hun- * 
gry mouths, fewer empty fuel bins, f . 
in towns where building is open sh(^ 
— ^and building is the key industry of 
the country. The universal adoption 
of the open shop will not insure uni- 
versal employment ; but the wider ap- 
plication of open shop conditions in 
the building trades will tend to de- 
crease the structural shortage, remedy 
the housing situation, and lessen un- 
emplo)rment. 

Employers can do much to remedy 
the present situation. They should 
encourage builders to adopt the open 
shop ; they should stipulate that all of 
their own construction be on an open 
shop basis. But most important of 
all they should inform the public as 
to the facts of closed shop rules 
which increase costs and unemplov- 
ment. The general public should be 
urged to end the closed shop evil in 
the construction industry, thus re- 
ducing: unemployment and stimula- 
ting the revival of general prosperity. 
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AMERICAN VALUATION CONVENTION 

(Continued from page 8.) 

can valuation, and that valuation is 
determined by the cost of manufac- 
turixig and marketing the same com- 
modities by American manufactur- 
ers. The moral is, that occupants 
of glass houses should not too often 
indulge their impulses to throw 
stones. 

"The mercantile interests should 
not overlook the fact that the pur- 
chasing power of our nation is main- 
tained principally by its industrial 
payrolls. To a person who is out of 
work and has no money, it makes 
little or no difference whether a 
needed article is priced at five cents 
or a dollar. It matters not how cheap- 
ly an article may be purchased abroad 
and sold in this country, unless our 
faums and factories are producing and 
selling on a profitable basis and 
thereby putting money into circula- 
tion among the masses, merchants can- 
not sell their wares at any price and 
all classes suffer alike. 

"Upon these considerations, the 
convention of American manufactur- 
ers has been called. In December last 
when tariff interest had reached high 
tide, the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers sent out to its entire mem- 
bership throughout all the States in 
the Union a referendum for the pur- 
pose of determining the exact posi- 
tion which the organization should 
take with reference to this vital prob- 
lem. There was only one question to 
be voted upon, and that was whether 
the members favored or opposed tiie 
American valuation principle. The 
ballots were accompanied alone by a 
short argiunent on each side of the 
question. The arguments were pre- 
pared upon request by a conspicuous 
advocate and a conspicuous opponent 
of the principle, neither of whom was 
connected with the offices of the asso- 
ciation. Every precaution to obtain 
a voluntary and fair expression of tihe 
attitude of our members was taken. 
The time was very short in which to 
obtain this expression. Even before 
the ballots ceased to flow into our of- 
fices, we were compelled by the exig- 
encies of the situation to stop and 
count them. They were counted by 
a committee of members of the asso- 
ciation who were not connected with 
the offices. The result showed that 
a total of 1,318 balU)ts had been cast 
at the day of counting, of which 1,0^3 
were in favor of the principle, 274 op- 
posed, and 21 defective ballots. In 
percentages, this result is equivalent 
to 77,7 per cent for American valua- 
tion, 20.7 per cent against, and 1.6 
per cent defective ballots. 

"It is to be noted that only a lit- 
tle more than 25 per cent of the entire 



membership of the association voted 
at all. This was undoubtedly due to 
several things. In the first place, 
many manufacturers as well as other 
citizens were not at that time familiar 
with the question. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of American manufac- 
turers have given little study to the 
tariff question because of the fact 
that in the past domestic markets have 
been sufficient to absorb their prod- 
ucts and they have done no exporting. 
Other large numbers of our members 
had already expressed their affirma- 
tive interest through their trade, local, 
or state associations, and they felt no 
necessity for voting on this occasion. 
" "The National Industrial Council, 
which is composed of organization 
memberships and which is the twin 
organization of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers composed of 
individual memberships only, has gone 
on record as favoring American ^u- 
ation. In the Council there are con- 
siderably more than three hundred 
trade, national, state, and local indus- 
trial associations comprising an aggre- 
gate membership of more than fifty 
thousand manufacturers. At the 
semi-annual meeting of the CouAcil 
in October last, which was attended 
by thirty-six presidents and as many 
secretaries of State Manufacturers' 
Associations, a resolution in favor of 
the American valuation principle was 
unanimously adopted. We have 
mountains of evidence, therefore, that 
not less than ninety per cent of all the 
manufacturers in this nation who 
know the difference between foreign 
and American valuations are enthusi- 
astically in favor of their home 
brand.'' 

Numerous addresses were made, 
the following report necessarily giv- 
ing only a brief extract from each. 

William R Humphrey, formerly 
a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives from Washington, said: 

"May I say first, by way of intro- 
duction, as representmg the Ameri- 
can Valuation Society, that that asso- 
ciation knows no section nor class nor 
party nor politics. We don't care 
particularly about phrases, but we are 
the only country or nation to-dajr that 
makes any pretense of being an mdus- 
trial country that has not already 
abandoned the principle of foreign 
valuation. Under the present plan 
America figures the rate and the for- 
eign nation figures the valuation. We 
stand for the principle and propose 
that hereafter America shall figure 
both the rate and the valuation. 

"We do not propose hereafter to 
leave to the intelligence, the cupidity, 
the honesty of any foreign nation to 
what we shall charge the foreigner to 
sell in our markets to compete with 



our manufacturers, with our farmers 
and with our working men. 

"Now, as you know, the lower 
house of Congress has already adopted 
the American valuation plan. It has 
gone over to the Senate. The ma- 
jority of the finance committee favors 
that plan, but suddenly there has 
grown up a nation-wide propaganda 
against the American valuation. What 
is tiie reason for that? Men do not 
spend their money and their time for 
nothing. And it may, I think, help 
in the consideration of this subject if 
you will remember that the only per- 
sons in America that have any reason 
to object to the American valuation 
plan are the importers. 

"They urge against the American 
valuation, tlmt we can not ascertain 
the wholesale market price in Amer- 
ican markets. Does that appeal to 
your reason and your intelligence? We 
have in this country the greatest rail- 
way facilities, the greatest mail facili- 
ties, the wireless and the td^^ph, of 
any nation upon the earth. Why, every 
portion of this great Republic is in 
immediate touch with every other por- 
tion. The wholesale market price of 
every product in America is an open 
book that the custom house officers can 
read every hour in the day. Do you 
believe that it is more difficult to ascer- 
tain the wholesale market price of a 
product in America than it would be 
m China? 

"It is not because of a difficulty of 
ascertaining the wholesale market 
price in Ainerican markets that terri- 
fies the importer ; it is the certainty and 
the ease with which it can be ascer- 
tained and that thereby makes almost 
impossible the undervaluation and 
fraud in the assessment of the duty." 

Mr. Humphrey showed a receipt for 
$5 which he paid for a knife in Chica- 
go, which was imported from Ger- 
many and cost nine cents in the Euro- 
pean country. 

James N. Gillette, formerly Gov- 
ernor of California, said : 

"I represent the manufacturing in- 
terests of the Pacific Slope, and in the 
inter-mountain states. We are intense- 
ly alive there to this question. The 
states bordering on the Pacific Ocean 
have, just across the sea, one of the 
cheapest labor markets of the world, 
active and aggressive. We know that 
if we do not get the protection which 
the theory of our Government always 
has guaranteed to us, that the manufac- 
turing interests of the West will be 
at the mercy of the manufacturing in- 
terests of Japan, and we know that we 
cannot compete with the cheap labor 
that exists in that country and our 
manufacturing interests must abate. 

"Now America to-day is the one 
country where we have a stable mar- 
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ket, where we have a dollar worth lOO 
cents. It is the only great market of 
the world to-day, and towards this 
market the eyes of the world are di- 
rected. We hear it said (and I agree 
with it, too) that everything should 
be done that can be done to establish 
credit and prosperity and all that, in 
foreign countries, and to put tiiem on 
their feet. I agree with that. But in 
putting the countries of Europe on their 
feet, and the countries of Asia on their 
feet, we do not want to put America 
on its back. 

"Under this American valuation 
plan, as I understand it, everybody is 
put on an equal footing. The importer 
is not going out of business. When 
he imports his articles into tiiis coun- 
try and brings them here and pays his 
tariff, he is tiien put on an equal foot- 
ing with the American merchant and 
the American manufacturer. He is 
not going to lose and he is not going to 
suffer. And is not that fair ? Should 
he complain because he is put on an 
equal basis, on an equal footing, with 
everybody else? Is there anything 
wrong about that?" 

Charles J. Webb, of Philadelphia, 
president, Philadelphia Textile 
Manufacturers' Association, said: 

"I lost my voice at Salt Lake City 
talking on this valuation subject. I was 
talking to the agriculture bloc, so you 
know how hard I had to talk. I don't 
think you need have any fear on the 
American valuation plan, because at 
Salt Lake they said they were con- 
vinced, and if they were for it, any- 
thing that the agriculture bloc is for in 
Washington, you can go home and bet 
your last dollar they will get it." 

Walter Camp, president. New 
Haven Clock Company, said: 

"First, if you had, two or three or 
four months ago — ^you had six million 
men out of employment here — six mil- 
lion more men — ^the average wage 
scale of those men was $982, it is a 
thousand dollars a man. That meant 
six million dollars loss a year in pro- 
ductivity and in wages. That is very 
nearly one-half of what all the Allied 
nations use in the indemnity. In other 
words, if you let your work get away 
from you, you are losing so rapidly 
that even the cancellation of the in- 
demnity or the longer extension of it 
would not make any difference to you. 
You are losing half of it a year on a 
six million unemployment." 

Milo D. Campbell, president of the 
National Federaticm of Milk Pro- 
ducers, said: 

"I am grateful for the opportunity 
of bringing to you the greetings of what 
I believe to be a majority of the think- 
ing farmers of the United States upon 
the question of American valuation. 



and that they are for it and are getting 
to be for it stronger every day. 

"There were a hundred millions of 
the population of Europe that would 
have been glad to come to America if 
they could, to have displaced our Amer- 
ican workmen. Congress limited that 
immigration and now the men have 
only changed form. The men who 
would have been contract laborers, 
shipping their pauper labor of Europe 
into all of the places in this country 
where labor was wanted, find now that 
they can accomplish practically the 
same purpose by shipping the products 
of pauper labor of Europe over to this 
country, not only destroying the labor- 
ing man and his wages, but destroying 
capital as well, and destro)ring also tlic 
farmer's market in this country, a three 
fold destruction as compared to for- 
eign immigration. 

"Bear in mind that tiiere are 6,500,- 
000 manufacturers upon the farms of 
this country. Our products are manu- 
factured products. We want the same 
protection upon our product that you 
get upon your product. 

"We are willing to go hand in hand 
with you men." 

Paul N. Turner, representing the 
Actors' Equity A^ciation, said: 

"There are things to be remedied 
in the motion picture industry, for 
which purpose Mr. Hays has bcin ap- 
pointed, but nevertheless within the 
last year there have been imported in 
this country and there are now adver- 
tised in this country 52 foreign-made 
motion pictures, and I think that we 
may say that the cost of each of those 
pictures in this country, if built here, 
would be $200,000, on the average, and 
if those pictures were being made in 
this country to-day, every studio in 
Fort Lee would be going full blast." 

S. O. Bigney, of the Attleboro 
Chamber of Commerce, said: 

"The Attleboro Chamber of Com- 
merce, without a dissenting voice, and 
with a shout, placed that organization 
upon record as favoring immediate tar- 
iff legislation, coupled with American 
valuation. Our business is largely the 
manufacture of jewelry. You heard 
and saw that sample, that pocket knife, 
that you were told about tfiis morning. 
It is very vital. I am a manufacturer 
of pocket knives myself and about 
every manufacturing jewelry makes 
more or less of them. But the other 
day one of my head mechanics went to 
Providence upon a little errand, and 
he thought he would give his little boy 
a 'Dutch cut.' And so he bought a 
pair of clippers, which Germany makes 
for $1.39. Three days afterwards an- 
other toolmaker went in on a particular 
mission, and he thought he would go 
over and get a pair. They were all 



sold out, in two days time. There 
were about fifty of them there but 
they were all gone. So tiiey said, *We 
have the American clipper here.' He 
says, 'All right, how much?' 'Six dol- 
lars.' " 

George P. Kimball, secretary of 
the American Hardware Ebcportation 
of Connecticut, said: 

"I have a few little samples in nay 
pocket, and a price list. We are in 
the lock business and our company 
makes a very fair percentage of the 
total percentage, and we are in compe- 
tition with these German folks. There 
are 401 manufacturers of locks in El- 
bert, Rhineland, alone. I just got a 
catalog here. The catalog gives prices 
of a lock factory similar to this one 
here. Three marks and twelve phen- 
nigs per dozen." 

John A. Matthews, president of 
the Crucible Steel Company of 
America, said: 

"I might remind you that knives in 
October came in here at an average 
valuation of 99 cents a dozen; razors 
came in at an average valuation $1.21 
a dozen, and scissors came in at $1.12 
a dozen. That was for tiie Christmas 
trade, and if any of you bought any 
of those articles for Christmas gifts 
you probably recognized the disparity 
between the price at which they entered 
and the price at which they were sold 
to you at the hardware stores." 

H. L. Henry, of the American Val- 
uation Society, said: 

"I had the job of trying to manage 
a razor factory, normally the Geneva 
Cutlery Corporation, of which I am 
general manager, employs between six 
and seven hundred haiids. We are 
emplo)ring now about 90 to 100, and 
we have got them sweeping out comers, 
keeping sidewalks clean, and a few 
other odd jobs to keep the organization 
together in the hope that some tinae 
our representatives in Washington will 
see their way clear to give us an ade- 
quate tariff and a tariff that would en- 
able the American manufacturer to 
support his workmen in the way that 
they ought to be supported." 

M. A. Edgar, of the Southern 
Tariff Association, Mclntyre, Geor- 
gia, said: 

"You gentlemen that are familiar 
with the mineral development in this 
country know that there is no place in 
the world where they can make — or at 
least in tiiis country — ^where they can 
make iron and steel cheaper than they 
can in Alabama, and yet at the same 
time our factories are closed. Why? 
Partly owing to the general tmrest and 
partly owing to the fact of the uncer- 
tainty as to what is to come next We 
never know what Washington is go- 
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ing to do, and if there is anything in 
the world that tiie business man wants 
it is a certainty. We would rather 
face a certain loss, if it is only a small 
one, than the uncertainty of having our 
whole business and our whole plant 
wiped out 

"Now in regard to the other indus- 
tries that I represent, I would like to 
say for the mineral division — ^the 
southern division of the mineral in- 
dustries of: this country, tiiey are one 
hundred per cent in favor of a strong 
protective tariff and of the American 
valution." 

R. W. Dilphenha, of New York, 
representing the National Preserv- 
ers' and Fruit Producers' Associa- 
tion, said: 

"At our convention in Louisville on 
the i6tii and 17th of this month, tiie 
National Preservers' and Fruit Prod- 
ucts' Association assembled there 
passed a resolution unanimously in 
favor of the American valuation. 

"I will go a step further and say to 
you that we will have the hardest kind 
of effort to keep our industries going ^ 
even with American valuation, an4 I 
believe that the United States Gov- 
ernment should go beyond that, and, 
upon investigation, whenever any in- 
dustry is threatened in America, that 
there should be an absolute embargo 
put on the article that tiireatens Ae 
extinction of that American industry. 
England is a free trade country, but 
she has done it. In October she put 
an embargo on nearly 900 articles, and 
power has been given to her legislative 
bodies to prohibit the importation into 
England of any article that is liable 
to destroy her industries." 

Herbert W. Smith, representing 
the American Alining Congress, said: 

"The whole body of the American 
Mining. Congress, representing the 
producing mining industry of the 
United States, which represents more 
than a million workers, and which 
represents many billions of dollars of 
invested capital in the United States 
—endorses the important principle of 
American valuation and leaves to the 
wisdom of Congressional committees 
to determine what administrative 
methods are necessary for its proper 
application. 

William P. Clark, president of the 
Flint Glassworkers' Union of Amer- 
ica, said: 

"I want to say to you men that 
your interest is in jeopardy when the 
interest of the workers is in jeop- 
ardy, and that is what actuated me 
to go to Europe, because we have suf- 
fered for years and years due to im- 
portations. And I did not go alone, 
but believing that it was for the best 
interests of the men for whom I 



speak, I asked the Manufacturers' 
Association to send a rq>resentative 
of their organization with me; and, 
jointly, we traveled through twelve 
countries of Europe investigating the 
industry in which we are interested. 
And, we agree on all essential points. 
It may be of interest to you to know, 
men, that for more than four years 
past the American Federation of 
Labor has declared for practically 
what you are declaring for here to- 
day." 

Prager Miller, Roswell, N. M., rep- 
resenting the New Mexico Wool As- 
sociation, said: 

"I believe that we cannot have a 
restoration of prosperity in this coun- 
try without a hign protective tariff, 
based on equality to all the industries 
of the country, including the Ameri- 
can valuation plan of levying those 
duties. It is utterly impossible." 

John Fisler, Philadelphia, Pa., rep^ 
resenting the Manufacturers' Club of 
Philadelphia, said: 

I "Within the last two weeks a sales- 
man of one of the largest mills of 
Philadelphia went into a Chicago 
store and attempted to sell the 
product which that mill makes. The 
company replied to that salesman, 
'These goods are right; your prices 
are not high; you are not making a 
fortune on them, but as long as we 
can make so much more money on 
foreign goods, why should we buy the 
American ?* " 

Henry G. Thresher, Providence, 
R. I., representing the New England 
Manufacturing Jewelers and Silver- 
smiths Association, said: 

"There are certain brooches, 
brooches for ladies' wear, being im- 
ported and laid down, duty paid in 
this market, for 3.5 cents. This 
brooch contains approximately forty 
pieces of metal and material, and 
requires approximately twenty solder- 
ings. All of this is done by hand 
labor. This brooch pays all the ex- 
pense of manufacture, all the profit 
of manufacturer, pays sixty per cent 
duty, and is laid down in a little indi- 
vidual box with cotton for three cents 
and a half. It is absolutely impossi- 
ble, gentlemen, for any American 
factory to compete, and our factories 
are not trying to toompete with it 
because it is, as I said impossible." 

W. E. Wells, representing the Na- 
tional Potters' Association, said: 

"Even before the war a fine china 
dinner set paid $2.40 duty to the Gov- 
ernment and retailed over the counter 
at $72, and the retailer told his female 
customer that 'the reason we have got 
to charge such a high price, $72 for 
that china dinner set, is that we have 
to pay 60 per cent duty.' " 



James B. Reynolds, Special Rep- 
resentatives of the United States 
Treasury Department, said: 

"I want to say this, that to my 
mind there is no reason why Ameri- 
can valuation cannot be administered 
in a fair, equitable and just way to 
the satisfaction of everybody who 
would be satisfied with fair play. 

"There is nothing uncanny about 
American valuation. There is nothing 
mysterious about it. Everything is 
out in the open. And to say that the 
customs officials who for years and 
years have been finding values 
abroad, have been finding the value-of 
foreign goods in foreign countries, is 
not confoied to the vsdue of an arti- 
cle, whether it is imported or whether 
it is of American manufacture in the 
United States, is a statement that 
seems to me only to be necessary to 
be made to carry its own reputation. 
The customs officers know the goods ; 
they have been acquainted for years 
with special lines ; it would be a very 
easy matter for them to find the sell- 
ing price of these goods in the United 
States." 

Herbert J. W3mne, of Rochester, 
said: 

"I went abroad in October and I 
returned on the loih day of Decem- 
ber, spending most of my time in 
Germany. I went on a boat that had 
about four hundred first-class passen- 
gers, and I don't think I am stretching 
the truth at all in saying that 300 of 
them were men who were headed for 
Germany to buy anything they could 
buy. I had man after man tell me 
that he had been out of business for 
years but the opportunity was too 
great; the United States was asleep; 
that they could buy goods for almost 
nothing in Germany and thev could 
bring them over here and make their 
everlasting fortunes." 

Frank P. Cox, representing the 
Associated Industries in Massachu- 
setts, said: 

"The Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts took a referendum vote 
on this question of American valua- 
tion. On Friday afternoon they had 
received 450 replies — about one-third 
of the members. Of that 450 replies, 
57 favored foreign valuation and 393, 
or over 87 per cent, favored Ameri- 
can valuation." 

Edward Taylor Franks, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky, member of the 
Board of Vocational Education, said : 

"I want to say to you, in the begin- 
ning that it is very encouraging to 
hear our friends coming from the 
South, and especially from Georgia, 
representing American protective tariflf 
and American valuation. You know 
a few years ago it was thought that 
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our protectionists of the country were 
all from Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey, but I find them down in Georgia 
now and Louisiana, and it is very 
encouraging, and to show you that I 
am a protectionist and believe in home 
industry, I have on a jeans suit made 
on a wateit mill forty miles from a 
railroad in the State of Kentucl^." 

George B. Chandler, secretary, 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, 
said: 

"Time and again the people of this 
country have recorded themselves 
against free trade, and yet with the 
mark worth about five mills, and with 
German labor subsidies in addition, 
we are operating to-day under free 
trade with Germany. I wonder if 
there is anyone in this country, except 
the active pro-Germans, who believe 
that we should continue to operate 
under a tariff in which Germany occu- 
pies the position of the most favored 
nation, and under our resisting tariff 
the nation with the depreciated cur- 
rency and the low cost is in the posi- 
tion of Ae most favored nation." 

H. E. Miles, of Racine, Wis^ said: 
"We have been to the best men we 
know in America and we could not 
find that there is any under-^uation. 
Will some of you be so good as to tell 
us at this convention, what do you 
mean by under- valuation? I suppose 
you mean fraud. You always imply it 
in your statements. There is undoubt- 
edly some under-valuation ; but the men 
who have been in tiie law, the men who 
have been in the government for years 
and years, say that the under-valua- 
tion is a very small per cent. 

"I would rather have a little under- 
valuation than to have the tariflF cursed 
by everybody from over-valuation. 
And there is not a price-fixing bunch 
of wholesalers in America but who 
would control the tariff in their indus- 
try and could put the rate of tariff up 
and up, and up." 

Clement J. DriscoU, secretary, 
American Lace Manufacturers' As- 
sociation, said: 

"May I read this one thing? This 
is a note on under-valuation. 'Refer- 
ring to our telephone conversation to- 
day, here are the figures showing tiie 
number of invoices per month, dur- 
ing the calendar year 192 1, which were 
under-valued by the appraisers — if 
they were on the floor again tiiey would 
tell you 'wait a minute, stop that stuff ; 
that is not under-valuation.' That is 
where a fellow gives it a foreign value, 
and makes a bad guess.' But, gentle- 
men, they make very few guesses the 
other way. The guesses are always 
invariably less. 

"But listen to the list of guesses, bad 
guesses which resulted in the Govern- 
ment being 'gypped' out of his money 



— 'January, 418.' Down at the bot- 
tom of the list, the total for the year, 
'6,942.;" 

Various state delegations made a vis- 
it to the Capitol to urge their Sena- 
tors to favor the adoption of Ameri- 
can valuation. When the convention 
reconvened, Mr. Edgerton said: 

"I feel compelled to make an ob- 
servation or so for my own personal 
relief. I went to the Capitol this morn- 
ing and had quite a satisfactory talk 
with one of our Senators from Ten- 
nessee, and tiie position he took on the 
matter was very gratifying to me. I 
noticed the presence of other delega- 
tions meeting there, various Senators 
and Representatives and this thot^t 
came to my mind: that if the manu- 
facturers of this country would not 
wait for an emergency to arouse their 
interest, but would give expression 
from day to day to their interests in 
this country and in what is going on 
at Washington, and on election occa- 
sions, it would not be so frequently 
necessary for us to come from all parts 
of the country at the sacrifice of time^ 
and money to try to forestall the en- 
actment of legislation that is some- 
times the result of our own indiffer- 
ence and inactivity, until tiie wolf is 
at our door. 

"Now, one of the first thoughts I 
have in connection with this conven- 
tion is that we will go away feeling 
that we have done all we could; we 
have performed our duty to Ameri- 
can industry; we will go back and 
think no more about it, and then when 
your Representative or Senator comes 
around for re-election and solicits 
your help, you will forget tfiis occa- 
sion altogether. If he has helped and 
has given evidence of a broad under- 
standing of the needs of this industry 
which lie right at tiie very bottom, the 
foundation of the prosperity of this 
country, then he ought to be commend- 
ed just as readily as he is condemned 
when he fails to express such an inter- 
est. And if we have a Representative 
that has not given evidence of a proper 
appreciation of the needs of industry, 
a proper understanding of fundamen- 
tal economic law, then I say to you in 
all sincerity and spirit of fairness, that 
we should do our level best to retire 
him from office. 

"I want to say to you that we are 
not going to become effective legisla- 
tively in this country as manufacturers 
until the folks on the Hill learn to 
hear us a little. I had one distin- 
guished Senator to tell me recently in 
discussing the attitude of the average 
American manufacturer towards these 
great problems — he said: *Why, you 
can't blame us for frequently paying 
legislative attention to them. As a 
rule they never can get together on 
what they want, as a rule. We will 



have a delegation one day coming up 
here for one thing and another the 
next day, petitioning for something ab- 
solutely diflFerent. Consequently they 
neutralize the efforts of one another 
and they have very little effect.' 

John Kirby, president of the South- 
em Tariff Association, Fort Worth, 
Texas, said: 

"You know it is something rare for 
a Southerner to come to the Congress 
of the United States asking for pro- 
tection to American industry. It is 
rare because our people heretofore 
have not understood the subject. 

"We have come to know that there 
is an economic question; that it origi- 
nated with the Government itself, and 
we have come to know that in this hour 
of the world's distress it is absolutely 
indispensable that American industry 
be protected against foreign competi- 
tion to the extent of equalizing the cost 
in that country and in ours." 

William Burgess, oi the Tariff 
Commission, said: 

"We have a tremendous task com- 
ing before us in the commission as you 
will realize and appreciate, and yet it 
is a task that must be done by some- 
one, and I am particularly glad to say 
to you that the Tariff Commission, al- 
though a non-partisan or a bi-partisan 
board, is one that is absolutely without 
prejudice. Ever3rthing that comes be- 
fore that board has due consideration 
and everyone is heard willingly, and I 
(Continued on page 47.) 



HONORS FOUNDER OF INTERURBAN 

(Continued from page 14.) 
entire state of Indiana there are about 
3,000 miles of line. 

Mr. Henry now is president and gen- 
eral manager of the Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati Traction Company. This 
company is arranging to complete its 
road to Cincinnati, the downtown dis- 
trict of which it will reach by way of 
the new subway constructed in the o^d 
canal bed. 



TREASURY SAVINGS AND BUSINESS 

(Continued from page 26.) 
progress is a narrative of industrious- 
ness and economy. It is well to reflect 
that in the old-fashioned virtues of 
honest effort and thrift our forefathers 
laid the foundation of our present eco- 
nomic strength. The capacity of a peo- 
ple to save is always one of the distin- 
guishing elements of true national 
greatness for when individuals save 
they grow in happiness, in content- 
ment, in self-control, in charitableness, 
in the sense of security from want, in 
courage, and in the enjoyment of 
worldly possessions. Similarly a na- 
tion increases in strength, enlighten- 
ment and prosperity. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUlNrnES 



The inquiries for American goods received by the National Association of Manufacturers 
from abroad will now appear in these columns. In order that the confidential nature of the 
inquiries may be preserved for the benefit of our members, the addresses of inquirers will not 
be printed in ''American Industries/' but the inquiries are numbered, so that members inter- 
ested in communicating with any of the inquirers may obtain the addresses by writing to 
the Foreign Trade Department of the Association at 50 Church Street, New York, and 
mentioning the number or numbers whose addresses they may desire. 

Where no language is mentioned, letters in English will be understood. 



ITALY 
General hardware, tools, household 
articles, automobile supplies and in- 
dustrial equipment The former man- 
ager of Ae Milan branch of a large 
New York export house, advises tlutt 
the New York concern has discontin- 
ued its branch in Italy and that he has 
just commenced business on his own 
account. He wishes to represent man- 
ufacturers. (197) 



Fiber handling machinery for pick- 
ing and cleaning agave fiber is of in- 
terest to a firm in Italy. (198) 



NORWAY 
Ducks and denims for the manu- 
facture of overalls are of interest to a 
merchant in Norway. (199) 



Household refrigerators: auto- 
matic, icdess and ice making. A party 
in Norway wishes to receive catalogues 
and quotations. (200) 



MEXICO AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA 
Picks, shovels, tubular steel wheel- 
barrows and similar equipment for 
Mexico. Agents wish to hear from 
firms not yet represented in Mexico. 
They state they work principally with 
the government. (203) 



DO YOU SHIP TO 
GREECE? 

Members receiving orders, 
letters of credit or other com- 
munications from the "Interna- 
tional Bank*' or "S. C. I. R. 
Branche Maritime Chr. Rom- 
bis" of Piraeus, Greece, can ob- 
tain information of interest by 
communicating with the Cred- 
its Bureau of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, 50 
Church St., New York City 



Spectacles and optical goods of 

the cheaper g^des are of interest to 
a firm of merchants in Honduras ; all 
transactions to be on a cash basis. 
(204) 



Cinematographic i^paratus with 
all accessories, inclusive of the motor, 
operated by kerosene and which will 
give light for eight small lamps and 
for projection of film for a period of 
six hours. Correspondence in Span- 
ish. (205) 



GERMANY 

Dried applies, prunes, rice and 

similar lines are of interest to a firm 
of merchants in Germany. (201 ) 



WEST INDIES 
Ink making materials, particularly 
for inks for leather; also bottles, 
brushes and all accessories for this in- 
dustry. An inquirer in Cuba requests 
detailed information and prices. (206) 



Canned goods, flour and flour prod- 
ucts, glassware, toys and novelties; 
also ethyl chloride or chloride suit- 
able for carnival purposes, are of in- 
terest to a broker and importer in 
Porto Rico. (207) 



Combs, straw and felt hats gar- 
ters and suspenders, belts, tooth 
brushes, neckwear and allied lines. 
A firm of manufacturers' agents in 
Porto Rico wish to add these lines to 
those they are i#w handling. (208) 



Bead necklaces and stone studded 
hair ornaments are of interest to a 
merchant in Porto Rico. (209) 



ARGENTINA 
Petroleum. One of the partners 
of an established Argentine firm is 
now in New Yoric to make connec- 
tions with American producers. The 
concern specializes in lubricating oils 
and they state that at present they 
have over 2,000 customers in the Ar- 
gentine. An American iron works, 



WATER 
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Safety Devices 

•HheHattMalAffnialei 
Safely OrgailzallMS 

CMnforl SttMj CofgU#— To pio- 
toct my— Against flyinf doH, m«Ul 
cliips or i^ro of h^U 

Are Woldm' HoIbmH To aUoia 
•jM agaiiMt inlMMO rays of tko 
eloctric light. 

Laggiaga — ^To protoct foaa^- 
mMi*s logs against moltan metaL 

Skoaa — To protact workman*s foot 
against moltan mataL 

Raapi rat o rs T o prarant inliala- 
tion of iMurmfiil chist or fomas, 

KniMUo Gnards — To protaet 
lumds whan wl^aling barrowa or 
trucks through doorways or narrow 



Past To prarant laddars 
from slipping. 

Ch^ Gnardt— To protact ayaa 
from injury hy chips thrown from 
latho tools. 

Mslal Dangar Sigaa— PortahU 
for nsa in shop» yard or s tr aa t . 

linan Dangar Signs — Varioas 
warnings of dangar, for attaching to 
sign boards or parAions. 

Rnlas lor C ran saa n F or gnid- 
anca of crana oparators and othars. 

First Aid Jara— Emargancy outfit 
aspodally daralopad for indnttrial 



Stratchara-^anitary matal 
stratchars. wUch can also ho asad 
as cots. 

Shaft Protector— Spirally wound 
mailing tubas, to prarant injury to 
parsons if thair hair or dothing 
should catch on sh a fting . 

Tha NASO Safety DaWcas wara 
daraloped through Uia co-oparation 
•nd at tha axpansa of tha ^aoda- 
tions comprising the National Amh- 
atad Safety Organixations— tha Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
50 Church Street, New York City; 
the National Founders* Association, 
29 LaSalle Street, Chicago; and tha 
National Metal Trades Association, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 

Tha NASO DeWces are all sold at 
practically cost price, but any prof- 
its dariTod from sales are utilised for 
further research and derelopmant 
work along safety lines. 

Information may be obtained from 
tha Secretary of the National Fowid- 
ers* Association. 



from whokn this inquiry was received, 
request that all correspondence be ad- 
dressed in their care. (210) 

Mechanical punch for cutting 
3min. cardboard in disc forms of 18.5 
mm. diameter, with capacity of one 
disc per second, with a single driving 
pulley; machine for making greased 
wads of 12 or 16 caliber; machine 
punch for smaller capacity than above 
to imprint one face of cardboard disc 
on board of i mm. thickness. Com- 
plete data stating power required and 
cost C. I. P. Buenos Aires is desired. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (211) 

Automatic vending machines, in- 
cluding machines for taking instan- 
taneous photographs are of interest to 
the owner of an amusement park in 
Argentina. Correspondence in Span- 
ish. (212) 

Construction materials of all 
kinds, cement, hardware, kitchen 
utensils and similar lines. Agency 
connections are sought for Argentina 
and Uruguay. (213) 

Toilet preparaticms of all kinds, 
perfumery, extracts and allied lines 
are of interest to a buyer in Argen- 
tina. •Correspondence in Spanish. 

(214) 

BRAZIL 

Machinery for manufacturing cot- 
ton hosiery on a large scale. A 
firm in Brazil desire catalogues, quo- 
tations and discounts for cash in 
New York. (215) 



CHILE 

Automobiles, accessories and re- 
pair parts of all kinds. The inquirers 
are forming a new company and de- 
sire to hear from American manufac- 
turers open for representation. Cor- 
respondence in Spanish. (216) 

Chalk making machinery of the 
most modem type ; also hydro-electric 
power equipment. Catalogues and 
detailed data is requested by a party 
in Chile. Correspondence in Span- 
ish. (217) 

OTHER SOUTH AMERICAN 

COUNTRIES 
Scales for weiging cattle, sheep 
and other livestodk. The Municipal 
Council of a South American town 
desires to install such scales in the 
market place. Quotations with com- 
plete data, including freight charges 
to South American port are requested. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (218) 



Dry goods» crockery and general 
merchandise are of interest to a 
merchant and agent in Dutch Guiana. 
(219) 



Flour, grain and general pro- 
visions for British Guiana. The in- 
quirers request prices, catalogues and 
samples, wherever possible ; also terms 
of sale. (220) 



GREAT BRITAIN 
Machinery for manufacturing 
nuts, hot forged and cold pressed, 
in square and hexagon shapes, sizes 
from about three-sixteenths inch up to 
and including one-half inch; A British 
firm of manufacturers request cata- 
logues and detailed particulars, more 
particularly for machinery for cold 
pressed nuts. (221) 



Reaping machines, mowing ma- 
chines and horse hay rakes, the lat- 
ter to throw off automatically. An en- 
gineering company desires catalogues, 
f. o. b. prices and shipping details on 
which to base freight calculations. 
(222) 



SPAIN 
Clinical thermometers, surgical 
and optical instruments of all kinds 
for Spain. The inquirer is also in- 
terested in novelties and inventions of 
all kinds in these branches and de- 
sires catalogues and quotations. (231) 



Agency for 

Printing Machinery and 

Equipment in 

Nortliem India 

We are prepared to accept 
exclusive selling agencies for 
the Northern India in the fol- 
lowing lines: Printing Papers 
of all kinds. Printing Inks. 
Printing Machinery, Stationery 
and all other printing requisites. 
Samples and quotations to- 
gether with terms of business 
are invited. 



Reference 

THE TATA INDUSTRIAL BANK. Ltd. 

CAWNPORE 



THE MERCANTILE PRESS 

39/41. Old Topkhana Baar St 

Cawnpore 
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DOLLARS PLUS 

9 
9 

If you arc operating a plant, 

factory, or even a steamship, 

(wherever steam is used) you 

should become familiar with 

PEECO PRODUCTS 

Here are some of them: 

STEAM TRAPS 
STEAM SEPARATORS 
STEAM STRAINERS 
STEAM METERS 
PUMPS (aU kiiids) 
AIR COMPRESSORS 



Complete catalogue and ipeeification (he«t 
will be ntailed gladly on requat 



PI A IIT ENGINEERING AND 
riiiUll EQUIPMENT CO., he 

lit BrMdwajr. NEW YORK, U. «. A. 

BRANCHES 

l£asa., Boston, 10 High Stnet 
Bhodo If.,ProTldeiice, 511 Wettminster St 
New York, STntcoM, 446 So. Warren St. 
New Jeney. Newark, 846 Broad Street 
N. J., AUantic City, 11 S. N. Carolina ATe. 
Penn., Philadelphia, 627 Com'l Tniat Bldg. 
Penn., Scran ton, Wyoming At. ft Gibson St. 
Penn., Pittsburg, 217 Water Street 
No. Carolina, AaheylUe. P. O. Box 667 
Georgia, Newman, P. O. Box 246 
Fla., Lakeland, P. O. Box 871 
Louisiana, New Orleans, Whitney Bldg. 
Kentucky, LonlsYllle, 111 No. 8d St. 
Ohio, Cincinnati, 8621 Colombia ATe. 
Ohio, Tonngstown, 507 Stambangh Bldg. 
Illinois, Aurora, 246 Cedar Stre<»t 
Mo., St Louis, 1445 Syndicate Tr. Bldg. 
Missouri, Kans. City, 812 Blmhurst Bldg. 
Neb., Omaha, 504 Flnt Nat Bk. Bldg. 
Okhi., Tulsa., 426 Iowa Bldg. 
Colo., Denrer, 082 Bqultable Bldg. 
Calif., San Francisco, 115 Mission St 
Calif., Los Angeles, 226 W. 9th St. 
Calif., San Diego, 215 Tlmken Bldg. 
Wash., Spokane, 616 Mohawk Bldg. 
Wash., Seattle, 2021 L. C. Smith Bldg. 
Wash., Tacoma, 602 Provident Bldg. 
Virgin Islands, St. Thomas, Main Street 
Can., Montr*!, H. P. Ross, 180 St Jas. St 
Cuba, Havana, Victor C. Mendosa 
Holland, The Hague, Ruhaak ft Co. 
France, Bordeaux, 58 Rue Borle 
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AMERICAN VALUATION CONVENTION 

(Continued from page 44.) 
might say to you just now tfiat you 
as manufacturers will have just as 
hearty a welcome as the importing in- 
terests." 

Colonel John P. Wood, of Phila- 
delphia, president of the American 
Woolen Manufacturers' Association, 
and chairman of the resolutions com^ 
mittee, said: 

"The National Association of Manu- 
facturers has done the greatest service 
to the cause in the holding of this con- 
vention, but the important thing tfiat 
remains to be done is for every man 
who has attended this Convention to 
return to his home community, and see 
that no step is left untaken for the 
purpose of educating the forces in that 
community which can exercise an in- 
fluence upon the .decision of this ques- 
tion." 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, in a 
letter, said: *-- . « 

"To-day we are confronted with a 
basic weakness in our tariff policy 
which is affecting, injuriously, the 
whole industrial fabric of the nation. 
Fluctuations in foreign exchange are 
playing havoc with wages, prices and 
orders. Because our present tariff 
laws were framed at a time when 
foreign moneys were normal, they are 
to-day actually inoperative as far as 
protecting labor and industry or 
yielding revenue are concerned. 

"To-day the whole world seeks our 
cooperation and assistance. We, as 
Americans, have listened always to the 
pleas of the people of Europe but let 
us not forget that a prosperous Amer- 
ica can help the world but a prostrate 
America cannot. Until we can pro- 
duce, we cannot help. 

"Congress is struggling to enact a 
tariff bill which will enable us, as a 
people and a nation, to work for our- 
selves, our country and the world, but 
no tariff will build a foundation for 
prosperity, which does not remedy the 
hole in our present laws which the 
fluctuations in foreign exchange have 
torn in it. 

"We have American standards in 
everything but our tariff. To-day, in 
my opinion, the hour has come when 
we should put American standards in 
our tariff laws. The simple and effect- 
ive way of doing this is by substituting 
American standards of value for the 
present archaic standards of foreign 
values. This is the essence of Ameri- 
can valuation which will do for our 
industries, for our people, for our 
business, exactly what the gold stand- 
ard did for our currency. It will 
prevent the cheaper currencies of the 
world from saddling us with economic 
stagnation." 



Develop 

YonrBuanessand 

Eqwrt Trade 

in Canada 

If you are considering the 
establishment of your industry 
in Gmada, either to develop 
your Canadian business or ex- 
port trade, you are invited to 

Coisolt the Derdopneiit Branch 

of the Canadian Pacific 

RaOway 

An expert staff is maintained 
to acquire and investigate in- 
formation relative to Ginadian 
industrial raw materials. Any 
information you may require as 
to such raw materials as well as 
upon any practical problems 
affecting the establishment of 
your industry including mar- 
kets, competition, labor costs, 
power, fuel, industrial sites, 
etc., will be given free of charge 
or obligation. 

Write to the 

CANADIAN PAOHC 
RAILWAY 

DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

WINDSOR STREET STATION 

MONTREAL 
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ADVERTISING 

That you pay for once 
and that works for you 
forever after. 

WIRE 

SIGNS 

To show against the 
sky over buildings. 



We Make Them 



CHENEY BIGELOW 

WIRE WORKS 

SPRINGHELD, MASS. 



NORWAY 

Do you need an experi- 
enced, thoroughly reliable 
man to represent your in- 
terests? 

Norwegian bom Ameri- 
can citizen of exceptionally 
wide experience wishes posi- 
tion with Scandinavian of- 
fice of American concern, or 
to represent American man- 
ufacturers or business 
houses who are in position 
to do business in Scandina- 
vian countries. 

Best of American and 
Norwegian references. If 
you are looking for a good 
man, here is your oppor- 
tunity. 



FERRACUTE 
PRESSES 

Hundreds of Sizes and 

Styles for Every Kind 

of Work 



DIES 

AND ALL OTHER 

Sheet Metal 
Tools 



FERRACUTE MACH. CO. 

BRIDQETON, N. J. 

U. 8. A. 
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cuiar leners, toiaers, nouse-organs 



find catalogs. Consult our Sales f^ » y> • • •> 

Promotion Department freely for BCUZ€T Pvitlting CotnpQtiy 

ways to increase sales by direct oei mm t * e*„ * at l at t 

^ . . ^, , 251 Market Street Newark, New Jeney 
advertismg methods. 



251 Market Street 

Tfttphoif Markat 6420 



EVERY INDUSTRY NEEDS THIS PRINTING SERVICE 
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American Valuation vs. Importers 

Importers are spending large sums to make the public believe 
that what they seek & for the general welfare of the country 
but, rneantime, they are deriving large profits on foreign values 



OPPOSITION to the pending 
tariflf measure is readily traced 
not to the American producer, 
not to the man who deals chiefly in 
American-made products, but to the 
man who produces or purchases 
abroad and the man whose chief in- 
terest is in bringing the products of 
cheap foreign labor to the American 
market. 

Those interested in importing enter- 
prises are well organized and spend- 
ing large sums of money in an effort 
to make the public believe that what 
they seek is for the country's general 
welfare. The importer is woricing to 
delay or defeat tariff legislation, and 
to accomplish his end he is centering 
his criticism on the American valua- 
tion plan, without which, on account 
of present chaotic world-wide condi- 
tions, it will be most difficult to write 
a tariflf measure at this time that will 



Written especially for Ambricam Indcstries 

By Hon. JOSEPH W. FORDNEY 
Chatrman, House Ways and Means Committee 

aflford the slightest degree of pro- 
tection against countries where pro- 
tection is most needed. 

In opposing the American valua- 
tion plan the importer says that under 
its operation he will be obliged to 
materially increase prices. Boil down 
his propaganda and you will find he 
presents no argument to show the 
principle is wrong. His complaint is 
that the rates are too high. Neither 
of his contentions is true. 

If we are to have stable tariff rates, 
ad valorem duties must be predicated 
on a stable basis. Foreign values are 
the very personification of instability, 
and it is on the foreign value that ad 
valorem rates are now assessed. The 
manufacturer in the United States 
wants reasonable, stable, and consist- 
ent protection upon which he can de- 
pend. He wants protection against 
the country of low production costs 



rather than the country of high pro- 
duction costs. He wants the Ameri- 
can valuation plan to prevail. The 
importer welcomes the extreme fluc- 
-tuations and the instability of the pres- 
ent system. He welcomes the present 
conditions which so harass his com- 
petitor, the domestic producer, and the 
man who deals in the product of 
American labor. Where production 
is most needed by the domestic pro- 
ducer, the importer is most anxious to 
have the rate abnormally low, for it 
aflFords him the opportunity to dis- 
place the American-made product 
with a foreign article. With a wide 
margin to work on he can close the 
American factory. He wants foreign 
valuation to be the basis for levying 
ad valorem duties. He wants it with 
all its inequalities, its fluctuations, and 
its stability. In it he sees the oppor- 
tunity for excess profits, and the more 



Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention of the 

National Association of Manufacturers 

The National Association of Manufacturers will hold 
its Annual Convention on Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, May 8, 9 and 10, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 
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unscrupulous importer welcomes the 
opportunity it aflFords for fraudulent 
undervaluations. 

In a population of 107,000,000 
there are, in round numbers, 2,000 
importers. There are thousands of 
corporations in the United States, 
and a very large percentage of those 
corporations are manufacturers. 
There are many individuals and co- 
partnerships that are manufactur- 
ing, and die 2,000 importers whom 
I mention are q>ending a large sum 
of money in advertising in opposi- 
tion to American valuation. 

Too little is known regarding the 
importer and his margin of profits; 
his invoice, generally speaking, is not 
open to public inspection. However, 
I have some information from the in- 
voices from an importer. It squarely 
discloses the abnormal profits an im- 
porter can exact. The range of prices 
m various countries on comparable 
articles is glaringly great, and under 
the present system of assessing duties 
on foreign values the amount of duty 
collected on an article from one coun- 
try differs widely from the amount of 
duty on a comparable article imported 
from some other country. 

Last year we received imports from 
III countries or governments or sub- 
divisions of governments. Nearly 
evenr one of the iii governments had 
a different cost of prcniuction and each 
and every country on a comparable 
article paid a different amount of duty 
on that article when landed in the 
United States^ Such a law is inequit- 
able. 

There would be some justification 
in the present system if the larger 
duty were assessed against a coun- 
try where production costs are the 
lowest and protection is most needed. 
Unfortunately however, the present 



system operates in a converse man- 
ner. Where the foreign value is ab- 
normally low and protection is most 
essential, the amount of duty is ab- 
normally low, but where the foreign 
value is high and protection is needed 
the least, the duty is correspondingly 
high. 

UndMnraluatioB T«mptatioB 

Aside from correcting the trouble- 
some question of undervaluation, the 
one big purpose for assessing ad va- 
lorem duties on values in the Amer- 
ican market is to make the amount of 
duty on a given commodity uniform, 
r^;ardless of the country of origin or 
fluctuations in the foreign value. How 
obviously unfair it would be if your 
local taxes were assessed on cost 
rather than actual value. Let us sup- 
pose two men had adjoining lots, that 
the one acquired his through a forced 
sale at one-half value, and that the 
other man paid as much for his lot 
as the lot was worth. For the pur- 
pose of taxation would it not be glar- 
ingly unfair to value one lot at $5,000 
and the other at $10,000? Would not 
the system be especially objectionable 
if the assessor through lack of means 
of verification was d[>liged to rely al- 
most wholly on the statement of the 
property holder as to the purchase 
price, and thus an unscrupulous tax- 
payer could incorrectly state the pur- 
chase price and avoid a portion of the 
tax which the honest taxpayer would 
be assessed? That, however, is about 
the way the assessing of ad valorem 
duties on foreign values operates. 

When the foreign value is low the 
duty is low, and when the foreign 
value is high, the duty is correspond- 
ingly high, and in addition the tempta- 
tion for undervaluation is ever pres- 
ent to the unscrupulous importer. 



Under the operaticm of an adequate 
tariff measure the foreigner and im- 
porter will have less to say in r^;ard 
to prices in the Aknerican market 
He will have less opportunity to 
exact abnormal profits, for domestic 
industry will be encouraged and 
healthy domestic competition will in- 
fluence prices in the United States. It 
is fair to the man who has something 
to sell and fair to the man who has 
something to buy. It means increased 
domestic production with labor well 
employed. It opens the gate to pros- 
perity. 

American valuation is the logical 
solution of the present-day economic 
conditions. Where a wide mare^in ex- 
ists between the domestic and foreign 
production costs a nominal duty based 
on American valuation will be equiva- 
lent to a much higher rate based on 
the foreign vi\nt\ but it is in cases 
of this kind that the importer is now 
exacting abnormal profits. It is in 
cases of this kind tlutt a larger meas- 
ure of protection is needed. It is in 
cases of this kind that a duty based 
on the foreign value is so small that 
it is no benefit to the American indus- 
try and of little benefit to the United 
States Treasury. 

Where an increased duty is required 
American valuation tends to supply 
it, and where an increased duty is not 
required American valuation does not 
give it. If the foreign wholesale 
selling price should be as high as the 
American selling price, a duty on 
American valuation would be no 
higher than the duty on foreign valu- 
ation, and as rates based on .^onerican 
valuation in all cases would be lower 
than if based on the foreign value, 
it is seen that under the American 
valuation proposal, where protection 
{Continued on page 46.) 



The Urge For American Valuation 

Reported action of a committee of protest against the referendum 
and announcement of rate is clearly shown contrary to facts in 
a complete statement on this subject by the National President 



IMMEDIATELY following the 
special convention of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, 
held in Washington to urge Congress 
to pass a tariff bill imm^iately and 
to demand the incorporation of the 
American valuation principle of as- 
sessing duties, there was given to the 
public press and circulated among 
members of the national association 
a leaflet, entitled, "Report of the Com- 
mittee Acting for Members of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 



ers Opposed to American Valuation." 
With the issuing of tiiis pamphlet 
statements were made that a report of 
protest had been filed at the convention 
and that further protest had been made 
because the National Association of 
Manufacturers had refused to give 
out the actual figures on the American 
valuation referendum. It was stated 
that the report of protest was filed on 
January 31, the second day of the 
convention. 
The facts are that John E. Edger- 



ton, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, gave out on 
January 30, the first day of the special 
convention, the complete figures and 
facts regarding the referendum. No 
such report of protest was filed on 
either day of the convention. More- 
over, of the seventy names given as 
members of the committee, twenty are 
not members of the association; and 
of the others, the company named at 
the head of the list voted, not against 
American valuation, but in favor of it; 
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and at least one other company has 
repudiated the so-called committee. 

The situation was clearly explained 
in a statement given out by Mr. Edger- 
ton. The statement in full follows: 
"The National Association of Manu* 
facturers recently took a referendum 
of its members to ascertain whether 
they were in favor of the American 
valuation principle of assessing tariff 
duties, as embodied in the Fordney 
tariff bill, or whether they were against 
it. The ballots received showed that 
j|^ the percentage was jy.y in favor. The 
^^^ association then called a special con- 
vention in Washington to urge Con- 
gress to take some immediate action 
on the tariff, to end the uncertainty 
regarding this vital subject, and to 
urge the incorporation of the Ameri- 
can valuation principle in any tariff 
bill passed. 

"A group of manufacturers whose 
names are given as members of a 
'Committee Acting for Members of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers Opposed to American Valua- 
tion' has caused to be given to the 
press copies of what purports to be a 
report of protest filed at the special 
tariff convention in Washington. This 
report, said to have been filed, makes 
objection to the attitude of the asso- 
ciation in 'refusing to publish the 
number of ballots cast out of the total 
number composing members of the 
association.' The tenor of the state- 
ments is an accusation of unfairness. 
"We regret that the absolute facts 
in regard to the referendum on Ameri- 
can valuation, the supposed filing of a 
report of protest, and the formation of 
the minority committee, make it neces- 
sary for us to issue any statement on 
the subject 

TwMitj Not MMnbttTs 

"In the first place, this 'Committee 
Acting for Members of the National 
i^ Association of Manufacturers Op- 
^^ posed to American Valuation,' is sup- 
posedly made up of 70 members of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Of the 70 names given, our 
records show that 20 of these gentle- 
men are not members of the associa- 
tion, having resigned prior to this 
occasion, or having been dropped for 
non-payment of dues or for other 
reasons. Of the 50 members in good 
standing, we find that there is some 
question as to the authority for put- 
ting some of these names on the list 
At least one of them has already 
r^udiated the committee on his own 
imtiative ; and at least one other voted, 
not against American valuation, but 
in favor of it As to the remainder 
of the 50, 26 of them did vote against 
valuation, but 22 others evidently took 
little or no interest in the question, 
as they cast no vote at all on the ques- 



tion so that this supposedly represen- 
tative minority committee had only 26 
votes out of 50. 

"As to the statement that a report 
of protest was filed at this special con- 
vention in Washington on January 
31, the facts are: Neither this com- 
mittee, nor any other committee, nor 
any individual opposed to American 
valuation filed any report whatsoever 
at the convention. Those who were 
opposed had declared they would 
bring an army to Washington to op- 
pose American valuation. We made 
It known in advance that we would be 
glad to allow them to be heard, 
although the convention was not to be 
a debate on the subject. The army of 
protest did not materialize. Only one 
man appeared to speak for the oppo- 
sition and we allowed him one-half 
hour. That man represented the Fair 
Tariff League. He had his complete 
argument, and after the convention he 
came to me and expressed his thanks 
for the courtesy shown him. He 
volunteered the statement that he had 
received full and fair consideration. 
When the vote was taken on the 
American valuation resolution there 
was not a single vote in opposition. 

Public AnnoimceBMnt MMb 

"As to the association refusing to 
make public the number of ballots 
cast, the facts are: I myself, as presi- 
dent of the association, gave out 
publicly in my address on January 30, 
the first day of the convention, the 
figures and details to show that every- 
thing had been done to have the refer- 
endum fair. When we sent it out we 
accompanied it with a short arg^ument 
on each side of the question; nothing 
else. The arguments were prepared 
on request, by a conspicuous advocate 
and a conspicuous opponent of the 
principle, neither of wh(Mn was con- 
nected with the offices of the associa- 
tion. We were, compelled by the 
exigencies of the situation to stop and 
count the ballots even before they had 
ceased to flow into the offices of the 
association. They were counted by a 
committee of members of the associa- 
tion who were not connected with the 
office. 

"The results showed that a total of 
1,318 ballots had been cast at the day 
of counting, of which 1,023 were in 
favor of the principle, 274 opposed 
and 21 defective. In percentage the 
result is equivalent to yj.J per cent 
for American valuation, 20.7 per cent 
against and 1.6 per cent defective. 
Since then there have been a few 
additional ballots, 24 more in favor, 
five more against and six more defect- 
ives. The balloting figures were given 
out on January 30 and the supposed 
report in protest is supposed to have 
been filed on January 31. 



"It is to be noted that only a little 
more than 25 per cent of the entire 
membership of the association voted 
at all. This was undoubtedly due to 
several things. In the first place, many 
manufacturers, as well as other citi- 
zens were not at that time familiar 
with the question. The overwhelming 
majority of American manufacturers 
have given little study to the tariff 
question because of the fact that in the 
past domestic markets have been suffi- 
cient to absorb their products and they 
have done no exporting. Other large 
numbers of our members had already 
expressed their affirmative interest 
through their trade, local, or state 
associations, and they felt no neces- 
sity for voting on this occasion. 

Great Numbmrs in FaTor 

"Htmdreds of others have since 
written to express their approbation 
of the principle because for various 
reasons they did not vote before the 
day of counting. Then, too, it is a 
well known fact that the average man 
will go several times as far and sacri- 
fice several times as much to Vote 
against something or scnnebody as he 
will to vote for something or some- 
body. It is safe to conclude therefore, 
that practically all members of the 
association who are opposed to Ameri- 
can valuation exercised their rights of 
franchise on this occasion. 

"The National Industrial Cotmcil, 
which is composed of organization 
memberships and which is the twin 
organization of die National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, composed of 
individual memberships only, has 
gone on record as favoring American 
valuation. 'In the council there are 
considerably more than 300 trade, 
national, state and local industrial 
associations comprising an aggp^Qgate 
membership of more than 50,000 
manufacturers. At the semi-annual 
meeting of the council in October last, 
which was attended by 36 presidents 
and as many secretaries of state manu- 
facturers' associations, a resolution in 
favor of the American valuation 
principle wasi unanimously adopted. 
We have mountains of evidence there- 
fore, that no less Aan 90 per cent of 
all the manufacturers of this nation 
who loiow the difference between for- 
eign and American valuations are 
endiusiastically in favor of their hcwne 
brand. 

"The National Association of Manu- 
facturers is supporting American valu- 
ation because we believe it is one of the 
sanest, surest ways of upholding the 
fundamental principles of our gr^t 
industrial republic. We believe in it, 
selfishly if you will, because it will give 
our industries the protection they have 
had for all the years in the upbuilding 
of our wonderful industrial republic, 
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and the protection that they must con- 
timifc to receive if we are to maintain 
our high place in the industrial sun 
to-day. 

Wm NK>t rrolMt ^rmk FM&to 

"Maay of the opponents of Ameri- 
can valuation do not believe in it, ako 
selfishly if you will, because it will not 
protect them in their great profits. We 
have numerous proofs tihat large quan- 
tities of low-cost articles are beii^ im- 
ported into this country, and arebeing 
valued under even the foreign value; 
Government officials say that last year 
there were something over 6,000 cases 
of undervaluation. Moreover, these 
goods are sold here, not at a price that 
would give an excellent profit over the 
foreign value, but are being sold at 
the American market value, bringing 
anywhere from 50 per cent to 1,000 
per cent profit 

"As for the argument of American 
valuation, it comes down mainly in the 
question of protecting American indus- 
tries, as we have done for decades, 
against the flood of low-cost goods 
from other countries, and we cannot 
see where any person interested in the 
welfare of our own country and the 
prosperity of its people can find any 
but a selfish reason to oppose it" 

Aside from hundreds of letters 
from individual companies that have 
written to Mr. Edgerton supporting 
American valuation and urging its 
incorporation in any bill that Congress 
passes, the foUowir^ industrial and 
commercial associations, in all parts of 
the United States, are in favor of 
American valuation: 

American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, New York; Employers' Associa- 
tion, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Asbestos 
Manufacturers' Association, Ambler, 
Pa.; Industrial Association of Lower 
Naugatuck Valley, Derby, Conn.; 
Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers' 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis., and the 
American Gear Manufacturers' Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, 

American Hardware Manufacturers' 
Association, New York ; The American 
Mining Congress, Washington ; Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, New York; Board of Trade, 
Warwick, N. Y.; California Manufac- 
turers' Association, Oakland, Cal.; 
Board of Trade, Amsterdam, N. Y. ; 
Manufacturers' Asdodatioo of Bridge- 
port, Conn., and the Manufacturing 
Chemists' Association of the United 
States, Boston. 

Naticmal Association Glue and 
Gelatin Manufacturers, New York; 
National Drug Label and Box Manu- 
facturers' Association, St Louis; 
Pyro3qrlin Plastices Manufacturers 
Association, New York ; Sanitary Pot- 
teis' Association, Trenton; Sheet 
Metal Ware Association, New York; 



Tile Manufacturers' Credit Associa- 
tion, Beaver Palls, Pa, ; United States 
Potters' Association, East lAwetvocA, 
O.; Connecticut Chamber of com- 
merce^ Bridgeport, Conn., and the 
Geneva Chamber of Commerce, Gen- 
eva, N. Y. 

Illinois Manufacturers' Association, 
Chicago ; Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce^ Pittsburg; Portland Chamber 
of Commerce, Portland, Ore. ; Syra- 
cuse Chamber of Commerce, Syracuse, 
N. Y. ; Chancer of Commerce, Grand 
Island, Neb. : Sandusky Chamber of 
Commerce, Sandusky, O. ; Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. 
Y. ; Mansfield Chamber of Canmerce, 
Mansfield, O. ; Lynn Chamber of 
Commerce Lynn, Mass., and the De- 
troit Board of Commerce, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
Philadelphia ; Amsterdam Chmber 
of Commerce, Amsterdam. N. Y. ; 
Louisville Board of Trade, Louisville, 
Ky. ; Marinette Chamber of Com- 
merce, Marinette, Wis.; Commercial 
Qulx Menominee, Mich., and Haver- 
hill Chamber of Commerce, Haverhill, 
Mass. 

Saginaw Board (fi Ownmerce, Sagi- 
naw, Mich.; Reading Chamber of 
Commerce, Reading, Pa.; Chamber 
of Commerce, West Pahn Beach, Fla. ; 
East Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 
East Liverpool O.; Middletown 
Chamber of Commerce, Middletown, 
Conn.; Business Men's Association, 
Derby, Conn., and the Jersey City 
Chamber of Commerce, jersey City, 
N. I. 

Manufacturers' Association of Con- 
necticut, Hartford, Conn.; Pacific 
Coast Chrome Producers, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Willamette Valley Flax 
and Hemp Growers' Co-operative 
Association, Salem, Ore.! Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers' 
Association of the United States, New 
York; Co-operative Dairies' Associa- 
tion, Owatonna, Minn.; Epsom Salt 
Group of the United States, Cincinnati, 
and the Actors' Equity Association, 
New York. 

American Lump Pumice Producers, 
Pasadena, Cal.; Southwest Peanut 
Shellers' Association, Deleon, Tex.; 
Southern Tariflf Association. Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Talc and Soap Producers' 
Association, Baltimore ; Umbrella 
Manufacturers' Association, Balti- 
more; Association of Collar Manu- 
facturers, Troy, N. Y., and the Asso- 
ciation of American Manufacturers of 
Imitation Pearis and Specialties, New 
York. 

International Monumental Granite 
Producers* Association, Boston; Na- 
tional Building Granite Quarries' 
Association, Boston; Granite Paving 
Block Manufacturers of the United 
States, Boston; National Association 



of Emploving Lithographers, Roches- 
ter, N. I,: Wilmington Chamber of 
Commerce WilmingtcHi, Del. ; National 
Botde Manufacturers' Association, 
Ehnira^ N. Y. ; United States Lace and 
Embroidery Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion, West New York, N. J., and the 
Allied Lace and Embroiderv Manufac- 
turers* Association. West New York, 
N.T. 

The Association of Tin Plate 
Manufacturers; Wall Paper Manu- 
facturers' Association, New York; 
American Brass and Copper Sta- 
tistical Exchange, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Latch Needle Manufacturers' Asso- 
ciation, Torrin^n, Conn.; National 
Ornamental Glass Manufacturers' 
Association of the United States and 
Canada, New York; American Pro- 
tective Tariflf League, New York; 
American Valuation Association, New 
Yoric, and the American Vitrified 
China Manufacturers' Association, 
Wheeling. 

National Paper Box Manufacturers' 
Association, Philadelphia; Knit Cjoods 
Manufactturers? of Amierica, Utica; 
News Print Manufacturers of the 
United States, New York; Colorado 
Confections Association, Denver ; 
Colorado Metal Mining Association, 
Denver; Colorado Electric Light and 
Railway Association, Denver: Denver 
Typothetae, Denver; Colorado Manu- 
facturers' and Merchants' Association, 
Denver; Colorado Industrial Council, 
Denver. 

National Committee of Granite In- 
dustries, Boston ; Bureau of Envelope 
Manufacturers of America, New 
York; National Association of Mar- 
ble Dealers, Washington; California 
Olive Association, Los Angeles ; Quick 
Silver Industries, Calistoga, Cal, and 
the Idaho Woolg^owers' Association, 
Boise, Idaho. 

RmJ Reasoiu to Wony 

These concerns alone employ hun- 
dreds of thousands of men. As an 
indicatKMi of the way the low-priced 
goods from other countries are affect- 
ing American manufacturers, the fol- 
lowing excerpts are given : 

A toy manufacturer says: "We 
have manufactured toys for 46 years 
and our factory in this line is closed ; 
all buyers heretofore buying our goods 
are in Europe or going to Europe. We 
cannot con:q>ete with Europe. Their 
prices are one-third of our costs." 

A needle manufacturer says : "It is 
our belief that tariff based on anything 
but American valuation will close our 
factories." 

A manganese producer sayi: "We 
believe there are sufficient manganese 
and manganiferou^ ores in this coun- 
try to take care of all requirements 
of the manufacturers of manganesie 
(Continued on page 42.) 
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The Nation's Wealth And Income 

American manufacturing industry at the present time is immensely^ 
overbuilt, implying economic troubles ahead; while there is con- 
siderable misconception regarding the burdens war imposed upon us 

Written especially far Ambbican Industries 

By WALTER RENTON HSTGALLS 
Consoltiiig Engineer, New York 



OUTSIDE of the relatively few 
persons who are both well-in- 
formed and thoughtful, the 
common idea among people all over 
the world is that ttie United States 
waxed very rich out of the war. The 
prevalence of this idea — ^which is er- 
roneous — is harmful in sevend ways. 

1. Europe is poor and in great 
need» especially the countries of the 
Continent Their pec^les are look- 
ing to U8 for help, and there is a 
growing disappointment over our 
failure to give it. This is passing 
into mistrust and even hostility. 
There is a general misconception as 
to the burdens that the war imposed 
upon us and a belief that our wealth 
has been enormously increased and 
that our credit is inexhaustible. Why 
then do we not employ it for the 
rehabiUtatton of Europe? 

2. The same notions about vast 
increase in our wealth and credit 
prevail among our own people and 
lead them to extravagance in living. 
If we have gained enormously in 
wealth, why not enjoy it? 

3. The ex-soldiers, feeling that 
they at least did not participate in 
any increase in wealth, are demand- 
ing that matters be equalized by the 
grant to them of a bonus, or ''ad- 
justed compensation,'' which it is 
estimated will call for somewhere 
between two and five billion dollars. 

There arc other evils resulting from 
the fallacy, for fallacy it surely is, but 
the above outlines their nature. The 
subject is of such immense importance 
that I was led into an economic study 
of our national position. The results 
of this have just been made available 
in the form of a book of 320 pages, 
entitled the "Wealth and Income of the 
American People" (published by Ae 
G. H. Merlin Co., York, Penn.). The 
editor of American Industries has 
asked me to contribute an article sum- 
marizing diis book. That I can not 
do very well, for the book itself is a 
summary. I shall therefore be limited 
to tellii^ something about it and its 
subject 

In 191 5 and up to the time the 
United States entered the war we did 
indeed profit at the expense of Europe. 



We sold our surplus stock of goods 
and the use of our manufacturing 
plants and labor upon a steadily rising 
market. In this way we gained about 
five billion dollars. Our national 
wealth at the end of 1916, which I 
estimate in great detail, aggr^^ated 
about 268 billion dollars. Previous to 
1915 we as a people had been earning 
about 34 billion dollars per year, out 
of which we paid about 27 bilUon for 
living expenses and saved about seven 
billion. During 1915 and 1916 we 
maintained approximately the same 
rate in our domestic economy and 
made something extra by war profits. 

War Ckangecl Conditions 

With the entry of the United States 
into the war conditions changed com- 
pletely. We then b^;an to suffer Ae 
same kind of economic and financial 
losses tfiat Europe was suffering, ter- 
ring military ravage. Any idea that we 
did make, or could make, money under 
such conditions is obviously preposter- 
ous. If it were true, it would clearly 
follow that we ought to have a great 
war on our hands all the time; but 
such a formula for getting rich would 
be ridiculous, of course. 

The only way whereby we might 
have held even to our pre-war rate of 
accumulation of wealtfi was through 
the stimulation of supernormal effort 
in production, but as I show in my 
book this did not take place. Let it 
be noted that I am not here speaking 
of individual industries, in many of 
which Aere were extraordinary ac- 
complishments, but of American indus- 
try as a whole. We did not materially 
increase our production of raw mate- 
rials nor our exercise of labor, but we 
did change greatly the nature of our 
production and tfie direction of our 
efforts. Manifestly, therefore, Ae ele- 
ments for increase of wealA were lack- 
ing. 

My inventory of Ae physical wealth 
of the United States at the end of 
1920 shows a gain of about 4^ billion 
dollars, besides which we gained about 
17.8 billion in our external accounts, 
which however must be r^;arded as 
decidedly doubtful assets in large part 
As to our physical assets, Ae average 



per head of Ae population was less at 
the end of 1920 than at Ae end of 1916. 
Worse than that, Ae gain of 4}^ biUion 
is to be found mainly in automobiles, 
furniture, jewelry and luxury goods, 
while in capital goods Acre was actu- 
ally a decrease in Ae BggregSLte. 

I must pause here to m^ an ex- 
planation, for unless anyone reads my 
book wherein conditions and results are 
described and analyzed wiA much de- 
tail, he will interpose Ae natural in- 
quiry: "How about our industrial 
plant? Dki we not put billions into 
extensions and have we not still got 
it?" To both questions my reply is 
"Yes." But to a very great extent we 
are destined to Arow it away and write 
it off. An industrial plant is of no 
value if Acre be no use for it, and 
unfortunately we have an enormous 
surplus for which Acre is no use, dAer 
present or prospective. The situation 
of American manufacturing industry 
at Ae present time is that it is im- 
mensely overbuilt. This implies eco- 
nomic troubles ahead that in this brief 
article I have not space even to indi- 
cate. 

The fact is that among our major 
industries Acre are only a few that are 
in good position wiA respect to physi- 
cal development The textile industry 
appears to have escaped overbuilding. 
Anthracite coal mining is not overde- 
veloped. Electrical manufacturing and 
petroleum rdining have been gready 
extended durii^ Ae last five years, 
but probably wiA sound justificati(m. 
• But when we turn to oAer industries 
we find overbuilding ranging from 50 
to 100 per cent, wiA the shipyards in 
the worst position, and automobile 
manufacturing probably next. 

Wrote in Inflated Terms 

This has been a digression, although 
a very important one. Returning to 
Ae Aread of Ais article, Ae illusion 
of great prosperity and huge gain in 
wealA on Ae part of Ae American 
people up to Ae end of 1920 was due 
( I ) to our writing up our business in 
terms of inflated dollars and (2) living 
on our principal. How we did Ae lat'* 
ter thing let me illustrate. The people, 
enchanted wiA automobiles, put their 
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money into them instead of into houses. 
New house building fell down to about 
the rate tfiat merely replaced the loss 
by fire and obsolescence, and the value 
of all house property became impaired 
by failure to keep it up adequately. We 
did not worry much about the housing 
situation so long as we were putting 
into use the normal surplus of houses, 
but when, in 1920, that surplus was 
exhausted conditions became acute. 
Here we were simply living on our fat. 
So with other things. 

I have heard highly intelligent busi- 
ness men refer to the increase in sav- 
ings bank deposits as reflecting increase 
in the national wealth. That is not so. 
For such items do not appear in the 
national inventory at all. They reflect 
division of the wealth among the peo- 
ple, but not necessarily any change in 
the total. Now, although from 1916 
to 1920 the wealth per person of the 
American people did not increase (if 
we disr^;ard the foreign indebtedness 
to us) there were very great changes 
in the division of wealth among our- 
selves. This is shown by the great in- 
creases in the deposits in savings banks, 
in the investments by life insurance 
companies and by the acquisition of 
large holdings of liberty bonds and vic- 
tory notes by small investors. 

Ckinu Upon Country's Wealth 

All of these forms of investment are 
claims upon the wealth of the country. 
The wealth not having increased, it 
follows from Ae increase in such in- 
vestments that there was an important 
shifting either in ownership of prop- 
erty or in obligations based upon own- 
ership. Again I lack the space to go 
into this subject here, but in a general 
way I may say that the farmers of Ae 
country, notwithstanding their present 
complaints, distinctly improved their 
position in the matter of physical 
wealth. The small investors, who com- 
prise farmers, small merchants, and 
the more thrifty among the wage earn- 
ers, improved their position. Unbeliev- 
able as tiiis may be by many people the 
great losses were experienced by the 
business interests of the country. But 
to anyone who will pay attention to the 
facts this conclusion is unescapable. 

There were similarly great changes 
in the division of the national income. 
I explained somewhat of the nature 
of this in my article in American In- 
dustries last month about tiie recent 
report of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. Whereas in pre-war 
times labor got something like 75 per 
cent of the produce of industry, only 
about 25 per cent accruing to manage- 
ment and the ownership of property, 
the share of labor rose in 1919-20 to 
80 per cent or more. 

No one should deprecate labor get- 
ting all diat it can safely, but when it 



does so at the expense of the national 
welfare, which includes its own, there 
is ground for grave concern. If labor 
in securing an increased percentage 
should save thereof just as other peo- 
ple did formerly there would be no 
national harm, but when an increased 
accrual to labor is squandered the sav- 
ing capacity of the nation becomes im- 
paired, which means that we can not 
have the houses and transportation 
facilities tfiat we need. . 

Contracts Production 

Moreover, the unbalancing of condi- 
tions in this way has the serious conse- 
quence of causing production itself to 
contract. Thus, the result is that al- 
though labor can temporarily exact an 
increased share of the produce of 
industry it is not in its own interest to 
do so, for it is bound to find that it 
will be better off with 70 per cent of a 
large income than with 90 per cent of 
a small one. 

Exactly this last condition appears 
in the present situation in the coal min- 
ing industry, wherein there is a con- 
troversy tfuit threatens serious labor 
troubles in April. The miners say that 
they can not consent to any wage re- 
duction ailing that they can not live 
for any less Aan their present earn- 
ings. The operators, on the other 
hand, say that with present wage rates 
then can not sell enough coal to keep, 
their mines going. The miners are no 
doubt telling the truth from their 
standpoint, Imt they fail to see that the 
reason for their adversities is their own 
short-sightedness in stubbornly main- 
taining their wage rates. In other 
words, they wotild be better oflf with 
250 days of work per annum at $3 per 
day than with 100 days of work at $6 
per day. 

AH of these conditions have to do 
very directly with the economic read- 
justment that the United States is now 
experiencing. Consideration of ^ the 
numerous fundamental conditions, 
which are set forth in my book, leads 
us to see what may be expected in a 
general way. I think that the read- 
justment will be a matter of a good 
many years. It will be prolonged by 
the very things that we have done to 
ameliorate the severity, such as the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banking Act, which has 
helped us easily through a major crisis, 
but in doing so has ipso facto pro- 
longed the period. 

The readjustment is proceeding by 
stages, not sharply marked, but rather 
overlapping; devdoping en echelon, so 
to speak. We had first the stage of 
declining prices for raw materials, 
starting about the middle of 1920. It 
was from this that the farmers and 
miners suffered acutely. Next, com- 
ing very quickly, was the stage of 
financial crisis, characterized by the 



predominant feature of "frozen cred- 
its." We are now nearly through with 
the stage of declining markets in raw 
materials, and have passed the worst 
of the stage of financial readjustment 
although it still lacks a good deal of 
being completed. We have entered 
upon the stage of labor readjustments, 
but have not yet got very far with it 
for the wages for labor are still very 
high, being in many industries but little 
short of the rates of 1919-20. The 
development of this stage of readjust- 
ment will probably become more pro- 
nounced in the course of tiiis year, but 
it is being retarded by the same exer- 
cise of tempering influences as there 
was in the hancSing of the financial 
situation. 

After the labor readjustment there 
is stiU to come the physical readjust- 
ment, which will be closely associated 
with the matter of overbuilding of 
manufacturing capacity upon which I 
have already dwdled. As I have al- 
ready said these several stages overlap. 
There are signs now of the b^finning 
of the stage of physical readjustment 
One of the forms in which this will 
exhibit itself is consolidations, which 
will not be based upon the expectation 
of making a lot of money by combin- 
ing forces, but will be rather for the 
purpose of reducing overhead costs, 
dispensing with unnecessary personnel 
among the working forces, and in one 
way or another getting rid of surplus 
plant. 

Win Have to Change Laws 

In a great many cases there will be 
efforts to conceal dirough stock market 
maneuvers what will be in effect an 
actual writing off of capital losses of 
industries as a whole. After we are 
well along in the stage of physical re- 
adjustment we may expect Ae b^in- 
ning of the stage of political readjust- 
ment. It will inevitably be found that 
a good many of our laws will have to 
be changed. Among other things I 
foresee the necessity for a broad revi- 
sion of the Sherman Law. It will, 
however, be a long time before the 
people of the United States will see 
diat the force of circumstances has 
driven them to such things. Before 
we come to that we shall have agrarian 
l^slation, soldier bonuses and other 
futile expedients and experiments, 
some of which may be very irritating, 
and some very harmful. 

Let us now look facts squarely in 
the face. In the years immediately be- 
fore the great war the American people 
used to earn about 34 billion dollars 
per annum, out of which they saved 
about seven billion, and as a part of 
the national living expense of about 27 
billion, expended about 2.7 billion, or 
10 per cent, for the expense of govem- 
( Continued on page 47.) 
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Turning Our Sands Into Arable Land 

Huge reclamation projects of the United States have added many 
billions to the nation's wealth and provided prosperity for thou- 
sands of home seekers — remarkable changes in fourteen states 



OF all the throbbing machinery of 
the United States Government, 
perhaps no single unit is so little 
known or so little read about by the 
general public as the tremendous or- 
ganization called the Reclamation 
Service, which comes under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Some persons might recall that the 
Department of the Interior has charge 
of Indian lands, or that it supervises 
the granting of 
homestead sites 
in the somewhat 
vaguely situated 
"West." Citizens, 
more traveled or 
more diversely 
read, might be 
able to recall that 
the Department 
has charge of the 
great national 
parks that are to 
be forever a me- 
morial to the un- 
surpassable 
beauties with 
which a kindly 
Providence has 
endowed the 
United States. 
But there 
would be few who 
would mention 
that under the 
direction of the 
Department is a 
Service that is 
turning arid 
wastes into glow- 
ing, healthy 
farms ; dotting the 
vast deserts with 
villages and popu- 
lating a section 
that heretofore 
had been consid- 
ered no man's 
land with a pros- 
perous, happy and 
contented people 
— farming people 
who have a future 
before them of 
prosperity 
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and plenty. There would be very 
few who could tell you that during 
the last two fiscal years alone this 
Service added more than $150,000,000 
to the national wealth ; built something 
like 800 miles of canals and hundreds 
of buildings; and established more 
than 300,000 persons in permanent 
agriculture. 

Officially called by an unromantic 
and somewhat indefinite term, this 



WoBd«rfiil Barlcjr Crops in obc« arid rwSUy 



Service is providing a business and a 
stable future for thousands of the 
young soldiers who have returned from 
overseas. It is guiding venturesome 
settlers and pioneers along the right 
road for successful farming. It is 
growing on land, some of which used 
to produce little more than cactus and 
mesquite, millions and millions of dol- 
lars worth of products of all kinds — 
cotton, fruit, barley, com, melons, 
wheat, beans, ber- 
ries, hay and al- 
falfa among the 
numerous other 
things. 

The Reclama- 
tion Service is a 
human undertak- 
ing. It is de- 
signed to carry 
on where the Cre- 
ator left off — ^to 
put the blossom 
of the honey- 
suckle and the 
color of the rose 
and all the sweet- 
smelling verdure 
of an Eden into 
the arid desert. 
It does this by the 
sometimes simple, 
sometimes difficult 
and hazardous ex- 
pedient of bottling 
up rivers that 
waste their sub- 
stance on the 
mountain reek, 
and spreading; out 
the precious liquid 
upon the wide- 
spread valleys that 
theretofore have 
been of very little 
service to human- 
ity. And all that 
these valleys need- 
ed to be product- 
ive for civilization 
was the stimulat- 
ing draught of 
fresh water. 

'Way back in 
1902, the Govern- 
ment began the 
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Reclamation Service. It is one of 
those important institutions which 
start, forge ahead and do things with 
very little fuss or feathers. People 
in the Eastern part of the United 
States — ^and it is safe to say the same 
applies to thousands and thousands of 
people in the middle West and West — 
knew or know little about it. Around 
about the end of 1910 and the first part 
of 191 1 the world began to hear some- 
thing of the Roosevelt Dam. We saw 
pictures and marvelled at the gigantic 
undertaking. But few visualized what 
a tremendous thing it was to prove for 
the country; that the Roosevelt Dam 
was merely one of many enormous 
dams to be con- 
structed by this 
Service to make 
the farms of the 
Farwest product- 
ive and profitable. 
We knew that it 
was in Arizona 
and that it was 
part of some sort 
of an irrigation 
system which 
somehow made 
the farms produce 
where they never 
had produced be- 
fore; that helped 
to make power 
where there had 
been no power ; 
that was to prove 
a great thing for 
agricultural d e- 
velopment. 

If you pick up 
a map of the 
R e c 1 a m ar 
tion Service in the 
Western States, 
you will notice 
that the Roose- 
velt Dam is just 
one of a score or 
more of black 
splotches which 
indicate where 
the Service is put- 
ting in these irri- 
gation plants. The black spfotches 
appear in fourteen of the states of the 
West and Northwest — Arizona, New. 
Mexico, California, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, 
Montana, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska and Texas. 

Perhaps the most important of this 
great net work of plants — ^because it 
was the first completed — ^and one of 
the largest, is the Salt River Project, 
Arizona, in which is included the 
Roosevelt Dam. The Salt River Proj- 
ect gathered, in a parched and barren 
valley, the waters from small streams 
and small watersheds. It banked them 
in a great lake and then sent these 



waters radiating in all directions to irri- 
gate and make productive soils that 
heretofore had produced nothing but 
gnarled mesquite and cactus. The 
Project was started in 1902 when the 
preliminary surveys were made. With- 
in the next two years work was actu- 
ally begun and in October, 1906, the 
first intake dam for a power canal was 
completed. In May, 1907, the Service 
began its first irrigation. Then the 
Granite Reef Dam was completed in 
August, 1908. Then came the South 
Canal, the Eastern Canal and the great 
Roosevelt Dam, which carried with its 
agricultural value a widespread senti- 
mental value. It was completed in Feb- 



What Salt River Valley looked like 

ruary, 191 1, and formally dedicated in 
March of the same year. 

Then, typical of tile magnitude of 
all the rest of -the irrigation projects 
came the building of the San Francisco 
pumping plant, which was completed in 
October, 191 1 ; then the South Consoli- 
dated power plant, completed October, 
1 91 2; then the Arizona Falls power 
plant, the Western Canal, the Mesa 
District pumping plants, the Highline 
pumping plant, the Highline Canal, and 
the raising of the spillways of the 
Roosevelt Dam, all of which were com- 
pleted and in working condition at the 
end of 191 3. The Joint Head Dam 
was finished in 1914; and in the next 



year came a reconstruction of the Ari- 
zona Canal and the McQueen pumping 
plant. The greater part of the whole 
Salt River project was turned over to 
the water users November i, 19 17, and 
two years later, or by June 30, 1919, 
this entire project was complete. 

Up to the present the Salt River lay- 
out has cost $10,548,253 but the value 
of the crops irrigated during the one 
season of 1918 alone was $18,188,800. 
During the year ended September, 
191 8, the area produced 47,000,000 
pounds of cotton; 35,000,000 pounds 
of fruit; 42,690,000 pounds of grain- 
sorghum; 3,900,000 pounds of pota- 
toes; 1,970,000 pounds of oats; 600,- 
000 pounds of 
beans; 220,600 
tons of alfalfa ; 
1,600,000 pounds 
of barley; 50,000 
crates of lettuce; 
250,000 pounds 
of watermelons ; 
440,000 crates of 
canteloupes; i,- 
360,000 pounds 
of wheat and 
570,000 pounds of 
grapes. 

By this it will 
be seen that the 
production of cot- 
ton has been 
given a tiemen- 
dous stimulus by 
this method in the 
Salt River project 
alone. The d e- 
velopment 
undoubtedly will 
be as marked in 
the other sections 
as they near com- 
pletion. Cotton 
planting started in 
the Salt River 
territory center- 
ing at Phoenix, 
Arizona, in 
March. The seed 
estimates show 
that there will be 
a b o ut 300,000 
acres of Pima or American Egyptian 
long-staple cotton, planted this year, 
150,000 acres of which surround 
Phoenix in what is generally known 
as the Phoenix District, which in- 
cludes the Salt River Valley. Other 
growing districts are along the 
Colorado River and in Pima and 
Graham counties. All the seed, more 
than 25,000 tons, has been sown. 
Of this quantity, 21,000 tons was in- 
spected by the government near Phoe- 
nix at what is known as the Tempe 
Cotton Exchange. It is estimated that 
there will be 100,000 bales of this cot- 
ton produced in the Phoenix District. 
The value of lint at the prevailing price 
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will be $55,000,000 for the Phoenix 
District, and more than $75,000,000 for 
the entire Pima cotton territory. 

As to the price and the supply and 
demand, large concerns using this un- 
usually long and strong staple have 
furnished figures to show that in 1919 
the crop of Pima fell ninety per cent 
short of the demand, and that in conr 
sequence the ninety per cent had to be 
supplied from Egypt. The ambition 
of the cotton people of Arizona is to 
raise sufficient cotton to control the 
market over Egypt. The claim has 
been made here that should 250,000 



ed are enough to convince the average 
person that tremendous good is being 
done. For instance, in the completed 
Salt River project the cost has been 
$10,500,000, while the value of the ir- 
rigated crops has been $18,188,000 in 
one year; the cost of tfie Yuma project 
has been $9,095,000 up to date, but the 
value of the year's irrigated crops $5,- 
100,000; the Yakima project has cost 
$10,300,000, and the value of its one 
years' irrigated crops $9,729,643; the 
Minidoka project has cost $5,800,000, 
but its irrigated crop value for one 
year is $5,168,078. It will be remarked 



acres are now actually irrigated. Be- 
sides this, storage water is delivered 
from permanent reservoirs under spe- 
cial contracts to about 950,000 acres 
more. Projects that have been under- 
taken already and upon which work is 
proceeding with more or less rapidity 
provide for a total irrigation area- of 
about 3,200,000 acres. 

Investigations have indicated the 
feasibility of many large projects in 
various parts of Western United 
States. Many of these, however, re- 
quire far more work in surveys and 
estimates to make them available for 
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bales of Pima be raised it would be 
enough to control the long staple mar- 
ket over Eg3rpt, so far as American 
consumption is concerned. 

Many person believe that what has 
been done with cotton in these projects, 
very reasonably, can be done with other 
products and while the Salt River proj- 
ect just now is showing largely in cot- 
ton and fruits, others of the irrigation 
ventures are producing their greatest 
proportions in other products of great 
importance. 

A glimpse at the cost of construc- 
tion and the value of the crops irrigat- 



that the cost of upkeep, once the proj- 
ects are complete, seems to be trifling, 
for the appropriations for the Salt 
River area have been only a few thou- 
sands a year, which appears almost 
negligible .in comparison with the tre- 
mendous good accomplished. 

In the eighteen years since the pass- 
age of the Reclamation Act, which 
made it possible to spread the rivers 
out over the dry grounds, the service 
has g:rown to such magnitude that in 
the present year it is in position to de- 
liver water to about 1,600,000 acres of 
irrigable land, of which about 1,120,000 



construction that has been done al- 
ready. Liberal appropriations have 
been made by various states for this 
purpose, frequently on the condition 
that an equal amount of money may be 
advanced for the same purpose by the 
Federal Government. The major por- 
tion of the investigation work now be- 
ing carried on is done under such an 
arrangement, the local contribution in 
some cases being made by voluntary as- 
sociations when the state has not 
oflFered its share. 

Statistics of irrigation show that on 
the projects of the Reclamation Serv- 
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ice there are about S(X),cxx) acres of 
land to which the Service is ready to 
deliver water but which are not irri- 
gated. Those who point to this as a 
reason for delaying further 'develop- 
ments are refuted by the following ex- 
planation : 

"The most important itepi in the 
acreage not irrigated consists of the 
unirrigated portions of farms that are 
occupied and cultivated but have not 
been brought wholly under cultivation. 
The reduction oif the average farm in 
the arid region to cultivation requires 
clearing, leveling, ditching, and is a 
slow process witii the average settier, 
who has limited capital and probably 
depends on his own eflforts and teams 
to accomplish results. The fact that 
pn the average three- fourths of each 
occupied farm is actually under irriga- 
tion is a very good showing under the 
circumstances, and many old-settled 
communities have done little better. 

"Again, some of the land is owned 
by non-residents or residents who own 
more than i6o acres. The law pro- 
hibits the sale of water to such classes. 
Gradually the excess holdings are being 
disposed of to new settlers, who may 
purchase water, and the non-residents 
are either selling their land to settlers 
or gradually occupying it themselves. 

"Farmers in other sections of the 
country or in otiier parts of the world 
where there is a bountiful rainfall 
often wonder just why any one should 
go to all the trouble of diverting a 
stream or storing up water in a reser- 
voir, when all Aat labor and expense 
could be avoided by doing one's farm- 
ing in a section where nature furnishes 
its own water supply. But the Recla- 
mation Service has enumerated the ad- 
vantages of growing things through the 
use of water ditches instead of pray- 
ing for rain in such appealing terms 
that a mere perusal of them is suffi- 
cient to arouse visions in the mind of 
a true lover of the land." 

Moreover, other advantages are set 
forth by the Service, as foUows: 

"Agriculture in Ae arid region 
where irrigation is f easable has several 
important advantages over that in the 
humid r^on. The soils of the arid 
region by the nature of the case have 
generally not been leached of Aeir 
mineral plant foods as have those in 
the humid r^ion, and they are there- 
fore much ridier in Ais respect on the 
average, and are seldom or never acid, 
as are soils in the humid region. This 
quality has the disadvantage at times 
of leaving the arid lands charged with 
hurtful sSkalies, which seldom remain 
in humid conditions on account of the 
solubility ; but where the injurious salts 
do not predominate, the general prin- 
ciple of abundance of mineral plant 
food obtains and constitutes a distinct 
advantage. 



"Another striking advantage is the 
preponderance of clear days in an arid 
r^on, where the absence of rainy and 
cloudy weather affords a much larger 
percentage of sunshine than is found 
in humid r^ons. As sunlight is one 
of the most important essentials of 
healthy plant growth, this advantage is 
an obvious one. 

"Resulting from these advantages, it 
appears that the average gross product 
of agricultural crops on reclamation 
projects is about double the yield from 
non-irrigated lands in the country at 
large. The larger product obtainable 
per acre from irrigated land justifies 
and permits a more careful and inten- 
sive cultivation, which, with a favor- 
able climate and a controllable water 
supply, yields more certain results than 
the same care in a humid region. 

"This means that as much product 
can be obtained from a forty-acre tract 
under irrigation as from the average 
eighty-acre tract in the humid region. 
This, of course, requires more labor 
per acre, but much less labor in pro- 
portion to product. It permits and en- 
courages intensive cultivation and 
smaller holdings and consequent great- 
er centralization of population. . The 
result is that the isolation of country 
life is to a large extent eliminated, as 
the irrigating farmer will have fully 
twice as many neighbors in a given 
radius as his prototype in the humid 
r^on. The social advantages thus ob- 
tained react upon the character of the 
people and of the community, and 
other conditions characteristic of an 
irrigated region have the same effect. 

"Cooperation with his neighbors is 
forced upon the irrigator because it 
is usually impracticable for him to irri- 
gate his land without such cooperation, 
the feasible irrigation projects usually 
being tracts of many thousands of 
acres, accommodating Aousand of fam- 
ilies and giving rise to towns, villages 
and characteristic civilizations of their 
own. This condition stimulates the 
civic conscience and attention to public 
afhiirs of common interest, so that local 
governments tfiat grow up under such 
conditions are usually of a superior 
order and controlled by a superior in- 
telligence on the part of the population 
living thereunder." 

The first few years of the Reclama- 
tion Service were the most severe for 
the project settlers. Yet they fought 
along, and now are prospering. Mil- 
lions of acres of equally favorable land 
await development. Irrigation already 
has added more to the national wealth 
in comparison to the money expended 
on it than probably any other operation 
of the Government. It is a national 
asset of unparalleled value, and it is 
most important tfiat the work be ex- 
panded. 

Despite the inability of the Recla- 



mation Service to take up new projects 
in the past year, it has gone ahead with 
improvements to the already existing 
projects with what funds were avail- 
able, and accomplished seeming mar- 
vels during the fiscal year ending last 
June. 

The vastness of the reclamation proj- 
ects constantly under way are exempli- 
fied in the annual reports of the serv- 
ice. The following is a typical project 
now under consideration: 

"Between 1907 and 1912 various in- 
vestigations were made by private inter- 
ests for the development of approxi- 
mately 200,000 acres of land in Monte- 
zuma and Dolores Counties, Colo., and 
San Juan County, Utah. No construc- 
tion work, however, was ever under- 
taken, the promoters being unable to 
secure the necessary funds. In the 
summer of 1918, the possibilities of 
development in this section were called 
to the attention of the Reclamation 
Service. 

"The development of this project 
requires the construction of a combi- 
nation diversion and storage dam 
across the Dolores River about one- 
half mile below the mouth of Beaver 
Creek. The height of this dam above 
the river bed will be 230 feet, the diver- 
sion being 173 feet above the stream; 
47 feet of storage are provided for 
above the gate seats. With a water 
depth of 220 feet at the dam, the capa- 
city of the reservoir will be 258,000 
acre-feet, of which 120,000 acre- feet 
will be available for irrigation. The 
reservoir created by the construction 
of this dam will flood 13,700 acres of 
land, 2,800 acres of which are in priv- 
ate ownership." 

Here are the most important irri- 
gation areas nearing completion, some 
of them close along toward the final 
chapters of construction : 

Irrigable 
acreaRe 
State when Per cent, 

and Project complete complete 

ARIZONA 

Salt River 192,077 lOO. 

ARIZ.— CAL. 

Yuma 110,000 88.5 

CALIFORNIA 
Oakland 20,533 81. 

COLORADO 

Grand Valley 50,000 80.3 

Uncompahgre 100,000 98.7 

IDAHO 

Boise 327*552 99- 

King Hill 16,385 594 

Minidoka 121,392 91. i 

MONTANA 

Huntley 32,885 90.6 

Milk River 181,000 46. 

Sun River 174,620 44.2 

MONT.— N. DAK. 

Lower Yellowstone. 59,529 87. 
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NEBRASKA- 
WYOMING 

North Platte 251,715 62. 

NEVADA 

Newlands 231,000 52. 

NEW MEXICO 

Carlsbad 24,991 . 97. 

N. MEX.— TEXAS .. 

Rio Grande 162,000 70.7 

OREGON 

Umatilla 36,300 94. 

OREGON— CAL. 

KLAMATH 141, 444 76. 

A SO. DAKOTA 
~ Belle Fourche .... 97,889 84. 
UTAH 

Strawberry Valley. . 60,000 84. 
WASHINGTON 

Okanogan 10,099 75. 

Yakima 142,828 95. 

WYOMING 

Shoshone 136,618 65. 

Owing to the improved financial con- 
dition of the project farmers, due to 
good crops and war prices, public in- 
terest in Government irrigated lands 
has become very keen and many new 
settlers are going in. 

The year 1918 was the most active 
in the. history of the Service in the 
transfer of private lands on the proj- 
ects. The sales by original owners in 
whole or in part of their ranches 
amounted to millions of dollars, and 
prices of land which a few years ago 
was desert and worthless ranged from 
$100 to $1,000 per acre.. In these trans- 
fers it was noted that many of the 
purchasers were from other projects 
whereon they had been successful, and 
the change was made usually by reason 
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of a desire for a milder climate. Mon- 
tana farmers have sold at good prices 
to Mississippi Valley farmers and have 
transferred to Idaho and Oregon, while 
the Idaho farmer has joined the num- 
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bers thronging to California. With 
plenty of money and experience, the 
newcomers are valuable additions to 
the communities in which they locate. 

The demand of the soldiers for op- 
portunities to acquire land overshadows 
everything in connection with settle- 
ment work, but it will not be a wise 
policy to overlook the very urgent and 
increasing call for similar opportuni- 
ties from citizens who were unable to 
wear the colors. Every consideration 
of good policy that can be advanced 
stresses the need of increasing greatly 
the acreage for settlers on all public 
land projects as well as the taking up 
of new projects without delay. Neg- 
lect and long deferment of definite 
plans for rapid land development may 
still this hunger. 

The national reclamation policy has 
resulted in an annual crop production 
of $100,000,000 or over from lands 
which a short time ago returned noth- 
ing. To it must be attributed also the 
establishment of more than 200,000 
people in prosperous and contented 
homes on the land and an equal num- 
ber in the cities, towns, and villages 
which are the result of this agricultural 
development. The progress being made 
by these communities equals that of the 
most prosperous regions of our coun- 
try. 
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Remember These Days ! 



They are the dates for the next Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the presence of 
every member of the Association is strongly urged. 
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Lesson Of The Soldiers' Bonus 



WHEN this article appears in 
print the Congress of the 
United States will have 
vindicated the confidence of good 
citizens in that branch of our repre- 
sentative form of government, or it 
will have, in the name of that mysteri- 
ously powerful influence — ^politics — 
committed economic hari-kari for the 
national treasury and industrial re- 
vival. All of which has to do with 
soldiers' bonus legislation. 

Important as the outcome of Con- 
gressional judgment is on this prob- 
lem, it is not any more vital than the 
hard lesson in economics which the 
discussion ought to have brought home 
to thoughtful elements of our citizen- 
ship. In the soldiers' bonus verbal 
and written bouts which have taken 
place in Congress, between the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and members of 
Congress, in the press and on the ros- 
trum, a wealth of information about 
our national resources, taxation, 
patriotism, etc., has been brought to 
light. 

The hard but simple lesson which 
the bonus discussion has developed is 
seen in the principle that wealth can- 
not be spent without reducing the total 
amount available and that gratuities 
without commensurate productive re- 
turn from those who receive as well 
as to those who give, only bring hard- 
ship to all. 

There have been many remarkable 
utterances on natural wealth and its 
sources in recent years, but it required 
the heat of the soldiers' bonus contro- 
versy to bring out, from Senator 
Borah, of Idaho, the impressive 
observation, that the sources of taxa- 
tion in this country are drying up. 
What is the significance of Mr. 
Borah's finding? In the answer to 



By MICHAEL J. HICKEY 
Of The Nadonal Industrial CoancU 

this is contained a good part of the 
lesson of the soldiers' bonus proposal. 
First of all, of course, is the elemen- 
tary proposition that, in a good many 
instances, our taxes have become un- 
productive. There is no use to tax 
further the already heavily or over- 
burdened taxpayer or source, for the 
very good reason, that those taxpayers 
or tax sources will not produce further 
if no return can be obtained, or, if too 
small a return makes production un- 
attractive. 

If examples of the truth of this may 
be required, look at the effect of the 
excess profits tax. First an indirect 
limit is fixed as to profit, beyond which 
the tax scale progressively ascends on 
what is characterized as excess profits. 
When thus taxed, business initiative, 
productive ability and enterprise are 
not only discouraged but it is unques- 
tionably stifled. Take all of a man's 
excess profits and the productive 
incentive to realize such profits is 
killed. 

During the last two years of depres- 
sion the results of such a system of 
taxes could be seen in every industrial 
section of the country. Business 
profits, a good part at least, were con- 
scripted by taxes. Ergo, golf became 
more profitable (at least in health and 
mental relaxation) than the hand-to- 
mouth management of productive 
industry. 

Ever-increasing taxes, imposed for 
the purpose of subsidizing this or that 
interest, whether it be in the guise of 
a soldiers' bonus, helping the farmer 
to pay off his debts or appropriating 
public moneys for unproductive pul^ 
lie works, no matter whether it may 
be fifty or one hundred per cent 
wrong or right, for political or charita- 



ble reasons, can only have one eflfect 
and that is the taking away of funds 
from fields of productive employ- 
ment. It cuts down the field of wages 
and industry, withdraws money from 
investment and otherwise brings.agony 
to the operation of economic law. 

Ex-service men complain of being 
unable to obtain employment, farmers 
proclaim that they are cut ofiF from 
adequate credit and cannot look for- 
ward to the planting of their crops this 
year because of lack of means. But 
both rush to Congress to obtain what 
they think is relief. Really what they 
get is what they least of all need — 
more taxes — ^which must follow every 
governmental dole, allowance, bonus 
subsidy or political pap— call it what 
you like. 

SHIPPING BOARD AND PROFITS 

Joseph W. Powell, who has retired 
as president of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation of the Shipping Board, an- 
nounced that for the first time in tfie 
history of the Shipping Board the ship 
operating expenses for February were 
less than the operating revenues. The 
February figures for ship operation, he 
said, showed that revenue was approx- 
imately $6,500,000 and expenditures 
$6,400,000. 

Since July the personnel of the 
Emergency Fleet has been reduced 
3,302 and the payroll $5,290,000. In 
July there were 956 ships laid up as 
against 1,278 to-day. Figures for the 
liquidation of property show that since 
October $5,000,000 worth of ships, 
$6,073,000 worth of houses and $5,- 
000,000 worth of surplus materials 
have been sold. In addition, $4,300,- 
000 worth of securities and mortgages 
have been disposed of. 
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Putting Art In Our Industries 

Gradual development of machine-made products, supplanting the 
old hand -made article is causing manufacturers to look ^ore 
and more to the fashioning of the artistic as well as the durable 



THERE is a certain element of 
the humorous in our discussing 
the possibility of introducing 
Art into Labor, when the colleges and 
universities, ever regardful of young 
America, have kicked the oldest of 
the humanities out of doors. If, how- 
ever, we believe that matters are 
ordered for the best in this world, we 
may nibble as on a crumb of comfort, 
the thought that while art is one of 
humanities, it is a commodity as well. 
On that score, perhaps the colleges 
and tmiversities will admit it to their 
crowded schedules of study, along 
with journalism, automobile repairing, 
and other things. Some of us are 
prepared to argue the matter, but here, 
among those who stand for art in all 
of its relationships, I may be permit- 
ted to asstune the premises in the case, 
and to devote my time to a considera- 
tion of some of the factors responsi- 
ble for art in labor. 

Let us admit that art is a commod- 
ity when properly admixed with 
manufactures. The French have 
proved it. They have made it essen- 
tial to Aeir products. Indeed, they 
have achieved through it a national 
style. Greece did the same, so did 
Rome, so did Italy once. 

May Attun NatioBal Style 

It is not too much to hc^e that with 
time we may attain to a general recog- 
nition of the value of style, and even 
achieve a national one. In what is 
called a melting pot, perhaps our many 
racial qualifications will get smelted 
into something resembling style. 
Heaven knows what it will be like, 
but it is safe to say that it will be 
something more than a beaux arts 
facade to a building, or a Louis XV 
room in household decorations. The 
responsibility for a national style lies 
upon no one pair of shoulders, but 
rests upon us all. No great nation 
has been without it. A manufactur- 
ing nation without it would not be 
above the machines that make her 
goods. National taste, then, is a 
national responsibility. Recognition 
of this fact would result in training. 

It is an axiom that to train a people 
requires that they should be taken in 
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hand when young. This is just as 
true of training in a feeling for style, 
or art in manufactures, or whatever 
name you choose to give it, as in a 
feeling for economy or patriotism. 
There are sporadic attempts to teach 
this thing in the schools of some cities 
through what in their schedules of 
studies is called drawings and art, and 
through school room decoration, and 
in some collies through what is 
called the history of art, but these are 
not general and are not very seriously 
recognized or encouraged by the edu- 
cational authorities or the Govern- 
ment. There can not be a general 
sense of style as a necessity until the 
need for sound and conscientious 
teaching of the people when young is 
understood, and especially until the 
Government takes a part in the mat- 
ter, requiring such teaching in all pub- 
lic schools and the establishment of 
art, trade, and design schools main- 
tained by the State. 

Associated with this movement are 
the art, trade and design schools 
already established, which independ- 
ently have been grappling with the 
problem of supplying trained design- 
ers and craftsmen in industry. Their 
problems are peculiar, chiefly owing to 
the competition their students encoun- 
ter in the products of the schools of 
other countries, especially those of 
France, through the purchase by 
American manufacturers of foreign 
designs. Their opportunity to show 
whether their training was as thorough 
and the qualifications of their stu- 
dents as ccwnpetent as their European 
rivals, came with the war, when the 
supply from abroad in large measure 
was shut off. It may be questioned 
whether what I believe to be the gen- 
eral practice of design schools in this 
country of teaching designing without 
practical rendering and of the trade 
schools of teaching practical render- 
ing without design are wise ones. But 
this is their responsibility, and we 
may assume that it will receive atten- 
tion since it affects their existence. 
Much has been made clear by the war 
which before was seen darkly. 
Theories may now be measured by 
more definite rules, such as will here- 



after be laid down by those who are 
competent to express opinions, the 
manufacturers. Technical schools 
have an opportunity to play a part in 
manufactures and through them in the 
national life never imagined as possi- 
ble before. Perhaps the time may 
even come when the professional de- 
signer will be recognized, a measure 
of honest generosity and justice 
seldom practiced in this country. 

Where Style U ExpreMed 

The test of the degree of style pos- 
sessed by a people lies in what it 
makes and what it buys. The art sense 
in purchasing does not lie in what its 
few sophisticated collectors or its 
superfluously rich buy. The average 
home of the man with an average in- 
come tells the story. In that home 
to-day is found a greater degree of 
physical comfort — ^bath tubs, furnaces, 
electric lights — ^than ever obtained in 
the history of the world before, and 
a degree of aspiration after pleasant 
things, a striving indeed for "effect," 
"color schemes," "harmonies," and 
other things in phrases of the interior 
decorator and art schools. 

There is found, also, a seeking to 
put into practice the triturates tdcen 
from certain monthly publications 
with pages devoted to art in the home, 
and more pages of advertisements 
devoted to art in the shops. I am not 
meaning to underrate the value of 
these agencies. They are good. They 
have done much to encourage a desire 
for taste in the house, and they have 
reached many people. Following the 
old rule for the giving of advice, 
"First find out what is wanted, and 
then give it," they have sought to 
give what they believe would be liked. 
But they can do better. A liking for 
pretty things does not constitute taste. 
Let them set a higher standard on the 
part of their contributors, especially 
with regard to the teaching of good 
and bad styles. A real responsibility 
is laid upon editor and contributor of 
such magazines, especially those who 
serve two masters, advertiser and 
reader. 

I count thtf responsibility for art of 
the trade journals, those that serve 
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the trades entirely, as one of the 
greatest in the country to-day. They 
exercise a power behind the throne of 
labor, and upon them depends to a 
degree unimagined by most laymen, 
the opportunity for the preadiing of 
the theories of art in trade. 

The present-day interest in objects 
of decorative art, dyes, and all things 
that enter into personal and house- 
hold furnishings, does not necessarily 
indicate a growing intelligence in style 
or manufactures on the part of the 
large number of people whom we hear 
talking about them, but rather a per- 
sonal interest in their own pocket- 
books. 

Orercoming OTerteas Traditioiis 

There has been magic in the famil- 
iar patter of the shopkeeper and the 
advertiser about "Parisian styles," 
"London Fashions,'* "French this and 
that," and "English the other." Such 
talk is as old as our grandfathers and 
their colonial importations, reasonable 
enough then, when "shipments just 
arrived from London," meant a real 
supply of what could not be obtained 
at home, but it is doubtful if statistics 
would not show that we are producing 
as much and as durable goods, in 
quantities sufficient to supply all our 
people, as any that ever came out of 
France or England. Part of our belief 
in the supremacy of overseas goods is 
due to a tradition one hundred and 
fifty years old, part to the thoughtful 
intention of manufacturers and shop- 
keepers alike to keep the tradition 
alive, and part to a real excellence in 
a small percentage of our imports. A 
responsibility rests upon the buyer, 
you and me, to become acquainted 
with the market, to learn what an 
enormous manufacturing people we 
are, to be intelligent in demands, and 
justly critical in estimates. 

It is a fact not to be gainsaid that 
whatever has been in the past, the 
preponderance of what is to be bought 
in this country in the future will be 
home-made by American machinery. 

Little bands of well-meaning people 
have been telling us ever since the ad- 
vent of the machine in trade that only 
hand-made goods could be really 
excellent, that they alone had the 
divine afflatus. The monks told us 
this about printing when Gutenberg 
invaded their monasteries and took 
away the occupation of the scribes; 
we have been told the same thing with 
the invention of almost every new 
machine. Doubtless there is a value 
in honest craftsmanship, perhaps even 
it surpasses the machine, but there is 
no reason why with the same amount 
of brains it should. "Other days, 
other fashions." We are dealing with 
fashions for millions of people. 

A few rich people furnish their 



houses with hand-made furniture, 
rugs, tapestries, drinking and eating 
vessels, made in Europe before the 
machine was thought of. Their treas- 
ures, following the rule laid down by 
time himself, will eventually be ban- 
died back and fortfi through the 
auction rooms, serving a useful pur- 
pose as thev go in public education in 
styles, until, eventually they will find 
a place in the museimis of the future 
as examples of by-gone arts and in- 
dustries, models of the taste of their 
times. To these collectors this country 
owes a boundless debt of gratitude. 
Their possession of documents of such 
value and such incalculable potenti- 
ality in the formation of taste and the 
modeling of style in our manufactures 
is among the foundation stones in the 
fabric we are rearing. 

In the Era of the Machine 

It is a good thing to collect admir- 
able things, but it is a far greater 
thing to make them. This is the era 
of the machine. It is with machine- 
made things that the American of to- 
day, certainly of to-mofrow, must 
content himself. The matter with 
which we are concerned is: are the 
products of the machine to be good or 
bad? It is often debated as to whether 
improvement in the quality of art in 
American manufactures is to be best 
and most quickly effected by the manu- 
facturer himself or by the people. 

On the principle that a Government 
is just as good as the deserts of the 
people governed, so taste in manufac- 
tures is just as good as the taste of the 
people for whom the objects are made. 
The manufacturer makes his goods to 
sell. If their quality is such that they 
do sell, he is justified in believing that 
he gives what is wanted. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the responsibility, how- 
ever, for the artistic quality in most of 
our manufactures lies not with the 
maker, but with the middleman who 
buvs the goods from the factory and 
sells to the retailer. He it is who tells 
the maker of this and that what the 
people want. It is his business to 
guage the taste of the community and 
it is his risk that is involved. The 
manufacturer does as he is told. 

If the average of taste, style, art, 
whatever name you choose to give it, 
in American-made goods is low, it is 
because the averagfe buyer of them is 
uncritical. As I have said there is an 
unusual degree of curiosity now-a-days 
about matters of taste. JBut curiosity 
alone never accomplished much except 
bad manners. Something else is 
needed to lead people to learn to dis- 
criminate. First of all it should be 
generally understood what art is. that 
art is worth while, that good taste 
pays. If there be . awakened in the 
countrv a sentiment in favor of this, 
there isn't much doubt but that the 



manufacturer and the middle-man will 
each try to do his part in the improve- 
ment of his output. You can safely 
leave it to them to do whatever is 
necessary to that end. 

Here the question is, is the middle- 
man competent to judge. His slogan 
of "giving the public what it wants," 
is all right if he is beneficent and all- 
seeing enough really to know. But 
there have been doubts expressed as 
to this omniscience. It is his respon- 
sibility to refute his critics. It is 
easly done, for by his good ye shall 
know him. 

ImproTing Puhlic Appreciation 

It is gratifying to learn that a move- 
ment has been set on foot by the 
National Association of Decorative 
Arts and Industries to federate manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and retailers, 
designers, interior decorators and pub- 
lishers to improve public demand and 
appreciation for home furnishings. 

Doubtless they will accomplish much. 
Their greatest field for accomplish- 
ment, however, lies in their power to 
awaken the Govenlment to a sense of 
the importance of art in trade, as a 
national asset. It lies with them to per- 
suade our Government to sponsor such 
a movement as that recently undertak- 
en by Great Britain: The University 
of Reconstruction in connection wiA 
the establishment of the British Insti- 
tute of Industrial Art outlines provision 
for a permanent exhibition of British 
work, phns for bringing designers, 
manufacturers, and distributors to- 
gether ; a bureau of information to give 
foreign buyers knowledge of English 
industries and in generaJ to push art 
in British industries. 

There is another element in the edu- 
cation of the people in art which should 
be mentioned, which is not the least in 
its responsibility — ^the public museum. 
The history of this institution shows it 
in the past to have been in a formative 
state to this end. For years its chief 
aim was the pleasure of the people and 
the convenience of privil^^ classes, 
then it espied its opportunity to help 
in the education of the people, and 
now it is comity to recognize the part 
it has to play in the industry of the 
people. 

The power of its collections to give 
pleasure through the transfusion of its 
objects by lator into other olDJects is 
increased a hundred fold. The old 
theory that objects of art in museums 
were to be seen and not touched is 
rapidly giving place to one of use. 
Visual instruction is good but tactile 
instruction is better. Demonstration is 
needed and the museum has seen the 
need. No single agency to-day except 
the Government has the power mate- 
rially to aid art in labor to the extent 
that the museum has. 
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Pressmen Haggle On Arbitration 



Men employed on great newspapers of New York City, after signing 
decision of arbitrator whom they approved, go out on strike and 
compel the journals to issue skeleton editions at the last moment 



W 



'HAT is regarded as one of 
the most important decisions 
,^ ever given in a labor contro- 

^^ versy, and one which will settle for a 
period at least a dispute extending 
over twelve years, was rendered within 
the last fortnight by Judge Martin T. 
Manton, of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, the chosen arbitra- 
tor between the Publishers' Association 
of New York City and the New York 
Newspaper Web Printing Pressmen's 
Union No. 25. 

Judge Manton's decision, while not 
reducing the wage scale, eliminated 
every working condition and shop 
practice which had been designed to 
curtail production and make necessary 
the employment of superfluous men. 
It established the principle that all 
members of the union should work 
eight hours a day, whether at day work 
or night work. Judge Manton laid 
down fundamental principles of the 
relationships of employer and imion 
labor and the rights of union labor in 
the preservation of its organization. 
The number of men employed on each 
press is to be designated by the pub- 
lisher instead of by the union; the 
publisher is to be the judge of compe- 
tency and is givfn the right to transfer 
a man from one press to another, 
among other things. 

Each of the contending parties to 
the dispute had signed an agreement 
to abide by whatever decision was ren- 
•dered ; and the new agreement was to 
^ stand for eighteen months — from 
" March i, 1922 until September i, 1923. 
But— on March 1» the union which 
liad agreed to abide by the decision 
of the arbitrator, completely repudi- 
ated the agrfeement, the pressmen 
failed to report for duty, and a score 
of the greatest newspapers in the 
world were compelled to go to press 
widi skeleton editions. As usual, in 
cases of this kind, the public was the 
sufferer, for thousands of them, going 
to their business in the morning, 
were unable to have before them the 
usual complete report on the news 
of the world. 

The public expressed, and the news- 
papers all emphasized, the fact that the 
union had repudiated an agreement of 
an arbitrator, after signing an agree- 
ment to accept whatever decision was 
Tendered. Whether from the fear of 



the public condemnation or what, the 
strike lasted only a day and the papers 
published regularly the next morning. 

The Decision 

The text of the decision of the arbi- 
tration board, which was composed of 
Judge Manton, Lester L. Jones, repre- 
senting the publishers, and Albert B. 
Kreitler, representing the union, fol- 
lows: 

"In the matter of the arbitration of 
the terms of a contract to be made be- 
tween the Publishers' Association of 
New York OXy and New York News- 
paper Web Pressmen's Union, No. 25 : 
"The parties to this arbitration are 
the Publishers' Association of New 
York City, consisting of Ae World, the 
Evening World, the New York Times, 
New York American, New York Jour- 
nal, the Sun, the New York Herald, 
the Evening Telegram, New York Tri- 
bune, the Globe, the Journal of Com- 
merce, the Evening Mail, Daily News, 
New York Evening Post, the Morning 
Telegraph, the Brooklyn Citisen, 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Brooklyn Stand- 
ard-Union, New Yorker, Staats-Zeit- 
ung, the New Yorker Herold, II Fro- 
gresso Italo-Americano and Courrier 
des Esats-Unis, the Brooklyn Times, 
2L daily newspaper publish^ in tfie 
Borough of Brooklyn, City of New 
York (which is not a member of the 
Publishers' Association of New York 
City), and the New York Newspaper 
Web Pressmen's Union, No. 25. 

"The first parties are the employers 
of pressmen and the second party is a 
labor union which furnishes men to the 
first parties. We shall hereafter refer 
to the parties as the "Publisher" and 
the "Union." 

"Heretofore the parties have con- 
tracted in writing, the last contract ex- 
piring February 28, 1921. The par- 
ties have been unable to agree upon 
the terms for their contract from that 
date, but by mutual agreement have 
been working under the terms of the 
last contract which expired. There are 
many points of difference between the 
'Publisher' and the 'Union,' and they 
have submitted the determination of 
these questions to this board of arbi- 
tration. 

"Before entering upon a discussion 
of the controverted questions present- 
ed, the Arbitration Board felicitates the 



'Publishers 'and the 'Union 'upon the 
spirit which has been exemplified in 
the presentation of the questions in- 
volved and their consideration. With- 
out rancor or feeling, the parties have 
submitted, calmly and dispassionately, 
arguments supporting their views as to 
Ae terms of the proposed contract 
They ask the Arbitration Board to 
draft the contract, which they agree to 
sign, and by the terms of which they 
agree to be bound from March i, 1922, 
to September i, 1923. 

"Two things have been kq>t in mind, 
which should be the guidmg spirit of 
the contract of employment First, a 
clear understanding of the obligations 
of the employer towards the employe 
and the employe to the employer. Sec- 
ond, the essential of bringing pleas- 
antry and profit to the employer and 
employe. 

"A clear statement defining an em- 
ployer and employe is useful. An 'em- 
ployer is one who uses or engages the 
services of another for pay. The em- 
ployer is deemed to have superior 
choice, control and direction of an em- 
ploye and the employe represents his 
will, not merely in the ultimate result 
of the work, but in details. The 'em- 
ploye' is one who engages in the per- 
formance of the proper duties assigned 
to him by his employer and contracts 
to do so for pay. He labors for the 
pleasure or interest of another. His 
duties should be defined and directed 
by his employer. The purpose and 
thought should be to increase the 
quantity and quali^ of work and add 
productivity innunng to the general 
wealth of mankind. 

Encouraffe Improved M«lliods 

"To state this purpose necessarily 
means to encourage improved methods, 
the use of new machinery and contriv- 
ances, to bring to the work the best 
effort and to give contentment to the 
workers. Arbitrary and useless rules 
as to working conditions which result 
in a waste of time and loss of produc- 
tivity should be eliminated. Whether 
the contract between the employer and 
employe is oral or in writing, these all 
important terms are implied or stated. 
The custom of the industry and the 
practice of human principles therein 
are implied. The employer promises 
the employe value in money for the 
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value in services performed. He also 
promises care and caution according to 
reasonable and humane principles for 
the safety and health of his employe. 
The employe promises value in services 
for the wages received; his best en- 
deavors to active productivity in the 
industry and care and caution for his 
own protection and tiie protection of 
his fellow employes as well as the em- 
ployer's property. 

"A recognition of these reciprocal 
duties will go a long way toward fix- 
ing the terms for this contract. Duty ! 
the sublimest word in the English lan- 
guage, should be exacted of each for 
the solution of the vexatious terms, if 
any there be, of this contract. The 
period tiu-ough which we are passing 
calls for efficient and full productivity. 
We shall brush aside rules and men 
who curtail in any way the work, or 
the amount of work» and whkh en~ 
danger the safety or retard the happi- 
ness of the employes engaged in this 
industry. 

Mm on tii« Pr«MM 

"Article i of the contract should 
read as follows : 

"'I. In consideration of the mu- 
tual promises, the parties agree that the 
publisher will employ for the operation 
of his or its presses, members of the 
New York Newspaper Web Press- 
men's Union No. 25, in the numbers 
required by each publisher, and at such 
time as the publisher requires, upon 
four hours notice from the publisher, 
but upon condition that competent 
pressmen are furnished by the union. 

" 'The publisher shall have the sole 
right to determine the number of men 
necessary to operate and man the 
presses in their respective pressrooms. 
If tfie union fails to furnish the neces- 
sary number of men required by the 
publisher, the publisher may then have 
the right to employ the necessary help 
to properly and effidentiy man and 
operate tfie presses in its business. The 
publisher tiu-ough its foreman, who is 
deemed to have knowledge and effi- 
cient judgment as to the competency 
of employes. 

" *It is tfie intent of this agreement 
that the union shall at all times have 
the first oinx)rtunity to supply the men 
necessary for the publisher, but upon 
failure so to do for a period of ten 
days, the publisher may permanentiy 
retain workmen who are not members 
of the union.' 

"The foregoing provision is intend- 
ed to constitute the foreman in every 
sense a workman and representative 
of the publisher, representing the pub- 
lisher and his business. It is thought 
that his experience, with freedom of 
judgment, will make for the best in- 
terests of the industry if the responsi- 
bility rests upon him to determine the 



competency of workmen. He is in a 
position to judge the competency of 
the workmen, Init the publisher must 
have the final decision as to compe- 
tency. Provision will hereafter be 
made for the right of the publisher to 
employ a foreman, will eliminate the 
real or fancied abuses said to have ex- 
isted heretofore by reason of his re- 
quired memberstup in the union. 

Foreman Is Retpontible 

"The foreman must be responsible 
for the administration of the press- 
room, effidentiy and economically. 
He must therefore not be interfered 
with by the chapel chairman. The 
right of the employer to discharge em- 
ployes for cause within the limits of 
this contract must be observed. It is 
essential that the foreman be free to 
act in directing the men, where they 
shall work and what they shall do. It 
must be realized at all times that he 
is an employe and representative of 
the publisher. 

"It is the intent of this provision 
that the publisher shall have the free 
and full control of its press room 
operation, its shall be the final judg- 
ment as to the competency of the men 
engaged in the work and the work it- 
sdf. 

"Artide 2 shall read as follows : 

"II. Eight consecutive hours, ex- 
dusive of the luncheon period here- 
inafter provided for, considered be- 
tween the hours of 7 a. m. and 7 p. m., 
shall constitute a r^^lar day's work. 
Any eight consecutive hours, exclu- 
sive of luncheon period provided for, 
between 7 p. m. and 7 a. m., except 
on Saturday, when the hours shall be 
in eight consecutive hours between 5 
p. m. and 5 a. m., shall constitute a 
regular night's work. Workmen called 
for duty between 5 a. m. and 7 a. m. 
for day work shall receive $1 extra. 
Reasonable notice shall be pven by 
the publisher to the workmen for the 
hours it is desired that they labor. 
Men working on Saturday and Satur- 
day night on Bnx^lyn papers shall 
receive the regular Saturday night 
scale for Saturday night and a bonus 
of $1.50, provided at least four hours 
elapse between the two shifts." 

"This is a radical change in the day 
shift hours as well as the night shift 
hours. The demands of the publish- 
ers' business require it. To permit of 
four shifts, as heretofore, does not 
work for the essential purposes of the 
employment. It is very clear that it 
has heretofore resulted in the men 
working not more than eight hours 
but receiving extra pay for alleged 
overtime because of the arbitrary 
hours fixed for the shifts. It is estatv- 
lished beyond contradiction that in the 
work to be performed by the press- 
men it is necessary to commence 



earlier than 12 midnight A fair 
twdve hour shift should b^n at the 
appropriate hour of 7 a. m. and 7 
p. m. The public demands for the 
publication of newspapers have 
changed. The workmen must have re- 
gard for this. It is essential that the 
newspapers be out and ready for de- 
livery to trains leaving for points out- 
side of the dty. This is a convenience 
and a requirement of the publisher. 
It should be met by the workmen un- 
der their promise of service. 

"The dght-hour day has been es- 
tablished and is now universally rec- 
ognized, A shift of twelve hours is 
established by the practice in the greait 
majority of other cities, and in New 
York atone is there a six-hour shift. 
The publishers' requirements make it 
necessary that the night shift hours 
b^n at 7 p. m. except on Saturday 
nights. This business condition 
should be appreciated and met by the 
union in fixing the hours. Special 
provision should be made for Brook- 
lyn. The four Brookl3m newspapers 
are published in the afternoon and 
have a Sunday edition. If the men 
return after a four-hour rest period 
they are permitted to earn another 
day's pay. It is not demanded that 
the so-called "regular" men work 
Saturday or Saturday night The 
privilege of doing this remains with 
the men. If they do so they receive 
seven days' pay. Fixing the shift 
hours a$ above, requiring the men to 
work but eight hours a day, imposes 
no additional hardships ; it may mean 
a different arrangement at home so 
as to accommodate these hours of 
employment It is no greater tax 
upon the health of the workmen. 
Changing. the hours of shift on Satur- 
day night to 5 p. m. is necessary to 
take care of the normal and regular 
Saturday night work. 

"The bonus for this service on Sat- 
urday night is reduced. The bonus 
of $2.28 was granted during the war 
period. We think the request to en- 
tirely eliminate this bonus should not 
be granted. It is a privilege accorded 
the publishers to have the same crew 
man the presses for sixteen hours out 
of the twenty-four hours which should 
be recognized, not only by the usual 
pay therefor but a bonus to encour- 
age the men. We think this will be 
helpful to the industry, the publisher 
as well as the workmen. 

Tuna for Lunchaon 

"Article 3 should read as foltows: 
"III. Luncheon. The time for 
the luncheon shall be designated by 
the publisher. A full half hour for 
lunch shall be allowed each man dur- 
ing each eight-hour shift, but no man 
shall be sent to lunch until he has 
worked at least three hours nor shall 
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he be kept from lunch more than five 
hours from starting time, except in 
cases of emergency. When more 
than one hour overtime is required 
at the end of the regvdzr eight-hour 
shift a second lunch period shall be 
allowed. The lunch period shall not 
be a part of the rqgfular hours of labor 
nor shall it be paid for where the in- 
tervals between editions permit any 
press to stop so that the crew can 
go to lunch. In offices where con- 
tinuous operation of presses is neces- 
sary, if men take their luncheon in 
^ turn and the presses continue in oper- 
ation, each half hour lunch period 
shall be counted as a part of the eight- 
hour work.' 

"In all industries where the eight 
hours of labor is recognized and pre- 
vails it is the intent that the employer 
receive the full eqfht hours of work; 
threfore the lunch period in the cases 
referred to in the above article should 
not be considered part of the eight 
hours of labor. Where men leave 
presses in operation in charge of fel- 
low workmen, who must necessarily 
assume greater burdens during the 
absence of the men for lunch, it is 
fair that this period of one-half hour 
be counted as part of the eight hours 
of service. 

"*IV. Wages. The foreman's 
wages shall be fixed by the publisher 
in an amoimt to be mutually agreed up- 
on between the foreman and the pub- 
lisher. The minimum wage of the 
pressmen in charge shall be $8.50 per 
eight hour day. The wages of press- 
men shall be $7.50 per eight hour day. 

" 'The minimum wages for eight 
hours of work at night for pressmen 
in charge shall be $9; the wages for 
pressmen shall be $8.' 

Emplo7«d According to Ability 

"Since it is the intent of this con- 
tract that the foreman in the future, in 
fact as well as in spirit, represents the 
^ publisher, he shall be employed witfi 
due regard for his ability to superin- 
tend the work in hand. It is to the 
interest of the publisher to pay wages 
fully adequate to obtain the best serv- 
ices as the necessities of this indus- 
try require. 

"We have examined the very ex- 
haustive ohibits and thorough argu- 
ments of the union on the one side, 
demanding an increase of $10 per week 
in wages, and of the publisher on the 
other hand, asking for a decrease in 
wages. We decline to allow the union 
an increase, as this is not in keeping 
with the cost of living or family re- 
quirements of the day. The statistics 
gathered and furnished to the arbitra- 
tion board satisfactorily establish that 
there is a decrease in the cost of liv- 
ing, although not in rents. The men 
engaged in this industry, and affected 
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by this contract have been accustomed 
to earning tnudi in excess of these 
wages by extra work. Under other 
provisions of this contract they will be 
deprived of this cmporttuiity, and there- 
fore we do not tnuik it would be fair 
that their wages should be reduced fur- 
ther. We recognize tfiat there have 
been reductions in wages in other cities, 
but our view is that in other cities op- 
portunities were not afforded the press- 
men to obtain extra compensation for 
extra hours of service. 

"Article 5 should read as foUows: 
"'V. All time actually worked in 
excess of the number of hours fixed 
herein as constituting a day's or night's 
work, exclusive of lunch time, shall be 
allowed for such extra time, which 
shall be counted as overtime. Time 
and one-half shall be allowed for such 
extra time which shall be paid for at 
the prevailing rate of wages.* 

P«]r for Actoftl Tu»« 

"This provision is not new between 
the parties except as to payment for 
the actual time of service. We deem it 
fair that the actual time be paid for 
rather tfian periods of fifteen minutes 
or half hours. 
"Article 6 should read as follows: 
"*VI. HoUdays. When work is 
performed on any of the legal holidays 
provided for by the laws of the State 
of New York, between 7 A. M. and 7 
P. M., time and one-half shall be al- 
lowed.' 

"Since the publisher announced that 
extra pay should be given for work on 
holidays, there is no reason why all of 
the legal holidays provided for by the 
laws of the State of New York and 
recognized by it should not be paid for 
on the same basis. No good reason is 
advanced for selecting but half the 
holidays for the allowance of extra 
pay. 
"Article 7 should read as follows : 
" *VII. All empteyes of the press- 
room shall perform any work pertain- 
ing to the operation, maintenance, 
cleanii^ and upkeep of the presses 
within the buikling and shall be subject 
to the orders and directions of the pub- 
lisher in so doing.' 
Article 8 should read as follows: 
"'VIII. Press crews or members 
thereof may be transferred at the dis- 
cretion of the publisher or its repre- 
sentative or from one press to another 
or from one position to another, as effi- 
ciency or economical operation reauire, 
provided that such transfer shall be 
without reducing the number of men 
employed in any r^^lar eight-hour 
shift until the end of that shift.' 
"Article 9 should read as follows : 
" *IX. The publisher or his repre- 
sentative shall have the authority to 
disdiarge employes for good cause, but 
in so doing shall keep within the re- 



qotrements and obKgatioas of ^s con- 
tract.' 
"Artiek 10 should r^4 at follows: 
"•X. It is agre^ tl^t tlie jurisdic- 
tion, authoritv and contrql pf each 
pressroom and all its work and its em- 
ployes is given exclusively to the pub- 
lisher and its a|[ents or representatives.' 
"The for^;oing provisions of Arti- 
cles VII, VIII, IX, and X, are pro- 
vided for with the sole object of hav- 
ing it cleariy understood that the work 
shall be carried on under the author- 
ity and direction of the publisher. 
"Article 11 shouM read as foUows: 
"*XI. Foremen. Ewh publisher 
shall designate a foreman, who shall be 
considered its representative and whose 
orders, which shall always be in con- 
formity with the express terms of this 
contract, shall in all instances be com- 
plied with. The publisher agrees to 
select a foreman from the membership 
of the union, if one may be found 
therein who is competent and other\vise 
satisfactory to fulfill the duties re- 
quired of him. If not, a foreman may 
be selected by the publisher though he 
is not a member of the union. 

" 'The foreman shall be in every way 
the unrestricted representative of the 
publisher in the press rooms. He can 
only be discharged or disciplined by the 
publisher. If he is deprived of his 
membership in the union. that of itself 
shall not be sufficient cause for his dis- 
charge by the publisher,. but if a oom- 
plaint is made against the foreman it 
shall first be laid before the publisher 
and the publisher agrees that if there is 
proper and sufficient cause therefor it 
shaU be its duty to discharge such fore- 
man. 

" *The chapel chairman representing 
the union may report to the union any 
violation of his contract that cannot 
be settled satisfactorily with the fore- 
man. He shall issue no order affecting 
the operation or conditions of the press 
roonL His r^fular press woik shall 
be done under the foreman.' 

Mutt B« Trmm R«prMMitelm 

"It is sufficient to refer to the OMn- 
ments above as to the importance of 
the position of foreman. If the con- 
tract of employment permits the pub- 
lisher to dictate the service and have a 
supervising direction of the work, it is 
essential that the foreman in charge be 
his true representative. This should be 
pleasing to the unk)n, for it fixes a 
responsible head to whom complaints 
may be made and from whom orders 
and directions may be received. 
"Article 12 shouW read as follows: 
" 'XII. When any action by either 
party to this contract is contested by 
the other, as a violation of this contract, 
the question shall be referred to a joint 
standing committee to two representa- 
(Continued on page 26.) 
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THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 

npHE National Association of Man- 

^ ufacturers will hold its annual 
convention on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 8, 9 and 10, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City. 

This will be the twenty-seventh 
annual meeting of the country's fore- 
most industrial organization, and 
every effort is being directed toward 
making this the most successful and 
most largely attended convention in 
the history of the organization. A 
large committee is now at work ar- 
ranging the complete details of the 
program, and these will be announced 
within the next few weeks. The pro- 
gram will include several new and 
outstanding features of ample strength 
and interest to attract members of the 
association from the far comers of the 
country. 

It will be a members' convention, 
for and by members, with the able 
participation and guidance of out- 
standing national officials, business 
men and industrial leaders whose 
words are always one hundred per 
cent full of meaning and constructive 
value. 

In a general way the program will 
cover a wide field of industrial sub- 



jects and problems; and take a close 
and intimate view of those national 
considerations that are to-day the 
prime concern of national legislators, 
industrial and business men, who 
must solve them and come to imme- 
diate conclusions with the view to do- 
ing the greatest good for the coun- 
try's prosperity— for on the country's 
sound and safe prosperity depends 
the sane and stable operation of in- 
dustry. 

Every member of the National 
Association of Manufacturers is 
urged to set apart May 8, 9 and 10, 
and to so firmly fix these dj^tes in 
his mind that he may be in New 
York City on those days or on some 
one or two of the days. If there is 
a business trip to New York to be 
made in April or May, why not make 
it in May; if there is an appoint- 
ment to be set for the latter part of 
April, why not postpone it for the 
middle of May; and if there is a 
meeting to be arranged for business 
in the latter part of May, why not 
advance the date to the middle of 
May and thus help to make the con- 
vention attendance the largest in its 
history. 

At no time in the history of the 
country has the combined voice of in- 
dustry been needed as badly as it is 
to-day, and your suggestions and your 
presence are most sincerely urged to 
make this convention the most in- 
fluential the association yet has held. 



FEWER NEW ENTERPRISES 

■pvURING February there were 702 
^ new enterprises organized under 
the laws of the principal States, with 
an authorized capital of $100,000 or 
over, involving $591,404,300. This is 
the poorest monthly showing since 
November last, when 720 companies 
took out incorporation papers repre- 
senting the sum of only $367,956,100. 
In February a year ago 838 concerns 
were formed, with an aggregate capi- 
tal of $654,375,800. However, the re- 
turns to hand embrace practically all 
lines of business or industry. Appar- 
ently, various interests have adopted 
an indifferent attitude about carrying 
out plans calling for the formation of 
big companies awaiting concrete signs 
of trade revival. Since January i, 
1,744' new companies were formed, in- 



volving a grand total of $1,435,057,- 
200. These figures compare witih 2,027 
new promotions with an aggregate 
capital of $1,898,836,000 in the corres- 
ponding period a year ago. The fol- 
lowing table shows the situation as 
regards 1922, 192 1 and 1920: 

X922 I92I IQ20 

Jan. $843,652,900 $1,243460,200 $2,280460,600 
Feb. 591404,300 654,375300 1,158361,000 

T'l $1435,057,200 $1,898,836,000 $3439.321,600 

Mar 954,700,000 i,375,797,ooo 

Apr 987394,000 1,354,262400 1 

May 601,044,000 1417,613,900 ^ 

June 675,977^)0 1,323,221400 

July 281,759,000 1,260418,600 

Aug 580,141,100 941,288,300 

Sept 489,846^100 950,953,200 

Oct 5t>3,394,ooo M793oi,300 

Nov 367.956,100 895,563,100 

I>cc 618,572,300 860,80340a 

T'l $7,959,141,300 15,021,578,800 



•UR PUBUC DEBT 

A N increase of more than $90,000,- 
-"^ 000 in the public debt for the 
month of February was announced by 
the Treasury Department, and still 
there are many in Congress who seem 
to think the payment of several hun- 
dred million dollars for a bonus to 
soldiers need cause no concern. 

On February 28 the total debt stood 
at $23,478,667,789, as compared with 
$23,388,544,236 on January 31. The 
increase in the debt was largely ac- 
counted for, officials explained, by the 
issuance of approximately $601,000,- 
000 in Treasury notes during the 
month, while Government securities 
retired during February approximated 
$511,000,000. However, officials be- 
lieved that the continued quarterly 
reduction in the public debt would go -^ 
on during March, when instalments 
of income and profits taxes are due. 

Ordinary expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment during February aggregated 
$162,000,000, as compared with $351,- 
000,000 during the same month last 
year, while ordinary receipts for the 
month approximated $175,000,000, as 
against $248,000,000 in February, 
1921. 

Public debt expenditures during the 
month amounted to $622,000,000, 
against about $80,000,000 in Febru- 
ary a year ago, while public debt 
receipts for February were $612,000,- 
000, as compared with $138,000,000 
during February of last year. 
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Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament 

AMERICAN DELBOATION 

February 17, 1922 • 
Jix. J>. U. Edwards^ 

Editor, American Inaustries, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

At this time of the oonolusion of the Conference 
on the Limitation of Armament and of the dissolution of 
the Advisory Committee to the American Delegation, I have 
been requested by the Sub Committee on General Information 
of the Advisory Committee to express to you its appreciation 
of the helpful way in which you cooperated in th^ Committee's 
endeavor to follow public opinion in relation to the Conference. 

The cordiality with which you, together with your 
colleagues throughout the United States, responded to its re- 
quest for cooperation contributed very much to the success 
achieved by the Conference. 

It is, accordingly, with great pleasure that the 
Committee records its thanks for the assistance which you so 
generously rendered. 

Very trul^yours. 




Chairman, Advisory Committee 



AmMicaii industries, in its NoTember iMae, pablUhed a specuJ ssmiposiiim cm the Disarmament Conference, contribated 
ezcliisirelj lor this mayarine bj distingnisbed gOTemorst members of Congress, financiers, editors and industrial leaders from all 
parts of fbe country. More than forty persons wrote tbeir opinions for this number which was issued simultaneously with the 
opMiing of the historic meeting. 
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{Continued from page 23.) 
tives of the union, who shall endeavor 
to agree. If agreement cannot be 
reached the joint standing committee 
shall promptly select a fifth member 
and the direction of a majority shall 
then be accepted as setting such case. 
If the finding be in favor of the em- 
ploye he shsdl be reimbursed for the 
loss of wages incurred. Pending the 
hearing and determination of any issue 
conditions responsible for such issue 
shall continue without modification and 
work shall continue without interrup- 
tion.' 

"This article provides for a tribunal 
for settling disputes which should l^e 
fruitful in results. It is a form to 
which complainants may appeal. Its 
composition is an assurance of fair 
play and equitable adjustments. 
"Article 13 should read as follows : 
" 'XIII. If the union have a griev- 
ance against the foreman or other per- 
sons, it shall first refer it to the pub- 
lisher or his representative, and if the 
conditions are not satisfactorily adjust- 
ed, the question may then be referred 
to the joint standing committee as here- 
in provided, for settlement or decision.' 

Pay of Appronticet 

"Article 14 should read as follows : 
"'XIV. Apprentices shall be al- 
lowed at a ratio determined by the 
foreman and shall be based upon the 
requirements of the business. They 
shall be permitted to do such work as 
may be designated by the foreman, 
provided that when considered compe- 
tent by the foreman they may tempo- 
rarily perform the work of an assistant 
pressman, and when so employed con- 
tinuously, they shall receive the wages 
of an assistant pressman. The wages 
shall be as follows: 

First year $4.50 

Second year 4.50 



Third year 5.00 

Fourth year 5.00 

Fifth year 5.00 

for each eight-hour day or night.* 

"The rate of wages fixed for ap- 
prentices has been reduced. This is 
in keeping with the now recognized 
reduction in the cost of living and the 
necessaries of life. The wages paid 
for apprentices have been higher, 
proportionately, than those paid for 
pressmen. As pointed out above, the 
pressmen have had a cut in wages be- 
cause of the loss of extra work. We 
understand that the apprentices will 
not be aflFected as much by reason of 
the loss of extra work as will be the 
pressmen. In keeping with the times 
calling for reduction of wages, we 
think the apprentices should have this 
reduction. 
"Article 15 should read as follows: 
" TCV. Fly boys and carrier boys 
who are not apprentices shall be 
classed as skilled labor and may, at 
the Union's option, be members there- 
of. The minimum wage for such fly 
boys and carrier boys shall be $5 per 
eight-hour day or night.' 

Running Pr«M«t for Repairs 

Article 16 should read as follows: 
" 'XVI. It is agreed that the presses 
may be run at any time by mechanics 
or repairmen for the purpose of test- 
ing out or repairing the same.' 

"This provision need not be com- 
mented upon; its statement is sufficient. 
"Article 17 should read as follows: 
" 'XVII. Both parties agree to give 
prompt attention to every complaint or 
dispute that arises and to endeavor, in 
good faith, to settle any difference by 
the Joint Standing Committee.' 

"This is in harmony with the mutual 
understanding to promote good feeling 
and harmonious relations and to avoid 
misunderstanding. If diflferences of 



opinion arise, it is agreed that the work 
will be continued without interruption 
until a settlement has been arrived at. 

"Article 18 should read as follows: 

"'XVIII. It is agreed that this 
contract covers all questions of wages, 
hours and working conditions, and the 
obligations thereof are imposed and ac- 
cepted by the parties hereto and shall 
continue until September i, 1923.' 

" 'The provisions of the constitution, 
by-laws or other rules and regulations 
of either party hereto may be amend- 
ed during the life of this contract, but 
no constitutional provision, by-laws, 
rules or regulations of either party or 
amendments thereof shall alter or 
affect the terms of this contract.' 

"Since the parties have agreed to 
abide by the determinations arrived at, 
it is essential that they so agree; there- 
fore this last provision. 

"We have considered the question of 
working conditions which relate to the 
health, comfort and safety of the em- 
ployes, and have had due r^^ard for 
the exhibits and arguments submitted 
in connection therewith. The arbitra- 
tion board visited some of the publish- 
ers' pressrooms and saw the best tfmt 
is provided, as well as the worst. All 
of this has been helpful in arriving at 
the conclusions above stated. We have 
given attention and study to the ques- 
tions involved with an eye only to 
bringing better feeling and contentment 
to the parties to the contract. We 
deeply feel the responsibility of fixing 
wages and working conditions for $0 
large a body of men. We fed that 
what is herewith submitted in every 
way answers the demands of justice 
to the employer and employe. 

"Dated, New York City, February 
21, 1922. 

"Respectfully submitted, 
'•Martin T, Manton, 
"Lester L. Jones." 



Building Trade Reform Signed 



PROGRESS toward wiping clean 
all the evil practices existing in 
all branches of the building 
trades and the housing situation gen- 
erally was made at a recent confer- 
ence between Attorney - General 
Daugherty, United States Attorney 
William Ha)rward, of New York, and 
other representatives of the govern- 
ment and the interests involved. As 
a result of the meeting the executive 
heads of the International Organiza- 
tion of Bricklayers, Masons and Plas- 
terers, which embraces all the local 
unions, taking in a membership of 
more than 100,000 signed a consent 
to the entry of a court decree affect- 



ing the entire national organization 
and all its local unions. 

The decree, to be entered in the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, lays 
down and adopts four basic principles : 

1. There is to be no limit to the 
productive capacity of the individual 
workman within the working day or 
any other given time. 

2. There is to be no limit upon 
the right of the employer to pur- 
chase his materials wherever and 
whenever and from whomever he 
may choose, whether those materials 
be union-made or otherwise. 

3. There is to be no favoritism 



shown by organized labor toward 
employers or trade associations or 
contractors' associations and no dis- 
criminations are to be indulged in 
against the independent employer 
who may not be a member of such 
an organization. 

4. The labor organization is not 
to be used or permit itself to be used 
by material men or contractors or 
sub-contractors as an instrument 
for the collection of debts or enforce- 
ment of the payment of alleged 
claims. 

This conferencte was the culmina- 
tion of an investigation conducted by 
(Continued from page 40.) 
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The Menace In ^'Kidding" Ourselves 

Psychology cannot overcome fundamental economic laws today 
an^ more than it could a thousand years ago, and the man who 
spends his money in ''any old way'' is not making good business 

Written especially for Ajibrican Industbies 



44/^H NO," you say, "I don't 
y^ kid myself." Therefore, my 
first warning is to quit kid- 
ding yourself that you are not con- 
stantly kidding yourself. Practically 
every human being lets his judgment 
be warped by his hopes or hi^ fears. 
In periods of hard times, good times 
are coming back much sooner than 
they possibly can because everybody 
hopes so; and good times are not en- 
joyed as long or as fully as they might 
otherwise be, because so many are 
fearing that they will not last. 

And yet one of the worst ways in 
which business men kid themselves is 
in believing that a state of mind, psy- 
chology, can overcome fundamental 
economk: laws. You might just as well 
step out a window at tfie tenth story 
and kid yourself into thinking you 
wouldn't fall to the ground. You 
would fall just the same. On the way 
down you might call in at every win- 
dow, "All right so far," but you would 
land at last on the pavement. 

Human nature has not changed. Quit 
kidding yourself that it has. It has 
been said recently that the modem girl 
has less modesty than Eve had, because 
Eve through modesty made a dress out 
of a fig leaf. A distinguished visitor 
from England, W. L. George, now tells 
us that Eve did not adopt this fig leaf 
dress for modesty's sake but for orna- 
mentation. Human nature has not 
changed. It never does, or if it does it 
takes so many millions or billions of 
years that for ordinary finite figuring 
the change can be neglected as mathe- 
maticians neglect finite quantities in an 
equation dealing with infinities. 

History AlwmjM RepMtt 

And, as human nature has not 
changed, quit trying to convince your- 
self that history does not repeat itself. 
It has always repeated itsdf and will 
continue to repeat itself throughout all 
finite time at least similar events will 
be followed by similar human reactions. 
The results that followed the Napo- 
leonic Wars are practically the same as 
those that are following tihe World 
War; a great boom of waste and ex- 
travagance — a couple of years of de- 



Bj ALVAN T. SIMONDS 
Preddent, Simonds Mannlactiiriiig Company 

pression — ^a secondary boom in 1818 
(which if the sequence is repeated will 
come to us in 1922) — followed by near- 
ly twenty years of lowering prices and 
lowering wages. 

Quit kidding yourself that business 
men can go on ignorant of the eco- 



Alvttn T. Simonds 

nomic laws that govern their business. 
This ignorance is doing the country 
more Imrm just now and is likely to do 
it more harm in the near future than 
almost any other one thing. When the 
world is sorely in need of replacing its 
destroyed wadth and increasing its 
capital in order to increase production, 
great business leaders send in a motto 
to a daily paper in a competition for 
the best motto, and win, on a senti- 
ment that is bound to mislead. How- 
ever, well meant by its author, it is 
bound to mislead those who are weak 
and foolish in the handling of small 
amounts of funds that come into their 
hands. The winning motto was: 
"I would rather be a beggar and spend 

my money like a king. 
Than to be a king and spend my 

money like a beggar." 

Of course, a king who is a miser and 

hides his money away in a safe deposit 

box, as a recently deceased American 

politician did to the extent of $226,000, 



does harm society more than the beg- 
^ gar who spends his money like a king ; 
but one of the ways in which the 
American business man must quit kid- 
ding himself is that in keeping money 
moving by spending it in any old way 
he makes good business and prosperity. 
It doesn't even make a hit with your 
best girl. If she is good for anything, 
she would rather have you put it in 
the bank or let her put it in a "hope 
chest." 

Lower Wages for All 

Quit kidding yourself that renewed 
prosperity and better times can be 
brought back in any other way as 
quickly as by decreasing wages and in- 
creasing production. 

And don't kid yourself that you are 
the only fellow who mustn't work 
harder and take less wages. 

Quit kidding yourself that the world 
is not all bound up together and that 
what happens to a Hungarian in Cen- 
tral Europe does not to a certain ex- 
tent aflFect even you over here in Ameri- 
ca. The loss of Russia as a buyer of 
United States products is having a 
serious eflfect upon business in the 
United States to-day. Some declare 
that if Germany's chance to recover 
in a business way is destroyed by 
France that the loss of both Russia and 
Germany will ruin England economi- 
cally. 

Every nation in Europe since the 
signing of the Armistice has year by 
year gone further into debt. England 
is an apparent exception, but only an 
apparent one. No nation has raised 
enough income in any year to meet its 
expenditures. At the close of tihe war 
the amount of the debt was unbearable 
and yet it is constantly increasing. (The 
situation as far as Germany is con- 
cerned cannot be known until the mat- 
ter of reparations is settled.) If the 
debt keeps increasing, Europe is bound 
to become bankrupt and none of Ae 
debts to the United States will ever be 
paid. Revolution, anarchy, even chaos 
in Europe is more likely. It would be 
many years before the United States 
could get back to the prosperity be- 
fore the war without trade with a pros- 
perous Europe. 
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Quit kidding yourself that we are 
not all bound up together and that we 
can maintain a high standard of living 
while all the rest of the world is lower- 
ing its standard. The standard of liv- 
ing of all must be lowered until the des- 
troyed wealth is replaced. Getting 
bade to normal conditions of wages and 
prices will help bring this about. 

Wages in Germany are low compared 
with wages in America. The German 
worker earns about lo cents an hour in 
gold, but what a man earns doesn't de- 
cide his wages, it is what he earns in 
terms of what the earnings will buy. 
See what they will buy in Germany. 

An American visiting Germany has 
written to the home folks a letter cov- 
ering several features of living costs in 
that country. Here are a few samples : 

"A ride from Hanover to Hamburg, 
six hours, first-class 25 cents. Lundi 
for two on the dining car, consisting 
of asparagus soup, a good drink of 
schnapps, a good portion of fish, roast 
veal, vegetables, coffee, pudding, bottle 
of good red wine, two liquers, at a total 
cost for two of about 70 cents in 
American currency. A taxi for two 
hours cost in American currency 40 
cents. Dinner for three, including 
poultry, everjrthing from soup to nuts 
and a bottle of wine at a total cost of 
60 cents. Laundry bill for ten hand- 
kerchiefs, seven collars, five pairs of 
socks, one suit of underwear, one paja- 
mas, 10 cents. Until recently a hand- 
some suit of clothes could be bought at 
about $10. Derby hats, 50 to ^% cents, 
and so on, all along the line." 

We hear much in this country about 
the American standard of living, but 
if the American workman could obtain 
the things enumerated above at the 
prices quoted we could undersell every 
country in the world, not excepting the 
rice-eating Orientals. 

In every great war the vanquished 
always seems to be the winner in the 
economic struggle which follows, be- 
cause the under-dog has lost his pride 
and is willing to look upon even a 
chance to live as happiness. Thus the 
Germans are winning the war to-day. 
They have readjusted themselves first 
of all to the condition to which we all 
must readjust ourselves sooner or later. 
The failure to do this is the chief 
trouble in the United States to-day 
and is the chief thing: which is delay- 
ing the turn from depression to good 
times. No one is willing to be read- 
justed or to readjust himself. He will 
not work much harder and he will not 
take less wages unless he is obliged to. 

Luzuriet DeUj BetUr TimM 

Sixty per cent of the automobiles 
and 75 per cent of the fur coats that 
are so common in every part of the 
United States are luxuries. They delay 
the coming of better times. Every au- 



tomobile and every fur coat that does 
not help in producing wealth is just so 
much wealth that is not capital. If the 
money that is tied up in it were put in 
the bank, it would be available for pro- 
ducing new goods and would become 
capital and one great need of the world 
to-day is capital. The American still 
continues to spend his money for all 
sorts of luxuries. It must be said how- 
ever that the signs are more encour- 
aging. Even with only three days work 
per week, factory workers are saving 
more than they saved a year ago when 
they had full time. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
increase of capital will not do it alone, 



because business men will not use capi- 
tal for productive ends while the em- 
ployes hold them up as the railway em- 
ployes have held up the railways in the 
United States. There must be ample 
capital with lowering interest rates and 
a right attitude on 3ie part of the em- 
ployes in order to bring back better 
times. 

Quit kidding yourself that you can 
do nothing to help bring these times for 
everybody sooner. It is wholly up to 
you. You, means every single individ- 
ual in the modem world. They are all 
tied up together and if aH oi Aem will 
quit kidding themselves, the world will 
soon be made over. 



Tips and Bonuses Taxed 



THE following statement wa3 issued 
by Frank K. Bowers, Collector 
of Internal Revenue for the Second 
District, New York: 

G)mpensation for personal services 
in the form of salanes, wages, com- 
missions, fees, tips, bonuses and pen- 
sions form the principal item in the 
returns of millions of taxpayers. As 
a general rule all such income is sub- 
ject to tax. However, there are ex- 
ceptions, with which the taxpayer in 
the interests of self as well as the 
Government should familiarize him- 
self. 

Salaries paid to its officers and em- 
ployes by a State or "political subdivi- 
sion thereof" (city, town, county or 
hamlet) are exempt from taxation. 
The reason for this is that the Federal 
Government does not tax such activi- 
ties of a State. Fees received by a 
notary public commissioned by a State 
are not taxable, neither are fees paid 
jurors by a State or political subdi- 
vision thereof. Witnesses in law 
suits, however, even though subpoe- 
naed by State's attorney, are not con- 
sidered employes of the State, and fees 
received by them are taxable. 

The commissions of a receiver ap- 
pointed by State, county or municipJal 
court are not taxable. The commis- 
sions of an administrator or execu- 
tor are taxable, because they are not 
paid by a State or political subdivision, 
but out of the estate of the deceased. 

Salaries of Federal officers and em- 
ployes, including those of the territor- 
ies and the District of Columbia, are 
subject to tax. Salaries and fees paid 
by the United States to its ambassa- 
dors, ministers or consuls accredited to 
foreign countries or by a foreign gov- 
ernment to United States citizens are 
taxable, and the amount spent by 
them for entertaining is not deductible. 
Fees paid a juror by the Federal Gov- 
ernment are taxable income, likewise 



the fees received by a referee, trustee 
or receiver under tiie National Bank- 
ruptcy act. The fees received by a 
notary public comn^ssioned by the 
District of Columbia are taxable. 

Annuities paid by the Government 
to retired employes are subject to tax 
to the extent that the aggregate 
amount of the payments exceeds the 
amounts withheld from the compen- 
sation of the employes. Amounts de- 
ducted and withheld from the basic 
salary, pay or compensation paid to 
employes in the civil service of the 
United States, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act providing for 
pensions to Government employes 
should be reported for income tax 
purposes. The total compensation of 
the employes should be reported in 
gross income. No corresponding de- 
ductions can be taken for the amounts 
withheld, inasmuch as such amounts 
are payments towards the purchase of 
annuities provided for in the act. 

Inquiries received indicate the im- 
pression in the minds of many persons 
that all school teadiers are exempt 
from payment of the income tax. 
Teachers are not exempt because en- 
gaged in educational work. As a rule, 
the salaries paid public school teachers 
are exempt, but only for the reason 
that they are employes of a State or 
political subdivision thereof. 

The special exemption of $3,500 
allowed under the Revenue Act of 
1918, persons in active service in mili- 
tary and naval force is repealed by the 
Revenue Act of 1921. Soldiers and 
sailors are allowed only the exemp- 
tions granted other individuals, $1,000 
if single, or married and not living 
with wife or husband, $2,500 if married 
and living with wife or husband and 
the net income for 1921 was $5,000 or 
less, and $2,000 if married and living 
with wife or husband and the net in- 
come was more than $5,000. 
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Adequate Industrial Loan System 

Eighth-six men out of one hundred cannot borrow money at a hank 
to meet emergency needs despite their excellent character and steady 
earning power; \fet these persons borrow $100,000,000 a year 

Written especially for American iNDrsTRiEs 

By CLARENCE HODSON 

Direetor, Legal Relbrm Bureait to ^miiinrte Ac Loan Shark Eiril, hic^ and P^resident, Beneficial Loan Society 



A SOLUTION of the problem of 
an adequate small loans system 
in this country, that will serve 
as a credit source for the ninety-three 
per cent of citizens who are unable to 
finance their emergency needs through 
banking channels is one that should 
interest all thinking men. 

Eight years of actual experience as 
an official in conducting beneficial loan 
societies devoted to this purpose, and 
in endeavoring to abate the oppression 
of "loan sharks" has convinced me that 
one of the greatest lacks in oiir social 
system is the failure of financiers and 
manufacturers to recognize the need 
of an adequate nimiber of organiza- 
tions conducting industrial loan banks. 
It is true tlmt within the past ten 
years great strides have been made in 
tfiis direction, but at the present rate 
of progress it will be at least ten years 
before there is sufficient capital avail- 
able to meet even a fair percentage of 
the demand for necessary credit. 

Despite the widespread outcries that 
have raged evctywhere against the 
merciless exactions of the "loan shark," 
only twenty-four states to-day have 
laws fixing a maximum rate of inter- 
est and charges for industrial loans. 
In all other states transactions between 
money lenders and persons whose as- 
sets are not acceptable as collateral for 
a small loan at a bank are virtually out- 
side the law. The lender may charge 
whatever interest rate he can obtain, 
:and as he operates generally as a last 
resort in times of emergency, tfiis rate 
is usually equal to about 300 per cent 
and often higher, depending almost en- 
tirely on the greed of the lender and 
the necessity of the borrower. 

In pointing out what I believe to be 
a great gap in our banking system, I 
am not criticizing the conduct of banks 
in refusing to make small loans to pro- 
fessional people, salaried men and 
women and wage earners generally. It 
is obviously impracticable for banks or 
trust companies to make loans of from 
$15 to $300 on the security which bor- 
rowers of these types are able to offer. 
The banks could not maintain their as- 
sets in sufficiently liquid form to meet 
the ordinary needs of their business and 



they could not arrange to have these 
loans paid oflf — ^as they must be^in 
weekly or monthly instalments, adjust- 
ed to meet the surplus available from 
the borrowers' salaries. 

Prepared for Great Emergency 

And yet the magnificent credit struc- 
ture which has been built up in this 
country for the benefit of farmers, 
manufacturers, exporters and mer- 
chants is added proof of the need of 
some similar credit structure that will 
take care of the salaried and wage earn- 
ing group of the American public. 
Without the facilities afforded by re- 
putable licensed small loan societies 
during the past eighteen months, the 
country would have been plunged into 
chaotic bankruptcy and the crime wave 
would have risen higher. The univer- 
sal depression which resulted from de- 
flation in values, under consumption 
and readjustment of wages and pro- 
duction following the World War cre- 
ated an emergency which required all 
the skill and ihe resources of the coun- 
try. 

The application of these qualities was 
made possible because our general 
banking system (probably the best in 



May 8-9-10 are 
Important Days 



They are the days for the 
annual convention of the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers which will be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, and every member 
of the Association should make 
all arrangements to be in New 
York City for this period. 



the world) has kept pace with the in- 
dustrial development of the country. 
Besides meeting the ordinary needs of 
normal business expansion, it is pre- 
pared to mobilize the strength of the 
nation in a great emergency. 

The scope and functions of banking 
have been expertly arranged to care for 
the needs of various classes of our peo- 
ple engaged in productive activities, but 
except in a pitifully inadequate manner, 
the great masses composed of tens of 
millions of our people are left totally 
unprovided for. Their needs are just 
as acute as are the needs of the smaller 
percentage of the fortunate ones who 
can offer endorsements or collateral ac- 
ceptable to banks, and the effect of a 
failure to find some moiiey supply for 
these acute needs is just as deleterious 
to our social and economic life. 

Large Nmnbert Fail 

It is generally accepted as a fact that 
only seven out of one hundred persons 
maintain a bank account, and from the 
coldly statistical standpoint of dollars 
and cents, eighty-six men out of one 
hundred fail in life. Of the fourteen 
who succeed, but two make a marked 
success. Therefore, as an outside fig- 
ure, fourteen men out of one hundred 
are entitled to bank credit which calls 
for collateral that is accepted under the 
law. 

The People Who Borrow 

Who are these people who require 
loans that they are unable to obtain 
through regular banking channels? 

The answer to this question may be 
found in a typical report of one month's 
business by an industrial loan company 
in New York City. This report ana- 
lyzes, 2,444 loans, from the standpoint 
of the types of industries in which the 
borrowers were employed, and their oc- 
cupations. The types of industry rep- 
resented were : 

U. S. Government 353, New York 
City 553, New York County 21, New 
York State 17, Manufacturing 246, 
Mercantile 289, Financial 83, Insurance 
75, Newspapers 146, Railroads 70, 
Steamship Companies 11, Express 10, 
Telegraph and Telephone 32, Oil Com- 
panies 9, Real Estate 22, Contracting 
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and Building 31, Warehousing 11, 
Grocery 32, Tailoring 40, Printing and 
Publishing 52, Public Utilities 42, Sta- 
tionery 10, Restaurant 9, Medicine and 
Surgery 8, No Business 16, Miscellan- 
eous 247. 

The classification as to occupation 
was as follows: 

Clerks 247, Post-office employes 245, 
U. S. Employes 95, State Department 
and court employes 24, City Depart- 
ment and court employes 177, N. Y. 
County employes 14, Fire Department 
198, Police Department 114, Proprie- 
tors and partners 344, Managers 67, 
Secretaries and stenographers 44, 
Foremen 40, Agents 33, Salesmen 113, 
Factory operators 81, Machinists 34, 
Inspectors 33, Tailors 39, Artisans 24, 
Pressmen, compositors, etc. 108, Teach- 
ers 18, Doctors and dentists 15, Writ- 
ers 15, Telegraphers and despatchers 
18, Bookkeepers and accountants 64, 
Conductors 3, Miscellaneous 222. 

It will be seen from these analyses 
that no particular field of emplo3rment 
furnishes absolute security from tem- 
porary need. Emergencies which must 
be met arise at times among all classes 
of professional men and wage earners. 
The people affected represent the con- 
trolling force of the nation and in their 
hands rests our future. 

$100,000,000 Borrowed a Year 

There is no definite method of ex- 
actly calculating the amount of money 
which is borrowed every year on this 
basis, either through legitimate money- 
lending organizations or from "loan 
sharks" but the best estimates place the 
amount close to $100,000,000. Pos- 
sibly fifty per cent of this loan service 
is supplied by "loan sharks," in the ab- 
sence of licensed lenders in about half 
of our states, and the lack of sufficient 
loan capital in another group of states 
which regulate and license small loans, 
but do not allow a sufficient rate of 
charges to attract Intimate capital to 
this field. People still need to borrow 
money, so "loan sharks" get the loan 
trade on the lenders' terms, due to lack 
of Intimate competition arising out 
of an unsound law which was meant to 
be helpful to the poor, but in reality 
adds to their oppression. 

There is no reason for this condition 
except the inattention of the public to 
a great necessity. As moral risks and 
as risks that offer obligations and se- 
curity that are certain and realizable, 
the industrial borrower is on a par with 
commercial borrowers. This has been 
proven to my satisfaction through eight 
years of experience. During the entire 
period of operations since 1913, which 
are now conducted from twenty-five 
offices in eleven states, losses have 
been about one-half of one per cent per 
annum, which is covered by an allow- 
ance in the legal rate. 



Why do they borrow money? 

Industrial borrowers seek additional 
funds for an infinite variety of rea- 
sons, which may be grouped under five 
heads : (a) sickness, (b) deaths in the 
family, (c) to purchase real estate or 
to meet interest or principal on mort- 
gages, (d) to advance the situation of 
Sieir families, (e) for business reasons. 

Hospital and doctor's BaU Lead 

Under these headings there come to 
light affecting instances of the struggle 
which men and women burdened with 
cares are making to better their condi- 
tion or to maintain their families. From 
a series of dependable reports at hand, 

I may cite as typical examples of the 
reasons given for loans ; 10 young men 
wanted to get married, 21 wanted to 
buy furniture, 12 wanted to buy cows, 

II wanted to educate their children, 26 
wanted to buy a home, 40 wanted to 
repair their homes, •373 wanted to pay 
hospital and doctors' bills. 

The security offered by these bor- 
rowers is adequate and r^izable, but, 
of course, is not the type of collateral 
that a bank could accept. It consists 
generally of liens on a certain percent- 
age of future wages, notes signed and 
endorsed by some friend, chattel mort- 
gages and mortgages on fixed property. 
It is security of a physical character 
backed by th^ moral value of the bor- 
rower. 

It was the late J. Pierpont Morgan 
who said, testifying before the Puno 
Committee, in Washington in 1912, that 
he based the extension of credit on the 
character of the borrower rather than 
on his assets. Loan societies must fol- 
low the same course. Their credit men 
assure themselves of the int^^ty of 
the applicant, his earning capacity, and 
his stability as a workman. Then they 
carefully fix the amount of the loan he 
can conveniently carry and the monthly 
rate at which it can be paid off — a pro- 
cess which in the main is adopted by 
great banking institutions in lending 
thousands of millions to a great corpo- 
ration. 

All employers recognize the fact that 
there is no single cause which affects 
the character of the work of employes 
more tfian being harrassed by debts. 
No man can concentrate his efforts if 
he is demoralized by worry and the 
fear of creditors. Bad judgment or 
extravagance may be the basis of some 
debts, but in the major number of 
cases, I have found that it is due to 
the normal hazards of life, t. e., tempo- 
rary unemployment, sickness in the 
family, births, deaths, or losses through 
fire, or misfortune. 

The average workman is totally with- 
out experience in finding a solution for 
these critical problems. If he is for- 
tunate enough to find his way to a In- 
timately conducted lending agency, he 



finds that he can arrange his affairs 
under their guidance so that the burden 
is lifted from his shoulders. 

These organizations, which do not 
operate solely for profit, offer service 
to the borrowers by loans of money at 
a fair rate of interest, the pa)rments to 
be made in monthly instalments which 
do not pauperize hSm. But they do a 
great deal more. Operated as they are, 
in a spirit of service, those in charge 
generally analyze the applicant's situ- 
ation in life, and probably for the first 
time advise him definitely and help- 
fully how to arrange his affairs so as 
to clear up his present burden and 
avoid a similar situation in the future. 
They promote thrift by recommending 
and aiding the borrower to save his 
money in a bank — although to be thor- 
oughly effective no loan society should 
itself engage in the banking. business. 
That is a type of activity that is distinct 
in itself and has no relation to the busi- 
ness of making industrial loans. 

All criticism should be constructive. 
In laying stress on the lack of proper 
facilities for meeting the Intimate 
credit needs of the great majority of 
the people of this great country, the 
purpose has been to urge public-spirited 
men and women in all walks of life — 
bankers, manufacturers, sociologists, 
the clergy, to canvass die situation in 
their city or state and to ascertain what 
loan laws, if any, protect the borrowers 
of industrial loans from the opression 
practices of "loan sharics." If there are 
no adequate laws, then they should be 
enacted at once by the l^slature, or 
perhaps a present law requires amend- 
ment only to make it effective. Sev- 
eral such state laws were well meant 
but are ineffective or have made what 
was a bad condition, worse. 

Seeks to Help Borrowers 

"The Legal Reform Bureau to 
Eliminate the Loan Shark Evil, Inc.," 
exists primarily to forward anti-loan 
shark l^slators and inform the public 
and l^^lature of a great evil and its 
remedy. The Bureau is engaged ac- 
tively in endeavoring to extend pro- 
tective legislation for necessitous bor- 
rowers until Aey are safeguarded in 
every state in the Union. It offers 
freely its counsel and practical aid, not 
only in suggesting proper remedial 1^- 
islation, but also in suggesting the most 
expert manner in whidi to organize and 
conduct legitimate lending agencies diat 
will take tfie place of the ousted "loan 
sharks." For the bureau realizes that 
abstract laws are but a negative bene- 
fit unless concrete and constructive 
efforts are undertaken to make avail- 
able the benefits which those laws con- 
fer. 

In this connection I would like to 
quote A. H. Ham, Esq., at that time 
{Continued on page 38.) 
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Cutting Prices Scientifically 

Being the relation of an experiment whereby manufacturers of 
roofing trapped an old stand-pat policy and k^t their mills 
busy and their employes happy all through the winter months 



R 



ESULTS has justified the tell- 
ing of this story. 

Its beginning goes back to 
the first of last December, when some 
forty manufacturers of asphalt shing- 
les and prepared roofing faced the old 
question : 

"How can we stimulate buying dur- 
ing the usually dull winter months of 
December, January and February?" 

It was especially important that a 
workable answer should be found this 
winter. Our reports convinced us 
that there would be a real revival of 
building activity in the spring, and we 
knew that unless dealers could be in- 
duced to violate their usual rule to 
buy only what they could sell during 
the winter, and stock up in anticipa- 
tion of the spring demand, we should 
be hard pressed to supply them when 
they did b^in to order. 

The best way to^keep a manufactur- 
ing organization keyed up is to keep 
it busy, and we would certainly need 
high speed productive capacity in the 
spring. 

It had been the custom among manu- 
facturers in this industry to depend for 
the stiipulation of winter business on 
giving extended credit terms, or dat- 
ings, accomplished by guarantees 
against decline in price. Extended 
terms meant tying up capital needed 
in our own business and acting as 
bankers for the dealers. Datings that 
carried a guarantee against decline in 
price actually meant that the manu- 
facturer guaranteed against decline in 
the whole industry, alSiough in theory 
he merely assured the buyer that if he 
cut his own prices subsequent to the 
dealers' order the difference would 
be refunded. Such a guarantee had 
proved unsatisfactory in the past. 

Winter business could not be suc- 
cessfully stimulated by these old 
devices — ^so much had been clearly 
proved — and we were entering the 
month of December with the usual 
prospect of running for the next 
twelve weeks on part time. 

Keeping Up Speed 

The manufacturer who undertook 
to work out a new method of stimu- 
lating winter production built up his 
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argument in about this fashion : 

"Unless we run our plants at full 
speed, December, January and Febru- 
ary are going to show heavy losses 
due to overhead expenses; we shall 
miss the opportunity to build factory 
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organizations adequate to take care of 
the spring demand; and if through 
lack of demand from us, felt mills, 
slate quarries and asphalt refineries 
(our sources of raw materials) are 
also compelled to suffer losses through 
part-time operation these losses must 
inevitably be made up later at the ex- 
pense of consumers. 

"September's abnormally heavy 
business showed us that the roofing 
plant which is unprepared for maxi- 
mum production will be out of luck 
next spring ; and no plant can be pre- 
pared unless it can keep its workers 
and insure them steady work. 

"The one stimulus to which the 
dealer will respond is a sensational 
price cut. Only by offering him what 
he knows in his- heart is a bargain 
can we induce him to order in suffi- 
cient volimie to keep us running on 
full time. Prices made low enough 
will compel him to buy now — and to 
borrow from the bank, if necessary, 
in order to buy. 

"Neither present raw materials 



prices nor manufacturing pr(^ts jus- 
tify a cut at this time — so much we 
know. However, we can easily f^re 
out that losses on a large volume of 
production at a low price will be no 
greater than we will suflfer on small 
volume, a constant heavy overhead 
and higher prices. Probably they will 
be less. Losses incurred through 
unproductive overhead are dead 
losses, whereas losses resulting from 
low prices and large volume not only 
increase the total of employment but 
also result in our customers |^etting 
their stocks cheaper, and build up 
good will. 

Program Looked to the Futmre 

"But do we have to go through 
these next twelve weeks at an actual 
loss? Let us analyze the situation 
and lay out a program that will include 
not only the proposed cuts but also 
subsequent adjustments. 

"Suppose we announce prices that 
are, except for higher freight rates 
(over which we have no control), be- 
low pre-war quotations. Suppose we 
overcome the dealer's hesitation and 
he begins to buy. He will keep on 
buying when the law of supply and 
demand causes the readjustment of 
prices so that losses can be turned 
into normal profits. We shall run 
during December, say, at a loss, but 
with the beginning of January we 
ought to be running, still at capacity, 
to fill orders which yield a profit. On 
the three months' operation, we ought 
to show an even break at least. 

"Let us make our cuts drastic. Let 
us emphasize that we are taking this 
action not merely because it is good 
business, but also because we have a 
genuine patriotic interest in keeping 
men at work during a period of in- 
creasing unemployment. It is good 
economics and good business morals 
— and, after all, aren't these inter- 
changeable terms?" 

As licensor, this manufacturer, on 
December 6th, announced a reduction 
in the minimum prices of strip 
shingles that would, except for the 
necessity of providing for higher 
freight rates, have been below pre- 
war, or 1913 prices. He also an- 
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nounced material reductions in other 
lines of prepared roofing manufactured 
by him. His reductions, of course, 
were generally met by others in the 
industry. • 

The widest possible publicity was 
given the announcement of the reduc- 
tions. It was circulated thoroughly in 
the industry, and orders began to pour 
into the factories. A great number of 
prominent men, including Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover, Col. Arthur 
Woods, active head of the President's 
Conference on Unemployment, W. C. 
Teagle, president of tihe Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, James B. 
Forgan, of Chicago, Charles H. Sabin, 
of New York, Daniel G. Wing, of 
Boston, F. O. Watts, of St. Louis, F. 
Edson White, Vice-President of 
Armour & Co., and W. F. Ramsey, 
Federal Reserve Agent at Dallas, were 
informed by telegraph of the action of 
this manufacturer. His reasons for 
taking the initiative were briefly ex- 
plained, and they were asked to com- 
ment. 

Col. Woods wired that the action 
was "as practical and patriotic a step 



toward relieving unemployment and 
starting up business right now as has 
come to the attention of the Presi- 
dent's Conference up to this time. 
Similar action along other lines of 
industry would do a great deal to pro- 
vide work during the winter months, 
stimulate out-of-season activities and 
blot out the shadow of prospective 
bread lines and soup kitchens." 

Mr. Forgan in his wire pointed out 
that it was not only a desirable step 
toward diminishing unemployment 
and consequent suffering in winter but 
would also help to prevent the growth 
of radicalism. 

"I think there is in sight," said Mr. 
Ramsey, "a broader investment market 
and we shall see in the near future, if 
other dealers in building material will 
adopt a likewise and farseeing policy, 
a nation-wide program of needed con- 
struction." 

"Much of the present depression in 
business," said Mr. Wing, "is due to 
uncertainty as to the future trend of 
prices, and your program of adopt- 
ing bottom prices must necessarily 
inject confidence into the entire trade." 



It is pleasant to record here that Mr. 
Wing's prediction was justified. The 
buying response from dealers was im- 
mediate. Incomplete reports showed 
that within forty-eight hours of the 
announcement of the new prices more 
than $2,000,000 of business was 
booked. The prediction that adjusted 
prices would not stop buying has also 
been justified; and tlie roofing manu- 
facturers have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they have contributed to 
the restoration of confidence not only 
on the part of dealers but also of the 
public. 

What was done, it seems to me, 
illustrates the difference between 
standing for industrial and practical 
patriotism and "standing pat." 

Sound economics teaches — ^first, 
morals; then, how to prosper under 
the pressure of unalterable economic 
laws. What is economic is moral, and 
the reverse is equally true. At any 
rate, the prepared roofing manufac- 
turers are passing through a normally 
depressing season with a new spirit 
of optimism. 



Sees Danger To The Dye Industry 



THE American dye industry is 
said to be in danger of consider- 
able inconvenience because of 
the refusal of Germany to deliver the 
American share of dyes to the Repara- 
tions Commission until the controversy 
between the Textile Alliance and the 
minority dye interests in America is 
cleared up, according to information 
given to the Associated Press in Paris. 
America has not received its share of 
the German dyes for more than four 
weeks and American experts in 
Europe assert that any great pro- 
longation of this situation probably 
will cause wide-spread disturbance to 
America's newly organized dye in- 
dustry. 

It is asserted that while the Ameri- 
can dye industry manufactures a 
majority of its own dyes, those dyes 
which have been supplied by Gtermany 
through the Reparations Commission 
are what are known as "key" dyes, 
and represent vital color elements 
without which no industry could con- 
tinue for any length of time to per- 
form acceptable work. America has 
been receiving the important dyes at 
the rate of $2,000,000 yearly. They 
include dyes manufactured in Ger- 
many from processes which up to the 
present time remain a secret to the 
outside world. 

When the American Government 
failed after two weeks to respond to 



a cable dispatch sent it by the Repara- 
tions Commission on the subject of 
dye deliveries, or to a direct com- 
munication said to have been sent by 
the Textile Alliance representatives 
here to President Harding, Germany 
served notice that she did not feel 
called on to deliver dyes to the com- 
mission for America unless the 
Washington Government indicated 
its approval of the Textile Alliance or 
some other responsible agency for 
their receipt. 

In the meantime American observ- 
ers say they have been informed that 
Germany is quietly but effectively 
exporting her dyes to the United 
States at prices two and three times 



higher than she had been credited 
with by the Reparations Commission. 
The German dye manufacturers, these 
observers assert, would like the Repa- 
rations Commission arrangement 
abolished so that she might sell direct 
to the United States at greatly in- 
creased prices. 

It is added that the commission 
does not take this view of Germany, 
and that it probably would demand a 
resumption of deliveries of dyes if the 
matter were placed in its hands. For 
the present, however, the officials are 
credited with saying they cannot act 
because of the failure of the Ameri- 
can Government to make a decision 
in the controversy. 



MORE FAILURES IN FEBRUARY 

Failures reported to Bradstreet's 
for the month of February totaled 
2,090 with liabilities of $68,637,302. 
These returns compared with 2,705 
failures with liabilities of $115,301,371 
in January, and 1,435 failures with 
liabilities of $79,124,673 in February 
a year ago. There is here indicated a 
decrease of 22.7 per cent in the num- 
ber and of 40 per cent in the liabilities 
from January, but an increase of 45.6 
per cent in number though a decrease 
of 13.2 per cent in liabilities as com- 
pared with February last year. 



The February total of failures this 
year, it might be noted, sets up a new 
high record for the number of suspen- 
sions in that month exceeding Febru- 
ary, 191 5, hitherto the peak second 
month of the year in failures by 12 
per cent. The liabilities, however, 
were, as already shown, exceeded in 
February, 1921. Compared with Feb- 
ruary, 1920, the low point second 
month for. twenty-eight years past, 
failures are almost four times as 
numerous, while liabilities in the 
montfi just closed were over five times 
those of February, two years ago. 
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Employe Welfare Work That Pays 

Hovo employers and employes are dividing responsibilities in a 
health and insurance service that apparently is giving benefits 
and bringing about higher percentage of production and service 

Written especially for Amebican Industoies 

By HAROLD A. LEY 
President, Fred T. Ley.& Co., Inc., and of the Life Extension Institute 



THERE are three things that 
every employe should be think- 
ing about: 

1. What is going to happen to me 
or mine if I am taken sick? 

2. What is going to happen to my 
family if I should die? 

3. What is going to happen to me 
in my old age? 

Any employer who can help his 
people solve these problems is bound 
to increase the good will of his people. 
This good will is the most valuable 
asset that any employer can have. 
The employe who does the thousand 
and one things during the year that 
saves the concern money because he 
is satisfied and is anxious to see the 
>:oncem prosper is the type of em- 
ploye that every employer is looking 
for and is the last person that is let" 
go during hard times. 

The way to start any work of this 
kind is to find some common ground 
where the employer's and employe's 
interests are identical. The health of 
the employe is one thing where their 
interests are identical, and this should 
be the foundation on which to start 
building any plan to improve the rela- 
tionship between the employer and the 
employe. It is the employe's most 
valuable asset, something he should 
value even more than wages, because 
his wages will depend on his physical 
condition. The employer is vitally in- 
terested in his employes' health for his 
output is dependent on the health of 
his employes. One important man 
dropping out at a critical time may 
seriously affect the output of the en- 
tire organization. 

The question of improving the em- 
ploye's health is something that should 
be handled by the employes them- 
selves, but the employer can well af- 
ford to help pay a part of the ex- 
pense incurred in improving the 
health of the employe. 

The testimony of many employ- 
ment managers is that mutual benefit 
societies seem to be a very effective 
way of handling problems of this 
kind, especially where they are run 
by the employes themselves and where 



the employes pay a part of the ex- 
pense. 

Rannin^ Fifty Years 

There are mutual benefit societies 
that have been in existence for fifty 
years where the men have been pay- 
ing the entire expense and are still 
f imctioning successfully. The average 
employer or employe does not realize 
what modern medical science can do 
in detecting the early signs of trouble 
and how easily these troubles can be 
corrected. 

The following plan is based on an 
association run by the men them- 
selves. The writer believes the less 



Harold A. L^ 

the employer has to do with the run- 
ning of such organizations, the better 
chance it has for success. It is im- 
perative that the employer should see 
that men with some executive ability 
are chosen as heads of the association 
and then should leave them alone. 

If the employes are going to organ- 
ize a mutual benefit association which 
requires each member to contribute 
towards the expense, it must be op- 
tional for each employe to decide 
whether or not to join. 

All persons who come into the or- 
ganization will have to be convinced 
beforehand that they are getting more 



for their money than they can in any 
other way and that they cannot afford 
to stay out. 

The plan contemplates combining 
group life insurance, group health and 
accident insurance as written by the 
various insurance companies and a 
group health service which contem- 
plates a very thorough examination 
and report paid for jointly by the em- 
ployer and the employes. A combined 
saving and pension plan can be added 
later on but should be limited to those 
who join the mutual benefit associa- 
tion. 

Group life insurance for $1,000 can 
be bought from a number of different 
insurance companies for about $10.00 
per year per person. The cost will 
vary in every concern depending on 
the average age of the group. Em- 
ployes can get this insurance without 
a physical examination and regardless 
of age. A man who cannot buy any 
insurance on account of his physical 
condition will welcome and will try 
and interest other employes in any 
plan that enables him to get this in- 
surance. Some companies pay the 
total amount of the life insurance when 
a person is totally and permanently 
disabled. All companies writing 
group insurance require, where the 
employes pay part of the expense, 
that 75 per cent of the total number 
of employes eligible shall take the in- 
surance. 

Health and accident insurance pay- 
ing $10.00 a week for twenty-six 
weeks, beginning at the end of the 
seventh day, for any sickness or for 
any accident occurring outside of the 
plant can be bought from a number of 
different insurance companies for 
$10.00 per year. This cost will be 
increased where the number of women 
employes is over 20 per cent and if 
the industry is a particularly hazard- 
ous one. The cost of this kind of in- 
surance has been increasing and the 
writer believes the reason for the in- 
creased cost is due to the fact that the 
employes themselves do not gtt the 
benefit of any savings that result from 
improving their health or from keep- 
ing down malingering. Just as long 
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as the insurance companies or the em- 
ployers get the benefit of the divi- 
deiKls or savings just so long is it 
going to be impossible to keep down 
the cost of this kind of insurance. 

There are mutual benefit societies 
that have been in existence for years 
where the men have been getting the 
benefit of the savings where it has not 
cost more than $8.00 per year per per- 
son for the same benefits. Thereiorc, 
to get results it is absolutely necessary 
that the men should 'be interested in 
keeping the cost down to tiie mini- 
mum. To do this you must give them 
all the savings that result from keep- 
ing the costs down. A group health 
service which gives each member once 
a year a thorough physical examina- 
tion and a report and recommenda- 
tions based on his health problems, 
daily habits, medical and laboratory 
findings can be bought for $4.00 to 
$6.00 a year, depending on the num- 
ber of employes in each plant. The 
cost is based on the examinations be- 
ing made by a specialist at the plant 
who will take from forty-five minutes 
to an hour for the examination of 
each individual. 

This total expense can be divided 
between employer and employes on 
some 50-50 basis, as described below. 
It may be wise to divide the employes 
into different groups depending on 
their, wages. For instances, those earn- 
ing up to $1,000 can be put in Class 
A and pay 25c. a week. Those earn- 
ing $1,000 to $2,000 in Class B and 
pay 50C. a week. Those earning 
over $2,000 into Class C and pay 75c. 
a week. 

Parsons Earning Up to $1,000 

Class A 

$1250 life ins. ® $10 $12.50 

$10 a week health ins. @ $10. 10.00 
Health service 6.00 



Porsons Earning $2,000 to $3,000 

Class C 

$4500 life insurance @ $10.. . $45.00 
$30 a week health ins. @ $10. 30.00 
Health service 6.00 



$28.50 
Amount contributed by em- 
ployes 25c. a week, or 
$13.00 a year 13.00 

Balance to be paid by em- 
ployer $15-50 

Porsons Earning $1,000 to $2,000 

Class B 

$3000 life ins. @ $10 $30.00 

$20 a week health ins. @ $10. 20.00 
Health service 6.00 



$56.00 
Amount contributed by em- 
ployes 50c. a week, or 
$26.00 a year 26.00 



$8l;00 
AnK)unt contributed by em- 
ployes 75c. a week or $39.00 
a year 3900 



Balance to be paid by em- 
ployer !$30xx> 



Balance to be paid by em- 
ployer $42.00 

Yoarly PajroU 

The total cost per year for a group 

of 100 persons for example composed 

of: 

60 employes in Group A earn- 
ing $1000 a year $60,000 

30 employes in Group B earn- 
ing $2000 a year 60,000 

10 employes in Group C earn- 
ing $3000 a year 30,000 

$150,000 

6ox$28.50 $1,710.00 

3ox$56.oo 1,680.00 

10x^1.00 810.00 

Total cost $4,200.00 

6ox$i3.oo $780.00 

3ox$26.oo 780.00 

iox$39.oo 390.00 

Amount contributed by em- 
ployes $1,950.00 

Amount contributed by em- 
ployer — lyifo of yearly 
payroll $2,250.00 

These figures will vary in every 
different plant but we think they are 
conservative. 

The writer believes that if this 
plan results in employes taking a real 
interest in improving their health — 
which it does — that it will reduce the 
payroll enough to reimburse the em- 
ployer for every cent that he has con- 
tributed to the plan. 

The employer is vitally interested 
in the health of the employe for his 
output is directly affected by the 
health of his people, and if he can do 
anything to get them to take an in- 
terest in improving their health he is 
justified in spending some money to 
accomplish this end. His people don't 
have to be sold the benefits of life 
insurance as proven by the fact that 
one large life insurance company has 
25,000,000 policies and another 20,- 
000,000 policies among the working 
classes of this country who are buy- 
ing what is called industrial insur- 
ance where the agent collects the pre- 
mium every week by visiting the 
homes of the workmen, which is nec- 
essarily very expensive insurance. 
Group insurance is the least expen- 
sive kind of insurance. 



Thirteen dollars a year will' buy 
about $350.00 worth of industrial in- 
surance at the age of 35, so if it can 
be offered the employes to give $1,250 
of insurance for the same price that 
they are now paying $350 for it does 
not take very much of a salesman to 
sell them this plan. In addition they 
will receive $10.00 a week health in- 
surance and a health service. 

Employes are interested in buying 
health insurance, mutual benefit asso- 
ciations and fraternal organizations 
giving such protection have been in 
existence for fifty years or more and 
in such organizations the employes 
have been paying all of the expense. 

The employer might justly ask, 
"Why should I be asked to help pay 
for life and health insurance? What 
I am interested in is production, and 
I do not see where it is going to in- 
crease my production to pay a man^s 
family something when he dies. 
Neither do I get anything when an 
employe is absent on accoimt of ill- 
ness and if I fix it so that they are 
paid when absent for illness the 
chances are they will stay out a lit- 
tle longer than they would if they 
were not getting paid, and what I am 
interested in is seeing my people at 
work." I can hear some idealists say 
that these pec^le will work better if 
they don't have to worry about these 
problems and I agree with them, but 
we must not forget that there are a 
lot of employes in the world that 
would take advantage of a situation 
of this kind if they can. 

An employer may justly say to his 
people, "I am willing to pay for part 
of the expense, providing you will 
agree to take a real interest in im- 
proving your health, for it is from 
the increased production that comes 
from improved conditions of my peo- 
ple that I am going to get the in- 
creased profit to pay for my share of 
the expense." He will find his peo- 
ple need some such plan to interest 
them in their health. 

Improving the health of the em- 
ploye offers common ground where 
both employe and employer can get 
together and where their interests 
are identical. Therefore, it is an ex- 
cellent basis on which to build up 
better relationship. 

Improving the health of the em- 
ploye fits into a mutual benefit asso- 
ciation in an especially effective way 
where health and life insurance are 
the main features of the association. 

You cannot improve the health of 
a group without at once cutting down 
the cost of both life and health in- 
surance. It should also result in re- 
ducing the cost of liability insurance. 
The employer can and should provide 
(Continued on page 46.) 
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TRADE OF THE WORLD 

AND 

FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 

Condncfd by WILLIAM M. BENNEY 

Manager, Foreign Trade Department, National Association of Manufaeturera 



Manufacturer And Export Merchant 

Representative committees of producers and shippers express their 
views with respect to terms of payment and cash discounts on 
Export shipments under present conditions affecting world business 



PAYMENT in ten days from 
presentation of invoice with the 
best cash discount have been 
the terms which the manufacturer for 
many years has been led to expect 
when selling goods for export. The 
export merchant himself has fre- 
quently used the argtmient of prompt 
cash, or cash within ten days, as an 
inducement to the manufacturer to 
grant the highest discount for export 
shipments. 

Under normal conditions of world 
trade these terms have usually been 
satisfactory to both sides. But with 
the abnormal conditions which have 
prevailed since the armistice and the 
reaction which set in two years ago 
there resulted obstruction to the ordi- 
nary course of financing foreign ship- 
ments and the expert merclmnt has 
been a chief sufferer thereby. 

As a consequence the export mer- 
chant has looked to the manufacturer 
for some relief or at least a little 
more direct cooperation in lessening 
the heavy burden which the merchant 
feels has been imposed upon him by 
conditions beyond his own control. 
The subject has been taken up by the 
American Exporters and Importers 
Association of New York, a body com- 
prising in its membership the leading 
export merchants of the country, and 
the Export Trade Committee of that 
association presented the subject to 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers in 1920 and again in 1921, the 
result of the last presentation being a 
special report on the matter made by 
the Foreign Trade Committee of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, which report was printed and 
sent to all the members of the Asso- 
ciation on January 28, 1922, accom- 
panied by a letter from Mr. Edgerton, 
president of the Association. 



This letter and report follow. 

(The Committee of the American 
Exporters and Importers Association 
consisted of William H. Douglas, of 
Arkell & Douglas, Inc., Chairman; 
Heniy A. Goode, of Wonham, Bates 
& Goode Trading Corporation; 
George U. Kirkpatrick, of Smith, 
Kirkpatrick & Co., Inc.; William H. 
Knox, of Wm. H. Knox & Co., Inc. ; 
William C. Wulp, of William E. 
Peck & Co., Inc.) 

National Association of Manufac- 
turers of the United States of Amer- 
ica. General Offices: 50 Church 
Street, New York City. 

January 28, 1922. 
To Members: 

On November 29, 1920, this Asso- 
ciation sent to all members a printed 
letter embod3ring certain requests of 
leading American export merchants, 
as expressed by a committee of the 
American Exporters and Importers 
Association, and asking for these re- 
quests the sympathetic consideration 
of our members. 

In the latter part of 1921, the ex- 
port merchants asked the Association 
once more to use its influence in their 
behalf in the same matter, which re- 
quest was submitted 'to our Foreign 
Trade Committee, whose report on the 
subject is presented herewith. 

As our Committee is composed of 
men having wide and long experience 
in handling export business, we ask 
our members who have dealings with 
export merchants to give our Com- 
mittee's report and recommendations 
their most serious attention. 

J. E. Edgerton, 
Geo. S. Boudinot, President, 

Secretary. 

Report of Foreign Trade Commit- 
tee of the National Association of 



Manufacturers on the request of the 
American Exporters and Importers 
Association for More Favorable Terms 
of Payment on Export Shipments. 

To the President of the National 
Association of Manufacturers'- 

The American Exporters and Im- 
porters Association testify to the good 
effect of a letter which the National 
Association of Manufacturers sent to 
its members on behalf of the export 
merchants on November 29, 1920. Be- 
cause abnormal world trade conditions 
which led to the request of the ex- 
porters in 1920 to a large degree still 
prevail, and because many manufac- 
turers now appear to overlook the 
position of the export merchants as 
described in that letter, the latter hav- 
ing again referred their request to our 
Association in the same manner as 
before. ITie request is as follows : 

1. We request that manufacturers 
who may have orders on their books 
for the exporter, shall not forward 
the goods without notifying the buyer 
that they are ready for shipment and 
obtaining his consent to forward. 

2. Terms for payment to be ar- 
ranged as follows: 

Goods sold f. o. b. New York or 
f . o. b. vessel to be paid for 30 days 
after arrival in New York or delivery 
to vessel. 

3. Where goods are shipped from 
inland places manufacturers to have 
the privilege of drawing on the buyer 
with shipping papers attached at 60 
days' sight from date of inland B/L, 
or to tender the goods to the buyer on 
arrival in New York and grant 30 
days* terms of payment. 

4. Cash discounts to be allowed 
the buyer as usual in all cases not- 
withstanding these deviations in pay- 
ment dates from present manufactur- 
ers' terms. 
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5. Above terms of payment to 
apply to all goods now in transit 

The matter having been submitted 
to your Committee, a meeting of your 
Committee with a committee of the 
exporters' association was held on 
October 26, and the subject of the 
relation of the manufacturers to the 
export merchants discussed. Final de- 
cision with respect to the action this 
Association might be recommended 
to take was deferred to await result 
oi further consultations between the 
two countries. Your Committee held 
a second meeting on January 19, and 
b^s to report as follows: 

Your Committee assumes that all 
manufacturers use the same prudence 
in dealing with merchants whose 
clients or customers are foiuid abroad 
as with those whose dealings are 
wholly domestic, and, once confidence 
is established, that they are willing to 
give to the one as to the other equal 
and as liberal treatment as the usage 
in their respective lines allows. 

That being the case, there can be 
no objection to complying with request 
No. I of the exporters to the extent 
of giving reasonable notice. 

Suggestions 2, 3 and 4 are prac- 
tically one, and is the chief one to be 
considered, namely, the terms on 
which export merchants shall be sold 
and whether there should be any dis- 
crimination in these terms as between 
the export merchant and the domestic 
wholesaler. 

The present general terms for ex- 
port of limiting the cash discount to 
payments within 10 days are largely 
the result of practices encouraged by 
the export merchants themselves, a 
large proportion of whom have large 
capital, and ordinarily desire to take 
advantage of every economy, and are 
usually prepared to pay within this 
limited period for the best cash dis- 
count The extent of this discount 
and the exact use to which it may be 
put may be debatable, or vary ac- 
cording to the kind of goods handled, 
so that no fixed rule in this matter 
can be made by any one body for ap- 
plication to all manufacturers and all 
classes of goods. 

The chief argimients made by the 
American Exporters and Importers 
Association in support of their request 
are: 

1. American banking methods 
cannot satisfactorily handle the situa- 
tion created by the ruinous exchange 
rates. 

2. As a consequence, American 
exporters are now called on to finance 
out of their own resources a substan- 
tial volume of the export trade in this 
country which should be handled by 
banking capital. 

3. The exporter now is rarely able 
to obtain more than an advance of 



from 50 to 80 per cent on his capital 
outlay, representing the cost of mer- 
chandise and transportation charges, 
and for which in every case he now 
pays in cash before ocean shipment 
is actually made. 

4. That many American manufac- 
turers appear to unjustifiably discrim- 
inate between the exporter and the 
domestic merchant to the disadvan- 
tage of the former. 

5. That foreign buyers purchasing 
direct from manufacturers are given 
the same or lower prices and on credit 
terms, when at the same time the ex- 
porter is called upon to pay cash, on, 
before or immediately following de- 
livery at seaboard. 

6. That a great deal of publicity 
is given to the matter of extending 
more liberal credit terms to foreign 
buyers, but little reference made to 
similar needs of American exporters. 

7. That 30 days' pa)rment terms 
should not forfeit the customary estab- 
lished cash discount given foreign 
traders, as it should not be considered 
as credit, but simply a reasonable time 
to cover length of time required to 
permit of the exporter receiving his 
goods), making delivery to steamer, 
preparing shipping documents and 
finsmcing his exchange. 

8. That they clearly explain that 
the granting of such payment would 
be based upon the approved credit rat- 
ing of intended purchasers and that 
the business record and credit rating 
of exporting houses should be as read- 
ily ascertainable as that of a domestic 
buyer. 

With respect to numbers i and 2 
of this argument, your Committee 
would point out that the controversy 
is between the exporter and the bank 
and not between the manufacturer and 
the exporter. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the manufacturer take the 
place of the bank ; in fact, the export- 
ers have always taken the groimd to 
a seller that they were in a position 
to transact business for him and take 
the risk and responsibility with either 
loss or profit. 

With respect to number 3, the trend 
of business in general, and particu- 
larly in these times, point to the neces- 
sity for exporting houses organizing 
to do business on a large scale, which 
means having a large capital or large 
credit account. The future exporter 
and importer must be financially 
strong and he must act as a legitimate 
distributor similar to the properly 
financed domestic jobbing house. 

With respect to number 4, we con- 
sider that discriminating in terms 
against the export merchant as com- 
pared with the domestic usage is the 
exception and not the rule. On the 
other hand, some if not many manu- 
facturers have been more liberal with 



their export connections than with 
their domestic. 

As to number 5, this may be a mat- 
ter of policy on the part of the manu- 
facturer, which may involve the ques- 
tion of control of the customer as 
against the policy of permitting the 
exporter to control the output of the 
manufacturer. Again we have also 
the other side of this matter in which 
many manufacturers protect the ex- 
port house with a better discount than 
they extend to foreign customers sold 
direct. 

Concerning numbers 6, 7 and 8, 
your Committee cannot advise allow- 
ing 30 days after delivery to steamer,, 
which might mean almost any time 
after shipment from the factory or 
date of invoice. Cash discount is a 
premium for prompt payment, and if 
terms were extended, it would then 
be in the nature of a sales discount^ 
which should not be confused with a 
cash discount. 

As a general proposition, however,, 
particularly in view of the abnormal 
conditions prevailing in world trade 
at the present time and likely to pre- 
vail fpr an indefinite period, it is the 
opinion of your Committee that the 
extension of time from 10 days to 20 
days with the customary cash dis- 
count might in fairness to the posi- 
tion of the export merchants be 
granted them without hardship by the 
msJcers of most lines of manufactured 
goods whose factories are sufficiently 
remote from ports of shipment. 

In this matter we are not actuated 
by any desire to interfere with the 
settled policy of an exporting man- 
ufacturer nor to influence him with 
respect to cultivating trade with other 
countries directly or indirectly. 

But to those manufacturers who 
utilize the facilities afforded by export 
merchants and who appreciate to how 
large a d^^ee our foreign trade has 
been built up through the enterprise 
of our merchant exporters and the 
fact that a very large proportion of 
our exportable products will continue 
to be handled by them, we earnestly 
advise the closest cooperation and 
conscientious effort to afford the ex- 
porters in handling their foreign busi- 
ness advantages equal to those pven 
to their connections for the domestic 
market. Respectfully submitted, 

C K. Anderson, Chamnan; 
I. S. Betts, 
Charles W. Crane, 
Steven de Csesznak, 
A. W. Feuss, 
Charles S. Gawthrop, 
Edward H. Sanborn, 
Walter F. Wyman, 

Foreign Trade Committee. 
Wm. M. Benney, 

Secretary to Committee. 
New York, Jan. 19, 1922. 
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South American Conditions 

Substance of a reply to a member of the National Association 
of Manufacturers as to the advisability of sending a represen- 
tative to South America to inquire into trade possibilities 

Written e9pecially for Ambeican Industries 

By BL GONZALEZ 
Chiel^ Latin«Aineiicaii Trade Division, National Association of Mannfartnrcrs 



PRESENT conditions in South 
America, while not yet good, are 
far from being as bad as two 
years ago, when, without exception, all 
those countries were struck by an ex- 
tremely severe crisis. During the last 
six months things have changed and 
at present they are decidedly improv- 
ing. Naturally the improvement varies 
in relation to the amount of natural 
resources and vitality in each of the 
ten republics. 

Wheat, corned beef and wool, lead- 
ing products of Argentina and Uru- 
guay, are in better demand and at high- 
er prices. 

G)fFee, constituting the most import- 
ant source of wealth in Brazil, Vene- 
zuela and G)lombia, is selling at good 
prices and is considered as a good 
seller for some time to come. 

Hides and skins, which for a long 
period had little demand, are at present 
more active and, while the prices are 
yet low, they are remunerative. 

Iron, copper, tin and other mineral 
ores whose prices have dropped so 
greatly because of the reaction in busi- 
ness in the manufacturing countries 
will be among the first products to rise 
in price when industry again b&:x)mes 
active, of which there is now distinct 
evidence in more than one country. 

Ltunber, especially cabinet and fancy 
woods, are very much looked for. 

CocosL and ivory nuts, the leading 
products of Ecuador, are yet very 
much depressed. Rubber from Brazil, 
Peru, Venezuela and Colombia is suf- 
fering from the stagnation of the tire 
industry here and in Europe. 

G)tton from Peru is in fair demand. 

Nitrate from Chile is yet struggling 
for more demand and better prices. 

Sugar from Brazil, Peru, Colombia 
and Venezuela is quoted at unremun- 
erative prices, but fortunately finds a 
ready market at home and is not by 
any means one of the leading products 
in any of those four repubUcs. 

We may say without being accused 
of extreme optimism that South Amer- 
ican commercial skies are decidedly 
clearing and that American exporters 
can look forward to growing trade with 
greater assurances now than they have 
been able to within the last two years. 



One of the happy circtunstances to 
be taken into consideration regarding 
the majority of those countries is that 
the causes of the depreciation of their 
exchanges are not die usual ones of 



NOTICE TO MEMBERS 

of the National Association of 

Manufacturers 
Changes in Foreign 

Trade Department 

Regulations 
By authority of the Board of 
Directors, I b^ to announce the 
following changes in free services 
to members, effective April i, 
1922: 

CREDIT REPORTS: Num- 
ber of reports on credit risk of 
foreign business houses to be f ur- 
nishcS a member in any one year 
without charge, three instead of 
five. 

TRANSLATIONS. Number 
of letters to be translated free of 
charge for a member in any one 
year, ten instead of twenty-five. 

All expenses connected with 
these important lines of work as 
well as with other activities of the 
Association have greatly increased 
in recent years, but the Associa- 
tion has made no change in the 
privil^es accorded members. 

Therefore, if a member takes 
advantage of all the services open 
to him free of charge, the cost to 
the Association would be more 
than the annual membership fee. 
Under these conditions, we be- 
lieve all our members will agree 
that the above reductions are rea- 
sonable and warranted in fairness 
to the whole membership. 

Full particulars r^^rding the 
many services available to mem- 
bers through the Foreign Trade 
Department and the terms when 
charged for are given in a print- 
ed booklet which will be sent to 
any member on request. 

George S. Boudinot, 
Secretary. 



inflation or primarily of excess of im- 
ports over exports. Inflation has not 
talcen place, and the balance of trade is 
favorable. The causes are to be found 
in the necessity for remittinfi^ large 
sums abroad for the service of public 
debts and for interest on the great 
amount of forei^ capital invested 
tihere, particularly m Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Uruguay and Peru ; the absence 
of new capital investment, which be- 
fore the war was always a feature of 
tfieir trade balance; freight payments 
abroad on both imports and exports; 
and tfie remittance of exceedingly large 
sums of money to Spain, Itely and 
other parts of Europe by the nationals 
of those countries established in Brazil, 
Argentina, Uruguay, etc. 

AH Latin America was affected by 
the world-wide trade depression which 
started during the last half of 1920 and 
kept on during the whole of 1921. All 
are now familiar with all the details 
of this universal calamity, viz.: over- 
ordering by importers ; depreciated ex- 
changes; break in prices in manufac- 
turing countries; excessive stocks of 
merchandise on orders placed at high 
prices when exchange was favorable; 
buyers and consumers resistance, etc., 
etc. — the long black list of the troubles 
which were prevailing not long ago and 
which contnbuted to the adoption by 
the majority of a policy of pessimism 
from which we are at present happily 
emerging towards the realization of a 
better future based upon a more solid 
foundation formed by cooperation and 
mutual confidence. 

For many years before the war 
South America had been an extremely 
profitable trade field for our products, 
and there is no logical reason for not 
thinking, now that American manufac- 
tures are better known and more ap- 
preciated there, that the field would 
not be open for our products to a great- 
er extent and advantage. 

The time is ripe for us to go there 
and to keep on cultivating friendly re- 
lations widi our good customers and 
to find out through personal and un- 
biased observation to what extent the 
crisis has affected those markets, what 
our competitors are doing there and 
how we can meet their competition. 
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Merchandise Stored In Cuba 



CUBA, one of our best foreign mar- 
kets, as all know, was one of the 
countries which suffered most in the re- 
action from price inflation which set in 
about two years ago because of the very 
great drop in the price of sugar, Cuba's 
chief product. 

As a result Cuban merchants found 
themselves with large stocks of goods 
on hand and further heavy shipments 
on the way to them with no prospect 
of profitable disposal of the merchan- 
dise. 

Practically all Cuban merchants were 
compelled to ask for extension of time 
for payment and many refused to ac- 
cept the incoming goods, with the con- 
sequence that custom houses soon were 
congested and arriving vessels were un- 
able to unload. 

These conditions prevailed for many 
months until arrangements were made 
for storage of much of the goods in 
warehouses in various parts of the city 



and places around the harbor, permit- 
ting vessels to unload. With the de- 
pression in the Cuban market and the 
consequent inability of the merchants 
to meet their obligations there soon 
arose the question of how to dispose of 
the stored goods. In many cases stor- 
age charges were rapidly nearing actual 
market '^ues. Despite individual and 
cooperative efforts on the part of 
creditors to settle with debtors it was 
estimated in December last that from 
sixty to eighty million dollars worth of 
merdiandise still remained in storage 
unclaimed in and about Havana. The 
Government of Cuba had proposed to 
sell much of this merchandise to meet 
storage charges in February, but on 
protest from American creditors and 
officials the time of sale was extended 
to May. 

To secure a fair idea of the value of 
the stored merchandise an inventory 
was necessary, the cost bi which neces- 



sarily must be large. The National 
Association of Manufacturers was ap- 
proached on the matter of taking an 
inventory. The organization in turn 
sent a questionnaire to all of its mem- 
bers to ascertain to what extent they 
were individually directly interested. It 
is some satisfaction to learn as a result 
of this inquiry that no member of the 
Association is seriously affected by the 
condition described, or, if so, has not 
so far advised the Association of the 
fact. 

This, of course, does not refer to the 
very many overdue accounts for ac- 
cepted goods which many meml)crs 
have against firms throughout Cuba, 
efforts to collect or adjust which arc 
pending on the part of individuals, 
committees, barJcs and underwriters. 

The question of the actual quantity 
and value of the stored merchandise as 
yet not entered at the Cuban custom 
house is still a burning one. 



ADEQUATE INDUSTRIAL LOAN 
SYSTEM 

(Continued from page 30.) 
Director of the Division of Remedial 
Loans of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, the pioneer in renoedia! loan 
legislation, who said as long ago as 
1911: 

"A successful program for minimiz- 
ing the evils of small loans must include 
competition and constructive l^^lation. 
The competition must take the form of 
semi-phikmthropic loan agencies in the 
pawnbroking and chattel-loan fieUs, 
supplemented by the investment of 
honest capital on: a reasonable money- 
making Ixisis. Let us not forget that 
the operation of loan agencies under 
conditk>ns approaching lustice will do 
more to remedy the sn^ loan evil than 
any number of laws based on suppres- 
sion." 

Tk« Better to Dtitm Oat fkm Wmm 

The Hon. Raymond Fosdick, who 
was United States Commissioner of 
War Camp Activities, and who is a 
well known economist and sociologist, 
in an address before the Academy of 
Political Science, in New York said, 
discussing Mr. Ham's suggestions: 

"Before any campaign to oust the 
loan shark can be effective, there must 
be some agency equipped and prepared 
to take its place. Indeed, no campaign 
of extermination will ever succeed. No 
amount of condemnation, will ever be 
effective. No negative laws, however 
drastic, can permanently relieve the 



present abuses. As long as we have 
citizens who want to borrow money — 
and we shall always have them — so 
long will loan agencies of some kind 
continue, and it is only the better sort 
that will succeed in driving out the 
worse. 

"So I say that any constructive pro- 
gram, stx:h as die one that Mr. Ham 
has outlined, which aims at the substi- 
tution of remedial institutions for loan 
sharks is the only {dan which can 
effectively and permanently improve 
the situation." 

Thus it can be seen that my criti- 
cism r^rding the lack of beneficial 
k)an societies is not one peculiar to my- 
self or to the immediate present. It is 
a situation which from time to time 
engages public attention (as new op- 
pressions of "loan sharks" come to pub- 
lic notice), and then in the rush of 
other events, fades into obscurity. But 
each agitation aids in improving con- 
ditions, it aids in the extension of re- 
putable loan s^encies, the passage of 
soimd protective l^^lation and the 
gradual elimination of the "loan shark" 
evil, state by state. 

To-day, more than ever before there 
is need for reopening the fight against 
"loan sharks." They are parasites 
draining the strength of the country 
and leaving in their trail social and eco- 
nomic disorder and unrest at a time 
when stability is most needed. The 
cure for this evil rests in the hands of 
the people who possess the influence 
and wealth to curb it. 



NEW IS^ANISH TAMFF ENACTTED 

According to a cablegram to the 
Department of Commerce from Com- 
mercial Attache Charles H. Cunning- 
ham at Madrid, under date of Febru- 
ary 14, 1922, a permanent custoois 
tariff of ^pain has been finally enacted, 
effective February 16^ 1922, with the 
exception of the duties on petroleum 
and certain tropical produce, which 
went into effect immediately upon pub- 
lication in the Giaceta de Madrid on 
February 13. Increases in duties^will 
not affect shipments enroute before 
February 16, or those already covered 
by a direct railroad or steamship bill 
of lading viseed by a Spanish Qmsul 
in the United States on that date. 

This is the permanent tariff revision 
which replaces the temporary tariff 
which has been in effect since May 21, 
192 1. Since its presentation in draft 
form by the Spanish Tariff Commis- 
sion on July 8 last, the bill has been 
subject to very considerable modifica- 
tion. During the period of two months 
allowed for presentation of claims, in- 
formal representations were made to 
the Spanish authorities by Commercial 
Attache Cunningham on behalf of over 
forty different lines of American goods, 
the trade in which seemed likely to be 
injuriously affected by the proposed 
new duties, and in many instances mod- 
ifications of the proposed duties or 
more favorable classifications for cer- 
tain American products have been se- 
cured. 
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The Americanization Of Europe 

Shoe -making machine, typewriter and safety razor helped blaze 
the way for the mammoth machinery that was employed so efficiently 
during the war and which is being used by numerous countries 

Written e9peciall^ for Ambeican Inditstuirs 
By JOSEPH KUCERA 



SOME nations imposed themsdves 
on history by their exdlence in 
art and philosophy, others with 
blood and iron, while business and cun- 
ning was the weapon of still others. 
But our page in the world's history 
will read the "Period of Industry," 
and its writing is on the way. 

Who would have thought in 1900 
that American shoe making machinery, 
in less than ten. years after its inaugu- 
ration in Europe would find such an 
impressive appreciation in the shoe in- 
dustry as to have the shoe trade adapt 
the American flag for its symbol in 
many countries ? When one walks the 
streets of the cities in Central Europe 
and sees the Stars and Stripes painted 
on a boot of a shoe store sign he is 
indeed shocked. Yet, on second 
thought, perhaps a subconscious twist 
of the sentiment, and instead of pro- 
testing one finds himself full of ad- 
miration for the American flag sym- 
bolizing the shoe industry in Central 
Europe. 

In days gone by, you could step off 
the Orient Express in some of the 
European "Wild West" countries in 
the Balkans, walk into the nearest store, 
and if you were an experienced travel- 
er, you would not have been the least 
bit surprised to hear an American cash 
raster bell ringing a welcome to you 
from some comer of the store. 

D«Tdop«d European IndattriM 

Safety razors made their appear- 
ance almost simultaneously widi the 
typewriter and other labor and money- 
sa'nng devices. American precision 
tools and machinery were practically 
responsible for the development of 
modem industries in Europe. The au- 
tomobile industry, in particular, from 
its very inception, depended greatly on 
American gear cutting and automatic 
machines. 

Thus the Americanization of the 
world was quietly on the way. It 
meant work, efficiency of production 
depending on increased consumption, 
because of accessibility to the product 
at low cost in instances where, if manu- 
factured by the old process of skilled 
labor, millions would have had to do 
without. 

"It's American," was the natural re- 



action to everything miraculous and 
mysterious in use or constmction. And 
they were nearly always right. I re- 
member a friend telling me of an inci- 
dent that happened only ten years ago. 
He happened to exhibit the various 
applications of an ordinary combination 
square in the tool room of one of the 
most reputable ^>ecial machine factor- 
ies in Central Europe, A group of the 
most highly skilled mechanics of that 
part of the world lost their breath in 
dumb- founded amazement at the work- 
ing of a combination square: "These 
Americans!" they laughed and ad- 
mired. 

The peaceful American industrial 
conquest of the world had a temporary 
recess during the war. It is tme, that 
Europe's demand on our industries and 
raw materials was greater during that 
period than ever before. Yet, it was 
a chaotic dumping of goods and food- 
stuffs into chaotic countries, where 
they lost their identity in the market. 
Under the stress of war, civilians did 
not inquire about the origin of mate- 
rials or manufactured articles any more 
than the soldiers did about the origin 
of ammunition. A 75 mm. shrapnel 
was just an efficient means to literty 
and was distinctly French because it 
was a seventy-fiver, although it might 
have been made in New Jersey. Like- 
wise was an American typewriter a war 
efficiency tool to a civilian who had 
never used or probably not even seen 
a machine before and had no time to 
concern himself about its origin. 

''AuMican" a HoMbold Word 

This psychology prevailed through- 
out Europe, in Allied countries and 
those of the Central powers as well. 
It is a well known fact by this time 
that great quantities of American goods 
and raw materials found their way to 
the enemy countries through neutrals. 
To account for their identity, however, 
would have been considered just as un- 
called for as it was in the Allied coun- 
tries. 

At the moment the United States en- 
tered the war, though, American goods 
began to assert themselves vehemently. 
This was due to the unusual efficiency 
of our army men in France on one 
hand and the enormous quantities of 



American materials they brought with 
them on the other. Again "American" 
beaune a household word and anvthing 
speedy, efficient or simple, could not 
have been anything but American. And 
by the time our army left France — 
leaving billions of dollars worth of war 
materials behind, "American" was so 
well established that it could be envied 
by the "Made in Germany" of pre-war 
days. These materials, after the Arm- 
istice, found their way into the re- 
motest comers of Europe, places which 
the American exporter had probably 
never heard of before the war. All 
this material has really been acting 
for American business and efficiency 
as excellent advance agents. 

America Source of Supply 

Of course, it was not these commodi- 
ties alone that made America the chief 
exporting country to Europe after the 
Armistice. After the short lived per- 
iod of post Armistice boom had spent 
itself, when the countries of Europe 
suddenly realized that they had ex- 
ported everything accumulated during 
the. war— when it was impossible to 
move it to foreign markets — and were 
facing the problem of regenerating 
their purchasing power or starving, 
they again had to turn to the United 
States for raw materials, credits, food- 
stuffs and other commodities. All 
these were readily advanced — to a cer- 
tain limit, of course — when American 
business had to stop and investigate 
the assets of European nations as 
credit customers. 

From that time on, the American 
penetration of Europe assumed a new 
character. After investigation of the 
assets of most of the countries in the 
Old World, American capital came to 
the conclusion that extensive credit 
business witfi these countries was not 
a sound proposition, unless they would 
be put on an efficiency production basis 
and consequently capital began to solve 
the problem from diat angle. At the 
outset, when this underprc^uction fact 
and consequent waning purchasing ca- 
pacity was realized on both sides of 
the Atlantk, European capital and gov- 
emments alike objected to American 
capital being invested in industries of 
their countries. Fearing the final 
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American domination of these indus- 
tries under circiunstances evolving 
from such assistance from United 
States, they put the last grain of en- 
ergy left them by the ex£tusting war 
into the desperate efforts to put their 
production on at least a pre-war basis. 
After all this energy proven futile, 
however, they turned to American cap- 
ital and industries again. To-day the 
Americanization of Europe is contin- 
uing in its peaceful conquest begun over 
20 years ago, just as much on invitation 
now as then. 

Cotton, one of our greatest export 
materials, became the pioneer of the 
post war American penetration of 
Europe. The cotton people, finding 
themselves suddenly without a market, 
faced a difficult alternative for a time, 
having either to sell on long term cred- 
it or let the cotton rot in the South. 
But they could not afford either, no 
more than Europe could afford to have 
her textile factories idle while her peo- 
ple were without clothes. The prob- 
lem had to be solved for the interest 
of both. The American cotton inter- 
ests took tiie attitude of moving the 
factory to the market because the mar- 
ket could not come to the factory. They 
began to operate on tfiis principle in 
Germany, Czecho-Slovakia and other 
Central European countries. The cot- 
ton is shipped from United States to 
the factory, is manufactured into goods 
under American supervision while re- 
taining its original ownership ; the fin- 
ished goods are sold in the open mar- 
kets of the world and profits divided 
according to contract between the cot- 
ton interests and the European manu- 
facturer. 

Ammeicmn Tractor Bnsjr 

Whether it is lack of ambition or 
physical inability on the part of the 
European farmer when it comes to re- 
turning to his pre-war production ca- 
pacity, it is difficult to determine. The 
fact is, that farm labor is not produc- 
ing its pre-war quota, which would have 
meant in time gone by starvation and 
famine. To-day, however, the Ameri- 
can tractor steps in to procure from 
Mother Earth the most food within 
the shortest possible time. 

The American tractor, in spite of 
unfavorable international money ex- 
change is on its victorious march 
through Europe, conquering the primi- 
tive East as well as the civUized West, 
now at home in all countries or regard- 
less of creed or language, because it 
speaks the language which to-day all 
nations are eager to acquire— efficiency. 

While in the Western, more ad- 
vanced countries, the introduction of 
the American tractor is a comparative- 
ly simple matter, it is beset in the East 
by many difficulties requiring lots of 
patience and determination. In most 



of the countries east and southeast 
of Germany the American tractor peo- 
ple are not only facing European com- 
petition but tl^ey are confronted by the 
superstition and ignorance of the peas- 
ants as well, and, in order to introduce 
power labor into agriculture they must 
educate these peasants to the job. Diffi- 
cult as this task may appear and in 
most cases is, it has its moral compen- 
sation in the admiration generously 
awarded to the teacher by the simple 
"mouzhiks," who, once they do acquire 
the tractor habit, cling to it with more 
tenacity than they did to the supersti- 
tions of the past. 

At one of these American tractor 
demonstrations near Posen in Poland 
last June thousands of peasants gath- 
ered from a 20-mile radius, afoot and 
by all possible conveniences, including 
special trains, to witness the American 
machine at work. They came not only 
to admire American ingenuity and effi- 
ciency of which they are so desperately 
in need, but in order to learn to use 
the tractor. 

Wertward Marcli Now Goinc East 

Somehow, we have always been at 
odds with the conventionalized stand- 
ards of our European forefathers who 
took it finally for granted that anything 
done in an unusual way is American, 
To live up to this reputation, by some 
queer homogeneous impulse of the en- 
tire American nation, civilization seems 
to have been stopped on its westward 
way in the United States contrary to 
historical traditions. We have put even 
civilization to work and are turning her 
westward march in an eastward direc- 
tion. 

In the line of fundamental necessi- 
ties American enterprise in Europe 
gained an excellent vantage point in 
Czecho-Slovakia. After negotiating 
with the government of that country 
for many months, in spite of the serious 
objections of domestic interests, the 
Standard Oil Company of New York 
has finally, a few months ago, entered 
a working agreement with Ae govern- 
ment of Czecho-Slovakia, whereby the 
American company obtained a five- 
year lease on all the oil wells owned by 
the government and has the right to 
bore new wells within the boundaries 
of the Czecho-Slovak republic for a 
period of five years, for the considera- 
tion of one million dollars. Of the in- 
terests in the venture, the American 
company holds 50 per cent of the 
shares, Ae remaining 50 per cent being 
held by the Czecho-Slovak government 
and by domestic interests, 30 and 20 per 
cent respectively. Since new oil fields 
were discovered in the republic recently 
and a great area of her oil district has 
not been bored yet, and most likely 
would not have been so soon had it not 



been for the New York company's en- 
terprise, the agreement is now consid- 
ered a very satisfactory one by all par- 
ties concerned, because much faith is 
placed in American enterprise. 

InvasioB in Full Swine 

But not only in fundamentals is &e 
American invasion of Europe in full 
swing. Besides so many standard arti- 
cles domiciled in Europe long before 
the war, American industries and busi- 
ness are gradually and persistently in- 
troducing American habits on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Chewing 
gum in England is one of these habits, 
in the cultivation of which the Ameri- 
can manufacturer was greatly aided by 
the returning English soldiers from 
France. American fountain pens, add- 
ing machines, canned goods, knocked 
down Grand Rapids furniture put to- 
gether in a factory in Paris, Ameri- 
can knocked-down houses — ^there is 
scarcely anything which stands for effi- 
cient production and home comfort in 
the United States that a traveler would 
not encounter in Europe, even in Rus- 
sia, where the authorities are over 
anxious to grant concessions to Ameri- 
can enterprise, and inmiig^nts, rettum- 
ing from United States have no other 
idea but to Americanize everything in 
the country, from Moscow to Vladivo- 
stok. 

These returning immigrants, the 
"Foreign Language Citizens" as we 
term them here, are the most ardent 
advance agents of Americanization of 
Europe and if their zeal could be real- 
ized only partly, the Old World's 
Americanization process would be so 
thorough and speedy as to amaze 
Americans themselves. 



BUILDING TRADE REFORM SIGNED 

{Continued from page 26.) 

Colonel Ha3rward and his staff of spe- 
cial assistants, covering a period of 
several months' work in conjunction 
with the Department of Justice in the 
investigation of building trades and 
the housing situation, which has re- 
sulted in the recent indictment and 
conviction of large numbers of manu- 
facturers and dealers in building ma- 
terials, many of whom have paid 
large fines and some of whom are now 
serving sentence in jail. 

The decree directs that it be pub- 
lished by the labor organization and 
read to all of the local unions at their 
next regular meeting and be incorpo- 
rated as part of the constitution of 
the international union and appended 
thereto in the next constitution to be 
adopted. 
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Engineering Export Openings 

Observations of a British business man of wide experience in 
Great Britain, and in handling a great variety of engineering 
supplies in the Far East are of unusual interest in this country 



THE practice of sending special 
r^resentatives of superior at- 
tainments and personality on 
trips to countries of the Far East, par- 
ticularly when branches or agencies are 
established therein, should be persisted 
in. The object of these trips should 
be less to sell merchandise than to ap- 
point and coach agents, to plan and 
assist in sales campaigns and generally 
to act the business counsellor. 

It is hardly necessary to impress on 
the h«td executive of any busmess the 
necessity that a good Qrpe of man 
should be selected for this important- 
work. In the countries of the Far 
East particularly, tradition and preju- 
dice count for a great deal, and if tl^ 
representative of a business house^ no 
matter what his nationality, is not tact- 
ful, the results of his business trip are 
very likely to be unsatisfactory. 

In the writer's experience in Singa- 
pore during a period of twelve months 
ending September last, he received 
visits from some fifty or sixty engi- 
neering representatives from tfie 
United States. In nearly every case 
they were a fine type of men who 
were well received. On the other hand, 
in the same period only three or four 
English representatives were seen, 
and with one exception they were 
lacking in both technique and person- 
ality. In the line of engineering sup- 
plies, under present conditions, pay- 
ments should be secured, at latest, 
against shipping documents at United 
States port and preferaWy before dis- 
patch from the works. Exceptions 
from this rule should only be granted 
where long established and wealthy 
firms have been appointed as agents, 
or under other special conditions 
warranting the ^nting of a certain 
measure of credit. 

While the long established and 
wealthy houses, from their position of 
standing, have certain advantages, it 
is by no means always advisable to 
appoint them as representatives. On 
the contrary, a new, small firm of in- 
tegrity frequently is apt to act more 
energetically and with consequent 
greater success. 

Likewise, it should be remembered 
that the older firms in the East, be- 



Wfitt^n eapMfoUy for Ambrican Industbibs 
By FRANK J. MAURICE 

sides being often addicted to a kind 
of commercial ancestor worship, are 
frequently engaged in some fifty-seven 
varieties of business, and the one or 
two lines showing profit at a given 
moment are apt to get all the attention 
of the management. 

It will be noted that I am dealing 
primarily with the methods to be 
adc^ted by the medium and smaller 
engineering manufacturers who have 
not already developed a world orgfani- 
zation, or even the skeleton of one. 
To such I would say that as a general 
principle reputable English, Chinese 
or Dutch firms may be generally 
recommended as agents in preference 
to other Asiatic firms. 

Within the writer's experience, 
there is a constant or semi-mtermit- 
tent demand for the following machin- 
ery and for which articles of American 
manufacture are, or would be accept- 
able: 

(Openings for Engineering Ex- 
ports.) 

Oil engines, 4 stroke, horizontal, 
25 to 100 H. P. 

Oil engines, 2 stroke, vertical, i to 
25 H. P. 

Steam enpnes, portable, 20 to 100 
H. P. 

Electric motors, insulation good 
against heat and damp. 

Light railway material, for mines, 
plantations and public works. 

Mechanicaji transmission material. 

Rice hullers and other rice plant. 

Small pumps, all kinds, steam, elec- 
trical and belt driven. 

Small boilers, Lancashire and ver- 
tical. 

Concrete mixers. 

Reinforcing materials. 

Stone breaking plants. 

Tar boilers. 

Oil extraction plant.^ 

Can stampincT machines. 

Pipinfif and fitting^. 

Small sewage disposal plants. 

Etc., etc. 

It will be understood, of course, 
that existing trade conditions in the 
Middle and Far East necessitate a 
careful approach by the American 
exporter, and in the case of cars, 
trucks, tractors and house lighting 



plants, existing stocks in the East are 
such that these articles are in many 
instances being sold at a sacrifice. 

In the case of a highly specialized 
product promising an adequate return 
for the expense involved, it b a great 
advantage to both parties for the 
agency to provide a manufacturers' 
representative on the one part, and a 
seat for him in the agent's office on 
the other part. Where the product 
or products warrant this method, the 
results are usually beneficial out of 
all proportion to the extra cost. In 
costing the product for the market 
affected, the special representative 
should be made to pay for himself as 
he goes along. 

It is not the purpose of these brief 
notes to deal with details of the con- 
duct of a business in the Orient; 
suffice it to say that the best methods 
which have succeeded elsewhere suc- 
ceed also amongst the Asiatics, and 
the Oriental qualities of courtesy, 
tact and tolerance must be employed 
towards, as well by, them. This ele- 
mentary fact, often forgotten by the 
European, should be remembered by 
the American. 



THE BELGIAN CONGO TO-DAY 

"The Congo is rich. The firms es- 
tablished here will make profits. The 
young men who come out to them will 
be able to put money in the bank," 
says a traveling correspondent of the 
London Times. "They will forget 
what comfort and good food are; they 
will learn to soak up alcohol and to 
sweat out fever; their brains will run 
to seed; but there will be a dividend 
for the firm at the end of the year and 
a bonus for themselves. 

"There must now be 6,000 white men 
in the Congo, 4,000 of them Belgians. 
There are big British trading firms and 
a number of British at Sie copper 
mines. There are many small Portu- 
guese traders. Greeks, too, are spread- 
ing, opening their little shops, just as 
the Syrians are spreading throus^h the 
French Zone. Then there are the mis- 
sionaries — Belgians mostly, of the dif- 
ferent Catholic orders, as well as Brit- 
ish and American Protestants. 
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URGE AMERICAN VALUATION 

(Continued from page lo.) 
steel in this country therefore we 
claim that we are entitled to protec- 
tion and tariff on these ores. We are 
heartily in favor of the broad principle 
of American valuation and the neces- 
sity for securing action on the whole 
tariff bill. Our company furnished 
150,000 tons of pre for war purposes 
and we furnished that ore at a great 
loss." 

A metals manufacturer says: "We 
are suffering the worst conditions in 
thirty years and need immediate tariff 
protection under American valuation 
in order to secure sufficient business 
to operate without loss. If present 
conditions continue and Germany has 
the capacity to fill American demands 
there is littie hope for us and our em- 
ployes." 

Another toy manufacturer says: 
"We have reduced our working force 
fifty per cent and must close down if 
not afforded release by quick and 
favorable action on the part of Con- 
gress." 

A pumice stone producer says: 
"The number of our men employed 
now is negligible because mines are 
closed on account of our inability to 
compete with imported stone." 

B«low Our Producing Costs 

A silversmith says : "Quite a quan- 
tity of goods which compete with ours 
have been coming in from Europe 
during the last six months at prices 
below the cost of manufacture here." 

A lawnmower manufacturer says: 
"I cannot understand why the people 
in general do not seem to realize that if 
tfiis country is flooded with foreign 
makes of goods, it is bound to reflect 
on the working man and particularly 
on the dealers, by reason of the fact 
that the people of the country will not 
be able to purchase on account of the 
factories not operating to at least a 
normal capacity." 

A cutlery manufacturer says: "I 
am trying to sell goods at less than cost 
and the only encouragement T meet is 
an offer of one-half present selling 
prices and they say they can get simi- 
lar goods at such prices from abroad." 

A lace manufacturer says: "Our 
present condition of employment is but 
52 per cent, working shortened hours 
to give us but 38 per cent of full pro^- 
duction, and we see no prospect of 
improvement. In fact, we doubt, 
whether we can maintain it." 

An envelope manufacturer says: 
"It is evident that if the envelope in- 
dustry of this country is to be pre- 
served from the destruction which has 
overtaken the English industry, we 
must secure adequate protection." 

A tumbler manufacturer says : "We 
are already feeling the effects of low 



price on imported goods and there 
are many articles being imported from 
Germany, Belgium and France at less 
price than we can produce them to- 
day." 

A fabrics manufacturer says: "Im- 
porters and others located in the 
United States have learned that they 
can export yams to Germany and 
other foreign countries, have them 
manufactured into webbing and re- 
turned to this country, under the 
present system of foreign valuation, 
and sell the product at so low a price 
as would force us either to lower the 
standard of wages now being paid or 
be forced to go out of business." 

A wall paper manufacturer says: 
"We would call attention to the fact 
that during the war the government 
called on us to practically sacrifice 



our industry, by curtailing us in the 
matter of supplies, transportation 
and labor. Now that the war is over 
we think that we are at least entitled 
to some degree of protection, especi- 
ally against the nation we heli>ed to 
defeat by our sacrifice." 

A chemical manufacturer says: 
"At the present time we have been 
protected by the emergency tariff but 
expect to be completely unable to 
meet German competition unless the 
biir becomes a law with the customs 
based on American valuation." ^ 

A lace manufacturer says: "Our " 
industry, when it is busy, employs 
at least 25,000 people, and if the gov- 
ernment would see fit to protect this 
industry, which is manufacturing a 
luxury only, it could easily employ 
twice as many people.'* 



Russia And Her Trade 



OBSERVATIONS of a Hollander, 
a special correspondent of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, who is an experienced traveler in 
Russia as well as other parts of Eur- 
ope. 

After visiting Scandinavia and Fin- 
land, I made a very extensive trip to 
the new Baltic States in order to look 
into their business possibilities and con- 
sider ways and means for trading in 
Soviet Russia. 

After meeting various Soviet offi- 
cers, I found it necessary to go to Lon- 
don and Berlin in order to obtain 
Krasski's consent to a barter scheme 
which we worked out. Unfortunately, 
when everything was in order, severe 
frost at Petrograd made shipment of 
goods impossible. I must tfierefore, 
now wait until the ice breaks up in or- 
der to find out whether the Soviet will 
adhere to this agreement. It is my 
opinion that Mr. Krassin is really do- 
ing his best for Russia, but I am per- 
sonally of the opinion, which is sup- 
ported by certain facts, that quite a lot 
of the Soviet officers (who are not all 
Bolshevists) are sabotaging their gov- 
ernment. 

This fact makes every arrangement 
with them doubtful. I made a contract 
for certain government goods and then 
found that the goods belonged to Dutch 
firms which had factories in Russia 
before the war. The factories and 
goods were taken by the Bolshevist 
authorities. Of course, I refused to 
accept these goods, and the owners of 
them in Holland seized them upon ar- 
rival, saying that they were stolen prop- 
erty, which they were able to prove. 

There was absolutely no necessity for 



goods of this kind being sent by the 
Soviet Government, and I am quite 
confident that this transaction was 
specially arranged by some of the offi- 
cers in the employ of the Soviet, of 
the kind I have described, simply to 
discredit Soviet rule. We now have to 
await the reopening of navigation. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

"Ocean Shipping," by Erich W. 
Zimmermann, Professor of Commerce, 
James Milliken University, Decatur, 
lU. Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. Price, $5.00. 

The export man, to whom a thor- 
ough knowledge of ocean transporta- 
tion and its various problems is use- 
ful, will find this new book of value. 
Many features of ocean transportation 
are necessarily very technical and un- 
derstod only by one thoroughly versed 
in the subject. Professor Zimmer- 
mann's book, however, is not over- 
technical and should be intelligible to 
the average export man. 

It is a systematic study of the num- 
erous phases of ocean transportation 
commencing with ocean routes and fin- 
ishing up with the problem of Ameri- 
ca's merchant marine to-day. Among 
the many topics outlined are ports and 
terminals, carriers and their various 
types, cargo, shipping papers, insur- 
ance, organization and management, 
shipping rates and finances. 

One does not expect to read this 
book and remember all of its contents. 
It should prove valuable, however, as 
a reference work in the exporter's 
library, to refer to it whenever he re- 
quires information on some particular 
phase of ocean transportation. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 



The inquiries for American goods received by the National Association of Manufacturers 
from abroad will now appear in these columns. In order that the confidential nature of the 
inquiries may be preserved for die benefit of our members, the addresses of inquirers will not 
be printed in "American Industries," but the inquiries are numbered, so that members inter- 
ested in communicating with any of the inquirers may obtain the addresses by writing to 
the Foreign Trade Department of the Association at 50 Church Street, New York, and 
mentioning the number or numbers whose addresses they may desire. 

Where no language is mentioned, letters in English will be understood. 



ENGLAND 
Hinging machine for stitching 
wire hinges on ordinary wooden boxes 
is of interest to a firm of merchants 
in London. (223) 



Woolen cloth manufacturing mill, 

complete equifmient for wool wash- 
ing, cloth finishing, output 150-200 
kilo per 24 hours; complete spinning 
machinery for wool with an output of 
150-200 kilo per day; complete spin- 
ning machinery for cotton yam, same 
capacity; also plant for extraction of 
lanoline from the fat wool. (224) 



Transparent celluloid sheets for 
automobile hoods are required by a 
dealer in automobile goods. (225) 



Oil or kerosene gas mantle lan:q>s, 

(table, bracket and chandelier), are 
required by a firm of merchants and 
exporters in England. (226) 



FRANCE 
Carbon paper and typewriting 
paper for France and French Africa. 
The inquirers desire to hear from 
American manufacturers open for rep- 
resentation. (227) 



Pulp for paper manufacturers is 
of interest to a firm of general agents. 
(228) 

HOLLAND AND DENMARK 

Starch of all kinds. Merchants in 
Holland request quotations. (229) 



Chemicals: Triaxymethylen 100%, 
paraformaldehyde 100%, and crude 
black ozokerite. The inquirer is a 
wholesale merchant in chemicals, and 
also represents a large American cop- 
per export organization. (230) 



AUSTRIA 

Glazed kid, patent leather, woolen 
and cotton yams, rebuilt typewriters, 
condensed milk, flour and foodstuffs 
of all kinds. A merchant and agent 
in Vienna desires to hear from Amer- 
ican manufacturers. (232) 



GREECE AND TURKEY 

Industrial machinery and tools of 
all kinds, particularly for small indus- 
tries, agricultural equipment, bakers' 
machinery, printing presses, well drill- 
ing equipment, accotmting machines, 
automobiles and motor trucks, tex- 
tiles of all kinds, typewriters and 
boats and other equipment used in 
connection with water transportation. 
An agent and contractor, who has 
been established in Albania a number 
of years where he has several 
branches, requests catalogs and par- 
ticulars from American manufactur- 
ers. (233) 



Construction . materials of all 
kinds including cement, plaster, beams, 
iron, steel and galvanized sheets; 
shovels, picks, mattocks, nails and 
hardware generally; sanitary sup- 
plies and wall and floor tiles. Impor- 
ters and merchants in Constantinople 
desire to hear from manufacturers 
and exporters. Correspondence in 
French. (234) 



AFRICA 



Agencies for Eg3rpt. A native con- 
cern is interested in representing 
manufacturers of merchandise suit- 
able for the Egyptian market. (235) 



Chewing gum is of interest to a 
merchant in Egjrpt. Correspondence 
in French. (236) 



Cotton goods of all kinds, flour, 
glassware and office furniture for the 
Sudan. The inquirer desires to hear 
from American manufacturers with 
catalogues and quotations. (237) 



INDIA 
Bottle making machinery for 
equipping an automatic or semi- 
automatic plant for the manufacture 
of 20,000 bottles per day, half of them 
quart size and half pint size, is re- 
quired for India. The bottles are of 
tfie ordinary style formerly used for 
whiskey and rum. (238) 



Galvanized sheets, iron hinges, 
bolts, nuts, rivets, mild steel pUite, 
wood screws, files, wire nails, coal 
shovels, and hard wire goods gener- 
ally. A firm of manufacturers' 
agents already representing a number 
of American concerns desires to secure 
catalogues and price lists from Amer- 
ican manufacturers open for repre- 
sentation in India. (239) 



Dairy machinery and apparatus 

of all kinds for India. A firm of 
merchants and agents desire to hear 
from American manufacturers. (240) 



Stone slab cutting machines; also 
hand operated apparatus for cutting 
small precious stones, are of interest 
to a firm of merchants in India. (241) 



Machinery for making matches, 
candles, peppermint and soaps. Mer- 
chants in India request detailed par- 
ticulars from American manufactur- 
ers. (242) 

STRAIT SETTLEMENTS 
Plumbing materials and sanitary 
fixtures of all kinds foii^ingapore^ 
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The inquirers are 
contractors. (243) 



merchants and 



JAPAN 

Catalogues for Japan. The pub- 
lishers of a periodical and directory 
in Osaka, Japan, desire to secure cata- 
logues of American manufacturers for 
the purpose of establishing an inter- 
national catalogue library for the 
benefit of the Jai>anese business com- 
munity of that dty. (244) 



CANADA 



Grocery, hotel and baking supply 
lines of all kinds. The inquirer states 
that he has good connections with 
both the wholesale and retail trades 
and is interested in obtaining Ameri- 
can representations. (245) 



Woolens in dress goods, tricotines 
and similar products ; cotton goods in- 
cluding flannels, shirtings and prints; 
velvets, plushes, silks, hosiery, knitted 
neckwear, men's hats, braids, beads 
and trimmings, and material of all 
kinds for the dry goods, millinery and 
men's furnishing trades. A firm of 
agents state they are prepared to repre- 
sent American manufacturers on the 
Canadian market. (246) 



MEXICO 

Shovels, wrenches, files, valves, 
steel cable, pick and hanuner handles, 
light steel rails up to 40 pounds, iron 
wheelbarrows and nails. An Ameri- 
can who is established in Mexico 
wishes to add agencies in these lines 
to the ones he is now carrying. (247) 



Hospital supplies of all kinds in- 
cluding cotton, catgut, adhesive tape, 
surgical instruments and drugs. The 
inquirers state that they are supplying 
the largest hospitals in Mexico and 
desire to hear from suppliers. (248) 



CUBA AND PORTO RICO 

Rails or relays for Cuba. The in- 
quirer requests quotations. (251) 



Galvanized sheets, black sheets 
and galvanized wire. Agents wish to 
hear only from firms open for repre- 
sentation. (249) 



Artificial embroidery silk of heavy 
weight, for Mexico. An American 
who has been located in Mexico many 
years as agent for American manufac- 
turers, inquires regarding silk, in black, 
white and colors, in large skeins of 
from J4 to I pound. (250) 



Glue, stearine and powdered clay 

for plaster and sculptor work for 
Cuba. Prices and particulars are re- 
quested. (252) 



Provisions and food products for 
Porto Rico. A firm of commission 
agents desires to represent American 
manufacturers. (253) 



ARGENTINA 

Machinery for the manufacture of 
fibre brushes, floor brushes, horse 
brushes and brushes of all kinds for 
cleaning counters, floors, etc. ; machin- 
ery for making bristle brushes for 
clothing, hair and floors; machinery 
for the manufacture of baskets and 
wicker ware. Importers and agents 
request detailed particulars from 
American manufacturers. Corres- 
pondence in Spanish. (254) 



Lubricating oils and greases, petro- 
leum products of all kinds, v^etable 
and animal oils. The inquirers advise 
that they make a specialty of the sale 
of these goods and are open for Ameri- 
can representations. (Correspondence 
in Spanish. (255) 



Cotton and other piece goods for 
Argentina. A manufacturers' agent 
desires to hear from firms who wish 
to be represented in this market. 
(256) 



BRAZIL 

Industrial and agricultural machin- 
ery, apparatus and supplies of all 
kinds are of interest to a firm of mer- 
chants and importers in Brazil. Cor- 
respondence in Portuguese. (257) 



Portable wooden houses for 
Colombia. A real estate organization 
desires to hear from makers of houses 
suitable for tropical districts. Corres- 
pondence in Spanish. (260) 



Elmbossed paper made in imita- 
tion of alligator and other leathers is 
required by a firm of merchants in 
Brazil. They desire samples, quota- 
tions and details. Correspondence in 
Portuguese. (258) 



Safes of all kinds, talking machines 
and electric bulbs. An established firm 
of manufacturers' agents desires to 
hear from American manufacturers. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (261) 



CottCMi goods of all kinds, woolen 
goods, shoes, cotton and silk thread, 
hosiery and other articles of dry 
goods. An established firm of mer- 
chants in Colombia wish to extend 
their connections in the United States. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (262) 



COLOMBIA 

Woodworking lathes. Prices, 
terms and complete particulars are 
required. Correspondence in Spanish. 
(259) 



CHINA AND MANCHURIA 

Agricultural machinery and parts, 
garden seeds, beekeepers' supplies, 
flour mills, fiat bottom steamboats, 
contractors' aiid builders' supplies, 
electrical supplies, telephone appa- 
ratus, automobiles and accessories, 
machine shop equipment, laundry 
equipment; also industrial machinery 
of dl kinds for the manufacture of 
food products, soap and matches. A 
merchant in Manchuria desires to se- 
cure American representations. Cor- 
respondence in Russian. (263) 



Cottcm yam Nos. 10, 12, 16, 20 and 
24; latch needles, chloride of lime, 
caustic soda and sulphuric acid. Firm 
in Hongkong advise that they sell to 
the leading laiitting mills and dye con- 
sumers in their territory and that they 
will be able to do a larp^e business if 
price and quality are suitable. (264) 



INDIA 



Piles, hinges, iron wood screws, 
chest handles, bolts and nuts and simi- 
lar goods in the hardware and metal 
lines. A native firm of merchants 
desires to purchase direct from manu- 
facturers. (265) 



Ring spindles for cotton mills, 
steam engines and mild steel hoop iron. 
Interested members can secure further 
information regarding the firm's re- 
quirments upon inquiry of the Foreign 
Trade Department of the N. A. M., 
and mentioning number of inquiry. 

(266) 

Cotton yams, 30s and 40s, and 
mercerized yams in 80s and lOOs. 
Samples and quotations are requested. 

(267) 
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Stationery, office appliances, cal- 
endars and advertising novelties. A 
firm of stationers desires to secure 
American connections. (268) 



EAST INDIES 
Amusement devices of all kinds 
such as merry-go-rounds, Ferris 
wheels, etc. The inquirers are at pres- 
ent interested particularly in complete 
equipment for a roller skating rink, 
including roller skates. They require 
detailed estimates, plans and prices, 
c. i. f. Belawan, Medan, Sumatra. 
They are also interested in soda water 
fountain and ice cream equipment. 
(269) 



EGYPT 
Gray cotton sheetings, cotton 
yams, cotton thread for sewing; in- 
dustrial chemicals and starch. A firm 
of merchants and agents in Egypt will 
buy for own account and also act as 
agents. (271) 



advises that he will open in April a 
branch in Barcelonia, Spain, in charge 
of his father. He wishes to obtain 
agencies of American manufacturers 
for Spain. Correspondence in Span- 
ish. (273) 



EUROPE 
Cloth rubberizing equipment is re- 
quired by a manufacturing concern in 
Spain. Correspondence in Spanish. 
(272) 



NEW ZEALAND 
Hardware of all kinds and electri- 
cal supplies. A firm of agents in New 
Zealand are prepared to represent 
American manufacturers on a com- 
mission basis. (270) 



Agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments, textile machinerjr, confection- 
ery manufacturing machmery, automo- 
biles and motor trucks, lubricating 
oils, agricultural fertilizers, type- 
writers, evaporated and condensed 
milk and paper of all kinds. A com- 
mission agent established in Cuba, 



American Memorial In Brazil 



THE United States Government, 
having appropriated $1,000,000 to 
enable this country to be officially and 
suitably represented at the Brazilian 
International Exposition at Rio de 
Janeiro, public spirited Americans 
have taken it upon themselves to raise 
$100,000 to build a suitable memorial, 
symbolic of friendship, which was des- 
cribed in the January issue of Ameri- 
can Industries. Of this stmi $15,000 
already has been raised by Americans 
resident in Brazil and efforts are be- 
ing made to raise the additional sum 
in this country. 

The project has commanded the 
ready sympathy of business men in 
this country and John L. Merrill, 
president of the All-America Cables, 
^ Inc., is chairman of the committee that 
W has taken it upon itself to complete the 
fund. John H. Allen, treasurer, 
American Foreign Banking Corpora- 
tion, 53 Broadway, New York, is re- 
ceiving the contributions and any 
checks may be made payable to him. 



The movement has received a warm 
indorsement from Secretary of State 
Hughes, who says: 

"I am heartily in sympathy with the 
laudable motives that prompted the 
members of the American Chamber of 
Commerce for Brazil, the American 
colony in Brazil, and other American 
citizens, in the initiation of this under- 
taking. It would seem to me a com- 
mendable thing, and in harmony with 
the sentiments to be commemorated by 
the proposed gift, to have it the result 
of a spontaneous and concerted effort 
on the part of many private individ- 
uals, financial and commercial institu- 
tions and Chambers of Commerce that 
are directly related to and interested in 
the welfare of the people of Brazil 
and in commercial intercourse between 
that country and the United States." 



TRADE EXHIBIT IN PALESTINE 

Samples are invited for a per- 
manent exhibit of American ma- 
chinery and supplies to be held in 



Rebuilt typewriters for Italy, pre- 
ferably Underwood and Remin^on 
makes. Dealers request quotations 
from American firms prepared to 
handle this business. Correspondence 
in Italian. (274) 



Cotton and cotton yams, two-fold 
and single from 8/1 to 120/1 and 
from 8/2 to 120/2. The inquirer ad- 
vise that terms are cash against docu- 
ments at Danzig. (275) 



Sporting goods, accessories and 
supplies of all kinds are of interest to 
a merchant in Warsaw. (276) 



Palestine. The exhibit is being ar- 
ranged and will be maintained by the 
American Palestine Company, with 
headquarters at 874 Broadway, New 
York City, which company was or- 
ganized by Americans to promote and 
foster the industrial development of 
Palestine. It is their plan to intro- 
duce modem American business meth- 
ods and equipment in the territory in 
which they operate. 

The exhibit will cover the follow- 
ing fields: agricultural machinery, 
automobile repair shop equipment, 
bakery machinery, barber shop sup- 
plies, brick and tile making machines, 
building implements, canning equip- 
ment, carpet, clothing machinery, com- 
fort and household improvements, 
dairy products, flour mills, glass man- 
ufacturing equipment, furniture, 
household furnishings, ice plants, iron 
shops, laundries, manufacture of cig- 
arettes, mother-of-pearl button ma- 
chinery, printing and binding apparat- 
us, sanitary supplies for private and 
sanitary use, saw mills, shoe manufac- 
ture, soap manufacture, stone quar- 
ries, tanneries, and vegetable oils. 
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AMERICAN VALUATION 

▼s. IMPORTERS 

(Continued from page 8.) 
is not needed and where the foreign 
price is high, the actual amount of 
duty levied will be decreased. 

The average American retailer who 
has no foreign connection or facility 
for importing is placed at a tremen- 
dous disadvantage on account of the 
unfair competition. His interests are 
not at all identical with the interests 
of the department store engaged 
chiefly in the selling of imported mer- 
chandise. 

The average retailer should favor 
American valuation — he should 
want wholesale prices to be regu- 
lated by competition within the 
United States, so that he would be 
able to purchase his stock at as low 
a price as his competitor, the large 
department store and the large mail- 
order house. The average retailer 
should favor American valuation be- 
cause it is in the interest of the 
American manufacturer who fur- 
nishes employment to American 
labor, for upon the purchasing power 
of American labor his market de- 
pends. 

A healthy export trade can not be 
built up if industry in the United 
Stotes is idle* TWs has been demon- 
strated over and over again, and the 
American consumer is not benefited, 
because his power to purchase is de- 
pendent directly or indirectly upon do- 
mestic production. 

Importers talk of the necessity of 
furnishing a foreign market for 
America's surplus. Under the pres- 
ent tariff policy, however, the surplus 
of goods in the American market is 
increased rather than diminished as 
a result of our foreign trade. More 
American goods would be sold and 
there would be more employment for 
American labor if a tariff policy is 
adopted that will preserve the domes- 
tic market for the product of Amer- 
ican labor. . 

It is my very confident prediction 
that our total foreign commerce will 
show a marked gain if an adequate 
tariff policy is adopted. It is also my 
confident prediction that if the present 
tariff policy continues our total for- 
eign trade will continue to diminish. 
It has been proven in the past and it 
will be proven again that a healthy 
foreign trade can not be built up on 
industrial idleness in the United 
States. 

On the other hand, if an adequate 
tariff law is enacted, it will be proven 
again, as it has been proven- in the 
past, that industrial activity in the 
United States will inevitably result in 
increased foreign commerce. 

The argument that we must sur- 
render American markets to benefit 



other countries is fallacious. Sur- 
rendering our markets means the 
surrendering of wages and employ- 
ment of American labor. It means 
the diminishing of the purchasing 
power of the American people. It 
means business stagnation in the 
United States ; and I say very firmly 
that now, as in the past, any policy 
that occasions business depression 
in the United States will not place 
the United States in a position to 
aid foreign countries. 

Other countries of the world recog- 
nize as the result of the present ab- 
normal conditions the urgent neces- 
sity for increased import duties. The 
importer, prejudiced as he is, is en- 
deavoring to lead the American peo- 
ple to arrive at a converse conclusion. 
In the face of increased import duties 
by the principal nations of the world, 
they seek to tell us that, due to un- 
settled conditions abroad, a tariff law 
at this time can not successfully be 
written. I wish to assert very vigor- 
ously at this time that the unsettled 
condition of the world to-day is not 
a reason for delaying tariff action, but 
is a very urgent reason for hastening 
the passage of a tariff law that will 
afford a reasonable degree of protec- 
tion to American industries. 



EMPLOYE WELFARE WORK 

(Continued front page 34.) 
good sanitary, healthful and safe 
work conditions but he is handicapped 
when it comes to the question of per- 
sonal hygiene, and as any improve- 
ment along this line in the physical 
condition of the group must be the 
result of the work of the employes 
themselves they are entitled to the 
savings that result from this work. 
So the up-to-date employer should say 
to his people, "While I am paying 
half the expense I am willing that any 
savings you can make on the cost of 
the insurance shall go into the treas- 
ury of the mutual benefit association. 
You can use these funds for helping 
those in the organization who need 
financial assistance. In this way he 
interests the whole group in the health 
of the individual, for it is to the in- 
terest of the association that the 
amount paid out for sickness and 
death shall be kept at a minimum. 
A 20 per cent saving on the insurance 
in Class A for instance would equal 
20 per cent of $22.50 or $4.50. De- 
duct this from the employe's share 
and you have a net cost to him of 
$8.50. 

The seven years experience of the 
Life Extension Institute in examining 
and carrying on health work among 
employes has shown that the em- 
ployes are divided into three classes. 

First. Those who as soon as they 



have been examined and find out there 
is anything wrong go at once and put 
themselves in good shape. No one 
has to worry about this type of em- 
ploye. 

Second. Those who after being told 
what to do find it costs money to have 
teeth fixed, tonsils removed, hernias 
operated on, etc., and who feel they 
cannot afford it and put off having 
these things done because they can- 
not find the money to pay for the 
things that should be done, so they 
put it off until things get so bad that 
the doctor then says, "It is too late." ^ 
These tragedies are occurring in every ^^ 
plant every day. 

The third class is composed of those 
who put off doing things because it is 
easier to put off doing unpleasant 
things than it is to do them and these 
people need to have someone to urge 
them to do the things that are so 
necessary for their future health. 

The mutual benefit association can 
make it its business to try and help 
those that need financial assistance 
either by lending or by helping to pay 
for whatever medical attention is 
needed, and letting the employes re- 
pay on some weekly basis. 

This whole plan is based on get- 
ting the employes, both as individuals 
and as a whole, to take a real live 
interest in improving the health of 
the group. If they are interested in 
keeping down the cost of insurance 
they are going to make it their busi- 
ness to see that every person gets all 
that they are entitled to when they 
are sick and not a cent more. They 
will put a stop to all malingering 
which has been one of the worst fea- 
tures of most of the health insurance 
plans. 



FIRE IN MONTEVIDEO 

The principal customs building in 
Montevideo was destroyed by fire in 
December. 

Various estimates are current as to 
the value of the merchandise destroyed 
by the fire, but the general belief is 
that it runs to about $700,000, the 
greater part of which is covered by in- 
surance. The value of the postal par- 
cels destroyed is estimated at about 
$200,000. Some of these were insured 
but a question has arisen as to whether 
insurance can be recovered in the pres- 
ent case, for which there is no prece- 
dent. 

Hasty arrangements have been made 
for carrying on the work of the vari- 
ous Customs offices in various localities 
in the vicinity of the destroyed build- 
ing. At present these are naturally de- 
ficient, but better arrangements will be 
made as speedily as ]X)ssible. 
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NATION'S WEALTH AND INCOME 

(Continued from page 12.) 
ment — Federal, state and municipal. In 
1919 the expense of government had 
risen to about 6yi billion and we were 
spending upward of five billion for 
pleasure automobiling and for other 
luxuries. When the readjustment is 
completed, when deflation has been con- 
summated, we have no reason to expect 
a national income any greater than that 
of the pre-war years, plus what is to 
be expected from increase in popula- 
tion. This would indicate a probable 
national income of about 37 J^ billion 
per annum. That can be enhanced 
only by improvement in efficiency. 

Not Back to Efficiency 

Some day we shall have such im- 
provement, which will be reflected in 
the annual total, but for the present 
that is hardly to be reckoned upon. 
Although we have made great correc- 
tive strides since the middle of 1920 
we have not yet on the whole got back 
to the efficiency of 191 3. There is an- 
other, this one an oflFsetting, condition, 
which is likely to be more lasting. This 
is the probable curtailment of our ex- 
port trade, owing to the impoverish- 
ment of Europe, which will be unable 
to buy from us at the old rates, no 
matter how much it may need to. 



These are the general outlines of the 
whole picture of our national economy. 
In details things may be different, for 
better or for worse. There are with- 
out any doubt some industries in which 
great improvements have been made. 
There are some which will be able to 
sell great quantities of goods to Europe 
in spite of Europe's poverty. But, nev- 
ertheless, as a people we are all in the 
same boat. We are not, of course, go- 
ing to stand still. We shall improve 
our national economy. We shall in- 
crease our export trade by the stimu- 
lation of wants among people of the 
world who have not yet been exploited. 
We shall some day behold the rehabil- 
itation of Russia, with all that that will 
mean for the world, ourselves included. 
But we shall not see these things de- 
velop in 1922 or 1923. It is not the 
trough of depression of a mere busi- 
ness cycle through which we have' been 
passing. It is rather an economic cy- 
clone that is sweeping the whole world. 



WANTED 
AN OPPORTUNITY 

I desire a position with a 
manufacturing concern 

where I can make definite 
headway toward a position 
of trust and authority. I am 
a Civil Engineer with prac- 
tical experience, and am tak- 
ing a course now at Colum- 
bia University in Factory 
Management. Am twenty- 
seven years of age and an 
A. E. F. Veteran (22nd 
Regiment, Engineers). 

Am looking principally 
for an opportunity for a per- 
manent connection with the 
possibilities. 

-UP TO ME,- E. D. C, 
Box 14, * 'American Indus- 
tries." 



KEEN BLADES FOR AUSTRALIA 

In keeping with other radical 
changes the Durham Duplex Razor 
Company has made in its export pol- 
icy during the past year comes the 
announcement that A. L. Small, who 
has been for many years connected 
with its domestic selling organization 
as division salesman, will leave for 
Sydney on March 14. 

Mr. Small will stay in Australia for 
four or five years, and expects imme- 
diately upon his arrival at Sydney to 
put on a special selling campaign 
similar to that now being carried out 
by the company's branch factories at 
Toronto, Canada; Sheffield, England, 
and Paris, France. 

The headquarters will be estab- 
lished at Sydney and the organiza- 
tion there will take care of the dis- 
tribution of Durham Duplex razors 
and blades, and also the product of 
Messrs. Wade & Butcher, Ltd., at 
Sheffield, England, which is controlled 
by the Durham Duplex Razor Com- 
pany. 



EXPORT STATISTICS 

More detailed, and therefore of more 
direct interest to many industries, will 
be the Government issues of our ex- 
port and import statistics because of 
the inclusion of fifty more commodi- 
ties than heretofore in the tables. The 
new monthly reports will contain spe- 
cial statements of 143 commodities. 
Concerns interested in receiving these 
monthly statistical reports may have 
their names placed on the mailing list 
by application to. the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce at Wash- 
ington, or at any of its district offices. 



Develop 

Your Buaness and 

Export Trade 

in Canada 

If you are considering the 
establishment of your industry 
in Canada, either to develop 
your Canadian business or ex- 
port trade, you are invited to 

Consult the Development Branch 

of the Canadian Pacific 

Raflway 

An expert staff is maintained 
to acquire and investigate in- 
formation relative to Canadian 
industrial raw materials. Any 
information you may require as 
tosuch raw materials as well as 
upon any practical problems 
affecting the establishment of 
your industry including mar- 
kets, competition, labor costs, 
power, fuel, industrial sites, 
etc., will be given free of charge 
or obligation. 

Write to the 

GUiADIAN PAOFiC 
RiULWAY 

DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

WINDSOR STREET STATION 

MONTREAL 
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DOLLARS PLUS 

9 

$ $ $ 

9 

If you are operating a plant* 

factory, or even a steamship, 

(wherever steam is used) you 

should become familiar with 

PEECO PRODUCTS 

Here are some of them: 

STEAM TRAPS 
STEAM SEPARATORS 
STEAM STRAINERS 
STEAM METERS 
PUMPS (aU kmds) 
AIR COMPRESSORS 



Complete catalogue and tpcciBcation sheet 
will be nailed gladly on request 



DT ANT ENGINEERING AND 
iLilrll EQUIPMENT CO., he 

m Broadwmjr, NEW YORK, U. 8. A. 

BRANCHES 

Mass., Boston, 10 High Street 
Rhode Is.,ProTidence» 611 Westminster St. 
New York, Syracuse, 445 So. Warren St. 
New Jersey, Newark, 846 Broad Street 
N. J., AtUntlc City, 11 S. N. Carolina Ave. 
Penn., Philadelphia. 627 Com'l Trust Bldg. 
Penn., Scranton, Wyoming Av.A Gibson St. 
Penn., Pittsburg, 217 Water Street 
No. Carolina, Asheville. P. O. Box 667 
Georgia, Newman. P. O. Box 246 
Fla., Lakeland, P. O. Box 871 
Louisiana, New Orleans, Whitney Bldg. 
Kentucky, Louisrille, 111 No. 8d St. 
Ohio, Cincinnati, 8621 Columbia At^. 
Ohio, Youngstown, 607 Stambaugh Bldg. 
Illinois, Aurora, 246 Cedar Street 
Mo., St. Louis. 1446 Syndicate Tr. Bldg. 
Missouri, Kans. City, 812 Blmhurst Bldg. 
Neb., Omaha, 604 First Nat Bk. Bldg. 
Okla.; Tulsa., 425 Iowa Bldg. 
Colo., Denver, 982 Bquitable Bldg. 
Calif.. San Francisco, 116 Mission St. 
Calif., Los Angeles, 226 W. 9th St. 
Calif., San Diego, 216 Timken Bldg. 
Wash., Spokane, 616 Mohawk Bldg. 
Wash., Seattle, 2021 L. C. Smith Bldg. 
Wash., Tacoma, 602 Provident Bldg. 
Virgin Islands, St. Thomas, Main Street 
Can., Montr*!, H. P. Boss, 180 St. Jas. St. 
Cuba, Havana, Victor C. Mendosa 
Holland, The Hague. Ruhaak & Co. 
France, Bordeaux, 53 Rue Borie 



Oth«- 

Foraiga and 
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Rejected Goods Abroad 




A CORRESPONDENT of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers in Antofagasta, sends the follow- 
ing: 

"In these last six months we have 
witnessed several expensive attempts 
on the part of American merchants and 
manufacturers to liquidate shipments 
that were rejected by the South Ameri- 
can importers when the world crisis 
broke out. The idea seems to prevail 
among some American firms that it is 
necessary to send down here a special 
representative in order to get rid of 
such goods. In some instances the 
representative thus sent is not acquaint- 
ed either with the language or with the 
kind of goods he is supposed to sell. 
Such representatives are usually at the 
mercy of the local brokers. This sys- 
tem is likely to cause tremendous ex- 
penses to the firm that employs it. 

"Therefore, the English firms have 
introduced a simpler and less expensive 
method which is giving good results. 
When a firm has a rejected lot at some 
South American port, it instructs the 
bank which has the documents to get 
in touch with a specified commission 
house and to furnish such house with 
all the data concerning the goods. At 
the same time the firm advises the 
Bank that the respective commission 
house is authorized to sell the goods 
not below a certain limit in price and 
that the product of the sale is to be 
deposited in the same Bank for ac- 
count of the seller of the goods. In 
such a case the bank delivers the goods 
to the buyer when he pays to the bank 
the amount due. 

"An important point in this r^^rd 
is this : the bank should have the pow- 
er to deliver the goods either against 
cash payment or against acceptance of 
drafts not exceeding 6o days such ac- 
ceptances to be always of solvent firms. 
In many a case this facility in the 
terms of payment makes the consum- 
mation of a transaction possible. The 
price limit to the bank must be reason- 
able, that is it must be below the pres- 
ent market price for the same kind of 
goods. The original invoice price is 
of no avail whatever. Among the 
traders down there the idea prevails 
that a refused shipment is to be sold 
below the current market price. There- 
fore, the English firms are giving a 
price limit of lO per cent to 20 per 
cent below the current prices. 

"The method that we have explained 
above, has been giving fine results, as 
it is less expensive than any other 
method and as it gives sufficient guar- 
antee to the seller of the goods regard- 
ing the product of sale. 



"The bank should be instructed to 
give facilities to the commission house 
down here to take out samples of the 
lot. Furthermore, the bank should be 
notified that it cannot sell the goods, 
even at the limit price, without consult- 
ing the commission house which may 
find a better buyer." 



GERMAN GOODS IN HOLLAND 

A few days ago, writes a Dutch cor- 
respondent of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, there was held 
here a meeting by the Mattschappy van 
Nyverheid (Association of Industry), 
which has always supported free 
trade, and even as recently as a couple 
of months ago defended this policy. 
The meeting was to discuss the ques- 
tion of taxing temporarily German and 
other cheap goods which are flooding 
Holland, resulting in placing Dutch 
industry in a very awkward position. 
The result is, with the competition of 
the goods from Germany and some 
other countries where the exchange 
makes competition almost impractic- 
able, that the quotations for German 
industrial concerns have fallen in most 
cases at least 50 per cent. But in spite 
of these conditions of affairs, the meet- 
ing decided after much discussion for 
the old policy of free trade. The meet- 
ing itself however, indicates that this 
policy is weakening under present con- 
ditions and as everywhere else in Eur- 
ope there is a tendency to afford great- 
er protection to home trade. 



ITAUAN FINANCES 

Of the thousands of banks both big 
and small (commercial banks, savings 
banks, etc.) scattered throughout the 
peninsula none have felt the need of 
having recourse to the moratorium with 
the exception of three insignificant con- 
cerns, an unimportant local Catholic 
bank of Palermo, the Unione Bancaria 
of Milan with a capital of barely one 
million lire, and a small private bank, 
the Banca di Credito Industrial ed 
Agricolo of Rome. No better proof 
could be desired of the soundness of 
Italian banking institutions. 



PASSPORTS FOR MEXICO 

The passport restrictions against 
Americans entering Mexico were abol- 
ished February ist. Americans now 
entering Mexico are not required to 
hold passports, permits, identity cards 
or other similar documents. The Unit- 
ed States Government has extended 
similar privileges to Mexicans coming 
into the United States from their own 
country. 
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Our Merchant Marine; Then And Now 

Efforts to obtain governmental assistance for American shipping 
are based upon the same fundamental necessities that we ably met 
generations ago and established world's records not yet eclipsed 

Written espeoially for American Inddstbies 
By EDWARD C PLUMMER 



THE necessity of having ships 
owned and operated by our 
own people has been recog- 
nized from the time that the earliest 
settlements were made in the New 
World. The first commercial act of 
the Popham pioneers in 1607 was to 
build the little ship Virginia, whose 
trans-Atlantic voyages are matters of 
record. 

The sufferings of the Pilgrims dur- 
ing those first sad years at Plymouth, 
while they were obliged to trust the, 
to them, priceless cargoes, which by 
such sacrifices they were able to pro- 
duce, to foreign vessels, are matters 
I ji of history ; and in order to secure the 
"^^ merchant ships which they realized 
they must have if they were to pros- 
per they exempted shipwrights who 
came to them from military service. 
That exemption, of course, was a 
bounty ^vhich could not be measured 
in money. It was a bounty, the pay- 
ment of which increased the dangers 
to which their lives were exposed ; but 
they paid that bounty willingly because 
they knew that until they had vessels 
of their own there could be no secure 
commercial justice for them. 

As soon as the Puritans had com- 
pleted the houses needed for shelter 
they began the construction of ships 
to be owned and c^erated by them for 
their own benefit, and the name of the 
first ship they built, The Blessing of 
the Bay, is a sufHcient commentary on 
the significance which they attached to 
this product of their labors. Nor were 



Commissioner,' United States Shipping Board 

they satisfied with building average- 
sized craft. In 1 64 1 the Rev. Hugh 
Peters, later one of Cromwell's aids 
and sacrificed for his devotion to the 
people's cause, produced what was 
then called a "prodigious" ship, the 



Commissioner Edward C. Plummor 

same being a vessel of three hundred 
tons; and when it is recalled that the 
average ocean-going ship of those 
days was only of about half this ton- 
nage, that this vessel was one of the 
biggest merchant ships then in the 
service and nearly twice the size of 
the May/lower, the meaning of this 
Puritan enterprise can be understood. 



That same year the Plymouth Col- 
ony launched a bark of fifty tons and, 
recognizing the importance of having 
the vessels which carried their cargoes 
as seaworthy as good material and 
skill could make them, they adopted 
strict building regulations which pro- 
vided that there should be nothing ^*de- 
• fective or amiss in any material or 
workmanship." 

These enterprising settlers of New 
England at once began to develop a 
profitable trade with the West Indies 
while continuing their European com- 
merce; and so rapidly did they build 
up their fleet under the encourage- 
ment then given that within thirty 
years after the Pilgrims landed, Brit- 
ish statesmen felt it had become nec- 
essary for them to do something to 
curb the growth of this New World 
Merchant Marine. 

One of their acts designed to ham- 
per this industry was the Law of 1663, 
which proclaimed that "no commod- 
ity of the growth, production or man- 
ufacture of Europe shall be imported 
into British Plantations except in 
English-built shipping whereof the 
master and three-quarters of the crew 
are English." These and similar re- 
strictions, which the Colonists clearly 
understood were designed to hamper 
the growth of an important merchant 
marine in the New World, were 
among* the more important causes 
which brought about the Revolution- 
ary War. 

It is important to note that the 
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Colonists from the beginning dis- 
played a disposition to build vessels 
according to their own ideas. TTie 
swift French luggers showed the 
practical shipmaster from die Colon- 
ies where the hull lines of his craft 
could be improved, and the boldness 
which characterized these pioneers in 
venturing to put tlieir own ideas to 
the test of actual practice resulted in 
the Colonies having at the time the 
Revolutionary War began a lai^e 
fleet of fast sailing craft — craft which 
could escape from the lumbering war- 
ships of Great Britain and easily over- 
take the merchant ships bringing sup- 
plies to the British Army in the New 
World. Even the powder which en- 
abled Washington to compel the evacu- 
ation of Boston, like much of the 
clothing which his soldiers wore at 
that time, were the fruits of New 
England privateering. 

During the period from 1783 to 
1789, while this country had no gen- 
eral government, American shipping 
suffered severely. The West Indian 
ports controlled by Great Britain 
were absolutely closed to our vessels, 
and so strong was the British preju- 
dice against our merchant marine that 
although thousands of slaves in the 
British West Indies were dying by 
reason of being deprived of the salt 
fish and other foods which for years 
our vessels had supplied to those is- 
lands, the government refused to mod- 
ify its destructive order. However, 
the necessities of, and the losses sus- 
tained by, the English planters in those 
islands through 5iis commercial war- 
fare on the Americans caused them , 
to connive at smuggling, and grad- 
ually this whole trading industry, 
which had been so important prior 
to the Revolution, was in great meas- 
ure revived. 

One of the first important Acts 
of the First Congress^ appropriately 
passed on July 4, 1789, provided aid 
for American shipfnng and was 
promptly followed by other Acts, 
that of the discriminating tonnage 
duty being in effect a bounty of 
forty-four cents a ton paid every 
time an American ship entered an 
American Port. This, with that 
other great assistance furnished 
through preferential tariff duties, 
developed American merchant ship- 
ping at a rate never equaled before 
or since, so that within ten years of 
the time the Govemnient granted 
assistance to American shipping we 
had one ton of shipping in the for- 
eign trade to every eight of our in- 
habitants^^a marvelous record! 

The measures then pursued by our 
competitors to cripple American ship- 
ping are matters of history and re- 
sulted in the War of 1812. As is well 
known, such glory as came to the 



United States during that second war 
with England was won on the sea; 
but unfortunately for us an agree- 
ment to terminate the war was made 
in December, 1814, while, so far as 
our Commissioners in England knew, 
tiie former stalemate conation of the 
conflict existed, when they knew that 
a great army of veteran British troops 
fresh from conquering Napoleon was 
about to land on our shores, and be- 
fore the Battle of New Orleans had 
demonstrated what an American Army 
in those days could do under proper 
leadership. 

As a consequence of the perilous 
position in which our country was 
then supposed to be our Commission- 
ers agreed to restrictive terms which 
later were formally embodied in the 
commercial treaty, that followed the 
treaty of peace, with Great Britain. 
In that commercial treaty — ^signed by 



Thomas H. RoMbottom 
Gmicral Manager, United Stetes Linas, 
tolaphoninir 100 miles out to saa 

President Madison, who in 1796 had 
in Congress so emphatically con- 
demned the proposition that this na- 
tion limit its inherent right to favor 
its own enterprises both upon sea and 
upon land as it saw fit — our right to 
favor shipping by discriminating du- 
ties was surrendered, and thus Eng- 
land finally won the principal thing 
for which she had been fighting so 
long. 

How shrewdly the English Com- 
missioners handled this subject to 
their country's advantage is shown by 
the fact that while these limitations, 
so effective as to every American ship, 
ostensibly applied to all English ves- 
sels, the wording shows that they 
applied merely to the ships of Eng- 
land herself — ^they did not apply to 
the ships of her colonies. 

For years the rapid development of 
our own trade prevented this hamper- 
ing of our marine enterprises from 
visibly producing its full eflFect; but 



from the time the Act of 1828 was 
passed, which act practically estab- 
lished wholesale reciprocity in the 
shipping business so far as the United 
States was concerned, the percentage 
of American commerce carried in 
American ships steadily declined. 

The California gold discovery, the 
devek>pment of our unmatched clip- 
per ships which gave us a hold upon 
the trade with China, and the de- 
mands for service brought about by 
the Crimean War, all led up to that 
glorious period of 1855 when Amer- ^ 
lean shipping in the foreign trade, so ^ 
far as tonnage was concerned, was at 
its zenith of prosperity, though the 
percentage of American own^ car- 
goes carried in American ships had 
been so largely reduced. Here refer- 
ence should be had to the beginning 
of the British Government's policy of 
attempting to overcome the efficiency 
of American shipping by direct aids 
from the Royal Treasury. 

In 1840 England began pa3ring sub- 
sidies to the Cunard Steamship Line 
and the handicap which this British 
Government cash assistance to those 
vess€;ls placed upon Aknerican ships 
was promptly recognized here. The 
result was that American statesmen 
— ^among the most active of whom 
were Senators Rusk of Texas and 
King of Georgia — ^began the advocacy 
of Government aid to American ships 
that our vessels might not be driven 
from the sea. 

Several lines, including one in the 
Pacific, one to Panama, and one to 
Harve and Bremen, were authorized 
and then, to meet the growing impor- 
tance of the Cunard Line — ^that pet of 
the English Queen — Congress author- 
ized a contract with what later be- 
came the Collins Steamship Company, 
providing that ships to be built for 
service in competition with those Eng- 
lish steamers should receive practic- 
ally the same amount of Government g^ 
aid which Britain was giving to her W 
great steamship company. 

As usual, the ships built by the 
Americans were superior to those of 
their competitors. The Collins steam- 
ers at once cut the time between New 
York and Liverpool by more than a 
day, and within two years of the time 
this line was established freight 
rates which the Cunard Line luid 
maintained at £7 ids. were reduced to 
£4 — 2L saving to the shippers of nearly 
$18 per ton. An increase in the sub- 
sidy to both British and the American 
lines followed, with the result that 
the freight rates were still further re- 
duced; so that speaking merely from 
a financial standpoint it is evident that 
the people of the United States, in 
the reduced transportation cost of their 
goods brought about by these com- 
peting steamers, benefited in actual 
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money saved far more than the total 
cost of the subsidy paid by the United 
States to aid the operation of these 
ships. 

The influences which brought about 
the discontinuance of Government aid 
to these American vessels and the 
consequent destruction of the Collins 
Line, are matters of Congressional rec- 
ord and need not be referred to here. 
Commodore Vanderbijlt, with his 
^eat resources and experience, at- 
tempted to carry on this work, the im- 
portance of which he recognized, but 
found it impossible. From that time 
until 1892 American shipping in the 
foreign trade steadily declined. Re- 
peated attempts were made to secure 
from the Government assistance which 
would enable American vessels to 
overcome the increased cost of opera- 
tion which American laws had created 
and which thus had put them at a dis- 
advantage with their competitors, but 
all attempts failed. 

In 1892, however, a realization of 



the need of an efficient American 
steamship service in the North At- 
lantic resulted in the passage of the 
Act of May 10. This Act created the 
American Line, bringing under the 
American flag the then unsurpassed 
passenger steamers City of New York 
and City of Paris, and causing to be 
built in American yards the great 
steamers St. Louis and St. Paul. 

In this connection it is well to 
remember that these two "Atlantic 
Greyhounds," builf in American 
yards and operated by Americans, 
demonstrated their efficiency by es- 
tablishing a record which has never 
even been approached by the steam- 
ships of any other nation, namely, a 
record of seventeen round trips over 
the Atlantic in one year. 

However, the laws under which 
these vessels were put into operation 
failed to aid American freight ships, 
so that the legislation of that period, 
from which so much was hoped, never 
produced results affecting our general 



carrying trade. 

The World War compelled the 
United States to build, at exorbitant 
prices, under war conditions and prac- 
tically without any regard to special 
commercial serviceability, the great 
merchant fleet which the people of 
the United States now own. 

The legislation now before Con- 
gress is designed to enable the people 
of this country to secure from these 
ships, in which they have such a 
gigantic investment, some compensat- 
ing return. 

Without Government aid the bulk 
of these ships must rust at the dock. 
A few can be put into the coastwise 
trade because that trade receives 
adequate Government assistance. 
If, however, the United States fol- 
lov^ the example of England, mind- 
ful not only of the old times when 
Britain gave such monopolistic priv- 
ileges to her ships but of her course 
in recent years when she practically 
gave Uie great steamers 'Xusitania" 
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and ''Mauritania" to the Cunard 
Line, because the fear was upon her 
that thus alone could she maintain 
her dominance in the North Atlantic 
where American capital had just 
taken control of a great fleet which 
it was operating chiefly under for- 
eign flags, and as was done in 1920 
when tihe Government of Britain 
furnished its exporters with millions 
of money to carry the credits which 
it was necessary to extend if her 
merchants were to secure needed 
foreign business and, as happened a 
year later when £10,000,000 addi- 
tional was appropriated by the Gov- 
ernment to enable the coal of Eng- 
land to oust the coal of the United 
States from the West Indian markets 
which we had held so long and even 
to enter ports of the United States 
itself and undersell the American 
product there — ^then the United 
States by legislation will enable the 
Americans to purchase and sail these 
ships and thus from the sale of these 
vessels furnish the funds to pay for 
the direct aid needed in their opera- 
tion. 

First Permanent Results 

In this connection it should never 
be overlooked that, in order for 
American ships to take a fair share 
of the American commerce now being 
carried by foreign craft, these Amer- 
ican ships must carry the cargoes^ at a 
lower rate than the foreign vessels 
will carry them. 

Thus the first and permanent re- 
sult of legislation which enables 



American ships to compete with the 
foreigner in this business will be a 
reduction in freight rates below the 
figure which tl^ foreigner other- 
wise would fix; and the saving to 
the people in money paid out for 
transportation will many times re- 
pay the expenses incident to this 
competition. 

But, neither this saving nor the vast 
American industry which will result 



from the operation of these ships, 
meaning as it does the emplo)mient of 
thousands of men aboard vessels, the 
employment of thousands of other 
men in the yards where these ves- 
sels must be repaired and their suc- 
cessors built, and the emplo)rment of 
thousands in producing the steel and 
other materials which must go into 
these vessels, is to be compared with 
the greatest result of ajl which is the 
increased foreign market that our 
ships thus will enable American man- 
ufacturers to secure, and by so en- 
abling producers to dispose of their 
surpluses keep American workmen, 
farmers, manufacturers and mechan- 
ics constantly employed. 

No Lack of Caryo 

The claim so often made that it is 
inconsistent to attempt to build up a 
merchant marine while we have a pro- 
tective tariff designed, as these crit- 
ics say, to prevent commerce between 
this country and other nations has, of 
course, absolutely no excuse for being 
advanced here because, r^;ardless of 
the merits or demerits of our pro- 
tective system, the figures of last year 
show that we furnished business for 
127,301,777 net tons of shipping en- 
gaged in our foreign trade, or much 
more than would have sufficed to keep 
all of our American ships steadily 
empjoyed if we had been allowed to 
take this business. 

Therefore, it is not a case where 
we lack the cargoes necessary to fill 
our ships; it is merely a question of 
enabling our ships to get a fair share 
of the carrying business which the 
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cargoes produced or owned by Amer- 
icans constantly furnish. 

When the people of this country 
comprehend that the same reasons 
which compelled England, Germany 
and Japan to give vast and direct Gov- 
ernment aids to their vessels in order 
for them to become established in 
foreign trade, apply to the merchant 
marine of the United States; wlien 
they understand that shipping is not 
primarily an end but a means of se- 
curing markets for those surplus prod- 
ucts which if left on our hands must 
bring such terriffic losses to our pro- 
ducers and our workmen, there will 
be no hesitation in passing the legis- 
lation now proposed, which is but the 
modern form of assistance that our 
First Congress, on the reconunendation 
of President Washington and Secre- 
tary Thomas Jefferson, so promptly 
and efficiently provided. 

By so doing Congress will have 
opened the one way by which the 
citizens of the United States as a 
whole can be compensated for the 
vast investment they have made in 
our great merchant fleet. 
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War On The Nation's Pests 



FOOD and necessary materials 
worth $1,500,000,000 are destroy- 
ed each year in the United States by 
insects and bugs, according to scientists 
in the biological sections of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Engaging in a continuous battle with 
man, insects up to now have been win- 
ning, spoiling and destroying food, 
clodiing and other necessities in such 
great measure as to make the losses of 
the great war seem small by compari- 
son. 

In the Department of Agriculture a 
y small army of specialists in insect lore 
are devoting their lives practically to 
carrying on a nation-wide battle against 
minute pests. The department now is 
preparing an educational campaign to 
line up every person in the United 
States in the war against insects. Farm- 
ers, the city housewife, carpenters, 
doctors, librarians, clerks and men and 
women in every occupation are to be 
enlisted in the campaign. If successful 
it will mean the saving annually of 
thousands of tons of wheat, cotton,' 
clothing and even wooden buildings 
from destruction by the enemy, the 
Government scientists say. 

The enemy is made up of the boll 
weevil, the household ant, the ordinary 
fly, worms that eat books, magazines 
and newspapers, moths, crickets and 
carpenter bugs. 

School children and professors and 



teachers in scientific institutions and 
universities are to be asked to aid in 
the campaign which is intended to be 
the beginning of a popular war against 
insect pests. The war may have to be 
carried on for years, it may even be 
waged for a centuiy, but man can win 
against the insects if everybody enlists 
for the struggle, the scientists say. 

The war may tend to reduce the cost 
of living, since millions of bushels of 
wheat and other foods are destroyed 
annually by insects, the Agriculture De- 
partment's records slf^. Insects at- 
tack wheat and nearly*ml kinds of grain 
in the elevators of the West, not only 
destroying food but indirectly causing 
fires and other disasters which increase 
the losses. 

In the nation's libraries and muse- 
ums, worms are destroying books and 
priceless documents which never can 
be replaced. 

In some sections of the country cer- 
tain varieties of ants eat away the 
foundations of houses costing many 
thousands of dollars, causing the build- 
ings to collapse, sometimes killing the 
occupants. 

• The activities of the boll worm in 
spoiling the cotton crop are familiar to 
everyone. 

Bugs and worms every year destroy 
enough potatoes to feed the occupants 
of New York State. There is no food 
and few necessary raw materials that 



are not attacked by insects, officials say, 
to an extent that causes the nation 
losses totalling millions a year. 

Moths alone are blamed for destroy- 
ing enough cloth every year to clothe 
half the residents of New England. 
These inroads tend to make higher 
the price of cloth and clothing. 

IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT INCREASED 

Pig iron production in February 
amounted to 1,630,000 tons, compared 
to 1,639,000 tons the month before and 
1,937,000 tons in February last year. 
The February daily average output was 
58,214 tons, compared to 53,063 tons 
in January, and was the highest daily 
average production since February a 
year ago. 

Steel ingot production passed the 
2,000,000 mark for the first time in 
twelve months. The February output 
was 2,069,000 tons in 28 days, against 
only 1,892,000 tons in the 31 days of 
January. The unfilled orders of the 
United States Steel Corporation 
showed a further decline of 101,000 
tons, giving a total at the end of Feb- 
ruary of 4,141,000 tons. The trade 
does not appear to regard this decrease 
as an unfavorable sign but indicating 
that United States steel is increasing its 
capacity in operation. Conditions are 
not yet sufficiently stabilized to induce 
a large volume of forward orders. 

Prices of iron and steel, in common 
with all other metals, tended to decline 
in February. Many of these products 
are now below the pre-war level. 
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An Outstanding Convention 

National Association of Manufacturers planning for the largest 
meeting in its history at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in New York, 
May 8, 9 and 10, with many Convention innovations scheduled 



DETERMINED efforts to co- 
ordinate the energies of gov- 
ernment and financial and in- 
dustrial interests in solving the critical 
necessities of domestic and foreign 
business will be made by the National 
Association of Manufacturers at the 
twenty-seventh annual convention, 
which will be held on May 8, g and lo 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 

Practically all of the outstanding 
problems before the government and 
industry will be taken up in detail and 
at length and the discussions will range 
from tariff, taxation, open shop, bonus, 
shipping, strikes, banking, finance, to 
the industrial health and condition of 
individual communities and individual 
industries. 

John E. Edgerton, president of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, is devoting himself particularly to 
making this the outstanding convention 
in the history of the organization. He 
is laying plans now to have the attend- 
ance the largest in the history of the 
meetings and already from various sec- 
tions of the country come promises of 
the assembling of large numbers of 
manufacturers who will come in 
groups. Some of these sectional 
groups are already making arrange- 
ments to come by special train, and 
are entering upon a good natured riv- 
alry to bring record crowds from the 
particular localities. As Mr. Edgerton 
is the first man south of Mason and 
Dixon's Line to be elected president 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, a tremendous interest al- 
ready has been shown throughout the 
South, and particularly Tennessee, in 
the coming convention. It is confi- 
dently believed now that a larger per- 
centage of the members of the Asso- 
ciation will be in attendance at the 
coming convention, than at any other 
meeting. 

Several innovations in convention 
offerings will be announced within the 



next two weeks. In a general way, 
the convention is divided into seven 
outstanding sessions. The delegates 
will assemble on Monday morning and 
afternoon May 8. Most of the day will 
be devoted to this formality and with 
getting acquainted or coming into 
touch with friends from the various 
sections. The evening of Monday, 
May 8 will be devoted to a Foreign 
Trade Session, which will be addressed 
by several men whose reputations on 
national and international subjects are 
world-wide. The whole general situa- 
tion will be presented and at the con- 
clusion of the addresses there will be 
discussion of the whole subject, with 
a committee to analyze the suggestions 
and facts presented and make recom- 
mendations on the outstanding advice 
given. It is believed that the evening 
will provide an excellent opportunity 
and valuable material for a strong reso- 
lution that will be drawn with the view 
to helping the Association and the 
government. 

On Tuesday morning there will be 
an important session devoted to the 
work and influence of the national 
trade associations of the country. This 
will give a bird's-eye view of the trade 
association situation throughout every 
section and it ^till be of unusual inter- 
est to the business men following the 
recent reports of Herbert Hoover and 
Attorney-General Daugherty on the 
scope and limitations of trade associa- 
tions. This session, it is expected, will 
be presided over by a member of the 
cabinet and it will be participated in by 
representatives from every national in- 
dustrial organization in the country. 
Already more than fifty such organi- 
zations have signified their intention of 
sending delegates. Results of far- 
reaching benefit are expected and the 
greatest interest has already been evi- 
denced in it in official circles in Wash- 
ington. 

On Tuesday afternoon there will be 
numerous addresses by speakers of 



wide prominence, and a series of reso- 
lutions taking up many phases of busi- 
ness conditions, will be presented for ^\ 
open discussion by the members pres- ^ 
ent and for adoption by the convention. 
Numerous suggestions have already 
been submitted by the members in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and it is be- 
lieved this session will prove one of the 
most fruitful of its character ever held 
in connection with a business or trade 
gathering. The personal and direct in- 
terest of every member of the Associa- 
tion is appealed to for this session in 
order to produce strong, powerful, 
appealing resolutions which will mean 
something for business and industry. 

On Tuesday evening there will be 
the annual banquet, which will be pre- 
sided over by Mr. Edgerton. James A. 
Emery, of Washington, whose repu- 
tation as a toastmaster is nation-wide, 
will serve in this capacity. Speakers 
for the occasion will be announced 
later. 

On Wednesday morning and after- 
noon there will be other addresses on 
industrial and business topics of the 
day with a general sununary and sur- 
vey that will be of immense value to 
the manufacturers in all industries. 

On Wednesday night an innovation 
is offered through the courtesy of the ^ 
United States Bureau of Foreign and W 
Domestic Commerce. This will be the 
presentation of "Industrial America" 
on the moving picture screen. It will 
be the first official public showing of the 
industrial motion pictures being made 
by the Department of Commerce of the 
industries throughout the country. The 
picture program will be a composite 
picture, made up from the best scenes 
that are now being obtained. Along 
with the exhibition there will be an 
address on the motion picture industry. 
An invitation has already been extend- 
ed to Will Hays, who has just resigned 
from the office of Postmaster General 
to accept the task of directing the entire 
film industr}% to make an address. 
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The Coal Strike Set For April 

Industry and the general public have little to fear, it is made 
clear, because, in the event of a complete stoppage of production 
from union mines, non-union mines would nearly supply demand 



■% O ^^^^ ^^^ National Coal Associa- 
1^ tion, by charter limitation, has 
nothing to do with wage scales or 
labor negotiations, the writer will make 
no comment upon the labor policies of 
the operators either in the union fields 
or the non-union fields, or upon that 
of the United Mine Workers. He will 
endeavor in this article to state only 
such salient facts in relation to the pros- 
pective coal strike of April i as are of 
concern to the consumer of coal. More- 
over, it should be clearly understood 
that the writer is speaking of condi- 
tions in the bituminous cckeJ industry 
only and not with respect to the anthra- 
cite situation. 

So far as the issues involved in the 
prospective strike have been stated by 
the representatives of the United Mine 
Workers they are of two classes. One 
concerns the method by which the new 
agreement is to be worked out and the 
other concerns the scale of wages in 
effect after April first. Representatives 
of the United Mine Workers are in- 
sisting that unless there is a conference 
at which the entire Central Competi- 
tive Field is represented no wage 
agreement shall be reached in any 
other way ; they have also declared that 
they will accept no reduction in wages 
from the scale now in effect. 

It is already apparent that the Gen- 
eral Executive Board of the United 
Mine Workers is not going to be able 
9 to hold the miners of individual dis- 
tricts back from reaching agreements 
with their own operators without wait- 
ing for a conference of the combined 
Central Competitive Field. The Illi- 
nois miners are in communication with 
the operators of that State w'ith a view 
to a State conference; the miners and 
operators of Northern West Virginia 
have fixed a date for a conference for 
their district. The Southwestern 
States have announced that they will no 
longer parley through the Central 
Competitive Field, but will adopt their 
own agreements. In other districts 
movements are well under way looking 
to separate district agreements. 

An attempt to make it appear that 
the whole principle of collective bar- 
gaining is involved in the question 
of a combined conference for the en- 



Written etpeciallff for Amebican Industbies 

By J. D. A. MORROW 
Vioe-President, National Coal Aflflociatioii 

tire Central Competitive Field is 
only a way of .befogging the issue 
and of distracting ^e attention of 
the public from the more fimdamen- 
tal question at issue, which is the 
justification for the present high 
wage scales in the bituminous cmI 
industry. 

In considering the second demand of 
the mine workers, that for the main- 
tenance of the present wage scale, it is 



OFFICIALS of the United 
Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica issued an order March 21 
in New York City directing 
600,000 miners in the bitumin- 
ous and anthracite coal fields 
to stop work at midnight, 
March 31, when the agreement 
with the operators expired. 

The order set forth that the 
representatives of the miners 
have been unable to obtain co- 
operation from the coal opera- 
tors in a discussion or adjust- 
ments of the issues. John L. 
Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, gave out the 
order after a loi^^ conference 
with anthracite operators. The 
strike call was placed in the 
mails from the union's head- 
quarters at Indianapolis simul- 
taneously with it» issuance in 
New York. 

As ''American Industries" 
goes to press efforts are being 
made to induce President 
Harding to summon both sides 
to a conference to bring about 
a settlement or agreement not 
to strike. 



well for readers to remember that the 
wage contract now in force in the union 
fields, which dates from April i, 1920, 
and runs to March 31, 1922, was made 
as a result of the award of the United 
States Bituminous Coal Commission 
following the strike of 1919. This con- 
tract carries the highest scale of wages 
ever known in the bituminous coal in- 
dustry. It represents an increase of 
approximately 40 per cent even above 



the scale in effect at the signing of the 
armistice. During the active business 
of 1920 non-union fields were com- 
pelled to pay practically identical wages 
with those in the union fields, but when 
industrial activity fell off in 1921 min- 
ers in the non-union fields accepted 
gradual readjustments of their wages 
downward to keep pace with the fall 
in tfie cost of living and the change in 
industrial conditions. As a result of 
that policy the union fields are to-day 
operating under contracts which require 
them to pay as a standard wage approx- 
imately $7.50 a day for day men and 
tonnage rates in proportion, while in 
different non-union fields the rates for 
day men are $4.50 per day and even 
less and the tonnage rate is such as to 
enable a miner to earn around $5.00 a 
day. 

Labor constitutes practically 68 per 
cent of the total cost of producing bim- 
minous coal at the present time. It 
will be seen, therefore, that with the 
material reductions that have been made 
in wage scales in non-union fields, the 
total cost of producing coal in those 
districts has been so much reduced that 
operators of non-union mines are able 
to undersell producers in the union 
fields. Consequently consiuners have 
transferred much of their business to 
the lower cost non-union districts; 
many of the union fields have operated 
only a few days a month, to the obvious 
hardship of both employers and em- 
ployes. If the United Mine Workers 
were able to carry out their declared 
policy of maintaining existing scales in 
union fields the result would be a per- 
petuation of the present serious com- 
petitive advantage of the non-union 
fields and the continuation of slack 
work and low earnings in the union 
districts. 

Miners' wages constitute the only 
class of wages of any important in- 
dustry which have not already been 
subject to readjustment downward 
from the post-war leveL Represen- 
tatives of the union have failed to 
advance any reason why their rates 
of pay should not be subject to the 
same sort of readjustment to which 
wages in other industries have had 
to submit. 
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The consumer of coal is primarily 
interested in the question how his abil- 
ity to obtain coal is likely to be affected 
if the strike develops. In reaching an 
answer to that question two considera- 
tions are of primary importance. The 
first is, how much coal will be pro- 
duced even after the strike is declared ; 
the second is, how great are the exist- 
ing stocks of coal on which consumers 
can draw if their regular supply is shut 
off? 

Not all bituminous coal is produced 
in organized territory. Approximately 
62 per cent of the normal output of 
soft coal comes from union mines and 
38 per cent from non-union mines. 
Moreover, except for the great States 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and the 
coal producing area of the Southwest, 
union and non-union mines are found 
within easy competitive radius of each 
other. The majority of the Pennsyl- 
vania mines are union but there is a 
very large non-union capacity in the 
State. On the other hand, while a large 
part of West Virginia is union, there is 
even more non-union capacity in that 
State. The Northeastern part of the 
United States, which is the great in- 
dustrial section, can be reached from 
non-union producing coal territories 
without excessively long railroad hauls. 

The greatest output of bituminous 
coal reached in any year was the 579.- 
000,000 tons production of 1918. The 
capacity of the mines of the country 
is far in excess of the maximum pro- 
duction and is variously estimated to 
run from 750,000,000 to 900,000,000 
tons a year. This excess capacity is 
found both in union and non-union 
fields. On the basis of an estimated 
total annual capacity of 776,000,000 
tons for both union and non-union 
mines, which is a very conservative es- 
timate, the capacity of non-union mines, 
based on their actual performance in 
the past, is but little short of 300,000,- 
000 tons a year, or 6,000,000 tons a 
week. That is, in case of the union 
mines shutting down on April first, 
non-union mines have a capacity of 
turning out no less than 6,000.000 tons 
of coal a week, a capacity which would 
be rapidly developed to the utmost. 

On the first of January, 1922, 
stocks of bituminous coal in the 
United States were estimated by 
the Geological Survey at 47,500,000 
tons. Since the middle of January 
production has been running at a 
high figure, reaching a maximum of 
11,000,000 tons in the week ended 
March 11. As current consumption 
is running little, if any, above 8,000,- 
000 tons a week, it is obvious that 
large amounts of bituminous coal are 
being added week by week to the 
stocks on hand. It seems safe to say 
that by April first stocks of bitumin- 
ous coal in the United States will be 



appreciably larger than the maxi- 
mum previous amoimt of 63,000,000 
tons. • 

In estimating Ijolv long these stocks 
will serve to make good any deficiency 
caused by a strike, two circumstances 
must be borne in mind. In the first 
place a certain amount of bituminous 
coal must at all times be in the hands 
of consumers at their boiler plants or 
in the yards of retail dealers, to serve 
as a sort of current working coal capi- 
tal. Acute hardship would result if 
stocks dropped below these figures. If 
25,000,000 tons of the 65,000,000 tons 
of stocks be regarded as such working 
capital, there remains 40,000,000 tons 
out of which to make good any defi- 
ciency in output caused by the strike. 

It cannot be assumed that this sur- 
plus coal is uniformly distributed; 
some communities and some individ- 
uals in all communities are well sup- 
plied, while other communities and 
other individuals may have a less ade- 
quate supply. Individuals or localities 
may feel the pinch of a coal shortage, 
while there is still for the country as a 
whole a generous supply on hand. Even 
allowing for these facts, however, it is 
obvious that the existing stock of bitu- 
minous coal is sufficient to tide over a 
considerable period of reduced pro- 
duction. 

It is probable that the consumption 
of bituminous ccmiI after April first 
will not much, it any, exceed seven 
and a half million tons per week. In 
the case of a strike at the anthracite 
mines there will be approximately a 
million tons per week of steam sizes of 



anthracite which will have to be re- 
placed by bituminous coal. It is well 
known, however, that the anthracite 
mines have in storage somewhere be- 
tween two and three million tons of 
steam sizes, which can be drawn upon 
in case of need. But if we assume that 
bituminous coal from stocks must make 
good a deficit of two or two and a half 
million tons per week, it will be seen 
that the forty million tons of available 
stocks will effectually safeguard the 
country from any serious bituminous 
coal shortage for many weeks to come. ^ 

We may sum up the situation as ^> 
follows : In case of a complete stop- 
page of production from union mines 
the output of non-union mines would 
supply three-fourths of the current 
demand for bituminous coal. Stocks 
of coal on hand by April first will be 
sufficiently large to make good the 
deficiency in output for many weeks. 

The obvious lack of harmony in the 
ranks of the United Mine Workers 
makes it improbable that all union ter- 
ritory will be closed down for any con- 
siderable time. The prospect is that 
local agreements will be reached which 
will be followed by the opening of 
mines in individual territories and the 
output of bituminous coal will rapidly 
return to normal. Under such cir- 
cumstances it would seem to be the 
part of wisdom for consumers to make 
reasonable preparation for an interrup- 
tion of the bituminous coal supply, but, 
on the other hand, there is no reason to 
anticipate any such shortage of supply 
as will result in serious hardship or 
justify a panicky market. 



Educating Paper Makers 



THAT the paper industry of the 
United States and Canada has 
paid nearly $40,000 as merely a prep- 
aratory step toward the education of 
the employes in 4he mills will be the 
announcement made at the forty-fifth 
annual convention of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, to be held 
in New York City, April 10 to 14, 
when a campaign will be inaugurated 
among the paper manufacturers for 
the organization of technical classes in 
paper making in their mills. 

The industry has expended $40,000 
merely in the preparation and editing 
of the text-book material which will 
be used in teaching the mill employes. 
The cost of publishing five volumes of 
text-books and the expense of instruc- 
tion will be added to the initial ex- 
pense, but the result will probably be 
the most elaborate system of educa- 
tion ever formulated by any industry 
for its employes. The classes are to 
be formed only of those already in the 
mills, and trade schools to train boys 



for the industry are not part of the 
program. 

At the coming convention the first 
steps will be taken toward an organ- ^ 
ized campaign of actual education M 
among the mills. Some mills have ac- 
tually started the courses before the 
text-books are completed, and methods 
will be recommended for such instruc- 
tion through extension courses. 

A report now being compiled of the 
present status of the educational move- 
ment will be presented by George E. 
Williamson of Mittineague, Mass., 
president of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry, which, 
in cooperation with the technical men 
of Canada, has organized this educa- 
tion campaign. A preliminary report 
has already been prepared by J. C. 
Wright, Assistant Director of Indus- 
trial Education of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, which ana- 
lyzes the individual courses needed by 
any employe in a paper mill to pre- 
pare him for promotion. 
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American Valuation and Retailers 

When skilled labor is casting about $5. a week in Germany and 
$5. a day in the United States, it does not take much figuring 
to see that American industries are bound to suffer in competition 



^ TN considering the pending tariff bill 
I each industry or business is, of 
course, inclined to study the sub- 
ject from its own standpoint. There 
can be no doubt in the mind of any- 
body who has studied the situation that 
unless we have a tariff that fairly rep- 
resents the difference between produc- 
tion costs here and production costs 
abroad manufacturers in this countiy 
generally will be unable to compete witfi 
foreign goods. Let us see who will 
benefit from such a situation. 

It goes without saying that the 
manufacturer unable to compete with 
foreign goods will not benefit for the 
reason that his factories will be closed 
or operated at best only on part time. 
No manufacturer can succeed when his 
factory is not operating nor can he suc- 
ceed very well if his factory is only 
operating on part time. The wage- 
earners that he employs will not be 
benefited for the reason that many of 
them will not have their jobs. The 
local merchants in the locality, of 
course, will not be benefited because if 
we reduce the buying power of the 
wage earners in any locality they can- 
not purchase goods from the mer- 
chants. It is, therefore, generally con- 
ceded that any industrial center, that 
is, any center dependent upon manu- 
facturing industry, would not be bene- 
fited by lack of proper protection to 
American industry. For example : the 
y City of Schenectady, N. Y., is largely 
dependent upon two industries. When- 
ever the working forces in those indus- 
tries are reduced, whatever may be the 
cause, the local merchants in that city 
immediately suffer. On the other 
hand, when the industry is running full 
force things are prosperous in that lo- 
cality. This has happened time and 
again. It is needless to say that that 
city is for a tariff. 

It follows, therefore, that unless 
America gets an adequate protective 
tariff, industrial centers engaged in 
manufacturing goods that can be pro- 
duced abroad will suffer materially be- 
cause of the reduced buying power of 
the individuals engaged in the various 
industries. 

That American manufacturers are 
unable to compete with German manu- 
facturers is manifest from the fact that 



Written especially for Ambbican Industbibs 
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skilled laborers in Germany at the pres- 
ent time are receiving not to exceed $5 
per week, whereas skilled laborers in 
the United States are asking about $5 
per day for the same work. This 
means that the living conditions in the 
United States for wage earners are on 
a much higher plane than like living 
conditions abroad. 

Striking examples of what cheaply 
made German goods means to Ameri- 
can industry are given in shares al- 
most everywhere in the country. Take 
two thermos bottles, look very much the 
same. The one, made in Germany, 
represents a manufacturing cost of 8.5 
cents, American money, and is laid 
down in this country for 12.2 cents. 
The other, manufactured in this coun- 
try, represents a production cost of 
$1.01, or ten times the cost of the im- 
ported bottle. The same comparison is 
true with two watt-meters, one 
made in Germany with German labor 
and the other made in the United 
States with United States labor. These 
two watt-meters are similar and serve 
precisely the same puipose. The Ger- 
man watt-meter was purchased at 
wholesale in Germany for 300 marks 
which was equivalent in United States 
money on November i, 1921, to about 
$1.50 (the mark being worth on that 
date about one-half of one cent). The 
wholesale selling price of the Amer- 
ican watt-meter in the United States 
is $8. The difference is due entirely 
to the difference in the amount of 
wages paid in the two countries and 
depreciation of the foreign currency. 

Suppose that a certain locality was 
dependent largely upon the success of 
a watt-meter manufacturing establish- 
ment. Unless an adequate duty were 
imposed upon the German watt-meter 
the American establishment would go 
out of business and the merchants in 
that locality would suffer because the 
employes would be out of work and 
unable to buy from the local retail 
merchants. While this process was go- 
ing on a very few large mail order 
houses doubtless would prosper because 
they would purchase foreign goods in 
large quantities at low prices and would 
sell to some of the large customer^ of 
the local retail merchants through a 
catalogue at prices much lower than 



those that could be offered by the re- 
tail merchants. The fact is, that the 
failure to provide an adequate tariff 
results in a great benefit to a very few 
of the big merchants but in a tremen- 
dous loss to the average merchant 
throughout the country. 

The case of two knives illustrated 
the enormous profit made by the big 
importing houses on German cutlery. 
One knife was purchased in Germany 
for 9 American cents. The other made 
by the same company in Germany was 
purchased from a big Chicago import- 
ing department store for $5. 

In enacting any tariff law it is neces- 
sary to impose some duties in respect 
to value. These duties are known as 
ad valorem duties. They affect about 
12 per cent of our total importations. 
Other duties are based upon quantity, 
that is, at so much per pound, yard, 
etc., and are known as specific duties. 

Due to the depreciation of the Ger- 
man mark it is impracticable and im- 
possible to impose an adequate ad va- 
lorem duty upon goods manufactured 
in Germany without making the rate 
so high as to make it prohibitive 
against other cotmtries. Take the 
illustration of the watt-meter. If 
the duty were imposed upon the for- 
eign selling value of $1.50 (as would 
be the case under existing law), and 
the rate were fixed at 50 per cent, the 
duty would only be 75 cents because 
50 per cent of $1.50 is 75 cents. This 
duty would be entirely inadequate to 
permit the American industry to con- 
tinue its business and employ its labor. 
If the duty were imposed upon the 
American wholesale selling price, on 
the other hand, at the same rate, it 
would amount to $4 instead of 75 cents 
4)ecause 50 per cent of $8 (the Ameri- 
can wholesale price) is $4. This would 
give some protection to the American 
industry. 

The pending tariff bill in order to 
meet the present situation proposed to 
impose ad valorem duties upon the 
American wholesale value instead of 
the foreign wholesale value. That is 
what American valuation means and its 
real purpose is to make it possible to 
impose a fair and equitable tariff in 
respect to German importations at a 
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rate which will not be prohibitive 
against other countries. Suppose in the 
above mentioned case that England also 
made a watt-meter which sold in Eng- 
land at wholesale for $3 instead of 
$1.50, the price in Germany. This may 
be about the relation between the cost 
of English goods and the cost of Ger- 
man goods to-day. (England has al- 
ready passed a tariff act using her home 
value as a basis to protect her indus- 
tries against German importations. ) An 
ad valorem duty of 50 per cent based 
upon the American selling price would 
make the landed cost of fiie English 
meter $7 or $1 less than the price here, 
so that it could compete with the Amer- 
ican product. In order to get an ade- 
quate duty upon the German product 
based upon the foreign value die rate 
would have to be at least 300 per cent. 
Such a rate would put England out of 
the game. She could not compete with 
Germany in selling her meters in this 
country. Germany is not indebted to 
the United States. England is. The 
American valuation plan, therefore, will 
give England an opportunity to com- 
pete with Germany in this country and 
give her also an opportunity to pay her 
debts here. 

There is another thing about the 
American valuation plan which is im- 
portant and that is that it makes ad 



valorem duties operate the same as 
specific duties. If the oJ valorem rate 
is applied upon the American whole- 
sale value the duty will be the same in 
dollars, regardless of the country from 
which the importation is made. If, on 
the other hand, the ad valorem rate be 
applied on the foreign wholesale value 
those countries with the lowest produc- 
tion costs or whose currencies have de- 
preciated to the greatest extent would 
pay the smallest amount for the privi- 
lege of selling their products in this 
country. 

If the American valuation plan be not 
adopted what will be suggested to take 
the place of it that will meet the pres- 
ent situation and keep the American 
factories running? Retail merchants 
are more dependent on the buying pow- 
er of American producers, including 
wage earners, than on any other class 
of people. No merchant, other than 
the very large importing houses, can 
hope to gain anything by advocating a 
policy that tends to put the American 
producers out of business and reduce 
the buying power of their own cus- 
tomers. Not every retail merchant can 
become a small order house for the pur- 
pose of selling commodities produced 
abroad. If they could and did there 
would be few indeed to whom such 
products could be sold because th6 buy- 



ing power of the American public 
would be so reduced that there would 
not be enough customers to go around. 

Such manufacturers, due very large- 
ly, we believe, to the delay in passing 
the pending tariff bill, are already pur- 
chasing factories in Germany with the 
expectation of producing goods there 
with cheap foreign labor to be sold in 
the United States. It is quite possible 
that a few manufacturers might make 
a fair return on their investment by 
producing in this manner but their em- 
ployes in this country in the meantime ^'^ 
are left without employment and if % 
every manufacturer followed this ex- 
ample the buying power here would be 
materially reduced and the bu)ring pow- 
er in Germany materially increased. 

It is for the merchants of this coun- 
try to determine for themselves whether 
they desire to increase the buying pow- 
er here or to increase it in some foreign 
country. It would seem to go without 
saying that it is for the benefit of mer- 
chants generally to have the buying 
power increased here rather than to 
have it increased abroad, because right 
here in the United States live their best 
customers and in the great majority of 
cases their only customers. For these 
reasons it behooves every retail mer- 
chant, to get back of the Fordney tariff 
bill and ask for its early enactment. 



Lumbemieii To Meet 



The annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers' Association 
will be held in Chicago, April 4 and 5 
and the American Lumber Congress, 
April 6 and 7. 

Lumber manufacturers from every 
producing region in the United States 
will take part in the first event of the 
week, while the American Lumber 
Congress will attract those who are in- 
terested in all phrases of the lumber 
business, and especially the retail deal- 
ers. The latter event will be a gen- 
eral get-together meeting of all who 
are interested in wood. 

It is considered particularly fortu- 
nate from the lumbermen's standpoint 
that they will be in Chicago during th^ 
same week that a large number of the 
most prominent construction contrac- 
tors, builders, material manufacturers 
and architectural engineers in the Unit- 
ed States will gather to attend sessions 
of the national building conference un- 
der the auspices of the National Fed- 
eration of Construction Industries. 

All the delegates will be interested in 
the proceedings of each of these indus- 
trial groups, and the joint meeting, 
which will be in the form of a dinner 



given by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers* Association to its own mem- 
bership and the members of the other 
two associations, will be made notable 
by a program of speeches which, in all 
probability, will include Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover,. Senator Medill Mc- 
Cormick and other men of national 
prominence. 

The National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers' Association will celebrate at its 
Chicago meeting the twentieth year of 
continuous organized activity. Many 
problems confront the industry, and 
important matters of policy will be 
discussed and decided at the coming 
annual meeting. 

One of the most interesting and im- 
portant matters to be considered by 
the lumbermen will be the policy of 
the industry in relation to its national 
advertising campaign. The lumber 
manufacturing industry as a whole 
started in on this work just a year 
ago, and its purpose was to acquaint 
the public with the real truth about 
the industry and to allay prejudice and 
apathy in the public mind, due to lack 
of specific information. 



TRADE FAIR IN POLAND 

The 1922 Eastern Fair in Poland 
will be held from September 5 to 15, 
at Lwow (Lemberg). The object of 
these fairs is to make Lwow a dis- 
tributing base for eastern trade ex- 
pansion which is made possible by the 
favorable location of Lwow. At the 
last annual fair there were 1,500 ex- 
hibitors, almost 500,000 visitors and 
the business transacted amounted to 
26,000,000,000 Polish marks. In the A 
1922 fair special consideration will be ~ 
given to space for foreign exhibitors. 
The American Polish Chamber of 
Commerce, 953 Third Avenue, New 
York City, is prepared to answer all 
inquiries concerning this fair. 



COAL PRODUCTION LARGE 

Coal production continued to increase 
during the second month of the year. 
Even with the smaller number of work- 
ing days the output of bituminous coal 
was 3,000,000 tons greater than in 
January. This increase was in re- 
sponse to the demand for consumers' 
stocks in case of prolonged labor diffi- 
culties. Prices were slightly lower. 

Gasoline production in January, the 
latest figure available, was the highest 
for the last eight months. Consump- 
tion showed a seasonal drop. 
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lining Up Our Silent Salesmen 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is deoeloping industrial 
motion pictures for world-wide distribution in order to emphasize 
the worth of American products to all the workers of the world 

Written especially for Amebican Industries 

By MORTON F. LEOPOLD 
Engineer in charge of Motion Pictore Activities, U. S« Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 



THE old proverb of "Seeing is 
believing" is beinjg brought to a 
point of realization more each 
day through the medium of the motion 
picture film. For educational purposes 
its value is proving inestimable. The 
success of promoting foreign trade by 
the use of the film has been fully real- 
ized by foreign countries for the past 
few years and several of the larger 
European countries at this time are us- 
ing this means of acquainting pbople 
throughout the world with the products 
and methods of manufacture of that 
country's various industries. 

One of the things that is nearest the 
heart of Secretary Hoover is the pro- 
moting of our foreign trade, and the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Conunerce clearly appreciates the 
fact that to promote foreign trade, in 
these modem times, it must bring to 
bear the best results of modern science. 
Probably none of these has advanced 
to a greater stage of efficiency in the 
past few years than has the motion 
picture film. 

With the nations of the world again 
in competition for world trade and the 
United States endeavoring not only to 
find inunediate markets for the surplus 
production of this country, but also to 
establish trade relationship that will 
develop international amity and stable 
commerce, the United States Bureau 
of Mines and the United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
have joined hands for the development 
of the story of American industry, as 
shown by the motion picture. Mislead- 
ing stories regarding American indus- 
tries have led consumers in foreign 
markets to have an entirely erroneous 
conception of the United States as a 
manufacturing center. Uncle Sam is 
now going before the peoples of the 
world and say to them, "Here you can 
see the real truth about American man- 
ufacturing plants and the way the oper- 
ators in those plants, in the factories 
and mills and mines and shops spend 
their days. I can guarantee that these 
are true pictures of how American 
goods are produced." 

This great trade promotion drive by 



the government is not going to give 
Congress even one little tremor of con- 
cern about expense, for it is not going 
to cost Uncle Sam one dollar. The 



Morton F. Loopold 

manufacturers of the United States 
whose plants and products are shown 
in the film are individually to bear the 
expense of that particular film, and they 
are already shouting glee that they 
have been introduced to the cheapest 
possible method of making their plants 
and products known on a world-wide 
scale. The Bureau of Mines of the 
Department of the Interior has been 
carrying on work of this character for 
the past three years, in cooperation 
with various manufacturers of mining 
equipment, and it has proved most sat- 
isfactory, both from an educational 
point of view and also to the compan- 
ies that have cooperated. Many com- 
panies whose product is not connected 
with mining, approached the Bureau of 
Mines, in regard to cooperating in the 
production of a film showing its prod- 
ucts, but the bureau being authorized 
only to gather and disseminate inform- 
ation pertaining to the mining industry, 
it was impossible to cooperate with 
these companies. These inquiries 
reached such large numbers that the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines ap- 
proached the Director of the Bureau 



of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
with the idea that the two bureaus 
might cooperate in the production and 
distribution of industrial films. 

The cost of the actual photography, 
as well as the expense incurred in the 
making of additional prints of the films, 
is borne by the cooperating company. 
The approximate cost for the produc- 
tion of a three-reel film has usually 
been about four thousand dollars, and 
additional sets of a three-reel film cost 
about one hundred and fifty dollars 
each. 

The procedure in producing an in- 
dustrial film of this kind, in coopera- 
tion with either the Bureau of Mines 
or the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce is as follows : Through 
a cooperative arrangement, M. F. Li- 
poid, the engineer who has been di- 
recting the production of such films for 
the Bureau of Mines for the past three 
years, is now available for this same 
purpose to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Should a com- 
pany express a desire to produce an 
educational film, arrangements are 
made for the engineer to make a visit . 
to the plant in question ; after this iur 
spection, it is possible to furnish tfie 
officials of said company, an estimate 
of the approximate cost of its produc- 
tion. Some plants can show in a one- 
reel film, the essential features of their 
methods of manufacture and products, 
but, in other cases, it requires a three- 
reel film to clearly show. The actual 
direction of the taking of the fihn is 
under his supervision, with the advice 
and assistance of such officials as may 
be designated by the cooperating com- 
pany. 

After the film has been completed 
to the best ability and satisfaction of 
the engineer in charge, and the repre- 
sentative of the cooperating company, 
it is forwarded to Washington where 
it is shown before a board of review, 
consisting of a representative of the 
Bureau of Mines, one from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and a well-known man selected from 
the motion picture industry, who is 
expert in judging the photographic 
quality as well as the presentation of 
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The story of oxyf en 



directed efforts, it should be possible 
to maintain this lead in pictures of' util- 
itarian value to its industries. 

The best recommendation American 
industries can have throughout the 
world is by showing the authentic facts 
and surely no better way can be adopt- 
ed by American industries than by pre- 
senting, the facts regarding their plants 
and methods through the realistic med- 
ium of the motion picture. In this 
way, our foreign neighbors will soon 
learn the true facts regarding our in- 
dustries and products and will come to 
know that when they see before them 
a motion picture film of an American 
industry, that has been produced under 
the direction of a Government bureau, 
they can be assured that every scene 
and title has been carefully edited and 
reviewed by competent government rep- 
resentatives and therefore are true to 
facts to the smallest detail. . 

The engineer in charge of this work 
has recently returned from a visit to 
several of the larger manufacturing 
centers of the country and has inter- 
viewed many officials, who have ex- 
pressed a desire to cooperate with the 
Government in this work. All are of 
the same opinion that the Government 
is offering the industries of the United 
States a splendid opportunity to pro- 
mote foreign trade abroad and to ac- 
quaint the people of our own country 



the subject, but who is not interested 
in the picture. 

After the film has passed the board 
of review, or suggested changes have 
been made, the company is notified of 
the acceptance of the film and the co- 
operating company then decides how 
many prints they desire to furnish for 
distribution. In each case, the main 
title of the film will read as follows : 

This picture is produced under the 

direction of the 

U. S, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

Commerce — in cooperation with 

{Name of Cooperating Company) 

Where the subject shown deals with 
the mineral industries, the words 
"Bureau of Mines" is used in place of 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

The circulation of the film is pro- 
vided for entirely by the Bureaus, both 
in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. Every endeavor will be made to 
provide for a film, the widest possible 
circulation and if a company desires to 
educate the public of certain countries 
in the merits of American-made goods, 
as exemplified in its own products, 
every effort will be made to place these 
films where they will be most effective 
to this end. America leads in the pro- 
duction of motion picture films for 
amusement purposes, and with well- 
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of coal — roadx for the day's work 



with the essential facts regarding its 
industries in a way that has never be- 
fore been attempted. Expressions have 
been received from all sections of the 
country as to the great value of this 
work to American industries, both from 
an educational and financial point of 
view. 

Numerous means have been under- 
taken by the Government in the past 
to promote foreign trade abroad, but 
probably none has ever appealed to the 
industries themselves more than this 
broad-minded policy of promoting trade 



through the medium of the motion pic- 
ture film. It is not only the intention 
of the Government to utilize these in- 
dustrial films for foreign circulation 
but to use them for broad circulation 
throughout the United States. 

It is hoped that with the cooperation 
of American manufacturers in financ- 
ing these films of their plants and prod- 
ucts, it will only be a short time before 
educational institutions, chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade and all civic 
organizations will come to know that, 
should they desire the use of a motion 



picture film for entertainment or edu- 
cational purposes, they may apply to 
the Department of Commerce or De- 
partment of the Interior for the loan 
of a film without cost to them, and 
they will be assured that when the pic- 
ture is projected on the screen it will 
be a true portrayal of the subject shown 
and that its authenticity is backed up 
by the Government. 

From reports received by the Bureau 
of Mines from various companies who 
have cooperated in the production of 
such films during the past two years, 
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it is most gratify- 
ing to learn that 
they have consid- 
ered the invest- 
ment a most pay- 
ing one and all 
have expressed a 
desire to continue 
thi^ cooperation in 
the way of adding 
scenes t o their 
fUms from time to 
time so that the 
subject presented 
will be up-to-date 
in every respect. 
Many films that 
various companies 
have in their pos- 
sesskm» showing 
their plants and 
products, have 
been submitted 

within the past few weeks for the pur- 
pose of determining if they are suitable 
for government use. 

In many cases they have been pro- 
duced solely for advertising purposes 
and the subjects presented do not por- 
tray true stories of either the plants or 
the products nor do they do justice to 
the company itself. In several cases it 
was found that with the expenditure of 
a small amount, the film in question 
could be brought to the standard which 
has been set for these films by the gov- 
ernment before the same can be taken 
for distribution both in this country and 
abroad. 

To bring complete success to this 
undertaking, the government must have 
the hearty cooperation of American in- 
dustries and it is felt that with this co- 
operation it will be but a short time 
before American products will be 
shown throughout the world on the 
screen and all peoples will come to 



Snlplmr walls in Tems 

know of the efficient methods used in 
producing American goods. It will al- 



so bring before the eyes of the world 
the splendid conditions under which 
American labor toils and the work that 
is carried on by our great industries 
for the purpose of making work in the 
plants a pleasure, and what is being 
done to prepare the future generation 
for the great part that America will 
play in the world's trade. 

It is hoped that our industries will 
use every means at their command to 
give the government every cooperation 
in this great undertaking, and by so 
doing America will take her part in 
world trade and will place before the 
eyes of the world the resources at the 
command of this great country. Many 
peoples of the world can neither read 
nor write but they all have eyes and 
it has been fully demonstrated that 
motion picture films carry their mes- 
sage and purpose from our highest 
educational institutions to the wilds of 
Africa. The coming world's fair, to 
be held in South 
America this fall, 
will be a battle 
royal among coun- 
tries for the cap- 
ture of the trade 
of that continent 
and we are in- 
formed that many 
foreign countries 
are at this time 
preparing indus- 
trial motion pic- 
ture films of their 
industries for use, 
not only in South 
America, but 
throughout the 
world. The mo- 
tion picture is a 
force that should 
be used to its 
greatest effect, 
industrially and commercially in all 
possible national efforts. 
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Industrial Picture Conference 

Manufacturers all over the country^ interested in business and 
educational films will meet in Washington this month to devise 
methods for more intelligent production and wider distribution 



REALIZING that the production 
and distribution of industrial 
motion pictures never has been 
brought up to the standard of service 
that is desired and required by the in- 
dustries of the country, the National 
Association of Manufacturers has an- 
nounced the inauguration of a nation- 
wide effort to organize all the indus- 
tries of the country that produce motion 
pictures, for a systematic, centered 
method of distribution that will not only 
cover the country but reach into other 
lands as well. 

John E. Edgerton, president of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, has called a conference for April 
II, at the Willard Hotel, Washington, 
of all manufacturers interested in the 
motion picture as a means of industrial 
education and salesmanship. He is 
assembling the manufacturers primar- 
ily to further the use of motion pictures 
in developing our own markets and our 
knowledge of industry. But, in the 
broader field, he sees an immediate 
necessity for this countiy to develop 
its industrial and sales pictures to the 
very highest point in order to keep 
abreast of other countries in the sweep- 
ing war for conmierce that is being 
carried on by every powerful nation. 
As if the United States was not suffi- 
ciently menaced by the flood of low- 
cost goods from Germany and other 
countries, it is known that within the 
last thirty days England, France and 
Germany have started out to wage a 
most intensive campaign for the com- 
merce of the world, utilizing motion 
pictures to advance the worAiness of 
their own goods as against those from 
the other countries. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers maintains a Motion Picture 
Bureau, which heretofore has directed 
its attention mainly to the free circula- 
tion of educational, safety and indus- 
trial pictures to all parts of the country. 
With this as a nudeus, the association 
will enlarge the scope of the bureau to 
serve all the manufacturers of the 
country, not only in the distribution of 
pictures through the proper channels in 
this country, but also in other countries 
where the missionary work of the Silent 
Salesman is so greatly needed by the 
United States. 

At the Washington Conference, there 
will be addresses by Mr. Edgerton and 



other prominent manufacturers. Dr. 
Julius Klein, director, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, will de- 
scribe the practical work done by his 
bureau in other countries through the 
use of motion pictures and H. Foster 
Bain, director. United States Bureau 
of Mines, will tell of actual accomplish- 
ments of his bureau through the pic- 
tures. Other addresses will be made, 
laying down experiences, some of them 
unfortunate, of the manufacturers with 
their pictures produced at great cost 
but which were practically failures be- 
cause no adequate and systematic meth- 
od of distribution had been provided. 

In explaining the purposes of the 
conference and the reason for calling 
it, Mr. Edgerton said : 

**We have called this conference of 
manufacturers interested in moving pic- 
tures, because we have seen the great 
need of a central distribution and pro- 
duction organization. The National 
Association of Manufacturers is in a 
position to provide a systematic, na- 
tural method of distribution, and it is 
the purpose of the association to do its 
work absolutely free of cost to the pro- 
ducers. The motion picture for indus- 
try received a very black eye within the 
last two or three years because so many 
pictures were made by persons whose 
promises regarding distribution were 
not carried out after the picture was 
made, resulting in the loss of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to the manu- 
facturers. The motipn picture can be 
of great industrial and commercial 
value to this country, not only at home 
but abroad. We have seen the very 
bad effect of the flood of goods from 
low-cost countries ; we have seen many 
of our factories shutting down because 
of this invasion. We have not taken 
the proper steps for protection, and I 
am speaking entirely from a non-par- 
tisan, non-political standpoint, the 
standpoint of an American who is in- 
terested in seeing protection given to 
our industries and institutions which 
have grown on a high wage scale and 
high production scale. And we must 
look to the protection of our interests 
in other parts of the world ; not merely 
protection at home. Other countries, 
having flooded America with goods 
produced at a figure far below any- 
thing we could dream of, are now go- 
ing into the other sections of the world. 



preaching the superiority of their 
goods and using the motion picture as 
one of the most effective salesmen. 
American goods are bound to suffer 
and we must not close our eyes to this 
situation. We must go out after this 
business as we would for domestic busi- 
ness. And one of our most valuable 
means will be the industrial motion 
picture. Other coimtries are starting 
this motion picture sales campaign in a 
very vigorous way and we certainly 
should not stay behind any longer." 



BUSINESS STOCKED FOR STRIKE 

Business throughout the country will 
not be affected by the strike of bitumin- 
ous miners, scheduled to begin April i. 
This was tfie information given out in 
Washington by a member of President 
Harding's Cabinet who has been in 
close touch with conditions in all sec- 
tions of the nation. 

It was further declared that a coal 
strike will find the railroads of the 
country stocked up with reserve sup- 
plies of coal, which they have boen ac- 
cumulating in anticipation of a strike 
among the bituminous miners. This 
supply will last the transportation com- 
panies from thirty to sixty days at 
least. In addition to this it was pointed 
out that the non-union mines through- 
out the country, especially the fields in 
West Virginia, which are tapped by the 
Norfolk & Western and Chesap^ke & 
Ohio railroads, will be kept going at top 
speed and will be able to supply half 
the normal quantity of coal used by tfie 
big industries. 

There is no intention of the Govern- 
ment to interfere if a strike is called, it 
was said by this Cabinet member. Past 
experience has shown that coal strikes, 
after they have been in progress for 
any lengtfi of time are usually settled 
on the motion of either the operators or 
miners and it was said that with the 
railroads moving and industries not in- 
terfered with, tfiere would be no rea- 
son for the Government to take any 
stand in the situation. 

It has been estimated by the United 
States Geological Survey that the steel 
industry throughout the nation has a 
fifty-two days' supply of coal on hand, 
public utilities forty-four days supply 
and other industries thirty- four days 
supply. 
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New England growers planted 40,- 
962 acres to totecco this year. A 
report by V. A. Sanders, Federal crop 
statistician, showed that 65 per cent of 
this total was in Hartford County, 
Connecticut The total acreage by 
States was: Connecticut, 30,509; 
Massachusetts, 10,180; New Hamp- 
shire, 171, and Vermont, 102. 



Wholesale produce merchants have 
organized the Wilmington (Del.) Pro- 
duce Credit and Collection Association, 
Inc., with the following officers: 
George B. Booker, president; J. C. 
Wilson, vice-president; Frank Wilson, 
secretary; H. C. Humphreys, treas- 
urer. 



The plant of the Bowie Stove 
Works, Rome, Ga., destroyed by fire, 
will be rebuilt at once with enlarge- 
ments. The name will be changed to 
the Rome Range and Stove Company. 



The United Fruit Company is con- 
templating the re-establishment of its 
tropical fruit service to Galveston, due 
to the fact that railroad rates to Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas and other points in 
the interior are lower from Gialveston. 



The National Underwear Manufac- 
turing Company, at Allentown, Pa., 
established about five weeks ago, now 
has sixty employes and is preparing for 
expansion. 



The new Rohrer underwear factory 
at New Ringgold, Pa., is nearing com- 
pletion and soon will operate. 



The Washburn-Crosby Company, 
which has confined its operations large- 
ly to Minneapolis, is acquiring mills in 
other leading grain centers. Within 
the last few months the company has 
bought mills in Kansas City, Chicago 
and Buffalo. 



The Wilkinson Knitting Mill and 
the W. A. Kittridge factory at Tunk- 
hannock, Pa., are being enlarged. Ad- 



ditional employes will be taken on in 
both plants. 



Sufficient orders to maintain oper- 
ation for three years are reported by 
the management of the Bob & Bas- 
kind Shirt Factory, at Mahanoy, Pa. 



Plans for a new building to cost 
about $75,000 have been made by the 
Eastern Pennsylvania Supply Com- 
pany, at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 



J. . Walter Getty has been elected 
cashier of the First National Bank, 
New Windsor, Va., to succeed the late 
David E. Stem, who held that position 
for forty-two years. 



Cattle sales throughout the Pan- 
handle and West Texas, are reported 
brisk, because of recent rains by in- 
spectors of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers' Association. 



Shipments and orders of Southern 
pine increased in the week ended March 
17. Production dropped slightly and 
was 4.2 per cent below shipments. 



The Spencer-Turner Company, of 
New York; the I^irst National Bank 
of Birmingham and the First National 
Bank of Athens, holders of $250,000 
of the bonds of the Fulton Cotton Mills 
of Athens, have bid in the property at 
a bankruptcy sale. 



C. A. Frutch, secretary of the board 
of bond trustees of Bradfird county, 
Fla., will receive sealed bids until May 
2 for $550,000, 6 per cent road bonds. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., at Charleston, W. Va., Lewis 
L. Clarke, president of the American 
Exchange National Bank of New York 
Marshall Field, of Marshall Field, 
Glore, Ward & Co., New York and 
Chicago, Joseph W. Harriman, presi- 
dent of the Harriman National Bank, 
New York, and Harold Stanley, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Co.. 
and president of the Guaranty Co. of 
New York, were added to the board of 
directors. 



• Foreign mail deposited in letter box- 
es in the central office district before 
six p. m. of <he day previous to the 
sailing of mail steamships from New 
York hereafter will be put aboard such 
vessels the next day. This announce- 
ment follows conferences between 
Postmaster Kemp, the Foreign Trade 



Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and officials in Washington. 
Postal authorities announce foreign 
mail will be handled expeditiously if 
delivered to Window 17, Foreign Sec- 
tion. 



Farm lands in Florida, upon which 
herds of pedigreed cattle are grazing 
and where crops are under cultivation, 
were placed under the management of 
two Cincinnati attorneys, George F. 
Osley and Harry B. Mackay, by Fed- 
eral Judge Peck. ^^. 

They were named receivers to take W 
charge of the properties of the Walk- 
hill Stock Farm Company, of Hamil- 
ton, O., said to be worth $2,500,000. 
The American Clearing Company, a 
Delaware corporation, brought the suit 
stating that the defendant borrowed 
$175,000 from the Van Sant Trust 
Company, of St. Paul, Minn., and that 
the bank threatened foreclosure. 



Counsel representing creditors and 
stockholders of the Iskmd Oil and 
Transport Company agreed to permit 
continuance of the business by receiv- 
ers for at least two weeks to permit a 
close study of the company's condition. 
The receivers, H. Snowden Marshall 
and Arthur J. Stevens, were empow- 
ered to use available funds to cover 
expenses of operation. 



— A Remarkable Book — 

is the MODERN BUSI- 
NESS CYCLOPEDIA. 
Contains over 15,000 defi- 
nitions of accounting, bank- 
ing, commercial, economic, 
export, financial terms, in- 
cluding 3,000 general and 
stock ticker abbreviations. 
Complete business educa- 
tion in one volume. Serves 
faithfully. Saves fees. You 
need it. Sent prepaid $4. 
Money - back guarantee. 
Order yours NOW! 

Modem Business Pub. Co. 
1369 Broadway 
New York Qty 

JW 
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Export And Import Exposition 

Baltimore organization planning for an outstanding exhibition in 
Jul^, with the oiew of having an annual display that will be com- 
mensurate with the national expositions held by other countries 

Written especially for Amebican Industries 

By W. M. BRTTTAIN 
General Manager, Export and Import Board of Trade, Baltimore 



AN Export and Import Exposi- 
tion is to be held in Baltimore 
during the week of July lo to 
15, 1922. This exposition, a somewhat 
new departure in the foreign trade of 
the United States, is the result of the 
success of the Marine Show apd Ex- 
port and Import Exposition held in 
the summer of last year under the 
auspices of the Export and Import 
Board of Trade of Baltimore. At the 
close of the 192 1 exposition, which 
more than 90,000 persons attended and 
at which some of the largest manufac- 
turers in the United States exhibited, 
it was decided to make this exposition 
an annual feature of the foreign com- 
merce of the port of Baltimore and of 
the United States, and to include not 
only exhibits from this country but 
from abroad as well. 

The Export and Import Board of 
Trade of Baltimore, with the coopera- 
tion of the other trade bodies of the 
city are planning this year's exposi- 
tion on a larger scale than last year's 
effort. The outstanding characteristic 
will be the relatively great importance 
placed on the foreign trade features of 
the exhibits, which will show on a 
broad and comprehensive scale the na- 
ture and importance of the principal 
exports and imports of the United 
States. It is hoped and planned that 
the Baltimore Exposition will in time 
come to be an event of international 
moment and be equal in importance to 
the great European fairs which have 
proved of such value to the foreign 
trade of the countries in which they 
are held. These foreign expositions 
attract exhibits from all the countries 
of the world and are of inestimable 
value to foreign traders and distribu- 
tors. With the development of the 
foreign commerce of the United 
States, an exposition in this country, 
such as the Baltimore Exposition, 
should do much towards enabling our 
exporters and importers to keep in 
touch with foreign markets and should 
enable the people of the country to ap- 
preciate the importance of foreign 
trade in relation to themselves as well 
as its increasing diversity. The expo- 
sition will provide a common ground 
where American firms can establish 



personal connections with foreign pur- 
chasers and where foreigners can get 
in touch with the American producers 
and constmiers. 

Plans for this year's exposition are 
already well under way. Many of the 
largest exhibitors in the 192 1 show 
have signified their intention of being 
represented again this year and a large 
number of new exhibitors are plan- 
ning to be represented. These include 
all types of business in any way con- 
nected with foreign trade, railroads, 
steamship lines, manufacturers, ex- 
porters, importers, shipbuilders, banks, 
etc., etc.. Through the cooperation of 
the foreign consuls resident in Balti- 
more, in conjunction with the diploma- 
tic representatives of their respective 
countries accredited to the United 
States, the Export and Import Board 
of Trade of Baltiinore is endeavoring 
to induce a number of the foreign gov- 
ernments as well as private concerns 
in these countries to send representa- 
tive exhibits to this Exposition. 

The United States Government, 
through its various departments, has 
from the first shown its active interest 
and cooperation in Ae Baltimore Ex- 
position. In the 1921 Exposition the 
Shipping Board, the Navy Depart- 
ment, the Coast Guard, and the 
Department of Agriculture occupied a 
considerable amount of floor space and 
displayed elaborate exhibits. The De- 
partment of Commerce, appreciating 
the value of such an adventure to our 
foreign trade cooperated to the extent 
of detailing two of our Commercial 
Attaches, Mr. Anderson, of Copen- 
hagen and Mr. Jackson of Mexico 
City, to be constantly in attendance at 
last year's show during the entire week. 
The Baltimore office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce occu- 
pied a booth where information rela- 
tive to all phases of our foreign trade 
was available. Plans for the coming 
exposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment are even more extensive. The 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and the officials of 
the Pan-American Union have inti- 
mated their intention to exert their ef- 
forts to make this enterprise a suc- 



cess. The local trade bodies and com- 
mercial organizations of the State of 
Maryland and of the City of Balti- 
more dre also cooperating to this end. 

Baltimore is the logical port in the 
United States for holding such an Ex- 
port and Import Exposition, nation- 
wide and inter-national in its scope. 
The geagraphical position of Baltimore, 
closer than the other Atlantic ports to 
the great industrial and farming re- 
gions of the Middle West and to the 
coal fields and steel districts, nearer to 
the Panama Canal and the West Indies 
than either New York or Philadelphia 
and in a favorable situation as regards 
South American commerce: warrants 
the city in claiming to be the natural 
gateway for the exports and imports 
of the Middle West, the greatest man- 
ufacturing section of the United States. 

With recurring vexation congestion 
and delays experienced at other Atlan- 
tic ports, American exporters and im- 
porters in the interior are beginning to 
appreciate the advantages to be se- 
cured by routing their shipments 
through the port of Baltimore. That 
this is being realized to an ever greater 
extent is demonstrated by the fact that 
before the war Baltimore had but 
twelve overseas steamship lines serv- 
ing fifteen foreign ports, while at pres- 
ent there are 52 regular steamship liner 
services controlled by 43 companies 
which operate steamers to over 100 for- 
eign ports. 

For the fiscal years ending June 30, 
192 1, the exports and imports of Bal- 
tibore totalled 8,866,212 long tons, 
placing this port in third position 
among all the ports of the country, and 
only about 200,000 tons behind New 
Orleans, the second port. The Federal 
Government and the City of Balti- 
more have already expended over $21,- 
000,000 for harbor development, which 
does not include that accomplished by 
railroads and other private interests in 
port improvement ; and the city is now 
in a position to spend $50,000,000 ad- 
ditional. Extensive piers, warehouses 
and other port equipment are now be- 
ing: planned, the construction of which 
will undoubtedly rank Baltimore sec- 
ond only to New York among Ameri- 
can seaports. 
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MAKE AN ATTENDANCE lECORD 

^^N May 8, 9, and 10, the National 
^^ Association of Manufacturers will 
be in annual convention at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

Efforts will be made to induce every 
possible member of the Association, 
who can be in the vicinity of New 
York City at that time, to come to the 
convention and bring one or two 
friends with him. We wish to make 
this the largest and most enthusiasti- 
cally attended meeting ever held by the 
Association, and wish the undivided 
and active interest of each and every 
member of the Association, whether 
he lives in the North, East, South or 
West. We wish a representative gath- 
ering from every section of the coun- 
try, representative not only of indus- 
try but of the broad spirit that has put 
the industrial leaders in the forefront 
of the builders of the nation. 

John E. Edgerton, the president of 
the Association, is sending his personal 
appeal to each and every member of 
the Association and he is looking to 
rolling up the greatest number of dele- 
gates that has ever gathered. 

Already numerous natienally-known 
men are scheduled for the program 
and, within the next few weeks, the 



details of the program will go out to 
all members, offering not only an ar- 
ray of interesting speeches, but unus- 
ual features and interesting convention 
innovations that should bring every 
possible manufacturer to New York 
City, May 8, 9, and 10. 

Enroll early; plan to come to the 
convention and tiien set yourself de- 
terminedly to carry out your plan. 



SUBSIftY, A HATED WORD 

ON another page we present an in- 
teresting and illuminating article 
on the American merchant marine by 
Edward C. Plummer, Commissioner, 
United States Shipping Board. Com- 
missioner Plummer makes it quite ap- 
parent that if the United States is to 
take and hold her rightful place in 
the merchant marine fleets of the 
world, she must encourage and sup- 
port her own merchant marine in Some 
manner, whether it be in actual cash 
appropriations, preferential, bounties 
or wliat. 

Every other nation on the face of the 
globe, that essays to do a real foreign 
trade and shipping business, gives aid 
of one kind or another. The United 
States pays millions of dollars to ships 
of other countries for carrying our 
mails; it makes it necessary for our 
ship owners to pay higher wages and 
to carry larger crews; it compels our 
ship operators to charge higher rates 
for freight. These considerations 
alone are enough to discourage our 
own marine merchants and will con- 
tinue to discourage them unless cor- 
rected; and no time has ever been as 
appropriate as the present for such 
corrections. 

Then the United States will again 
be as proud of her vessels on the seven 
seas as in the days of the most grace- 
ful vessel that ever surged across the 
water — the Yankee clipper ship. 



THE SMODIDERINC BONUS 

A T the present time the soldier bonus 
*^ for everyone who wore a uniform 
or who served in any branch of the 
Army or Navy during the war, is 
smouldering in the United States Sen- 
ate, ha\'ing been passed to the higher 
body by tihe House which absolutely 
caved in under the pressure of the 
propagandists. 

Bearing the marks of the tumult 



which characterized its passage in the 
House imder gag rule processes which 
prevented amendments, it was sent for- 
ward. Denounced by Secretary Mel- 
lon and other Treasury officials as the 
worst plan yet proposed for provid- 
ing a bonus, the Senate appeared to 
regard the bill as more or less of a 
joke. 

The Senate, in whole and individ- 
ually, will now be made the object of 
attack by the bonus proponents. But it .-• 
is to be hoped that that august body w 
will be able to withstand the drive, if 
it must defend itself with the single 
excuse that reckless and wild payment 
at this time is dangerous and not at 
all justified. No one seems to have 
any definite idea what the bonus will 
cost except that it will run into five or 
six billions. As estimates are always 
way off in governmental payments, it 
is fair to predict that the bonus will 
cost the country eight billions before 
it is all paid off. * 

The manufacturers of the country 
are almost solidly in favor of any ex- 
penditure for the disabled and wound- 
ed soldiers or those who have suffered 
unusual business reverses because of 
their participation in the war; but they 
are just as solidly opposed to a sweep- 
ing payment to anyone and everyone 
who worked in army or navy service. 
And they are supported in this atti- 
tude by the business men of the coun- 
try and by thousands and thousands of 
ex-service men who put their service tc^ 
their country beyond any price. 



BACK TO TIE FARM UNNECESSARY 

T7I CURES given out by the Census A 
" Bureau show that the number of " 
persons engaged in agriculture had fal- 
len from 12,690,000 in 1910 to 10,951,- 
000 two years ago. Some people say 
figures do not lie ; but many pessimistic 
persons are reading these figures to 
mean that two million persons have 
ceased to grow potatoes, onions, com 
and tomatoes, and for that reason, the 
people in the great cities are likely to 
go without food and starve to death. 
They also point with gloom to the fig- 
ures of manufacturing establishments 
which show that the persons at work 
there increased from 10,658,000 in 
1910 to 12,8x2,000 in 1920. 

But these same gloomy persons fail 
to take into consideration the tremen- 
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dous development of farming machin- 
ery; tremendous planting, sowing and 
reaping machines, that, with a single 
tractor pulling them and a handful of 
men, will do ten times as much work 
as the great numbers of horses and 
human machines that used to sow and 
reap. 

Let us look at the gloomy picture. 
In 1910 the area of the country plant- 
ed in principal crops was 337,000,000 
acres and in 1920 it was 351,006,000 
acres. The production in the three 
principal grain crops, wheat, corn and 
oats, in 1910 was 3,436,000,000 bushels. 
In 1920 it was 5,545,000,000 bushels. 
The value of all the principal crops in 
1910 was $4,794,000,000 and in 1920 
it was $9,148,000,000. The pessimists 
also point to the figures of 1919 when 
the crops were worth $14,87,000,000 
and the year 1921 when they were 
only $5,675,000,000. But then 1919 
was a war price year and the cost in 
no way reflected the real situation. 

There seems to be little ground for 
any fear that the country is to starve 
to death. 



$2M,M0»M0 FOR CMD MADS 

npHE Townsend Good Roads Bill 
*■• is to be brought up in the House 
within the near future. The measure 
provides for a total expenditure by the 
Federal Government of approximately 
$250,000,000. 

Every effort to put our national road 
system in perfect shape is naturally 
applauded by leaders of industry, be- 
cause it means more transportation for 
direct shipment of goods. It means the 
building up of factory centers and in- 
cidentally the building up of communi- 
ties. 



''THE DRIVER WAS NOT ARRESTED** 

ii^NE kiUed; 10 hurt," "Four 

v7 killed; forty hurt," etc., etc., 
runs the daily headline in the news- 
paper recording the news. Heretofore 
we used to look for this on Monday 
morning, because of the recklessness 
and carelessness of drivers on Sunday, 
but now it has become a daily record. 
Almost every day now you may read 
of an automobile accident, in which 
one or more persons were killed. Fre- 
quently, almost regularly, we read at 
the bottom of the article, "the driver 



was not arrested, as witnesses said he 
was not to blame."- 

We wonder how many fatal acci- 
dents there would be if every driver of 
an automobile which came into collision 
with another was arrested, and taken 
to court to g^ve his explanation there. 
Thousands upon thousands of persons 
drive thousands and thousands of miles 
without the slightest accident; without 
running over anyone or without run- 
ning into anyone. A reasonably care- 
ful driver need have no accident. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, if 
we had the absolute facts, we believe 
we would find that the accident was 
avoidable. Any man who drives a car 
and does not know the condition of his 
brakes, should not be allowed to sit 
behind a wheel. Any man who drives 
a car without r^ard to the pedestrian 
at all times, whether the pedestrian is 
wrong or stupid or pig-headed, should 
not be given a license. Stupidity or 
pig-headedness on the part of the ped- 
estrian is no excuse for murder on the 
part of the driver. 



USINC DP THE PETROLEUM 

/CONSUMPTION of petroleum in 
^^ this country has been going ahead 
of production at the rate of more than 
50,000,000 barrels a year. In 1921 
the total production reported by the 
Geological Survey was 469,600,000 
barrels and the consumption was 525,- 
400,000 barrels. In 1920 the produc- 
tion was 443,000,000 barrels and the 
consumption 530,000,000 barrels. The 
reserve stock of oil above the ground 
dropped from 179,000,000 barrels in 



1916 to 123,000,000 barrels at the end 
of 1920. 

Walter C. Teagle, of the Standard 
Oil Company warned the nation three 
months ago that the way to reach price 
stability in the petroleum industry was 
to build up a reserve larger than the 
country had ever known before. He 
declared a full year's supply would be 
necessary if the prices were to be kept 
from oscillating as they have done in 
the last two years with Pennsylvania 
crude jumping to $6 a barrel within a 
few months and then dropping back to 
$3.25. Recent figures on oil produc- 
tion indicate that the goal which Mr. 
Teagle proposed, a years' supply held 
in tanks, may be reached. The Janu- 
ary production was 43,300,000 barrels, 
a gain of 5,000,000 barrels over Janu- 
ary, 192 1. The January consumption 
was 45,900,000 barrels, a decline of 
2400,000 barrels compared with Janu- 
ary, 192 1. Stocks above ground were 
195,000,000 barrels, equal to 132 days' 
supply, the largest reserve reported 
since 1915, when the reserve stocks 
were 194,000,000 barrels, which at the 
rate of consumption then prevailing 
was equal to 224 days* supply. The 
oil now in storage is sufficient to last 
a little more than three months. Prices 
are high enough to stimulate new pro- 
duction and to enable the oil companies 
to finance additions to the reserve 
stocks. For the first time in several 
years the accumulation of a full year's 
supply is within the range of possibili- 
ty. It will be a good thing for com- 
merce and industry, as well as for the 
oil business, if efforts are not relaxed 
until the goal is reached. 



Enroll Early For The Convention! 

Plan to come to New York, May 8, 9 and 10, for the Annual 
Convention of the National Association of Manufacturers 
and then 

ARRANGE TO CARRY OUT YOUR PLAN. 
Unusual innovations are being planned, that will make each 
of the three days interesting and full of valuable constructive 
suggestions. 
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Chemists Ask Patent Law Changes 



OBJECTION to the proposed re- 
vival of the patent convention 
of 1909 with Germany was con- 
tained in statements just issued by Dr. 
Charles H. Herty, president of the 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manu- 
facturers' Association, and John I. 
Tierney, secretary of the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists' Association. 

Mr. Tierney made public a letter 
which Henry Howard, president of 
the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, had sent to Under-Secre- 
tary of State Henry F. Fletcher. The 
letter transmitted resolutions adopted 
by the American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers as follows: 

"It is a well known fact that for 
many years prior to the war our patent 
laws were used to stifle certain indus- 
tries, such as the dye industry, in the 
United States, and at the same time 
foster the development of those same 
industries in foreign countries. 

"Our laws make this possible by the 
lack of any working clause. This per- 
mits an inventor to obtain the protec- 
tion of American patents and then do 
all of the manufacturing under those 
patents in a foreign country. We 
maintain that this is unfair to the 
American people and against public 
policy. 

"We believe, however, that the great- 
est care should be taken not to change 
our patent law in any way that would 
discourage the production of inventions 



or inventors from patenting their in- 
ventions, and believe that the best re- 
sults can be obtained by the passage 
of a law along the lines of the British 
compulsory working act of 1907, which 
provides in substance that if, after a 
certain number of years after the 
granting of a patent at least 60 per 
cent of the patented article or articles 
made under the patented process which 
are sold in Great Britain are not manu- 
factured in Great Britain, then any 
British manufacturer may demand a 
license to operate under the patents. 

"Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
American Institute' of Chemical Engi- 
neers here assembled in convention 
urges upon Congress the importance of 
incorporating in our patent law a work- 
ing clause along the general lines of the 
British Compulsory Working Act of 
1907." 

Senator Ladd recently introduced a 
bill which would require the working 
of patents in order to hold them. It 
also reduced the life of a patent from 
seventeen to five years. Similar reso- 
lutions have been introduced in the 
past, but the opposition was always too 
great for passage. However, such a 
change in our pat^t laws has always 
had its profMDnents, and it remains to be 
seen whether or not the situation 
brought on by the war has changed the 
Congressional sentiment sufficiently to 
enable the bill to go through. 

The provisions of the 1909 conven- 



Millions In Films Stolen 



ONE of the most baffling problems 
with which the motion picture 
manufacturers of this country have to 
deal — a problem, by the way, which 
necessarily will demand the attention 
of Will H. Hays when he settles down 
to work in his new job as head of the 
industry — is that of the enormous 
losses to producers through thefts of 
films. 

Figures compiled by the National 
Association of the Motion Picture In- 
dustry, estimate the annual losses due 
to film thefts to be a little less than 
$1,000,000. For more than a year the 
national association, through a special 
committee, has investigated hundreds 
of reported thefts, has frustrated plots 
of international scope and has brought 
about the arrest and indictment of a 
score of persons in the larger cities of 
the United States. 

Despite the work of this committee 
and its special agents, the industry still 



is threatened with incalculable losses, 
according to th^pfoducers and the film 
exchange heads, irtio contend that the 
present penal lawS are inadequate. Rep- 
resentative Joseps Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts, acting on a suggestion of H. 
Minot Pitman, chairman of the na- 
tional association's film theft commit- 
tee, has drawn a national film theft 
bill that seeks to protect the industry 
from piracy, both in the United States 
and abroad. 

The measure provides heavy penal- 
ties for persons convicted of trafficking 
in any stolen or duplicated films, either 
in interstate or foreign commerce, and 
also holds responsible the buyer or re- 
ceiver of such films, providing a fine 
of $5,000 or imprisonment for five 
years, or both. 

"The exhibition of stolen or dupli- 
cated films in foreign countries hurts 
the general film trade here," said Mr. 
Pitman, "because foreigners do not 



tion are, in eflFect, that the working of 
a patent in either Germany or the 
United States constitutes sufficient 
compliance with working regulations 
of both countries. 

Representations made to the State 
Department and to President Harding 
have resulted in delaying revival of 
the treaty until such time as the mat- 
ter has been considered by Congress 
and that body decides what legislation 
is necessary. Speaking of this treaty, 
Mr. Howard in his memorandum said: 

"It is a known fact that this treaty 
was conceived and engineered by cer- 
tain chemical interests of Gennany 
and these same interests in the United 
States because of their fear that the 
United States would pass a law pro- 
viding for some kind of a working 
clause in its patent system." 

The German chemical interests real- 
ized that if they were obligated to work 
their patents in the United States it 
would be the beginning of the end of 
their absolute monopoly in the United 
States of the synthetic organic chem- 
ical industry. 

"We maintain that it is improper to 
allow the monopoly granted by our 
own patent law to be used either by an 
American or by an alien to foster the 
development of a new industry in a 
foreign country and at the same time 
to make use of this patent monopoly to 
prevent such new industry from being 
developed in the United States." 



Si 



generally understand the situation and 
feel that the film industry is negligent 
in failing sometimes to protect l^iti- 
mate buyers against prints that Imve 
been stolen, duplicated and sold for 
exhibition abroad. ^ 

"While the State laws provide that ^ 
larceny is a criminal oflfense they have 
been found inadequate in the case of 
pirating films owing to the fact that 
the degree of larceny is determined by 
the value of the article stolen. The 
criminal courts take into consideration 
only the reproduction cost of a stolen 
film, but the actual loss to a company 
is many times, greater than its replace- 
ment cost. 

"Films usually are stolen at the in- 
stigation of receivers of stolen prop- 
erty who deal in stolen films and the 
export thereof. These persons really 
are more guilty than the thieves them- 
selves, who often are mere boys, and 
it frquently happens that the actual 
thief receives from $10 to $50 for a 
stolen film, whereas the receiver who 
(Continued on page 39.) 
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Zinc Coming Back Into Its Own 

Metal used extemioel^ for generations in Europe, but neoer fully 
appreciated in America, is now finding wide and oariable adap- 
tation for building and artistic purposes all over this country 



WITHIN the 
last year a 
mate rial, 
heretofore little 
used for the pur- 
pose in America, 
but employed ex- 
tensively for gener- 
ations in European 
countries has 

found its way into 
the construction of 
many homes. It is 
rolled zinc and is 
now being em- 
ployed i n several 
localities, particu- 
larly throughout 
the East, for the 
manufacture of leaders, gutters, flash- 
ings, valleys, ridge rolls, shingles and 
architectural trim, and in quite a few 
instances for roofing. 

The adaptation of this metal for 
building purposes has inspired inter- 
esting discussion as to the "why" of 
zinc. Quite natural are questions 
asked by certain architects, such as. 
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Pi«c« of zinc roofinf after 76 years' use 

'*Has zinc ever been used for sf)out- 
ing work before," and "If zinc is of 
such value, why has it not been used 
more in past years?" 

Replies to both queries are not diffi- 
cult, and present most significant facts. 
To be sure, zinc spouting has been 
used before ; certain countries of Eur- 
ope, for instance, have employed zinc 



on buildings for 
several generations, 
chiefly because of 
its durability and 
economy. This is 
particularly true of 
France, England, 
Germany and Bel- 
gium where this 
metal is universal- 
ly preferred for 
leader pipes, eaves- 
troughs and fit- 
tings. 

Zinc is the metal 
most generally used 
for roofing in Eur- 
ope, to so great a 
degree, in fact, that 
the metal artisans of those coimtries, 
it is said, would hardly know how to 
operate with any other material. In 
this connection the recent remark of 
one foreign workman is significant. 
He said: "Zinc covers like a blanket 
the country I came from." 

Many are the striking examples of 
well-known public and semi-public edi- 
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TIm ilBc-ro«f«d railway station at Bruf ••, Balflum 



fices in Europe, buildings recognized 
as embodying all the finest details of 
architecture, on which are zinc roofs. 
The Church of St. Bartholemy, Liege ; 
the universities of Bonn and Berlin; 
the famous Casino, Ostend; Gare du 
Nord, Brussels; Zoological Gardens, 
Antwerp; Haymarket Theater, Lon- 
don; Hotel de Ville, Paris; German 
Imperial Palace; Canterbury Cathe- 
dral; and others could be mentioned 
which have prepossessing and lasting 
Toofs made of zinc. 

Europe's thrift bespeaks volumes for 
the economy of zinc in building activ- 
ities, and forms the basis of appeal 
made to America in behalf of this 
century-tried roofing and spouting 
metal. 

The quality of zinc used in Europe 
for a century was not comparable with 
that which is used in the United States 
to-day. It was more brittle, not so 
ductile and required the making by 
hand of roofing accessories for which 
it was used. Necessarily, the hand- 
made article was far more expensive 
in first cost than that automatically 
turned out by machinery and which 
requires a particularly pure and duc- 
tile quality of material. Regardless of 
the more costly manufacturing meth- 
ods, however, the Europeans recog- 
nized the merits of zinc and went 
ahead, year after year, using zinc 
spouting and roofing made by the 
hands of their skilled workmen. 

In America zinc was experimented 
with in a limited way more than a doz- 
en years ago, for manufacture into 
eaves-troughs and., conductor pipes. 
The movement was not entirely suc- 
cessful, because the grades of rolled 



zinc then available were not suitable 
for the purpose. Had the improved 
qualit>' of rolled zinc now on the mar- 
ket been obtainable then, it is certain 
the impetus given this metal for build- 
ing use those dozen or so years ago 
would have assured a steadily increas- 
ing demand for ziric roofing commod- 
ities that, to-day, the sponsors for zinc 
would be experiencing a rapidly in- 
creasing demand from architects, 
builders and home-owners, and that 
zinc consumption for roofing use 
would be far greater than it is. 

As to the quality of zinc formerly 
used in this country, workmen found 
it difficult to form and bend. It was 
too stiff and too brittle. When the 
zinc-smiths were making spouting by 



hand the process involved high labor 
costs, another factor that militated 
against successful accomplishment. The 
American workman was not as adept 
an artisan, when working with zinc, 
as was his European brother, because, 
as one zinc-smith aptly remarked, "We 
did not know as much as they did about 
the best methods of handling the 
metal." 

Coming to the present phase of the 
situation, there is now a grade of rolled 
zinc which, in itself, answers the query, 
"If zinc is so good, why has it not 
been used before?" This particular 
grade has been rolled commercially 
for about three years, having been a 
development of war emergency. It can 
be formed, bent, crimped, and lock- 
seamed with facility, characteristics 
most needed for the manufacture of 
spouting. This grade is exactly suit- 
able for the automatic manufacture of 
leader pipes and eaves-troiighs by ma- 
chinery, and thus reduces the cost of 
the finished commodities. In other 
words, the present standard of zinc 
quality solves divers problems of roof- 
ers, architects and consumers, for it 
places an unusually durable roofing 
material at their disposal at a com- 
paratively low cost 

"What are the principal character- 
istics of zinc spouting ?" 

"What does it do?" 

"Why should I buy it or specify it?" 

These are fair questions. Zinc can- 
not rust. Therefore, it cannot deter- 
iorate from this cause. Long life is 
the natural result. Another point: 
Upon aging, zinc oxidizes, producing 
a coating which automatically protects 
the metal against deterioration. Dur- 
ability, then, is an important character- 
istic of zinc spouting. 

Aged zinc is silvery gray in color, 
a tint which is most attractive. One 
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of New York's well-known architects 
recently declared that this color blends 
admirably with most finishes used in 
present-day architectural practice. 
This color is acknowledged to present 
vast decorative possibilities. 

No paint is required for protective 
purposes. Paint may be used, how- 
ever, to satisfy the tastes of those who 
desire decorative effects other than 
those obtained by zinc in its natural 
hue. 

Once properly erected long years of 
service can be expected from leader 
pipes and other roofing contrivances 
made from zinc and because of this 
long-wear feature zinc spouting is de- 



clared to "last a lifetime." No expen- 
sive periodic replacements, no need for 
additional painting costs to furnish 
protection, no frequent attention to re- 
pair bills! These factors justify the 
most favorable consideration of this 
metal. 

What naturally will also appeal to 
those professional men whose interests 
are concentrated in building enterprises 
and also to home-owners, is the further 
fact that zinc does not stain stucco or 
other white surfaces with which it 
comes in contact as do some other 
materials. This is «o because the salts 
of zinc are white. While this non- 
staining feature perhaps is not com- 



parable in importance with zinc's dur- 
ability, nevertheless, it has a bearing 
on artistic appearance, especially for 
homes, and consequently must become 
an increasing influence when materials 
are* to be selected in future years. 

Permanent service, then, is the ex- 
pectation from zinc leaders and gut- 
ters, and the zinc referred to is "solid 
zinc through and through," not mere- 
ly metal having a zinc coating. 

This material will stand the test of 
time and weather, and since it entails 
no cost after the first cost it thus helps 
to conserve the value of real estate to 
which it is affixed owing to the perma- 
nent character of the service it gives. 



Income Tax Shrinks $1,000,000,000 

Various factors combine to cut down the returns for 1921 which 
already give indication of a drop of nearly one- third from the 
figures of the year before— unemployment one of the causes given 



INCOME tax returns for New York 
City indicated that the Govern- 
ment's full receipts all over the 
country for the year would fall short 
of last year's by at least $i,ooq,ooo,- 
ooo. Taxpayers file their returns on 
a basis of the calendar year, and in this 
year's four quarterly payments they 
have made over the tithes on their 1921 
incomes. 

The total decrease from the year 
before is one of 33^^ per cent accord- 
ing to estimates of the internal rev- 
enue collectors, the payments made in 
1 92 1 totaling $3,000,000,000, whereas 
the outlook for the coming twelve 
months does not promise more than 
$2,000,000,000, and not more than 
$1,600,000,000 may be actually real- 
ized. 

The collections in New York City 
from March i to the closing night fell 
$31,323,912.67 below the figures for the 
same period last year. 

The decline in collections exceeded 
the expectations of the internal revenue 
officials in the city. They had expect- 
ed that the collections of the final day 
alone would reach $50,000,000. Only 
$22,394,864.46 was collected, making 
a total since March i of only $42,153,- 
563.05. The collections for the same 
period last year totaled $73,477,475.72. 

In spite of the slump between 20 and 
25 per cent more returns were received 
up to midnight than were received last 
year. Whereas only 616,000 persons 
and corporations made returns last 
year, approximately 750,000 made re- 
turns this year. 

When the big corporations began 
making their payments it was seen tfiat 



the collections would fall far below all 
previous estimates. 

Internal Revenue Collector Bowers 
and his officials estimated that approx- 
imately $18,000,000 additional should 
have been received ind tabulated by the 
end of March. Based on- this estimate 
the total collection up to the end of 
March would be $60,153,563.05. The 
collections last year up to the end of 
March, that is, fifteen days after the 
time limit for payment was up, 
reached $1 18,000,000. 

Thirty mail sacks of registered let- 
ters containing payments and returns 
were received the last morning. Cor- 
porations and also individuals are al- 
lowed certain extensions of time in 
which to pay their taxes. The esti- 
mate of $18,000,000 18 based upon this 
fact. 

The cash collections the last day 
amounted to $63,000. The balance was 
paid by checks and money orders. The 
largest income tax paid by an individ- 
ual was $1,990,750.58, and the largest 
by a corporation was $2,500,100. The 
revenue officials would not reveal the 
name of either the individual or corpo- 
ration. 

The smallest income tax was 4 cents. 
This heavily taxed individual chose to 
pay this on the instalment plan and 
sent a two-cent stamp to the Collec- 
tor's office. Since stamps happen to 
be made by the Government itself they 
are not accepted in payment. The two 
cent stamp was returned and the tax- 
payer was asked to make payment in 
keeping with the accepted form. Rev- 
enue officials are waiting with curios- 
ity to see whether he pays the two 



cents with a personal check or a money 
order. 

The year in which the Government 
touched the highest revenue from the 
income and excess profits tax was 1920, 
when the New York district alone paid 
$1,109,802,000. The next year the 
same district paid $814,737,000, and 
this year probably will not pay in more 
than $600,000,000. 

These figures may afford some com- 
fort to those who have groaned under 
the weight of the tax burden, but thev 
mean that the Government not only will 
have to practice the strictest economy, 
but must discover some elusive expedi- 
ents. 

Several factors combined to cause 
the great drop in the nation's income. 
The elimination of the excess profits 
tax will reduce the total still further 
next year, but this year it is still being 
paid because based on the income 01 
1921. Chief among the factors which 
explain the falling off in national earn- 
ings are the reduced earnings of cor- 
porations and the unemployment of 
some 5,000,000 persons. The entire 
country earned much less than in 1920. 

The exact figures revealing the de- 
crease will not be available until after 
the Treasury Department has received 
all the reports on the collections. It is 
believed, however, that the shrinkage 
in business and profits during the cal- 
endar year 192 1 will be shown in the 
first quarterly payments by receipts of 
$460,000,000, as compared with $727,- 
000,000 received from the first instal- 
ment on the 1920 taxes. 

The figures showing unemployment 
at the beginning of 1921 were made by 
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Secretary of Labor Davis and were 
submitted to Congress. The earnings 
of the s,ooo,ooo persons out of work 
at the beginning of 192 1 would have 
been in prosperous times something 
like $5,000,000,000 a year. Probably 
not more than half of those out of 
work at the beginning of 192 1 obtained 
employment during that year, and 
they were obliged to accept employment 
at greatly reduced wages. 

Some of the large employers of labor 
earned nothing at all. In many cases 
dividends were paid out of surpluses. 
Exports of $8,000,000,000 worth of 



goods in 1920 were cut in half. With 
file failing of foreign markets many 
factories were forced to shut down. 
The Department of Agriculture is au- 
thority for the statement that 6,000,000 
farmers were unable to dispose of their 
crops of cotton, wheat and other staples 
except at a loss. There is a population 
of 40,000,000 in rural communities 
who are dependent upon the farmers 
and fail to earn when the farmers go 
behind, and this class is an important 
one among the payers of income taxes. 
Another important factor in sending 
down the tax returns is the increased 



deductions from gross income, the head 
of a family being allowed a deduction 
of $2,500 instead of $2,000 and an ad- 
ditional $400 instead of $200 for each 
child or other dependent. The num- 
ber of persons paying taxes on incomes 
of less than $3,000 has been 3,400,000 
in round numbers, or nearly seventy 
per cent of all Federal income taxpay- 
ers, a large proportion of whom will 
be relieved from the obligation by the 
new provisions. It is believed that the 
number of millionaire income taxpay- 
ers may be less than fifty. The high- 
est number any year was one hundred. 



Radio Sales Run Into Millions 

With the fad for the use of the mysterious plaything spreading 
all over the country the equipment manufacturers are swamped with 
orders that they cannot promise to fill for many months to come 



How long will the present tre- 
mendous demknd for radio 
equipment last? This ques- 
tion is being discussed by radio deal- 
ers all over the United States as a 
result of the unprecedented boom in 
sales of receiving apparatus that is 
now sweeping not only the entire 
United States, but the entire world, 
according to information received 
from various sources. 

There is no doubt that there are 
millions of dollars' worth of orders 
now on the books of the New York 
dealers which can never be filled for 
the reason that it is impossible for the 
few factories controlling the principal 
patent rights to manufacture in suffi- 
cient quantities. The various essen- 
tial parts required to assemble com- 
plete equipment are protected by 
patents owned by a few companies. 
So ironclad are these patents that they 
positively prohibit the importation of 
German or other goods which would 
ordinarily be sold in this market. 

In a certain warehouse in Nbw 
York city, it is said, there are 4,000 
German sets which have been tied up 
indefinitely by a court order secured 
by the Westinghouse Company, which 
claims a violation of basic patents 
held by them. It is not likely that 
these German instruments will ever 
be released for sale on this market. 

There are dozens of small stores re- 
cently opened in New York city, and 
in various other cities throughout Jthe 
United States, which will undoubtedly 
be compelled to go out of business be- 
cause they cannot secure supplies. 

One small dealer who in the last 
four years has been satisfied with 
doing an ordinary business in elec- 
trical supplies, has orders on his books 



for more than $1,000,000 worth of 
supplies. Naturally it is evident that 
a great many of these orders are dup- 
licates of other orders on the books 
of many dealers, jfor the reason that 
purchasing agents. are now swarming 
to New York, vising one dealer after 
another, leaving .their orders with 
many dealers, tf^fe-one phase of the 
business which is ptizzling the manu- 
facturers. They do not know whether 
this fcoom will la^t after the big fac- 
tories of the Westinghouse, General 
Electric, Western Electric and others 
are speeded up to die peak of produc- 
tion. For this reason some of the exec- 
utives of the large manufacturing 
plants have decided to proceed slowly 
until this new business, which has 
virtually grown over night into an in- 
dustry running into rhillions of dol- 
lars, has assumed such tangible fortn 
that it will be possible to determine 
whether the demand for household re- 
ceiving instruments is just a fad, or 
will continue on a permanent basis 
governed by constant demand, such as 
is now prevalent in the phonograph 
industry. 

What the future has in store for 
us in the way of radio secrecy is an 
absorbing speculation, and we all may 
some day have our own secret "air 
wave line,*' but only the future will 
tell. Meanwhile, the wire telephone 
people go right ahead making the reg- 
ular telephones that have become a 
part of your daily life. The West- 
em Electric Co., Inc., is deeply in- 
terested in radio, but the mew devel- 
opment in its business has in no way 
affected or slackened its activities in 
the present day standard telephone. 

"Radio will not replace the wire 
telephone in this generation," " F. A. 



Ketcham, General Sales Manager of 
the Western Electric Company, said. 
"Business communication will be the 
same twenty years from now with 
some improvements of course. The 
wire telegraph will also be here with 
us but both of them will be brought 
to a higher state of efficiency. With 
the wire telephone you have your 
centrals and thousands upon thou- 
sands of connections. In the radio 
millions connect with a broadcasting 
station by means of head sets and 
Jlisten in. There is no- privacy now, 
and to properly conduct business one 
must have direct and individual con- 
nection. Broadcasting is of excep- 
tional value for educational purposes, 
but not for private business except by 
use of code. 

"Governmental control of broad- 
casting is imperative. I think the ^ 
control is essentially a matter for the ■ 
Federal authorities. The general pub- 
lie does not want unsolicited adver- 
tising sent over the wireless and it 
would be deplorable to misuse the 
radio for such purposes. The pub- 
lic will not stand for it and the Gov- 
ernment might as well restrict it now 
as later. Perhaps the Government is 
planning now to do so. Its radio 
service is remarkable and well organ- 
ized. There are now over 200 land 
stations and information of various 
kinds is being sent out all the time. 
They are farther advanced in radio 
in our different governmental de- 
partments than the general public 
realizes. I have a radio set in my 
home to receive Sunday morning re- 
ligious services, concerts and the 
like, but here in the office I continue 
to use the wire telephone and expect 
to do so for the rest of my life." 
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Carrying CablesOver Mountains 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company uses Caterpillar 
tractors to transport jne-thousand-pound loads of steel wire and 
accessories through the roadless and inaccessible Alleghenies 



CONSTRUCTING a cable line 
from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh 
crossing the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, and working in an altitude of 
from two to three thousand feet above 
sea level, would seem like a tremen- 
dous undertaking, especially to those 
who have travelled 
the Pennsylvania 
Railway around 
Horse Shoe curve 
in the Alleghenies, 
and over the im- 
pressive range of 
mountains, includ- 
ing the Tuscarora 
and the Blue and 
the Seidling Hill. 

However, this is 
the problem which 
confronted the 
construction d e - 
partment of the 
American Tele- 
phone & Tele- 
graph Company, 
which in order to 
increase its facili- 
ties, is at present 
engaged in this 
very notable engi- 
neering project. 
The rough, moun- 
tainous country, 
over which the 
route was laid, incorporated many 
problems which demanded all of the 
resourcefulness and skill available in 
the engineering corps of that company. 

The transf)ortation of the material, 
which consisted of heavy wire reels, 
loading pots and poles, averaging from 
three to five thousand pounds each, pre- 
sented an entirely new phase of mate- 
rial transf)ortation. Ordinary hauling 
methods obviously were out of the 
question; motor trucks, which under 
ordinary conditions would have han- 
dled this, could not be expected to 
operate in the seemingly inaccessible, 
roadless and mountainous regions of 
the Alleghenies. 

In their frantic endeavor to meet this 
transportation problem, and yet not in- 
cur prohibitive operating costs and 
overhead, the engineers of this com- 
pany scrutinized every possible solu- 
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tion offered them. Cost sheets, oper- 
ating experience, and performance rec- 
ords were all carefully analyzed and 
investigated by the transportation engi- 
neers. The problem finally simmered 
down to the point where the whole suc- 
cess of the entire cable construction 



Drrngglng thousands of pounds of cables throuf h mountain woods 



hinged upon the adoption of proper 
methods of handling this heavy, cum- 
bersome material. Finally after com- 
plete investigation, track-laying trac- 
tors were adopted for this work. Two 
5-ton "Caterpillars" are now used in 
these mountains, hauling the cable 
reels, loading pots, poles and cases up 
and down steep grades. The work is 
progressing^ according to schedule, and 
as on any other big construction job, a 
very vital factor is the consistency of 
both speed and economy. Without 
these two items labor and machinery 
would remain idle and valuable work- 
ing time lost. 

This project, when completed, will 
provide a continuous cable for the 
simultaneous transmission of telephone 
and telegraph messages between New 
York and Chicago and the intervening 
territory. The cable, which is the 



equivalent of eight opened-wire pole 
lines, is so constructed that it can trans- 
mit five hundred messages, including 
both telephone and tel^raph with per- 
fect privacy assured to each, and cross- 
talk in the cable entirely eliminated. 
The distance over which the cable 
route is being con- 
structed is 192 
miles long, and 
necessitates the 
erection of 170 
miles of new pole- 
line, 20 miles of 
underground con- 
duit, in addition 
to 152 aerial load- 
ing fixtures. 

This is believed 
to be the longest 
cable installation 
ever undertaken 
in this country, 
and without doubt 
is the most diffi- 
cult. The natural * 
barriers in this 
section present ob- 
stacles and disad- 
vantages which 
would have tended 
to discourage 
most any other 
organization. The 
success, which has 
already marked this construction and 
which is so evident, eliminates any fur- 
ther doubt from the minds of those 
skeptical of its advisability, and now 
reflects credit upon the resourceful- 
ness and ingenuity of the engineers be- 
hind the project. 



IMPROVEMENT IN BUSINESS 

Figures received up to March 20 by 
the Department of Commerce bear out 
the conclusion reached in earlier 
months to the effect that business is 
•gradually working its way back to- 
ward normal. This movement is not 
always evenly distributed among the 
different industries, but, having regard 
to those fundamental industries which 
constitute the backbone of American 
business, there is a very marked im- 
provement over the conditions recorded 
a few months ago. 
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New England's Textile Strike 

Main issue inoolved in this dispute is getting the cost of production 
down to the point where the buying public will be influenced to 
consume retail stocks in quantities that will support industry 



WJ. WOLLMAN & CO., mem- 
^ bers of the New York Stock 
Exchange, have included in 
their current letter, a comprehensive 
review of the textile strike in New 
England which appears to touch the 
essence of the situation. This review 
says in part : 

"Although the textile strike has 
been in progress in New England for 
something like nine weeks, the gen- 
eral public views the struggle as a 
controversy in which the issues are 
confined to the mill owners and the 
striking operatives. There could be 
no greater error. The principles in- 
volved concern the fundamentals of 
national production and are merely 
emphasized by the period of recon- 
struction through which the country's 
industry is passing. Labor leaders, 
including tfie head of the largest or- 
ganized body have done much to be- 
cloud the situation. Well meaning 
sentimentalists who have given th^ 
phases of the conflict merely a super- 
ficial study have done much harm 
through the dissemination of their 
half-toked ideas and plausible misin- 
formation. 

"On the surface, the textile strike 
is a struggle between employer and 
employe, between capital and labor. 
The union leaders would like to have 
that view accepted. Public sympathy 
might be enlisted if the point could be 
driven home that the mill owners in 
order to obtain or maintain big profits 
have forced their operatives to strike 
by issuing orders calling for a longer 
working week and a lower wage scale. 

"In the present dispute the question 
of profits is not involved. It will be 
conceded, of course, that profits are 
as essential for capital as wages are 
for labor. Each constitutes respectively 
the pay for the class of service ren- 
dered. 

"The issue now being fought out, 
however, far transcends the limits of 
the percentage return on capital par-, 
ticipation. The major points are press- 
ing for settlement. One is the matter 
of getting production costs down to 
a level where the buyer will be satis- 
fied to make purchases in volume. The 
other is a determination of the ques- 
tion as to whether cotton manufac- 
turing in New England can be main- 



tained as an economically sound in- 
dustry in the face of competition by 
Southern mills. 

"Taking up the first point, it must 
be admitted that the textile industry 
is in a state of deadlock. In the ab- 
solute sense there probably is no over- 
production. In a relative sense, how- 
ever, there is, for buyers are refusing 
to take the full output of the mills. It 
is not because they do not need the 
goods. It is not because they do not 
want the goods, but it is because they 
do not want to buy them. They feel 
either that they do not represent value 
or at least that they are not based on 
the rock bott(Mn conditions of pro- 
ductive efficiency. It is not a ques- 
tion of the price of the raw material, 
for this is a factoj- that is non-com- 
petitive, and which all manufacturers 
must face the world over. 

"In other words, the consumer is 
apathetic. The buying strike is not 
over. Buyers are holding oflF in the 
feeling that production costs are too 
high. This means a slack sale of 
goods; it means a slow movement of 
products, a lessened distribution of 
goods, a reduced scale of operations 
and an increasing ratio of overhead. 
Continued still further, it means stag- 
nation, idleness and starvation, both 
for capital and labor. 

"Mill owners have been aware of 
the psychology of the buyer. They 
have known tbat the consumer felt 
that there was Vothing stable about 
selling prices because production costs 
based upon existing wage scales were 
not likely to be maintained. More- 
over, Southern mills with their lower 
costs due to advantageous natural 
conditions and drastic wage cuts 
have been taking the markets away 
from their Northern competitors. 
This is because the existing moderate 
demand did not call for full produc- 
tion, and the orders have been going 
to the low priced seller, which means 
the low cost producer. 

"The! action of the mill owners, 
therefore, is more in the interest of 
the consuming public and their own 
employes than for the benefit of their 
own stockholders. They feel confi- 
dent that if they can stabilize prices 
on low cost production basis the pub- 
lic will be satisfied to buy. Tliis will 



mean continuous employment for 
operatives and ultimately larger ag- 
gregate wage payments. The mill 
owners also feel that unless they can 
reduce their production costs the 
cheapest thing will be to shut down 
entirely, for the margin of profit is 
too small and the burden of over- 
head too great to permit part time 
operation. 

"The question of competition also 
is a factor. As matters now stand the 
advantage retained by New England 
mills over their Southern competitors 
consists chiefly of two elements, one 
a superiority of construction in cer- 
tain textile products, and the other is 
the good will established by certain 
well known brands of goods which 
gives them preference over competi- 
tive products which might be almost, 
if not quite, as good. Nevertheless, 
most of the Eastern goods are sold 
in direct competition in common 
markets with goods made in all parts 
of the country. There is no particu- 
lar difference between yams spun in 
the South and yarns spun in the 
North; between gray goods made in 
Fall River, Mass., and gray goods 
made in the factories of Lancaster,. 
South Carolina. 

"In the opinion of textile experts, 
the unit cost of production among 
New England mills, owing chiefly to 
the item of labor, has been placed con- 
siderably above the level of competi- 
tion elsewhere, particularly in the 
South. The wage cost per pound of 
production in New England mills is 
higher than in the South, and as a re- 
sult the unit ' cost per yard also is 
higher. In the last year or so South- 
em mills have cut wages from 35 to 
45 per cent, probably an average of 
40 per cent, while Eastern mills have 
made reductions of about 22^ per 
cent. In addition to this the working 
week in the South is from 54 to 60 
hours, while in New England it is 
from 48 to 54 hours. Many of the 
Southern mills are operated by rela- 
tively cheap hyro-electric power, and 
it is not necessary to heat the plants, 
or at least it is not necessary to heat 
them all the time. In New England 
the item of fuel is an important fac- 
tor, and the cost of heating the plants 
is considerable," 
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Working In Spite Of A Blizzard 

Men constructing large Municipal Pier in Philadelphia are given 
ample protection against snow and wind and the structure itself 
is kfipt warm b^ being enclosed completely in heavy canvas 

IN Wintertime the greatest single 
factor with which the contractor 
has to deal is weather. An inter- 
esting example of what can be done in 
spite of the weather, to give protection 
to the men and to insure work being 
carried on without interruption, was 
seen recently in the very effective and 
somewhat novel method used by the 
J. S. Rogers Company, of Philadelphia, 
in the construction of the new Muni- 
cipal Pier No. 4 South, Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

During the unusually heavy snow 
storm ^t buried Washington and 
piled the snow deep in Baltimore and 
Philadelphia on January 27, 28 and 
29, work on the construction of the 
pier proceeded without let up. 

The Pier is a two-story steel struc- 
ture, 550 feet long by 75 feet wide, 
with concrete floor, slabs and brick 
walls, \yhen the storm struck Phila- 
delphia, it was necessary to keep the Th« large pier before encloeiiif 

men at work on this structure, and 



Fifty thousand square feet of heavy caavas made the structure comfortable 
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when they reported on Monday, Janu- 
ary 29 the entire pier was completely 
enclosed in canvas heavy enough to 
keep out snow, wind, rain and cold. 
About 50,000 square feet of twenty- 
ounce canvas was used. 

The canvas was put up on a frame- 
work of three by six inch timbers fas- 
tened to the guard log at the bottom 
and so attached at the top that the 
canvas could be turned over and fas- 
tened to the finished roof already in 
place. In the four-foot spaces between 
the guard log and the finished brick 
walls, radiators were placed, furnish- 
ing ample protection for the men while 
the brick work was in progress and, 
with the brick walls completed, form- 
ing an envelope of warm air around 
the entire building, giving absolute pro- 
tection to all interior work. 

The heating plant consisted of four 
sections each carrying about 1,250 
square feet of radiation, with expan- 
sion traps from each radiator dripping 
to the ground. The heat from the con- 
densate was absorbed by the pier fill; 



The MicloMd pier mmi from the River 



each section being directly connected to 
an 80 horse-power vertical boiler oper- 
ating at 5 pounds pressure, centrally 
located, and so valved that any com- 
bination could be used to offset daily 



wind and weather conditions. The 
plant consumed between one and two 
tons of coal per day and gave entire 
satisfaction, the work of the building 
progressing uninterruptedly. 



€k)od Revenue From Passport Fees 



FlSSPORT and visa fees collected 
by the Department of State un- 
der the increased rates set by 
the act of June 4, 1920, have been 
sufficient to render these services self- 
supporting and show an additional 
profit of over $2,000,000 for the first 
year, according to the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York. How- 
ever, these fees and the equally high 
ones levied by other countries in re- 
taliation against the United States 
have led many American business 
men and tourists to condemn the sys- 
tem as an intolerable expense. 

"An American going abroad finds it 
necessary to provide himself with a 
passport which costs $10,*' the bank 
says in the April number of its maga- 
zine. Commerce Monthly, "The 
charges for visas vary but for the ma- 
jority of European countries they are 
$10. In some cases, if his wife is in- 
cluded in the passport, a double fee 
must be paid and a proportionate in- 
crease for each child if any accom- 
pany him. If he is going to a country 
in the interior and must cross the 
borders of other nations he must have 
their visas, although he may not leave 
his railroad train throughout his jour- 
ney's length. 

"The passport and visa charges im- 
posed by Congress under the act of 
June 4, 1920, are frankly intended as 
a source of Federal revenue. At the 
hearings before the House Committee 



on Foreign Aflfairs preceding the pas- 
sage of the present act the director 
of the Consular Service stated that 
the expenses of the State Department 
for passport business then approxi- 
mated $150,000 a year. In addition 
the expense of the entire diplomatic 
and consular service amounts to some 
$8,000,000 yearly. In the committee's 
opinion, expressed by its chairman, 
Representative Stephen G. Porter, 
'the man who goes abroad and gets all 
of this protection that we throw 
around him should dontribute a fair 
share of the cost of maintaining that 
service just the same as the taxpayer 
in the <:ity pays a small tax for the 
maintenance of the police force. 

"The vise charges, on the other 
hand, were directed against aliens 
coming to this country. These are re- 
quired to procure passports from their 
own governments and to have them 
vised by an American consular officer 
before being allowed to embark. The 
United States now charges $9 for 
viseing a foreign passport, plus an 
application fee of $1. 

"At the then existing rate of $T, 
the passport' system brought into the 
Federal Treasury approximately $163,- 
000 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1920. Passport receipts of the De- 
partment of State for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1921, the first year 
under the new rates, amounted to 
$1,421,000, This was an increase of 



$1,258,000. Similar results have fol- 
lowed the higher vise charge. For 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, 
under the fee of $1, the consular 
bureau of the State Department re- 
ported income from vise fees of about 
$155,000 and other consular fees of 
$2,637,000, a total of $2,792,000. For 
tne ensuing year under the increased 
rates the income from vise fees was 
estimated at $5,500,000, with other 
fees amounting to $3,417,000, giving 
a total of $8,917,000. 

"It follows that the passport and 
consular services of the State Depart- 
ment, whose combined yearly cost of 
$8,150,000, the higher fees were cal- 
culated to relieve, produced in the first 
year of the new system a combined 
revenue of $10,338,000, an increase in 
one year of $7,383,000 and a profit 
above the estimated operating cost of 
$2,188,000." 

BUILDING CONTRACTS LARGER 

Building contracts awarded in the 27 
northeastern states during February 
were valued at $177,365,000, an in- 
crease of $11,000,000 over January in 
spite of the shorter month. Residen- 
tial building remained about the same 
for the two months but there was a 
noteworthy increase in business build- 
ings, which totaled $39,180,000 in Feb- 
ruary, compared with $23,696,000 in 
January. 
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Conference Of Export Managers 

Optimistic gathering of business builders ooerseas listens to 
stimulating speeches and illuminating addresses on foreign 
market problems and difficulties; how to solve and meet them 



Written especially for American Industries 

By WILUAM M. BENNEY 
Manager, Foreign Trade Department, National Aaaociation of Mann&ctnrers 
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IHIS IS THE YEAR." was 
the slogan of the export 
managers who, to the num- 
ber of several hundred, assembled at 
the annual meeting of the Export 
Managers' Club of New York, March 
2 1 St. Optimism, based on a sane real- 
ization of the condition of the com- 
mercial world, pervaded this gathering 
of, as one speaker happily said, "the 
heroic survivors of that numerous and 
gallant company that started out a few 
years ago to establish the United States 
in the markets of the world." 

"This is the Year," was emphasized 
by the president of the Qub, F. K. 
Rhines, of the General Fireproofing 
Company, in an eloquent and stimulat- 
ing speech, in which he said: 

"'This is the year,' because — ^first 
of all — this is the only year there is — 
just now ! 

"Some people, judging from the way 
they talked in 1921, thought there 
wouldn't be any 1922. Maybe some 
of us weren't very sure about it. Very 
likely quite a few of us were rather 
surprised, when we began to come to, 
back in the autumn of 1921, to find we 
were really in the same little old world 
that was spinning along so merrily just 
before the national fly-wheel burst and 
the bottom seemed to drop out of 
everything. But any doubts on that 
score were soon dispelled. We quickly 
realized that the sound in our ears was 
not celestial music — nor even the voice 
of a sweet young nurse asking whether 
we felt well enough to take a little 
orange juice — but, instead, our presi- 
dent, or the chairman of the Board, 
asking what had become of our foreign 
trade, and whether there was really 
any sense in keeping up an export de- 
partment any longer— since Germany 
was going to get all the business in 
any case. 

Night-maret in Variotu Fonns 

"The night-mare didn't always take 
that particular form, of course; but 
most of us who were fighting up in 
the front-line trenches 'got ours' in one 
shape, or another. A few of our com- 
rades were mortally wounded; there 
were numerous cases of 'shell-shock'; 



and clouds of pobon-gas seemed to 
have enveloped nearly the whole land- 
scape. 

"But that was last year — and we'd 
be getting nowhere ourselves, and only 
obstructing the other fellows' progress, 
if we spent any more time rubbing our 
bruises and licking our wounds. Those 
poison-gas clouds of pessimism have 
nearly disappeared and the road ahead 
is fairly clear now. 

Prepare Now for Neart Tear 

"It isn't necessary to be able to see 
all the way to the end of the road. 
1923 is next year — and we can't get 
any warmth out of next year's sunshine 
for a long time yet. Gur only present 
responsibility for next year is to see 
that we don't spoil its possibilities this 
year. 

"Consequently — ^'This is the year' — 
the year to forget the trials of the past 
and remember only its lessons; the 
year to cast off doubts and take on new 
courage; the year to make a fresh 
start; to think no more of the easy 
days when foreign orders came to us ; 
to know that real salesmanship is need- 
ed now — and will win ; the year to in- 
tensify all selling effort ; to create new 
methods that will command success; 
to try to serve our client's interest as 
we serve our own ; to cherish old rela- 
tionships and foster new ones; to co- 
operate more loyally and whole-heart- 
edly all along the line ; the year to show 
what sort of stuff we're made of and 
to set for ourselves a higher standard 
of achievement; the year to think 
more clearly, and work harder, and 
shoot straighter, than ever before; the 
year to be filled with new hope for 
American export trade and new con- 
fidence in our firms, our goods and our 
own ability to succeed; the year to 
prove that the scoffers, the pessimists 
and the faint-hearted don't know what 
they're talking about when they say 
American export trade is a thing of the 
past; to prove, by actual demonstra- 
tion, that we do know what we're talk- 
ing about when we say it can and will 
be revived and carried to new records 
of success. 

" 'But,' I hear some doubter say, 



'what justification is there for confi- 
dence in the possibilities of this year 
of 1922?' 

"Candidly, I don't believe that un- 
bridled optimism over the export har- 
vest to be reaped this year is justified. 
But before tfiere can be a harvest there 
must be plowing and sowing and care- 
ful cultivation. And many of our 
fields have been left in a sad state — 
full of shell-holes and with fences torn 
down and made into barbed-wire en- 
tanglements. 

"There's work to be done, rebuild- 
ing the fences and patiently cultivat- 
ing the ground, before we shall have 
earned the right to reap a new harvest. 
This is the year for a new beginning — 
the beginning of a real 'reconstruction' 
of our export trade. 

"But again why — ^why tackle the job 
in real earnest now? What assurance 
is there that our export trade can be 
resuscitated? What assurance that ef- 
fort expended now will be profitably 
compensated within a reasonable time? 

"T^ie answer is : it is now being done. 
Our export trade is already being re- 
\4ved. Export managers who are 
carefully studying their problems and 
are applying to their solution the best 
they have in brains, experience, pa- 
tience, courage, perseverance and deter- 
mination to succeed" — ^are now succeed- 
ing to a degree which amply justifies 
confidence in the results of continued 
and accelerated effort. Exchange rates 
are improving ; labor is becoming a 
little more sober and reasonable ; bank- 
ing and finance are gaining firmer 
ground ; national budgets are less hope- 
lessly out of balance; local conditions 
are on the mend nearly everywhere; 
and buyers long uqheard from are 
coming back into the market. There 
are real orders to be had, this year and 
right now, by the man with the energy 
and courage to go after them. 

Many Problems to Solye 

"There are, of course, many prob- 
lems still to be solved — many clouds in 
the sky yet — ^but the light is breaking 
through. In nearly all countries there 
are at least the first faint glimmerings 
of a return to sanity: the subsidence 
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of wild, impracticable schemes for re- 
forming the world over-night and 
bringing the millenium in a day ; and 
a dawning realization of the fact that 
the havoc and disorganization wrought 
by the Great War can be repaired and 
readjusted, not through politics alone, 
but, in great measure, only through in- 
ternational good-will and clear-sighted, 
level-headed, practical cooperation. 

"The mere holding of the recent 
conference at Washington was a great 
achievement, and will remain so, even 
if the narrow-sighted wilfulness of cer- 
tain senators should succeed in partly 
nullifying its work. 

Realise Need of Conference 

"And even though the nations have 
not yet adjusted their political differ- 
ences and harmonized their national 
policies to the point where they are 
ready to meet in a general Economic 
Conference, there is encouragement in 
the mere fact of its ha\'ing come to be 
so generally realized that such a con- 
ference must eventually be held. Nor 
is it too much to hope that our country 
may yet learn to see clearly our essen- 
tial relation to these great problems, 
and when at last we see our duty clear- 
ly, can anyone doubt that we shall do 
it manfully? 

"It took many times four years to 
build up what was so ruthlessly torn 
down during those four years of war. 
It will take long to rebuild it; but a 
real beginning Ims been made, of that 
there can be no doubt, and that is the 
great thing. The world is going back 
to work. 

"Next year, and in 1924, and the 
year after that, there will still be much 
to do; but there are things tfiit can 
never be done, or never done right, 
unless they are done in 1922. It will 
be too late in 1923. This is the year.' " 

"Are we going to try to get our 
share of international trade? Are we 
going to work wisely and intelligently 
to get it, and to keep it and to build 
it up ?*' asked Olney V. Hough, in an 
instructive address on "Back to Nor- 
malcy." 

Mr. Hough defined "normalcy" as 
"plain, simple, every day, hard-headed, 
shrewd business sense." Continuing 
he said: 

"In a way, perhaps, the fantastic 
figures of our tremendous war time 
and post war ex{)ort trade were a mis- 
fortune to many people. Most of us 
probably were h)rpnotized and are still 
misled by them. Nine out of every ten 
manufacturers of whom I ask the ques- 
tion acknowledge that their export 
trade of 192 1 was as big as that trade 
of theirs in 191 3, our record year in 
the export trade up to the war, a big 
year. 

"191 3's exports were not big 
enough? Of course not. But none 



the less they were mighty big and a 
plenty good enough basis on which to 
build up again, oa .which to grow and 
increase. There is no getting away 
from this one fact: The export trade 
of the United States this year and this 
month is still a big trade. It is up to 
us and no one else to develop this 
trade to bigger proportions, to some- 
thing bigger than we ever knew be- 
fore the war. The trade is worth 
while to-day. Very few people indeed 
deny that export trade is a vital neces- 
sity to the country. We can, if we 
will, make that trade bigger, but we 
and we alone are the only people who 
can do it. 

"Neither the exf)ort trade of the 
United States nor that of any otlier 
country has always and invariably and 
uniformly been progressive and in- 
creasing. There have always been ups 
and downs in the export as in anv 
other business, always storms succeed- 
ed by fair weather. 

"There is entirely too much loose 
and uninformed talk of American ex- 
port trade as something 'new.' It is 
not new — it is older than the nation 
itself. Take three minutes for a dive 
back into history. It is really of ab- 
sorbing interest. 

"But there is no 'royal road' to suc- 
cess in the export trade. If we want 
more export business it is up to us to 
p^o and get it. The world is not com- 
ing to us again on bended knee beg- 
ging for American goods. We have 
got to ^o and get business just as we 
did before the war. We have got to 
be a^fgressive. and we have got to 
handle the business when we get it 
wisely and intelligently. 

Tried Methods and Hard Work Required 

"I have said that there is no 'royal 
road' to export success, that we have 
eot to plan wisely and well, that we 
have got to manage intelligently, that 
we have got to work hard. Neither 
are there any- wonderful new discov- 
eries in export business. Nobody yet 
has suggested anything for our con- 
sideration that all of us who have 
known export business for a good 
many years have not seen tested and 
tried out, adopted or rejected long ago. 
The biggest corporations in the coun- 
try — ^and they are numbered among 
our biggest exporters, too — did not per- 
fect their export organizations in a 
year or in two years. They had to 
work and work wisely, they have to 
still. All of us, like them, have got to 
depend on ourselves, on the individual 
initiative which is so characteristic of 
the Anglo-Saxon business man. We 
have not to depend on Government as- 
sistan'^e, we have not to depend on 
American ships or any form of ex- 
traordinary finance and credit 
schemes. We can do business to-day 



on old sound lines, the proof of which 
is that we are doing that business to- 
day. 

"It is true that there are some handi- 
caps. But did anyone ever know any 
business anywhere in which handicaps 
are not to be found. It is the busi- 
ness of the business man to overcome 
handicaps. His success depends on 
his doing it. He can do it now as it 
always has been done. That handi- 
caps are not insuperable obstacles is,, 
yet once again, made clear and empha- 
tic by the fact that exf)ort trade is 
still going on and in large volume, in A 
big volume as it would have seemed to ^ 
us in 19 1 3, of highly encouraging vol- 
ume as it ought to s^m to us to-day. 

No Cause for Terror 

"There is nothing to be called 'ter- 
rifying' about any handicaps that we 
are encountering. High prices are al- 
ways a handicap and a lot of people 
let their courage ooze out because they 
convinced themselves that it was not 
possible to do any export business in 
view of the rates of exchange. And 
still international business goes on. It 
has not stopped. The exchanges will 
right themselves some day. Some of 
them have been 'improving/ as the say- 
ing is, pretty fast in recent weeks, and 
then the psychological 'state of mind' 
is being readjusted. People are ac- 
cepting a new viewpoint as to values. 

"The newspapers have a good deal 
to say about the inflated currencies of 
some countries, about printing presses 
working overtime in turning out so- 
called money, about the impending 
bankruptcy of nations, their inability 
to pay the interest on their obligations, 
and so on. Don't let us get confused 
about this. National finance and priv- 
ate commercial finance are two separate 
and distinct things. No matter what 
the condition of a nation's finances 
may be, no matter if it defaults in its 
national obligations, still trade within 
that nation's boundaries never stops. M 
The people of that nation always have " 
innumerable things which they have to 
buy. Shopkeepers, wholesale mer- 
chants, manufacturers in that nation 
have to supply these things, have to 
keep their doors open and goods on 
their shelves or in their warehouses, 
and there are always plenty of them 
who have money or can get money 
with which to pay their bills. Inter- 
national commerce is not and never 
has been in danger of ceasing entirely. 
It is going on as it always will go on 
because it must. There is plenty of 
it for our share to-day." 

Under the title of "Selling the Man 
Whose Exchange is Off," George C. 
Vedder, gave the export manager food 
for thought in selling effort in coun- 
tries where fluctuating exchange has 
operated to discourage dealings. 
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Spirited discussion of the advisabil- 
ity of making sales in foreign curren- 
cies was awjJcened by the paper of F. 
J. Whitlow, of Nujol Laboratories, on 
this subject. Mr. Whitlow, in advo- 
ca^ng this action under certain con- 
ditions, said: 

"The wise importer placing an order 
with an American house, delivery with- 
in sixty days sight draft attached to 
documents, will, immediately purchase 
from his bank a 6o-day future on New 
York. This puts him in a position to 
sell these goods for future delivery 
and to realize a stated profit, as he 
knows exactly what he is going to pay 
for them. Unless he takes this precau- 
tion, he is gambling as to the cost of 
the goods on arrival. Supposing we, 
as exporters, undertook to quote in 
foreign currencies. How are we going 
to protect ourselves? Practically all 
of our large banks here in New York 
have established extensive foreign re- 
lations and are in a position to nego- 
tiate futures of exchange in most cur- 
rencies, and if the export manager is 
able to approximately estimate his 
business over a period of thirty, sixty 
or ninety days, the financial depart- 
ment of his firm could sell futures in 
the foreign exchanges and thus pro- 
tect themselves against fluctuations. 

"This procedure means that we 
should be doing a certain amount of 
gambling, for it may happen that sales 
do not come up to or may exceed ex- 
pectations, or that some remittances 
may be postponed, in which case it 
would be necessary to again enter the 
exchange market and buy to cover our 
shortage, and I have a feeling that the 
export manager who approaches his 
firm with this proposition is going to 
find himself unpopular. But I firmly 
believe that any export manager who 
is successful in having such a system 
adopted is going to secure a large share 
of goodwill and possibly get the jump 
on many of his competitors. 

"Many of us operate through a sub- 
sidiary, a branch house, or a sole dis- 
tributing agent, and personally it has 
been my experience that witfi either 
of these is an ideal method of work- 
mg. 

Building for tho Futaro 

John H. Neubert, export manager 
of the Taylor Instrument Companies, 
in speaking of this subject, advocated 
taking a loss of profit through develop- 
ments in exchange to-day in order to 
build markets for to-morrow. 

Mr. Neubert further said: "One of 
the greatest barriers to foreign trade 
during the world-wide readjustment 
is the exchanges between countries, 
particularly the ones carrying the bulk 
of foreign financing. Manufacturers 
and exporters will do well to adopt ar- 
bitrary conversion standards favorable 



to clients abroad, sustaining present- 
day loss of profit in order to build 
markets for the future when exchange 
rates approximate nearer normal. 

"Quotations should be made on the 
c. i. f. basis at seaboard of buyer's 
country, and where this is not possible, 
the quotation to merchants in their 
own monetary systems for goods de- 
livered at New York will bring far 
better response than similar quotations 
in dollars, for, in the first instance, 
merchants may determine what mer- 
chandise is to cost, the sales price 
abroad, and the profit, whereas on the 
dollar basis, merchants are unable to 
know what exchange rate may exist 
at the time bills become due and in 
consequence cannot determine sales 
price or profit until delivery and pay- 
ment." 

Devastated credit regions and how 
to rebuild them was excellently treated 
by that well-known authority on credit 
granting, O. T. Erickson, of Carter's 
Ink Company. 

Great NeceMttj for Credit 

"Rebuilding devastated credit re- 
gions," said Mr. Erickson, "is possible 
only throue:h sales on which credit is 
granted. It is on a credit basis that 
the house with a broad policy is seeking 
its share of foreign business. The far- 
sighted business man, far from being 
misled by conditions of the moment, 
is sending his salesmen abroad to se- 
cure his share of export trade to-day. 
By so doing he is building his own fu- 
ture and receiving his full portion of 
the substantial, steady improvement in 
conditions. Conditions are improving. 
Devastated credit r^ions are rebuild- 
insf. Many millions of dollars' worth 
of merchandise, which a year ago con- 
gested ports, have been absorbed. Im- 
porters' stocks are showing need of 
replenishment. In one far-eastern 
country the largest wholesaler a year 
ago stated positively he had over a 
year's supply of our merchandise. A 
few months ago he ordered heavily by 
mail items which he honestly felt a 
year ago he would not need for some 
years. 

"The first step in rebuilding devas- 
tated credit regions is a mental step. 
The management of American business 
must realize a fundamental truth. Re- 
gardless of loss of capital resources, 
due to depreciation in exchange, re- 
duced values and over-stocks due to 
simultaneous arrival of cumulative or- 
ders, the merchant overseas retains his 
greatest assets. These are his charac- 
ter and his capability. Where charac- 
ter and capability exist there is the one 
sound foundation upon which credit 
and sales on credit can wisely be re- 
built. 

"It cannot be emphasized too strong- 
ly that the credit man and the export 



manager are logical friends and not 
natural enemies. Promiscuous sales 
solicitation is as fatal to the rebuilding 
process as is a policy of cash at inland 
factory. 

"If the credit man has no orders on 
which to pass credit then he has no job* 
If the credit man unwisely credits for- 
eign orders so that tremendous losses 
follow, then history proves that the ex- 
port department is wiped out of exist- 
ence. But when by wise and courag- 
eous teamwork, the credit man and the 
export manager bring business into be- 
ing, maintain it and increase it, their 
joint reward in inevitable. 

"Let me cite to you a few actual ex- 
amples of rebuilding devastated credit 
regions. 

"In the early 1900's an earthquake 
devastated an entire country. It was 
one in which we were groping for ade- 
quate sales representation. We had our 
initial direct shipment in transit. The 
importer had no credit standing and the 
goods went forward with sight draft 
attached to bills of lading. The day the 
earthquake occurred, your honorary 
president, Walter F. Wyman, and I had 
a conference. The shipment was a trial 
order amounting to only $150.00. From 
a credit standpoint tfie account was 
hopeless. But we needed representa- 
tion and the export sales end proved 
the sales possibilities of the country. 
From preliminary correspondence it 
was made clear that the customer had 
sales ability. We decided to build 
good-will out of the apparent misfor- 
tune. We cabled the customer asking 
only if he and his family had happily 
escaped injury. We cabled the bank to* 
release shipment on open account. 
Then we wrote at length our sympathy 
to him as an individual and to his coun- 
try as a nation. We told him to think 
first of himself and his interests. If 
he cared to accept the shipment on open 
account and pay at his convenience this 
would please us. We did receive a 
payment in course of time. We have 
since extended to him credit as high as 
$3i5oo-oo. Our many thousands of 
dollars in sales to him are based upon 
good-will. Out of the ruins and ashes 
of devastation due to earthquake and 
fire, we rebuilt credit and sales on a 
foundation of gratitude. 

Never Deserted Mexico 

"Surely in our quest for precedent 
to.aid us in rebuilding devastated credit 
regions we can find many instances in 
Mexico as it was prior to the World 
War. If I may be permitted one proud 
boast for our credit and sales organi- 
zation it is that we never deserted Mex- 
ico. Every order not manifestly fraud- 
ulent was shipped on credit terms. Our 
own salesmen visited Mexico and main- 
tained sales and credit contact. We 
studied the sales and credit needs of 
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every state in Mexico and the sales and 
credit needs of every account in each 
state. Then we met the need. Cus- 
tomers were wiped out of business — ^but 
they returned and we helped them re- 
build. When they were again on their 
feet they paid tfieir old obligations. 
Our book losses in the seven years from 
1908 to 1914 inclusive were less than 
$600.00. I know this will be further 
reduced. 

"When devastated Mexico enjoys 
even a brief surcease of revolution, we 
are repaid time and time again for our 
loyalty to our customers." 

Offers Encourmgement to Exporters 

Under the title, "The Present Eco- 
nomic Situation," George E. Roberts, 
vice-president, National City Baidc, 
made a most instructive and, at the 
same time, encouraging talk which 
should be read in full by export men. 
In part Mr. Roberts said : 

"I understand that I have the honor 
of addressing the heoric survivors 
(laughter) of that numerous and gal- 
lant company that started out a few 
years ago to establish the United States 
in. the markets of the /world. A good 
many have dropped out for various rea- 
sons, chiefly because the going has been 
anything but good of late, but I hope 
that this represents the irreducible 
minimum. 

"Since we have every reason to be- 
lieve that conditions cannot be possibly 
worse in the future than in the last 
year, and since there are real signs that 
the corner has been turned, I think we 
may have faith in the prospect for un- 
limitable improvement in the future. 
We haven't accomplished everything 
that the most enthusiastic prophets pre- 
dicted a few years ago when the war 
opened up great markets apparently 
without competition and no sensible 
person supposed we would. 

"In the first place we had a good 
deal to learn and while some of the con- 
ditions were favorable, a good many of 
them were not and, after all, the best 
conditions under which to develop 
trade are normal and stable conditions 
including all the competition that ever 
may be. It doesn't count for very 
much to be temporarily without compe- 
tition. This is a competitive world. It 
takes competition to develop the abili- 
ties in any line of work and it takes 
competition to prove a man's right to 
any place or position. In the long run, 
we will have that share of foreign 
trade to which we are entitled by rea- 
son of our resources, our skill in the 
industries and our intelligence and skill 
and ability and salesmanship and in 
trade. 

"Now our troubles for the last year 
have been less because of competition 
than the general disorganization of in- 
dustry the world over and the demoral- 



ization of the exchanges which resulted 
from it. The whole world ought to 
learn a lesson in Natural and helpful 
trade from its experiences in the last 
few years, but, unfortunately, I am 
afraid there is no assurance that the 
world will learn that lesson or even 
that this country will learn that lesson. 

"Before the war, a great internation- 
al, beneficial trade had been built up, 
gradually and naturally, we scarcely 
realized how. 

"The industries of the world to a 
great extent were inter-dependent 
and mutually supporting. Western 
Europe, densely populated, highly in- 
dustrialized, was constantly sending out 
great quantities of manufactured goods 
to all parts of the world, receiving her 
pay for them in foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials. That system of trade was dis- 
rupted by the war. Even within Eur- 
ope, the channels of trade are still in 
large part blockaded. The old Austrian 
Empire which formerly was a territory 
of complete and unrestricted trade, was 
cut up into six independent states and 
each immediately proceeded to erect 
tariff barriers against all the rest of 
the world. 

"Russia was formerly a great source 
of foodstuffs and raw materials for 
Western Europe and a great market 
for manufactured goods. That trade 
has disappeared and its effects are felt 
indirectly in every part of the world. 

"India for example is a great pro- 
ducer of tea and Russia is one of the 
great world markets for tea. The in- 
ability of Russia to buy tea has pros- 
trated that important industry in India 
and the prostration of that industry has 
affected the purchase of cotton goods 
in Great Britain by India and the de- 
preciation of the cotton goods industry 
in England, the worst in fifty years, 
has affected our great cotton growing 
industry in this country and reacted 
upon all the other industries of this 
country. 

"And so in that manner, and in many 
other, the conditions in Europe, have 
reacted upon this country. 

"During the war, as I have said, the 
normal rules of trade were for the time 
being, suspended and most of the coun- 
tries put an embargo upon the expor- 
tation of gold. Now that deprived the 
traders of the usual means of settling 
their balances. 

Had to Bid for Exchange 

"It compelled them to go into the mar- 
kets and bid for exchange on the coun- 
tries in which they had payments to 
make. The results of that were very 
well illustrated nearby in our relations 
with our neighbor — Canada. The 
Canadian exchange now is back practi- 
cally to normal, but for the last three 
years the American dollar has main- 
tained a premium ranging up to fifteen 



and even eighteen per cent and the bal- 
ance of trade between the two coun- 
tries has been in favor of the United 
States, at the rate of about three hun- 
dred million dollars a year. 

"Now under ordinary conditions, the 
currency of Canada would be present- 
ed for redemption, gold withdrawn and 
sent to the United States to settle the 
balances, but the total banking reserves 
of Canada in gold are not much more 
than two hundred million dollars and 
it was evident under the conditions 
existing that unless an embargo was 
placed upon gold, the entire banking 
reserves might be withdrawn away, so 
the Canadian banks established a re- 
serve of gold. 

"Now the balance of payments run- 
ning from Canada to the United States 
at the rate of three hundred million 
dollars a year ; the Canadians who had 
these payments to make, deprived of 
the ordinary means of making them, 
were forced into the markets to bid for 
exchange to the United States. 

"That amounted to offering a pre- 
mium, an open offer to anybody to come 
forward and furnish the means of mak- 
ing payments in the United States. 
That could be done by establishing 
credits in this countiy, either by bor- 
rowing, by the sale of securities, or by 
the sale of Canadian products. It 
amounted to a premium upon sales in 
the United States and a penalty for 
purchases in the United States, so that 
the net influence was toward reducing 
the trade balance, and to bring the pur- 
chases and sales of the two countries 
toward the equilibrium. 

Resented the Dollar Premium 

"Now, this premium of the United 
States dollar over the Canadian dollar 
brought forth a good many strange 
comments. The Canadians generally 
resented it, or were disposed to resent 
it, as a reflection upon their credit, or 
upon their mind. As a matter of fact, 
it was neither. 

"I remember reading of an import- 
ant public official of Canada who made 
the statement that he would not buy 
five cents' worth of goods in any coun- 
try that didn't treat the Canadian dol- 
lar fairly. Now, that was rather an 
inconsiderate remark because the pre- 
mium of the United States dollar was 
due to the competitive efforts of Cana- 
dians to obtain the means of payments 
in the United States. It wasn't due to 
anything that was done in the United 
States. The Canadian dollar is the ex- 
act counterpart of the gold dollar of 
the United States. It contains exactly 
the same quantities of fine gold and, of 
course, there never was a time when it 
would not be readily received at its 
face value in the United States. 

"On the other hand, the Canadian 
paper dollar was never intended to cir- 
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culate outside of Canada, There is no 
use for it in the United States. It is 
not a I^ial tender in the United States ; 
it would not be received by the banks 
of the United States simply because 
they would not be able to pay it out. 
You could not buy goods with it here ; 
you could not pay labor with it here; 
you could not pay taxes with it here, 
and that is one of the principal uses 
for money nowadays. (Laughter.) 
In short, there was nothing that we 
could do with it, and that situation as 
to the Canadian dollar, as to Canadian 
currency, arising almost wholly from 
a great trade balance, in favor of the 
United States, illustrates the situation 
which has existed with a great many 
other countries. 

"I have been asked a good many 
times why it was that the National 
City Bank, having a branch, for in- 
stance, in Buenos Aires, was obliged to 
follow the markets on exchange on 
Buenos Aires. I remember particularly 
an insistent gentleman a couple o( years 
ago, when exchange on Buenos Aires 
was at a premium and, he couldn't see 
why it was, he said, that the National 
City Bank which didn't have to go into 
the markets to buy exchange, but which 
had its own branch in Buenos Aires on 
which it could draw, wias obliged to 
charge such exorbitant exchange rates 
for drafts on Buenos Aires. 

"Now, he overlooked tfie fact that 
with trade running heavily, the balances 
running heavily, in favor of Argentina, 
pa3mients to be constantly made on bal- 
ance, in favor of Argentina, if the Na- 
tional City Bank sold drafts on Buenos 
Aires, below the market in the first 
place, it would have all the drafts to 
sell, the business would all come to it, 
and in the second place, by receiving 
money in Buenos Aires, and paying it 
out in New York, it would be con- 
stantly transferring its business, its 
assets from New York to Buenos 
Aires. It would not take very long 
until the branch in Buenos Aires would 
be the main office, and the main office 
in New York would be a branch." 

Excellent, instructive addresses were 
also made on "The Growing Need of 
Personal Field Work," by A. D. Mal- 
lor, of the Supro Building Products 
Corporation; "Arguments For and 
Against Consigned Stocks," by Fred S. 
Phillips, former export manager and 
for several years in business in Cuba ; 
"Sales Promotion by Mail," by Elmore 
Salisbury, of the Brunswick, Balke, 
CoUender Company; and "Rounding 
the Comer in Our Export Trade," by 
Leland R. Robinson, assistant director. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

The best attended and most success- 
ful meeting of the club was brought to 
a close by an eloquent address at the 
dinner in the evening to "The Export 



Managers,*' by Orep S. Gallup, of the 
Simonds Manufacturing Company, and 
former president of the club. 

WILL PREVENT VIOLENCE 

Warning that the Federal Govern- 
ment would tolerate no violence to pre- 
vent coal production during the threat- 
ened coal strike was issu^ by Attor- 
ney-General Daugherty. Mr. Daugh- 
erty declared he was making no threats 
and that he believed men have the right 
to strike in an orderly way, but that 
they have not the right to interfere with 
those who take their places. 

The Attorney-General did not dis- 
close the Government's plans when the 
miners walk out Mr. Daugherty said 
he did not believe the Government 
would have to wait until there was an 
actual coal shortage before it could 
take action. His Sieory is that since 
fuel is an indispensable part of trans- 
portation the Government has the same 
power to act in the case of any inter- 
ference to coal production that it would 
have in the event of any interruption 
in the nation's transportation system. 

The Attorney-General also declared 
that action by the Government in con- 
nection with a coal strike would be a 
little further step than had been taken 
by any other country, a little more 
drastic and a little more specific, but 
his mind was set upon it and only a 
court could block it He added it was 
probable that at one minute past mid- 
night on March 31 the Justke Depart- 
ment would have something to say on 
the situation. 



(Continued from page 26) 
exports the film gets for it from 
$500 to $1,000. The State laws are 
inadequate to punish such receivers." 

Many film thefts, perhaps the 
majority of them, may be traced to "in- 
side jobs." Some night watchman, of- 
fice boy, shipping clerk or other em- 
ploye slips a film to a confederate on 
the outside, who duplicates it and then 
is in a position to flood the world with 
the film. The committee of the na- 
tional association has checked up on 
many persons employed in the ex- 
changes and those with bad records 
have been discharged. 

One film theft plot that would have 
resulted in a loss of at least $500,000 
to the companies involved was disclosed 
a few wedcs ago by W. C. Hawkins 
and John S. McLeod, agents of the 
film theft committee. The film was to 
have been shipped to Japan, Mexico 
and South America— all fruitful fields 
for stolen films — ^thus spoiling the mar- 
ket for the rightful owners of the pic- 
tures. 

South Amerka still is flooded with 
stolen films, according to agents of the 
committee. The bona fide American 
excha^^s are opening offices in Mex- 
ico and Japan rapidly, however, so that 
it is becoming easier to check up on 
stolen films offered for exhibition in 
those countries. 



A HELP TO BANK DEPOSITORS 

Hereafter everyone may be relieved 
of the annoyance of trying to write 
on his bank deposit slips the four or 
five-word names of banks in a space 
hardly long enough for one word. 

This listing of banks by name is real- 
ly unnecessary as every bank in the 
country is designated by a number, 
known as its transit nomber, which in- 
dicates the name of the bank and its 
location. These transit numbers ap- 
pear on every bank check. For ex- 
ample, 5-20 is the number of The Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston; the 
number 5 identifies all Boston banks, 
while the second number indicates the 
particular bank in Boston. 

With a view to relieving the public 
of this annoyance, and to promote effi- 
ciency and accuracy in the handling of 
bank deposits, The National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston has issued a little 
booklet, "A Guide to Transit Numbers 
of New England Banks." All the com- 
mercial banks and trust companies in 
New England are grouped under their 
respective cities and towns and the 
transit number of each is given. Cop- 
ies of this booklet may be obtained on 
application. 



riX WORK FOR LIFE 

for $4 paid in advance. I am 
the Modem Business Cyclope- 
dia. I faithfully advise every- 
body in business — whether ac- 
countant, banker, exporter, effi- 
ciency expert, lawyer or broker 
— ^regarding any term or phrase 
used. I hold over 15,000 
terms and definitions used by 
above, including 3,000 general 
and stock exchange abbrevia- 
tions, and when consulted, I 
never mislead. Memy users 
claim I save them thousands in 
fees and much time. $4 brings 
me post-haste. Since I am guar- 
anteed to please, you ought to 
ORDER ME NOW! 

Modem Business Pidb. Co. 
1367 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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Trading With British India 

Observations of an American business man who has returned 
recently from India after two ^ears of practical experience in 
buying and selling there in interest of an American company 

Written especially for American Industries 
By CHARLES B. SPOFFORD, Jr. 



PRESENT conditions in Europe 
should be effective in directing 
the attention of American manu- 
facturers upon markets which have 
heretofore been neglected. 

With European countries' being re- 
quired to curtail their imports to bare 
necessities, new markets must be 
sought and developed if we are to bene- 
fit, rather than suffer, from the greatly 
increased capacity of our manufactur- 
ing facilities built up during the war. 

The enormous increase in our trade 
with India during the past five years 
suggests significant and appealing pos- 
sibilities to the manufacturer who will 
give the potentialities of this market a 
little thought. 

Here is a country having a popula- 
tion three times as great as all South 
America. It is one of the few coun- 
tries which, normally and even now, 
has a favorable trade balance. 

India is becoming more and more 
necessary to us as a source of raw ma- 
terials which have previously been 
lx)ught through Great Britain, Gfermany 
and Japan. Her exports to this coun- 
try exceed her imports from us by near- 
ly 300 per cent. Common sense de- 
mands that these goods should be 
bought direct so that a tremendous and 
sound credit in the United States may 
l)e established against which her mer- 
chants can draw in settlement for their 
purchases from us. 

To-day, little more than our own in- 
•difference stands in the way of making 
India one of our best markets. Our 
intensive and practical development 
•during the past few years has so im- 
proved our commercial machinery as to 
remove most of the former handicaps 



to our efforts in this field. We now 
have the ships and banking facilities to 
assist us. Efficient steamship service 
and the broad problems of credit are 
provided for. American products are 
not unknown in India. The war gave 
us an opportunity to introduce our 
goods and recent developments indi- 
cate that we have an excellent chance 
of increasing our hold in this market 
if we are willing to work for it. 

Indian merchants desire nothing bet- 
ter than American competition with 
England. They feel that this compe- 
tition for India's trade would be bene- 
ficial in that a growing proportion of 
trade with countries other than the 
British Empire would force accelera- 
tion of her development. Japanese 
goods were tried during the duress of 
5ie war and found wanting. American 
goods found favor. 

The steady industrial development of 
India in the coming years is assured. 
This means a rapidly growing market 
for many industrial products, the de- 
mand for which will be stimulated 
through the increased purchasing pow- 
er .of the workers and their rising 
standards of living. In this develop- 
ment, we hold many potential advan- 
tages over other non-British competi- 
tors such as the absence of language 
barriers, their appreciation of Ameri- 
ca's position in international affairs and 
the favorable attitude toward the value 
and serviceability of products stamped 
"Made in U. S. A." 

It is a market in which personal 
touch and contact with the entire field 
by one familiar with the country, her 
requirements, customs, prejudices, etc., 
are essential to successful trade. 



In order to stimulate interest in this 
promising market, an attempt is made 
to put before our more progressive 
manufacturers the salient facts r^ard- 
ing the country and an outline of a 
plan by which those interested can se- 
cure some of her trade. 

Salient FacU About Britisli India 

AREA. The area of British India 
(1,800,000 sq. miles) is equal to the 
whole of Europe, except Russia or 
about half that of the United States. 

POPULATION. India's popula- 
tion (325,000,000) is approximately 
three times as great as all South Ameri- 
ca or the United States. It has a dens- 
ity averaging 175 to the square mile or 
about that of Europe. 

RAILWAYS. India's railway mile- 
age is nearly 40,000 miles, ranking be- 
low only the United States, Germany, 
and Russia. Half of these lines are 
owned and operated by the govern- 
ment. The accommodations compare 
favorably with those of occidental 
countries and form a highly developed 
trunk system connecting all the prin- 
cipal cities. Imports into Calcutta of 
railway plant and rolling stock in 1919- 
20 exceeded $19,000,000. About half 
of such imports were from the United 
States. 

RIVERS. There are many large 
rivers in India, including the Ganges, 
Indus, Brahamapootra and Irrawaddy. 
These rivers are navigable the year 
round and in many sections make ex- 
cellent highways for transportation. 

AGRICULTURE. Farming occu- 
pies about 85 per cent of the people. 
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Crop yields are far below the possibili- 
ties of the the soil because of antiquat- 
ed methods. Out of a total crop acre- 
age of 250,000,000 only 40,000,000 
acres are under irrigation. Modem im- 
plements and agricultural machinery 
are tfie greatest need of the country. 
Possibilities for the sale of American 
pumps and small oil engines are great. 
At least 16,000,000 acres of land are 
irrigated from 3,000,000 wells by pri- 
mitive contrivances. The chief agri- 
cultural products are rice, cotton, maize, 
wheats flax, jute, indigo, tea, coffee, 
and sugar. 

NATURAL RESOURCES. India 
is rich in coal, petroleum, manganese, 
tungsten, mica, and forest reserves. 
The annual output of cod is about 
20,000,000 tons. The average annual 
output per head of labor employed be- 
low ground is only about 170 tons as 
compared with 325 tons in the United 
Kingdom and a still larger tonnage in 
the United States, but there has been a 
great advance in recent years in the 
development of the mines and in a 
number of them modem equipment has 
been installed. 

About three-fifths of the world's pro- 
duction of mica is derived from India 
which supplies the finest qusdity ob- 
tainable for certain electrical industries. 

The forest area of India covers 86,- 
000,000 acres and the country enjoys a 
practical monopoly of the world's trade 
in shellac, the United States buying 
over $8,000,000 worth annually for ex- 
tensive use in the manufacture of gra- 
maphone goods, varnishes, lithographic 
ink and for insulating purposes. 

INDIAN TRAITS. The Indian is 
conservative, not eager to grasp at 
every new contrivance developed by the 
Western world, but he can be shown. 
Their social and industrial organization 
has been founded on idealism, rather 
than materialism. Their wants are 
simple, religious prejudices intense and 
the prevailing caste system among the 
Hindus has hindered their development 
in the past. 

INDUSTRIALISM. The war has 
wrought a great change in Indian in- 
ternal affairs. Modem industrialism 
is rapidly developing. Finding herself 
isolated from the world, from its mar- 
ket of supply in many essentials, home 
industries sprang up. This transition 
towards an industrial stage found quick 
response from native as well as Euro- 
pean capital and the development has 
continued unabated. India is beginning 
to realize that many articles for which 
she has relied on other nations, can 
profitably and successfully be made at 
home. The result has been the floata- 
tion of companies on an unprecedented 
scale. The riches that India has been 
noted for are not only being put tause. 



but put to her own use. The number 
of new companies registered in the year 
1919-20 was 906 with an authorized 
capital aggregating about $900,000,000. 
Cotton mills erected have an output of 
600,000,000 pounds of yam and 350,- 
000,000 of woven goods a vear. Her 
jute mills can turn out over 600,000,000 
potmds of burlap cloth. The erection 
of a great iron and steel industry by 
the native Tata interests is due to cre- 
ate a small Pittsburg in Southwest 
Asia. The Indian Munitions Board has 
been instituted by the government for 
the purpose of furthering and encour- 
aging this industrial development. 

CITIES. Practically all of this in- 
dustrial development is centralized in 
the port cities of India which are in the 
order of their population: Calcutta, 
1,300,000; Bomt^y, 860,000; Madras, 
600,000; Rangoon, 300,000; and Kar- 
achi, 160,000. Large interior cities in- 
clude: Hyderabad, 500,000; Delhi, 
233,000; Lahore, 228,000; and Ben- 
ares, 205,000. 

PURCHASING POWER. The 
present purchasing power of the na- 
tives is generally low, for foreign 
goods, oiJy $i.S» per capita, but this 
amounts to over $600,000,000 annually. 
There are many wealthy families witfi 
large sums of money to finance the 
needs of India when given proper en- 
couragement. Increased purchasing 
power from the masses will result from 
this industrial development as well as 
increasing their wants and raising their 
standard of living. 

FOREIGN TRADE. The balance 
of trade is ordinarily, and often very 
largely in favor of India. Occasional 
crop failures, due to a poor monsoon 
or rainy season, have been the only 
cause for exception in the past sixty 
years to an increasing and persistent 
excess of exports over imports. 

The year 1919-20 showed India's 
foreign trade to have attained the un- 
precedented figure of about $1,750,000,- 
000. Next to the United Kingdom, the 
United States held the premier place 
in this trade, the value of our exports 
was $80,000,000 an increase of 56 per 
cent over 1918-19, and of no less than 
428 per cent over the pre-war year. 
Our imports from India were valued 
at $160,000,000 as against $110,000,- 
000 in the preceding year and $70,000,- 
000 in 1913-14. The year 1921 will 
naturally show a much smaller valua- 
tion from that of 1920, but indications 
are that, in volume, this trade will de- 
cline little, if any. 

India has been regarded as a market 
belonging exclusively to Great Britain. 
Only our past indifference has allowed 
it to be so. The war afforded us the 
opportunity of making India the best 
field for our trade development of any 
British colony except Canada. To-day, 



India ranks third in our volume of 
trade with the Far East, being passed 
only by China and Japan. 

EXPORTS. The principal exports- 
from India are raw and manufactured 
jute, raw cotton, hides and skins, seeds,, 
tea, shellac, manganese ore, mica, my- 
robalans, etc. The United States share 
in these exports is 15 per cent or half 
that of the United Kingdom. 

IMPORTS. The principal imports 
into India are cotton goods, machinery, 
mineral oil, iron and steel, electrical 
equipment, railway materials, dyes, 
condensed milk, hardware, copper and 
brass, cigarettes and matches. The 
United States share in these imports is- 
12 per cent consisting chiefly of min- 
eral oil, iron and steel, motor cars and 
machinery. Our iron and steel were 
imported to the extent of 134,500 tons. 
The value of our machinery more than 
doubled from the previous year to about 
$9,000,000 ; hardware, $5,000,000 ; elec- 
trical equipment, $3,000,000 ; paper and 
pasteboard, $2,000,000; dyes and tan-^ 
ning substances, $2,000,000 ; drugs and 
medicines, $800,000; shoes, $800,000 r 
chemicals, $350,000, and what are class- 
ified as "miscellaneous" totaled $9,000,- 
000. 

TARIFF. The customs revenue in 
India is derived mainly from general 
import duties which are levied for fis- 
cal purposes and not for the protection 
of Indian industries. 

The general tariff rate is 11 per cent 
ad valorem, little, if any, preferential 
is given goods consigned from the Brit- 
ish Empire and no consular documents 
are required. Special duties are in 
force for salt, liquors, arms, and am- 
munition, tobacco, and petroleum. 
Export duties are imposed on jute 
products, tea, and shellac. In order to 
stimulate industry, many classes of 
machinery are entered at 2j4 per cent 
duty only while other types of machin- 
ery and agricultural equipment are ad- 
mitted duty free. 

Clearances are handled promptly and 
impartially. No restrictions are made 
on goods from foreign countries, but 
the Merchandise Act requires that the 
country of origin shall be conspicuously 
shown, i. e., "Made in U. S. A." 

BANKS. The banking facilities in 
India are good, the principal exchange 
banks having branches in all the larger 
cities. One American bank, the Inter- 
national Banking Corporation, has 
branches in Calcutta and Bombay. 

SHIPPING. During the past few 
years American shipments have been 
greatly improved by the regular service 
of ships under the American flag. Def- 
inite and direct sailings are now main- 
tained between American and Indian 
ports. Freight service between New 
York and Bombay takes about thirty 
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days and Calcutta forty-two days. 
Service between San Francisco and 
Calcutta requires about thirty-five days, 
without transhipment. 

TRADE MARKS. Pictorial trade- 
marks have their value, but care should 
be taken in the selection of the mark 
on account of religious prejudices. 
Registration of trade-marks is not ne- 
cessary, but desirable. 

ADVERTISING. Methods in 
vogue in America are likely to do more 
harm than good. India does not 
take to brazen advertising which is too 
assertive or aggressive. Catalogues in 
English find much use, are constantly 
being referred to and are necessary. 
Newspaper advertising rates are high, 
but where discrimination is shown in 
selecting the papers which reach the 
class intended the results justify the 
expenditure in introducing the goods. 
Calendars, paper weights and mirrors 
furnish the better means of novelty ad- 
vertising. Advertising is of little value 
without personal representation. The 
representative sells the goods. 

LANGUAGES. A knowledge of 
Hindustani, the most common dialect 
in India, is desirable but not essential. 
English is the commercial language 
spoken but being able to converse, even 
to a small extent, in the native tongue 
naturally pleases the native merchant 
and unquestionably assists in securing 
orders. 

TRADE CONNECTIONS. In- 
dia's trade is handled through commis- 
sion houses and selling agents. The 
former method does not assure the 
manufacturer of a permanent market 
for his particular product and is only 
recommended for trying out the field. 
The latter method should be granted 
only after careful investigation. Many 
connections made can do more harm 
than good to a manufacturer's efforts. 
Agency rights should be limited in ter- 
ritory to what can be properly covered 
and agents should not be permitted to 
exact prices netting excessive profits 
at the expense of imperiling further 
trade. Whenever possible permanent 
representation of a resident agent of 
a manufacturing concern should be 
made to supervise and cooperate with 
the selling agents in their efforts. Brit- 
ish and native agents do not under- 
stand or appreciate our selling methods. 
The Britisher has not the confidence in 
our standard of value and is not likely 
to be so interested or successful in 
pushing American equipment as an 
American representative would be. An 
American on the spot, because he has 
confidence in the worth of his product, 
can secure three orders to his agents' 
one. 

In selecting an American represen- 
tative, emphasis should be placed on his 



character, education, tact, refinement, 
habits, and his knowledge and attitude 
towards the country and the people he 
will be doing business with. Experi- 
ence in selling methods of this coun- 
try will be of little use and may cause 
harm. The great need on the part of 
the American firms in establishing 
themselves in this market is to sell serv- 
ice. Technical service, before and after 
placing an order, is an important sales 
factor which is frightfully lacking in 
India. 

TERMS. No fixed terms of credit 
can be considered in a country so diver- 
sified in her customs of doing business 
as India. If a resident agent is sent 
out to this territory he should be given 
reasonable authority to fix the terms 
of credit to meet the varying exigen- 
cies. When Indian merchants are re- 
quired to pay for goods before actual 
possession, they do not consider it as 
being a credit. Probably the most de- 
sirable terms that would be urged 
would be payment against documents 
in India rather than in New York be- 
fore shipment. With a personal rep- 
resentative in India, no more risk 
would be involved in extending credit 
comparable to that granted at home. 

In the end terms of credit will de- 
pend upon the anxiety of the home 



manufacturer to establish connections 
in India. A house that has been estab- 
lished for a number of years and has 
made a reputation for itself is in a 
position to do business in India on a 
much better basis than a new one. New 
firms are usually compelled to give 
special inducements to local merchants 
dJepending upon the demand for the 
line of goods in question. 

GENERAL. The Indian merchant 
is a heavy buyer but cannot be hurried 
into giving an order. Haste and im- 
patience lead to suspicion. To him the 
granting of a first order means more 
than just the value of that one order, 
it means the beginning of friendly busi- 
ness relations. He insists on becoming 
satisfied with your representative's in- 
tegrity. The name of your company, 
the quality of your samples and the 
terms of your business will carry little 
weight if he is not confident that your 
agent is reliable. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
natural trend of the Indian trade is to- 
ward Great Britain and unless Ameri- 
can manufacturers send representatives 
to establish trade connections, there is 
little likelihood of the Indian importer 
applying of his own initiative to Ameri- 
can firms for his requirements under 
normal conditions. 



The Brazilian Exposition 



A MISUNDERSTANDING ap- 
pears to have arisen with respect 
to private exhibits at the exposition to 
be held at Rio de Janeiro in Septem- 
ber in celebration of the hundred years 
of independence of the United States of 
Brazil. 

The United States and other gov- 
ernments have appropriated sums of 
money for adequate representation of 
their various countries in the form of 
public exhibits. Inquiry of the Bra- 
zilian Consul in New York with re- 
spect to private exhibits has brought the 
following answer under date of March 
17: 

"By the new regulation of the ex- 
position in Brazil in order for private 
manufacturers to exhibit in the expo- 
sition they will have to do so through 
the official representation of their coun- 
try in that exposition. 

"In the case of the United States, 
however, I am informed that the com- 
missioner in Rio de Janeiro has in- 
structions to the effect that no private 
exhibit will be displayed in the palace 
of the United States. As the thing 
stands, there is no possibility for priv- 
ate enterprises to send their exhibits to 
Brazil. However, there is being made 
an arrangement by which some private 



initiative will take steps so as to obtain 
through the United States commission- 
er certain space in the exposition area 
in which to build an industrial pavil- 
lion accessible to the private enterprises 
of this country. The persons who are 
ahead of this movement have promised 
me that in a few days announcement 
will be made to all manufacturers of 
this country that they may rent space 
in that pavillion for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting." 

CANADA YEAR BOOK 

Canada is wie of the few countries 
whose government publishes annually 
a Year Book. The information con- 
tained therein should be of value to 
those interested in obtaining accurate 
statistical, descriptive and other infor- 
mation regarding Canada's natural re- 
sources, industries, commerce, labor 
and other matters. The book is re- 
plete with statistical and other official 
data of value to those seeking specific 
particulars on any of the various sub- 
jects covered. The 1920 edition, 
which has just been published, also 
devotes some space to reconstruction 
matters in Canada. The Year Book is 
published in Ottawa by the Dominica 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 



The inquiries for American goods received by the National Association of Manufacturers 
from abroad will now appear in these columns. In order that the confidential nature of the 
inquiries may be preserved for ibt benefit of our members, the addresses of inquirers will not 
be printed in ''American Industries,** but die inquiries are numbered, so that members inter- 
ested in communicating with any of the inquirers may obtain the addresses by writing to 
the Foreign Trade Department of the Association at 50 Church Street, New York, and 
mentioning the number or numbers whose addresses they may desire. 

Where no language is mentioned, letters in English will be understood. 



MEXICO 

Physicians' and surgeons' outfits 
complete. The inquirers state that a 
^ood business can be done in their ter- 
ritory in complete outfits for doctors' 
offices. (278) . 

Iron and steel bars, and billets; 
also food products of various kinds are 
of interest to a firm of merchants and 
manufacturers agents. Correspond- 
ence in Spanish. (279) 



WEST INDIES 

Salted meats, common soap, paper 

and flour. The inquirer desires to 

secure American agency connections 

for the Dominican Republic. (280) 



High-grade wheat flour from Min- 
nesota, Kansas or St. Louis, the in- 
quirer guaranteeing a monthly sale of 
500 bags of 200 lb. each; also wrap- 
ping paper of various grades. The 
inquirer is a merchant and manufac- 
turers' agent in Cuba. Correspond- 
ence in Spanish. (281) 



Confectionery and biscuits for 
Porto Rico. A firm of merchants in 
Porto Rico desires to hear from 
American makers who are prepared 
to grant exclusive representation for 
Porto Rico. (282) 



CENTRAL AMERICA 

Refrigerating machine to be oper- 
ated by electric power for installation 
in a butcher shop. Must be of fair 
size and capable of preserving meat 
for several days. Correspondence in 
Spanish. (283) 



Hosiery of the cheap and better 
grades. An established sales agent in 
Nicaragua wishes to represent Ameri- 
can manufacturer. (284) 



Paper, cardboard, pasteboard, cam- 
bric and leather for bookbinding pur- 
poses, and printers' supplies generally. 
A party in Panama desires to hear 
from American makers. Correspond- 
ence in Spanish. (285) 

ARGENTINE 
Cotton textiles, imderwear and 
hosiery. A firm of merchants desires 
to hear from American manufacturers. 
(286) 



CHILE 
Machinery, tools and specialties 
are of interest to -a merchant. Corre- 
spondence in Spanish. (287) 



Anilines for dyeing skins or leather 
are of interest to a merchant. Corre- 
spondence in Spanish. (288) 



Stationery and office supplies, 

typewriters, adding machines and of- 
fice equipment generally are of interest 
to a firm of merchants and manufac- 
turers' representatives. Correspond- 
ence in Spanish. (289) 



COLOMBIA AND VENEZUELA 
Harness and saddlery of all kinds, 
sporting goods and whips. A firm of 
merchants desires to hear from Ameri- 
can manufacturers, and states that all 
purchases will be for cash. Corre- 
spondence in Spanish. (290) 



Raw materials for the manufacture 
of perfumery; also bottles, corks 
and wax paper for bottles. A newly 
established manufacturer of perfum- 
ery desires to hear from American 
manufacturers. Correspondence in 
Spanish. (291) 



GUIANA 
Dry goods of all kinds, millinery, 
notions, haberdashery, tableware, hard- 
ware, ironware, chairs, rockers and sim- 
ilar goods. A firm of merchants in 



British Guiana desires to hear from 
American manuf?icturers. (292) 



PERU 
Oak, ash, beech and oth/er lumber 
used in the manufacture of furniture 
is required by a merchant and import- 
er. (293) 



Evaporated milk, kraft and sul- 
phite paper, paper bags, canned goods 
and iron straps for packing cases. The 
inquirer is a merchant and importer. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (294) 



Supplies for repairing watches, 
typewriters, and fire-arms. Corre- 
spondence in Spanish. (295) 



INDIA 
Metal products, including iron 
sheets, angle iron, steel plates, bars, 
rods, hardware of all kinds, tools, saws, 
files, pig iron, brass and copper sheets, 
bricks, zinc bricks, pig lead, iron, cop- 
per and brass wire, aluminum kitchen- 
ware. A firm of merchants desires to 
hear from American manufacturers 
with quotations and catalogues. (296) 



Pipe organ equipment, including 
machinery for the manufacture of 
windchest and cavity board ; also reeds 
and pipe organ materials generally are 
of interest to a firm of organ manu- 
facturers. (297) 



Hardware, glassware, yarns, cot- 
ton and woolen textiles, hosiery, per- 
fumery, cutlery, paints and colors, dyes, 
cigarettes, and bicycles. A firm of 
merchants desires to commence busi- 
ness with American manufacturers. 
(298) 



Gray and bleached shirtings and 
sheetings for India. The inquirers 
state that a large business can be done 
in these goods and wish to hear from 
American manufacturers. (299) 
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Fine art photographs, pictorial 
post cards and also new and second- 
hand books of all kinds, are inquired 
for by a firm of merchants. (300) 

ASIA MINOR 
Silk spinning apparatus, machines 
for automatic thread cutting on lathes 
and oil presses. Inquirers in Syria, 
desire to receive quotations from Amer- 
ican manufacturers. Correspondence 
in French. (301) 

AFRICA 
Cotton textiles for Egypt. The 
inquirer desires to hear from makers 
who can compete with English and Ital- 
ian goods. Correspondence in French. 
(302) 



MALTA 
Wheat flour, refined sugar, hams, 
bacon, lard, canned meats, preserved 
fruits and fish. A firm of wholesalers 
and manufacturers agents desires to be 
appointed agents on a commission basis. 
(304) 



FRANCE 
Automobile body supplies and ac- 
cessories of all kinds. The inquirers 
desire exclusive agency. Correspond- 
ence in French. (307) 



Ofiice specialties in the way of 
labor-saving or novelty apparatus, 
which would have a large use in banks 
and large business houses. The in- 
quirers desire to secure American 



agency connections, 
in French. (310) 



Correspondence 



GERMANY, POLAND, BALTIC 
PROVINCES 
Agencies for Germany. A long- 
established business man in Germany 
desires to secure American agencies for 
Germany and other European coun- 
tries. (311) 



Tallow, cocoa oil, colophony and 
soap oil made of petroleum waste. The 
inquirer states that he requires about 8 
carloads per month for his factory and 
desires to hear from manufacturers 
prepared to do business on terms of 
three months' credit. (312) 



American Tools In Great Britain 



ALTHOUGH at present there is 
practically no market for Ameri- 
can small tools in Great Britain, 
it is generally agreed that certain kinds 
of small tools, which enjoyed a good 
market before the war, will again do 
so when trade becomes more normal, 
reports the American Chamber of 
Commerce in London. 

There is some business being done 
but it is of a small nature, merely hand- 
to-mouth, and it is not anticipated that 
there will be any big revival during 
1922 as the biggest users of small tools 
are the engineering and shipbuilding 
industries and these at present are 
either closed down entirely or working 
short time. A revival in building is 
not yet in sight. 

A big factor in the situation is the 
presence of large stocks of small tools 
both in the hands of the Government 
and of dealers. 

Another serious factor is the severe 
foreign competition, chiefly German, 
now being experienced. The market 
is reported to be flooded with German 
small tools, at such a low price that 
neither British nor American goods can 
hope to compete. 

Numerous instances of this can be 
given. One small tool of German man- 
ufacture is selling in Great Britain at 
4j4 pence, while at the same time an 
American firm is trying to put on the 
market a similar tool of slightly im- 
proved design at 3 shillings. 

Small hammers said to be of Ger- 
man manufacture are being offered at 
6 pence each, American prices being 
about six times that amount. A Ger- 
man wrench of splendid quality made 
by the Hauser firm is selling for .10 
pence; while the nearest American 
equivsJent is being offered at is.8 pence 
and is said to be not nearly so well- 



made and finished as the German 
wrench. 

On the Continent too, German com- 
petition is being severely felt. It is re- 
ported that European markets are prac- 
tically closed to British and American 
small tools. 

Then the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act has badly hit the trade in American 
precision tools which are scheduled as 
a key industry. These special tools 
normally enjoy a good sale and are 
very popular in Great Britain, but are 
now subject to an import duty of 
33M per cent. 

This duty in conjunction with the 
disabilities imposed by the state of ster- 
ling exchange has seriously operated 
against the sale of American precision 
tools by pushing up prices. The ex- 
change is recovering to a certain extent 
and it is understood that certain firms 
are considering the necessity of ap- 
proaching the Board of Trade with a 
view to getting 3ome modification of 
the Act. 

A very hopeful feature r^^arding 
precision tools is the fact that there is 
practically no competition, neither Brit- 
ish nor German manufacturers being 
able to manufacture a tool of such good 
quality, and it is believed that this 
branch of the trade will always hold 
its own in Great Britain and that sales 
will increase as trade revives. 

Another factor, which it is well to 
bear in mind as it affects the future 
position of American tools in Great 
Britain is that much copying of Ameri- 
can designs has been done by British 
manufacturers which have the added 
advantage of cheapness. During the 
war manufacturers became thoroughly 
accustomed to American designs and 
of course realized that these were very 
popular. 



Taps, for instance, of American de- 
sign had a big sale in Great Britain 
in pre-war days. It is reported that 
these are now being manufactured by 
British firms who have copied the 
American designs and are turning out 
taps of good quality. 

In numerous other lines, British 
manufacturers are reported to be cat- 
ering for the market to a great extent, 
and it is asserted that with extended 
plant and machinery they will be in a 
good position for retaining the trade. 

Many British firms who have pre- 
viously stocked American tools are now 
selling German tools. It is reported 
that Germany is getting behind with 
deliveries, but whether this is due to 
shortage of raw materials or inability 
to cope with orders is not clear, though 
it is believed that the former is the real 
cause. 

Although normally there is a good 
market in Great Britain for certain 
American small tools, sales are retard- 
ed at present by foreign competition 
and by large stocks. 

Certain American tools are scheduled 
as a key industry in the Safeguarding 
of Industries Act and as such are sub- 
ject to an import duty of 33}^ per cent. 

This duty, whilst putting up the 
price of these particular tools at a time 
when money is short, is not likely to 
kill the trade, as no serious competition 
has yet arisen or is likely to arise in the 
near future. 

Generally speaking, American small 
tools which enjoyed a good market in 
Great Britain before the war, will do 
so again when exchanges become more 
normal and trade revives. 

Certain small tools of American 
manufacture have been copied by Brit- 
ish firms. Great efforts will be made 
to retain this new trade in the future. 
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Undelivered Gk)ods Now In Cuba 



THE large quantities of undelivered 
merchandise now held for so long 
a time in bonded warehouses in Cuban 
ports have been granted a further ex- 
tension of 1 20 days for clearance be- 
fore any forced sales for the payment 
of customs duties are begun, by a de- 
cree signed by President Zayas on 
March 2 and published in Havana, 
March 9. This decree gives effect to 
the promise made by President Za3ras 
to the American Charge d'Affaires late 
in January, in response to a protest 
lodged upon instructions from Wash- 
ington against a proposed decree pub- 
lished on January 21, directing the cus- 
toms authorities to proceed to sell all 
undelivered goods holding in Cuban 
warehouses which had been stored 
over six months, as soon as the present 
period of permitted re-exportation ex- 
pired early in April. 

The invoiced value of the undeliv- 
ered goods now holding in Cuban ports 
is estimated at over sixty million dol- 
lars, a large part of which is reported 



to have been shipped by American mer- 
chants, but who have not yet been able 
to effect a settlement with their Cuban 
customers. The decree just issued 
grants the shippers of these goods as- 
surance against forced sales for cus- 
toms charges until the 6th of July, but 
requires that they shall remove the 
goods from the bonded warehouses 
within that time, either by re-exporta- 
tion to the point of origin or by agree- 
ment with the consignee for payment 
of duties and entrance for consumption 
into Cuba. 



SOUTH AFRICAN EFFORT 

Five and one-half acres represent 
the floor space provided in a series of 
new reinforced concrete buildings by 
a firm of merchants in Cape Town for 
accommodating several industries, in- 
cluding a boot and shoe factory, with a 
capacity of 12,000 pairs per week, a 
tannery, a furniture factory, and otlier 
factories for the production of har- 



ness, saddlery, suit cases and mat- 
tresses. 

"Across these two miles of water, 
where Stanley saw the schools of hip- 
pos so joyously playing, two railroads 
from the coast will reach their termin- 
us, and the two capitals of Central 
Africa face one another. Stanley Pool, 
therefore, ^00 miles up the river, is 
clearly indicated as the Congo's fu- 
ture center of gravity." 



COLONIES IN MEXICO 

The Mexican Government is deter- 
mined that no colonies from any coim- 
try shall be established in Mexico un- 
less their promoters can show before- 
hand that the colonists have enough 
money to make a success of the plans. 

The latest scheme in a German col- 
ony, and the Mexican minister and 
Mexican consul general in Berlin have 
been instructed to see to it that colon- 
ists do not leave Germany for Mexico 
unless they are soundly financed. 



Sweden's Recuperation 



WHILE the summer months of 
last year showed stagnation in 
every sphere of activity, the Septem- 
ber trade returns showed a very im- 
portant increase in exports as well as 
imports, and it is held, at least by opti- 
nusts, that Sweden has "turned the 
point," and may now look forward to 
better trade conditions. As has been 
the case in other countries, the year 
1921 brought many setbacks to Swe- 
den, as has been proved by the nimi- 
erous bankruptcies, executions, and 
forced sales of real estate all over the 
country, following closely upon some 



years of the greatest prosperity. The 
figures for 1920 published some time 
ago by the Board of Trade bear this 
out, if compared with pre-war figures 
in 1913. Thus, while Sweden import- 
ed raw materials and manufactures in 
1913 at a total value of Kr. 851,077,000, 
imports during 1920 increased to Kr. 
2,571,254,000. Turning to the export 
figures, while the exports in 191 3 were 
Kr. 821,730,000, they increased dur- 
ing 1920 to Kr. 1,748,161,000. Among 
imported articles during 1920, textile 
goods reached the unprecedented figure 
of Kr. 311,438,000, as compared with 



Kr. 62,250,000 in 1913, and textile 
materials Kr. 120,000,000, as com- 
pared with Kr. 60,375,000, the results 
of which are now shown by the fact 
that in almost every town of the coun- 
try textile goods are offered and sold 
at prices far below the actual manufac- 
turing cost of to-day. 

Sweden's expansion as an industrial 
country has taken place by leaps and 
bounds during the last fifteen to twenty 
years. Sweden has considerably ex- 
tended her overseas shipping during 
later years by new and regtdar steam- 
ship lines, besides establishing Cham- 
bers of Commerce abroad in connection 
with permanent sample and show 
rooms for Swedish manufactures. 
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Safety Devices 

Of the NalioMl Affiliated 
Safety OrgaaizattMS 

Comforl SmhUj Gogg l e T o pro- 
tect oyea against fljring cbut, metal 
cliipa or glare of light. 

Are Welders' Helmels— To sliieia 
eyes against intense rays of the 
electric light. 

Leggings — To protect foundry- 
men's legs against molten metaL 

Shoes T o protect workmen's feet 
against molten metaL 

Respirators— To prevent inhala- 
tion of harmful dust or fumes. 

Knuckle Guards-— To protect, 
hands when wheeling barrovrs or 
trucks through doorways or narrow 
passages. 

Ladder Feel — To prerent ladders 
from sloping. 

Chip Guards — To protect eyes 
from injury by chips thrown from 
lathe tools. 

Metal Danger Signs— Portable, 
for use in shop, yard or street. 

Linen Danger Signs — Various 
framings of danger* for attaching to 
sign boards or partitions. 

Rules for Cranemen — For guid- 
ance of crane operators and others. 

First Aid Jars-— Emergency outfit 
especially dereloped for industrial 
use. 

Stretchers— S anitary metal 
stretchers* which can also be used 
as cots. 

Shaft Protector — Spirally wound 
mailing tubes, to prevent injury to 
persons if their hair or clothing 
should catch on shafting. 

The NASO Safety Devices were 
developed through the co-operation 
and at the expense of the associa- 
tions comprising the National Affili- 
ated Safel^ Organizations— the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturer^ 
50 Church Street, New York City; 
the Natk>nal Founders* Association, 
29 LaSalle Street, Chicago; and the 
National Metal Trades Association, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 

The NASO Devices are all sold at 
practically cost price, but any prof- 
its derived from sales are utilized fer 
further research and development 
work along safety lines. 

Information may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the National Found- 
ers* Astociatmn. 



PATENTS m JAPAN 

While the patentK^Sce of the most 
inventive people of the world, that of 
the United States, is seriously crip- 
pled in its important work through 
lack of funds, the Government of 
Japan is giving serious attention to 
the improvement of its patent office 
facilities and the advancement of the 
social standing of patent attorneys. 
As steps in this direction, a law has 
recently been enacted for the benefit 
of the social status of patent attorneys 
and the number of employes of the 
patent office is being increased and 
the patent office buildings enlarged, 
for which appropriation of 300,000 
yen has been made. Various imperial 
ordinances have been made or changed 
to simplify the patent law procedure 
which became effective January i, 1922. 



ARGENTINA'S HAT INDUSTRY 

While prior to 1914 hat manufac- 
turing in Argentina had scracely start- 
ed, there are now nine large factories 
alone in Buenos Aires, besides sixteen 
smaller ones, turning out soft and stiff 
hats, of which two or three employ as 
many as up to 350 hands during the 
season. Four factories employ from 
100 to 125 hands each, and the remain- 
der employ some 60 to 70 hands. Every 
single operation in connection with hat 
making is performed by these bigger 
establishments, while several of the 
smaller factories are now doing their 
own cutting, cleaning, and carotting. 



CALGARY EXPORTS CUT 

Exports from Calgary to the United 
States were approximately cut in half 
in 1 92 1 when compared with the pre- 
vious year's record of goods leaving 
for across the border, amounting to 
$3,010,946, in comparison with $6,729,- 
692. This decrease was due entirely 
to the effects of the emergency tariff. 

Included in the year's exports to the 
United States were 12,891 cattle, 1,975 
sheep, 1,651,498 bushels of oats, 1,061.- 
508 bushels of wheat, 97,512 poimds 
of butter, 65,152 sacks of flour, 925,- 
625 hides and skins, 2,168,492 pounds 
of meat, and 2,736,592 feet of lumber. 



MEXICAN OIL DEVELOPMENT 

"Eight years ago, in 191 3, Mexico 
supplied but one fifteenth of the world's 
production of oil," says Roy H. Flamm. 
Seven years later, in 1920, it supplied 
nearly one-fourth. Last year, the 
world's total production of oil is given 
as in the neighborhood of 688,000,000 
barrels, and the daily potential capac- 
ity of the existing wells in Mexico is 
estimated at 1,500,000 barrels, while 
the actual production is about 600,000 
barrels daily. 



Agency for 

Printing Machinery and 

Equipment in 

Nortliem India 

We are prepared to accept 
exclusive selling agencies for 
the Northern India in the fol- 
lowing lines: Printing Papers 
of all kinds. Printing Inks, 
Printing Machinery, Stationery 
and all other printing requisites. 
Samples and quotations to- 
gether with terms of business 
are invited. 



Referance 

THE TATA INDUSTRIAL BANK. Ltd. 

CAWNPORE 



THE MERCANTILE PRESS 

39/41, CNd Topkhana Basar St 

Cawnpore 



WANTED 
AN OPPORTUNITY 

I desire a position with a 
manufacturing concern 

where I can make definite 
headway towsurd a position 
of trust and authority. I am 
a Civil Engineer with prac- 
tical experience, and am tak- 
ing a course now at Colum- 
bia University in Factory 
Management. Am twenty- 
seven years of age and an 
A. E. F. Veteran (22nd 
Regiment, Engineers). 

Am looking principally 
for an opportunity for a per- 
manent connection with the 
possibilities. 

"UP TO ME,- E. D. C, 
Box 14, "American Indus- 
tries.** 
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Why Secretary Denby Wants a Navy 

In a detailed letter to the Editor of American Industries, in 
answer to a series of questions propounded, he emphasizes the 
necessity of an adequate Naoy in maintaining trade and commerce 

Prepared e»peoiaUy far American Industries 



WITH a view to giving to the 
manufacturers of the country 
a clear and comprehensive 
presentation of the case of the United 
States Navy, and the great necessity 
for maintaining a personnel strength 
in keeping with the nation's place in 
the sun to-day> American Indus- 
tries publishes herewith an illuminat- 
ing letter on the subject from the au- 
thority most eminently fitted to give 
it to the readers of this magazine — 
the Hon. Edwin Denby, Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Following the attempt of the lower 
house of Congress to cut the Navy 
personnel down to 67,000 men — even 
lower than that of the Japanese — in 
spite of the fact that the Conference 
on Limitation of Armament set 96,000 
as an adequate number of men for 
the navy of this country, the editor of 
American Industries asked four 
questions of Secretary Denby, to 
cover the subject generally. Secre- 
tary Denby replied categorically and 
in his letter he subjected himself to 
a short catechizing in order to bring 
out numerous vital, indisputable 
arguments why the United States 
Navy should not be reduced below 
the minimum of 96,000 which he had 
recommended after the most careful 
study of the needs of our sea forces. 
Meanwhile President Harding had 
sent a message to Congress recom- 
mending that the personnel be main- 
tained at 86,000, an increase of nearly 
20,000 over the House bill. This was 
agreed to and the bill will now go to 



the Senate where the fight between 
those who want to maintain our Navy 
standards and those who want to cut 
the Navy to pieces will probably be 
renewed. In view of this forthcom- 
ing situation, Secretary Denby's letter 
will be read with interest by the manu- 
facturers, who have always believed 
that the Nation's Navy should be just 
as much of an adjunct and aid to the 
Merchant Marine in peace as the Mer- 
chant Marine should be an aid and 
adjunct to the Nayy in time of war. 

Secretary Denby's letter follows in 
full: 

NAVY DEPARTMENT 

Washington 

19 April, 1922. 
My dear Mr. Edwards : 

It is entirely agreeable to me to dis- 
cuss the four exceedingly important 
and pertinent questions you put to me 
in your letter of the 12th instant, 
which were : 

1. What would be the effect on 
industry and commerce of a sweep- 
ing reduction in the personnel of the 
Navy? 

2. What would be the effect of 
such a reduction on the genius of the 
Nav)', which gives so much to indus- 
try not only in war time, but also in 
peace time? 

3. What effect would such reduc- 
tion have on the development of an 
American Merchant Marine, and the 
extension of our foreign trade? 

4. What would be the relative 



strengths of the American, British and 
Japanese naviesj, and what advantage 
would Great Britain and Japan have 
over us in the extension of their for- 
eign trade? 

In order that my replies to )'Our 
questions as stated, may be clear and 
appear in proper perspective to citi- 
zens inexperienced in maritime affairs, 
I am first going to ask and answer 
some questions of my own. 

Q. What composes the sea power 
of a nation? 

A. The sea power of a nation is 
composed of: (i) Its Merchant 
Marine; (2) Its Navy; and (3) Its 
bases, both commercial and naval. 

Q. Is sea power in itself aggfres- 
sive? 

A. Sea power is not in itself 
aggressive. It is primarily defensive. 
Tlie spectacle of a great and growing 
sea power, coupled with a great and 
powerful army, spells aggression and 
nothing else. The German Empire 
presented a perfect example of such 
a power in the spring of 1914. 

Q. Are the Merchant Marine and 
the Navy mutually interdependent in 
peace and in war? 

A. Yes. In peace, the Navy, by its 
latent power, every day of every year, 
exerts a silent pressure calculated to 
deter any other nation from adopting 
selfish policies which, if initiated and 
persisted in, would operate against 
our legitimate foreign trade and com- 
merce and might even plunge us into 
the horrors of war. The Merchant 
Marine with its personndtrained to 
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the sea, presents a potential reserve of 
men and ships for the Navy, which 
must be taken into account by any 
nation meditating an attack on us. 

In war, without the Navy, our Mer- 
chant Marine is swept from the sea. 
Without the Merchant Marine to ren- 
der mobile the necessary supplies of 
food, fuel, ammunition and repair 
facilities, the Navy is tied to its home 
bases. 

Q. What relation will sea power 
bear to the future economic develop- 
ment and prosperity of our people ? 

A. From 1790 till about 1850, the 
principal and most lucrative business 
open to the citizens of our young 
coimtry was trading by sea. With the 
opening of the West, which began in 
earnest about 1850, a Merchant 
Marine has not been a vital factor to 
this country's economic development 
and prosperity. Our manufactured 
goods have been almost or quite ab- 
sorbed by our own people. We have 
produced an excess supply of food 
and raw materials which has been 
eagerly bought by other nations. The 
country has prospered and has estab- 
lished an enviable standard of living. 
As a result, the American Merchant 
Marine, except for some coastwise 
shipping, languished and almost dis- 
appeared from the sea, because it was 
not an economic necessity. At the 
same time the Navy, relative to other 
nations, waned to a nominal force, 
composed largely of old and obsolete 
vessels. This condition lasted for 
nearly half a century. In the nine- 
ties, due to the foresight and vision 
of some of our citizens, both in and 
out of the Government, a start was 
made toward the reestablishment of 
our Merchant Marine and the forma- 
tion of our modem Navy. The Span- 
ish War gave a great impetus to the 
development of the Navy. The elec- 
tric atmosphere in the world in the 
years just prior to the outbreak of 



the World War pushed on our Naval 
Development. The World War itself 
enormously expanded our Naval 
Establishment and caused us to build 
a fleet of merchant ships second only 



to that of the British Empire. 

The country has embarked on a new 
era. Our population is growing. It 
has become highly industrialized. Our 
home markets approach the saturation 
point. In order to maintain our pres- 
ent happy standard of living, it is, and 
in the future will be increasingly 
necessary to manufacture more goods 
than we can absorb at home. It will 
be increasingly necessary to import 
raw materials and food. If our ex- 
ports and imports in the right amount 
are to reach tfie right place at the right 
time, we must own and control our own 
ocean transport. If the sea transport 
necessary to move our goods is owned 
by our competitors, they will and 
must, in justice to themselves, take 
advantage of that fact when the pinch 
of trade competition comes, as come 
it must. 

History teaches us again and again 
that no nation can foimd a great com- 
mercial sea power that will endure 
unless its merchant ships are sup- 
ported by an adequate, efficient and 



On* of th« four 8,000 horsepowor propoUor motors of tho 'H'Minossoo'* 
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relatively powerful Navy. Spain, Hol- 
land, France and Gennany are exam- 
ples within the past two hundred and 
fifty years. 

Most people think of our Navy pure- 
ly as a means of National Defense. 
They picture it repelling the 'invader 
from our shores with shot, shell, tor- 
pedoes and mines. This picture is 
■correct so far as it goes. National De- 
fense is a Navy's first and most im- 
portant function. The Navy is rarely, 
however, called on to defend the coun- 



considered for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, in time of peace, the funds spent 
in maintaining their Navy as dead- 
weight insurance. A necessary charge, 
it is true, but none the less tmpleasant 
to pay. From now on they must con- 
sider their Navy in an entirely differ- 
ent light. It is and will be a positive 
wealth-producing national asset, which 
will yield a bountiful return on every 
dollar the country invests in it. 

Q. What measures the power of a 
Navy? 



be successful on the day of batde. 

Q. Is the actual size of our Navy, 
as measured in numbers of officers and 
men and in numbers and types of ves- 
sels, of supreme importance? 

A. The actual size of our Navy is 
not of first importance. The relative 
size of our Navy compared to the other 
great navies of tiie world, is of supreme 
importance. This is the basic prin- 
ciple underlying the Limitation of Nav- 
al Armament Agreement. 

Q. What is the comparative person- 



TIm heart of th* battleship— these men move the levers that operate the ship 



try more than a few months in each 
■century. The Navy has another and 
very important function, which is val- 
uable to the people every day of every 
year. By its inherent potentiality it 
•confers prestige and inspires respect. 
It insures justice and fair treatment to 
those of our citizens who undertake 
trading ventures abroad. It enables 
this country peacefully to perform its 
Intimate business with the rest of 
the world without recourse to force of 
arms to preserve its just rights. 
The people of the United States have 



A. The power of a Navy is meas- 
ured: 

( 1 ) By its personnel — trained offi- 
cers and men. 

(2) By its material — ships, both air 
and seaborne, guns, torpedoes and 
mines. 

Of these two, the personnel is de- 
cisively the more important. Ships 
themselves don't fight. Men fight 
ships. To bring the personnel of a 
modern ship of war to the razor edge 
of efficiency requires not less than a 
year of intensive training, if she is to 



nel strength of the British, Japanese 
and United States Navies? 

A. It is a difficult matter to com- 
pare exactiy the personnel strength of 
any two navies. The British Navy has 
a twelve-year enlistment. The recruits 
are largely drawn from seafaring com- 
munities and are men with a tradition 
for the sea. 

The Japanese have a six-year enlist- 
ment and conscription. Their recruits 
are largely drawn from seafaring com- 
munities and are men with a tradition 
for the sea. 
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The United States has a four-year 
enlistment. Our recruits are largdy 
drawn from non-seafaring commtmi- 
ties. They must be accustomed to the 
simplest fundamentals of life aboard 



ships before we can start making men- 
o-warsmen out of them. 

It is plain that we must discharge 
more men, recruit more men and tram 
more men and for longer times than 



either England or Japan, and there- 
fore, we need more men in the Navy 
to do the same work. 

The British Navv on March i, 1922^ 
consisted of 111,109 officers and men. 
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WHAT THE HOUSE BILL WOULD DO TO THE NAVY 

UNITED STATES.— Figures based on proposed distribution of 67,000 enlisted men with 47,330 at sea and 
19,670 on shore. GREAT BRITAIN.— Figures based on latest information available (March 25, 1922) indude- 
colonial navy and one-third of enlisted personnel of the United Air Force ; excludes marines, coast guard, and 
also naval conununication service, recruiting service and the naval reservists manning auxiliary naval vessek 
(which latter are included in the United States total). JAPAN. — Figures based on latest information available 
(February 17, 1922). The proposed enlisted personnel is sufficient to fully man every Japanese ship built 
which can be retained under the treaty, every new ship which can be completed by July 1, 1922, and still leave 
thirty-five per cent of her total personnel available for shore establishments, aviation and training. 

(NOTE.) All tonnages corrected to United States basis. Tonnage figures do not include ships in ordinary 
or out of commission due to lack of personnel or other causes. Ordinates represent ratios in terms of strongest 
unit. 
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WHAT THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY SAYS SHOULD BE OUR MINIMUM 
UNITED STATES.— -Figures based on proposed distribution of 90,000 enlisted men plus 6,000 apprentices^ 
in list furnished House Appropriation Committee by the Secretary of the Navy. GRE^T BRITAIN.— Figures 
based on latest information obtainable (March 25, 1922) include colonial navy and one-third of enlisted per- 
sonnel of the United Air Force; exclude marines, coast guard, and also naval communication service, recruit- 
ing service and the naval reservists manning auxiliary naval vessels (which latter are included in the United 
States total. JAPAN.— Figures based on latest information obtainable (February 17, 1922). The proposed 
enlisted personnel is sufficient to fully man every Japanese ship built which can be retained under the treaty, 
every new ship which can be completed by Jidy 1, 192% and still leave 35% of her total personnel available fbr 
shore establishments and aviation and training. 

(NOTE.) All tonnages corrected to United States basis. Tonnage figures do not include ships in ordinary 
or out of commission due to lack of personnel or other causes. Ordinates represent ratios in terms of strongest 
unit 
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This number in- 
cludes all midship- 
men. It does not 
include comple- 
ments for at least 
2i7 auxiliary ves- 
sels, which in our 
Navy would be 
manned by 4,000 
regulars. It does 
not include the 
personnel o f the 
Naval Communi- 
cation Service and 
the Naval Recruit- 
ing Service, which 
in our Navy ab- 
sorbs at present 
some 2,600 officers 
and men. It does 
not include any 
personnel for 
Aviation. The 
Air Force in Great 
Britain is separate 
and distinct from 

the Army and Navy. Our Naval At- 
tache in London considers one-third 
of the force, or ii;969 officers and 
men available for the Navy. 

The combined Air Force of the 
Army and Navy of the United States 
numbers substantially less than 15,000 
officers and men, of which about 3,800 
officers and men are in the Navy. It 
therefore seems fair to add for pur- 
poses of comparison 4,000 plus 2,600 
plus 3,800, or 10,400 officers and men 
to tihe British total of 111,189, making 
a grand total of 121,589 officers and 
men. The British propose a gradual 
reduction during the coming year, of 
this force, to a comparable total of 
106,389 officers and men, or an aver- 
age throughout the year of 113,989 
officers and men. 

The Japanese Navy at present con- 
sists of 82,340 officers and men. We 
have no very precise information about 
Japanese Naval Aviation, though we 
Icnow they are spending several hun- 



Destroyers Wf\n.% 
•moke screen 



dred millions of dollars on Aviation 
and have a large number of British^ 
French, Italians and Germans in their 
employ for purposes of instruction. 

Unofficial reports from Tokyo indi- 
cate a possible reduction during the 
coming year to 76,840 officers and men, 
or average through the year of 79,590. 
The Navy of the United States on 
January i, 1922, consisted of 107,087 
officers, midshipmen and men, includ- 
ing reservists on active duty. I have 
recommended to Congress that next 
year it consist of 105,675 officers, mid- 
shipmen and men, inclucUng 96,000 en- 
listed men. This number does not 
strictly preserve at 5-5-3 personnel ra- 
tio. It falls short by 8,500 of the Brit- 
ish average, but is close to the British 
minimum. It falls 
short 22,000 offi- 
cers and men of 
the Japanese min- 
imum. Five-thirds 
of 76,840 is 128,- 
065. 

The pressing 
need for economy 
in public expendi- 
tures, coupled 
with the benefi- 
cent world eflfect 
of the Limitation 
of Naval Arma- 
ment Agreement, 
impelled me to 
the decision that 
a minimum o f 
90,000 enlisted 
men would be 
sufficient, provid- 
ed the present au- 
thorized strength 
of the officers was 
not disturbed and 



U. S. Destrosrers in Panama Canal 
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the midshipmen at the Naval Academy 
were allowed to graduate without cur- 
tailment The officer personnel is the 
brain of the Navy. It takes ten years 
to make a proper wiatch and division 
officer. 

The strength in Marines has not 
been included in the above compari- 
sons. Our Marines are used mainly 
for land duty, such as in Haiti, Santo 
Domingo, Nicaragua and Pekin. Duty 
of this character is performed by the 
Army in Great Britain and Japan, 
whose armies are immensely more num- 
erous than ours. Only i,6oo Marines 
are serving afloat in our Navy. The 
British have at present 14,600 Marine 
officers and men. Japan has none. The 
United States has 21,568 officers and 
men. 

Q. If the present world situation 
changed for the worse, could we not 
readily increase our Naval Personnel 
strength to meet the new conditions? 

A. Not without running grave risk 
of precipitating war. NoSiing would 
seem more suspicious to an(y other 
nation who might be in controversy 



with us than for this country to sud- 
denly and radically increase its Naval 
PersonneLstrength above that normally 
maintained. 

Now, having stated the facts that 
the American people should know in 
order to view the Navy in proper per- 
spective, it is possible to answer cate- 
gorically the questions you have asked. 

It has been seen that our present 
Naval Personnel strength does not 
strictly conform to a 5-5-3 personnel 
ratio, as compared to the Naval Per- 
sonnels of Great Britain and Japan. 
It can, therefore, be positively stated 
that a sweeping reduction below the 
present strength would: 

1. Slowly but surely exert a detri- 
mental effect on our industry and com- 
merce, with an inevitable reduction in 
the present comparatively happy stand- 
ard of living of our citizens. 

2. Exert a deadening influence on 
the genius in the Navy which has given 
so much to industry in war and in peace. 
Men, no matter how ardent their devo- 
tion to duty, how lofty their ideal, can- 



not make bricks without straw. 

3. Enormously increase the difficul- 
ties attendant on the successful devd- 
opment of a healthy, vigorous Mer- 
chant Marine, which inevitably wJuld 
react unfavorably on the prosperity of 
all our citizens. 

4. Place us definitely second to 
Great Britain and even behind Japan 
in naval power, if the proposals of tfie 
House Appropriations Q>mmittee to 
limit our enlisted personnel to 67,000 
men were enacted into law. Sudi a 
sweeping reduction would confer a 
tremendous and unnecessary advantage 
on Great Britain and Japan in devel- 
oping and extending their foreign trade 
and commerce. Yours sincerely. 




Mr. D. M, Edwards, 

Editor, American Industries, 

SO Church St., New York, N. Y. 



Cutting Farm Products Rates 



RAILROAD rates on farm prod- 
ucts and other basic commod- 
ities should be cut before the 
class rates are reduced, the Congres- 
sional Joint Commission of Agricul- 
tural Inquiry, of which Representative 
Anderson of Minnesota is chairman, 
declares. 

Products of the farm which form- 
erly were held in esteem high enough 
to buy a dollar's worth of transporta- 
tion will now buy only seventy-two 
cents worth, the commission has con- 
cluded, hence the distress throughout 
the agricultural part of the country. 
The commission, according to the 
mandate of Congress, was to find out 
among other things tfie effect of rail- 
road rates on agriculture directly, and 
through basic commodities used by the 
farmer, indirectly. 

"The joint commission has decided 
to report to Congress," says Chair- 
man Anderson, "3iat the transporta- 
tion rates on many commodities,, more 
especially the products of agriculture, 
bear a disprc^rtionate relation to the 
price of such commodities; that im- 
mediate reductions in transportation 
.rates should be first applied to farm 
products and other basic commodities ; 
that reductions in rates upon the ar- 
ticles of higher value, or upon tonnage 
moving upon so-called class rates, are 
not warranted while the rates upon 
agricultural products and other basic 



commodities remain at their existing 
levels; that greater consideration 
should be given in the future by pub- 
lic rate msJcing authorities and by the 
railroads in the making of transporta- 
tion rates to the relative value of com- 
modities and existing and prospective 
economic conditions. 

"We have fotmd that freight rates 
on perishables normally take about 
one-third of the selling price and fre- 
quently two-thirds, and in periods of 
low prices and light demands, they 
constitute a heavy burden upon this 
traffic. 

"It also appears from our inquiry 
that the pyramided percentage ad- 
vances in rates authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission or 
made by the United States Railroad 
Administration caused the disloca- 
tion of long standing rate relationship 
between rates on agricultural and in- 
dustrial products and between compe- 
titice enterprises and competitive sec- 
tions of the country; also, that the 
railroads and public rate-making bod- 
ies should seek to readjust rates so 
as to preserve as far as practicable 
the general relationship existing prior 
to 1918 with due regard to present 
and future economic conditions. 

"In the opinion of the commission 
the producers and consumers of g^in 
and its products should have the fol- 
lowing advantages of transportation: 



"i. Competitive avenues of distri- 
bution through which the largest mun- 
ber of constuners can reasonably be 
reached. 

"2. Through rates from points of 
production to points of final consiunp- 
tion through two or more competitive 
primary grain markets. 

"3. General application of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission's re- 
cent conclusion applying lower rates 
on coarse grain than on wheat, ex- 
cept where rates are affected by water 
competition or other factors outside ^. 
the jurisdiction of that commission. ^J 

"4. Adequate and suitable box car 
equipment." 

The Sonora Phonograph Company 
has added to its New York Office an 
Export Department, which will here- 
after handle all the Company's foreign 
business. 

This department will be under the 
direct supervision of Charles Arthur 
Richards, who was for many years 
connected with Henry W. Peabody & 
Company and Bowring & Company. 
During the war Mr. Richards was Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Exports of 
the War Trade Board, and later was 
appointed by the President a member 
of that Board. He was subsequently 
connected with the American Inter- 
national Corporation. 
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Convention Will Mark High Tide 

Constructive character of addresses by leaders in trade, finance, transpor- 
tation and National Government will emphasize meeting of National 
Association of Manufacturers in New York, Ma^ 8, 9 and 10 



MARKING a record point in 
the history of conventions of 
the National Association of 
Manufacturers planned with a defi- 
niteness of purpose, will be the 
twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
association, which opens on Monday, 
May 8, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, for a three days' ses- 
sion. 

Coming at a time when business is 
just emerging from its two years of 
stagnation and deadly doldrums, 
there is every reason to believe that 
the forthcoming convention will afford 
a rare opportunity for the best minds 
in business and economics to build 
soundly for the future on the costly 
lessons of the past And in the for- 
mulation of the three-day program 
this constructive idea has been kept 
constantly in mind. 

Members of the Cabinet, of Con- 
gress, representatives of the Navy and 
tiie Shipping Board, high financial 
authorities, men nationally known as 
experts in railroad and transportation 
affairs, leaders of the great agricul- 
tural groups and of trade and com- 
merce, all will mingle in active par- 
ticipation in the addresses and 
discussions which haVe been scheduled 
for the convention. 

The National Administration will 
be represented by two members of the 
Cabinet and the ranking admiral of 
the Navy, who will discuss from the 
point of view of Government officials 
subjects of vital importance to in- 
dustry no less than to the Federal 
Government. 

Admiral R. E. Coontz, coming as 
the representative of the Navy and in 
a sense as the mouthpiece of his civil- 
ian chief. Secretary Denby, will make 
a very timely and important address 
at the annual banquet which will be 
the closing feature of the convention's 
second day. In this address he will 
present the situation of the Navy to- 
day as regards the effort in Congress 
to cut down the personnel strength to 
a number of officers and men far 
smaller than even the Conference on 
Limitation of Armament Agreement 
decided was an adequate strength for 
the United States Navy. 

Secretary of Labor James J. Davis, 
who will maJke the jjrincipal address 
at the afternoon session, Wednesday, 
May lo, will discuss in detail the situa- 



tion of labor throughout the country. 
His address will have an extraordi- 
nary and timely interest just at this 
time because of the coal strike and 
other disputes either pending or immi- 
nent with the prospective advent of 
summer. 

Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover will preside at and address the 
Trade Association Round Table on 
the morning of Wednesday, May lo. 
TTiis round table will be a presenta- 
tion and discussion of trade associa- 
tions throughout the United States, 
their work, their accomplishments and 
their limitations. 

The address of probably the most 
vital importance at this moment will be 
that of Admiral Coontz, because of 
the efforts of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to reduce the personnel 
of the Navy to proportions that are 
pronounced by experts to be nothing 
short of absurd. Admiral Coontz will 
explain to the manufacturers and their 
industrial friends why this country 
must maintain its Navy at least at the 
standard of adequacy that was deter- 



IMPORTANT NOTICE 

TO MEMBERS 

of the 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

of 

MANUFACTURERS 

By the time this issue of 
''American Industries'' reaches 
you, you will have received 
from the National Association 
of Manufacturers a very im- 
portant questionnaire which 
calls for an immediate answer. 

The questionnaire is in re- 
gard to business and industrial 
conditions and upon yoiat, 
prompt reply depends in large 
measure the success of one of 
the special sessions of the 
Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers to be held in New 
York City, May 8, 9 and 10. 
This session will be a Business 
Optimism Session. 

Your prompt co-operation is 
asked in regard to the filling 
out of the questionnaire. 

Fill it out and mail it to-day, 
if you have not already done 
so. 



mined by the Conference on Limita- 
tion of Armament, a conclusion ar- 
rived at by the foremost naval experts 
in the world. 

Secretary Denby in his recommenda- 
tions to Congress asked for a mini- 
mum personnel of 96,000 men, which, 
in his opinion is the smallest possible 
number that should be allotted to 
properly man the ships. The House 
of Representatives, in a fit of economy 
decided to further reduce this estimate 
to 67,000 men. 

This number would be at least 40,- 
000 less than the personnel strength of 
the British Navy and 1,000 under that 
of the Japanese Nav)r. Secretary 
Denbjr went on record with a prompt 
and vigorous protest at this proposed 
drastic cut. 

While the bill was under debate in 
the House, John K Edgerton, Presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, issued a strong state- 
ment in support of the demands of 
the Secretary of the Navy, in which 
he indicated the necessity of maintain- 
ing a navy as one of the surest and 
most necessary means of building up 
a national merchant marine. Three 
days later President Harding sent to 
Congress a message recommending 
that the House figures be raised to 
86,000 men. This was agreed to by 
the House in an amendment ; but now 
the measure goes to the Senate, where 
a fight is expected. Secretary Denby's 
efforts to maintain the Navy to at least 
the strength that other nations are 
willing to concede we are fairly 
entitl^ to will be waged until the last 
salvo is fired. 

In his address Admiral Coontz will 
bring out the tremendous good the 
Navy will be in time of peace for the 
building of our merchant marine; but 
more than that he will show the great 
necessity for maintaining an adequate 
force to take care of ships and equip- 
ment that represents the greatest 
advance in the world in machinery, 
battle gear, scientific and nautical in- 
struments and devices, the very 
deterioration of which alone would 
probably be far greater than the 
difference in cost between the 67,000 
personnel grudgingly given by the 
House and the 96,000 minimum 
recommended by Secretary Denby. 

Admiral Coontz by reason of his 
long and active gerv^e has, a- full 
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appreciation of the commercial as well 
as the military value of an adequate 
Navy. His sea duty has taken him 
to every part of the world and his 
observations founded on this inclu- 
sive experience are bound to be of 
value to the manufacturers of the 
nation. 

Conspicuous attention has been 
given on the convention program to 
three subjects of prime importance 
to American business men, three of 
the main sessions being devoted to a 
discussion of foreign trade, to busi- 
ness revival and to trade associations. 
At two of these sessions the national 
administration will be represented by 
speakers. Edward C. Plummer, 
United States Shipping Board Com- 
missioner, will be the principal 
speaker at the foreign trade session 
on the opening night; other speakers 
being John E. Edgerton, President of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers; F. C. Schwedtman, A. Cressy 
Morrison and C. K. Anderson. 

The business revival session will 
be held Tuesday afternoon, May 9, 
when leaders in industry will describe 
the quickening of business in their 
respective branches. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
will be the principal speaker Wednes- 
day morning, May 10, at the trade 
association round table at which he 
will also preside. The session will 
have a timely interest to manufactur- 
ers because of the conference of trade 
association representatives in Wash- 
ington recently called by Secretary 
Hoover. 

The trade association round table 
besides Mr. Hoover will be addressed 
by Alfred L. Reeves, president, Trade 
Association Executives of New York ; 
C. B. Heineman, Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers. Chicago: Morris 
L. Ernst. Counsel, Jewelers' Board of 
Trade, New York; Henry C. Walker, 
Walker-Longfellow Co., Boston; H. 

B. Thompson. Counsel. Proprietary 
Association, Washington; G. S. Lee, 
the Asphalt Association, New York; 

C. R. Stevenson, the Stevenson Cor- 
poration. New York; Charles L. 
Lamb, New York City : J. D. Ramsay, 
president, Elk Fire Brick Company, 
St. Mary's, Pa. 

In a series of five-minute talks 
representatives of some of the great 
industrial plants of the country at the 
closing session, Wednesday evening. 
May 10, will tell how they have put 
the motion picture to work to help 
build up their business and increase 
their sales. This motion picture sjrm- 
posium will be illustrated by the 
showing of industrial pictures that 
have produced results. 

MONDAY, MAY 8th 

Opening Session: Astor Gallery, 
2 o'ctock P. M. XL^ilTSme). 



Call to Order; Opening Prayer. 
Appointment of Committees: Rules 
and Order; Credentials; Resolutions; 
Reception. 

Rq)orts of Committees and Dis- 
cussion : Immigration ; Undtistrial 
Betterment, Health and Safety; Mer- 
chant Marine; Patents; R^^lation 
and Combinations; Taxation; Open 
Shop. 

Note: The Committee on Resolu- 
tions may report at any time during 
the sessions. 

Evening Sessisli, Astor Gallery, 8 
o'clock (Local Time). 

FOREIGN TRADE SESSION 

Opening Address : John E. Edger- 
ton, President, National Association 
of Manufacturers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Report of Foreign Trade Commit- 
tee. Discussion. Address: "Rela- 
tion of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine to Our Foreign Trade," Commis- 
sioner Edward C. Plummer, United 
States Shipping Board, Washington, 
D. C. Discussion. Address: "The 
Financial Situation in Relation to 
Foreign Trade," F. C. Schwedtman, 
Vice-President National City Bank, 
New York. Discussion. Address: 
"Advisory Committee of Manufactur- 
ersi" A. Cressy Morrison, Chairman, 
New York. Report of Committee to 
study recommendations made by Am- 
bassadors and Ministers at Conference 
on World Trade. 

TUESDAY, MAY 9th 

Morning Session Astor Gallery 9.30 
o'clock (Local Time). 

Confirmation of Committees ; Report 
of Committees: Rules and Order; 
Credentials; Address of President, 
Mr. Edgerton; R^eport of Treasurer; 
Report of Secretary ; Address : Dr. G. 
W. Dyer, of Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville ; Appointment of Committee 
to nominate Directors-at-Large. 

Afternoon Session: Astor Gallery 
1.30 o'clock (Local Time). 
BUSINESS REVIVAL SESSION 

Address: J. R. Howard. President 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Chicago; Address: Ernest C. Trigg, 
President Federation of Construction 
Industries, Philadelphia: Address: J. 
D. A. Morrow, Vice-President 
National Coal Association, Washing- 
ton; Address: Senator Walter E. 
Edcre. New Jersey. 

To be followed by the presentation 
of a survey of business conditions all 
over the country, obtained by tele- 
grams, letters, etc., and compiled 
within forty-eight hours of the session, 
so that it will truly represent the con- 
dition of business as of this day. 

Note: State delegations will meet 
during the noon recess on Tuesday to 
nominate vice-presidents for the re- 
spective states. Nominations must be 
filed with the secretary at once. 



Note : The Committee on Resolu- 
tions may report at any time during 
the sessions. 

THE ANNUAL' BANQUET 

Grand Ball Room, 7 o'clock P. M. 
(Local Time). 

The banquet will be held in the 
Grand Ball Room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, on the evening of Tues- 
day, May 9, at which ladies may be 
present. 

Tickets will be $7.50 for each per- 
son. 

Members desiring tickets for the 
banquet will procure them at the desk 
in the registration c^ce. 

Seats will be assigned in the order 
in which reservations are received at 
the office, and members who do not 
reserve seats in advance will of neces- 
sity be obliged to take seats at tables 
not assigned to earlier applicants. 

Addresses by Foreign Ambassadors, 
Cabinet Ministers, and other distin- 
guished public men. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY loth 

Morning Session: Astor Gallery 
9.30 o'clodc (Local Time). 
TRADE ASSOCIATION ROUND 
TABLE 

Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, Presiding. Address: Mr. 
Hoover. Address: "The Educational 
Value of Trade Associations." Alfred 
L. Reeves, President Trade Associa- 
tion Executives of New York. Dis- 
cussion: Led by C. B. Heineman, 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
Chicago. Address : "Value of Trade 
Associations to Administrative Agen- 
cies of the Government/* Morris L. 
Ernst, Counsel, Jewelers' Board of 
Trade, New Yoric. Discussion: Led 
by Henry C. Walker, Walker-Long- 
fellow Cx>., Boston. Address: "The 
Relation of Trade Associations to 
State and Federal Legislative Bodies," 
H. B. Thompson, Counsel Proprietary 
Association, Washington. Discus- 
sion : Led by G. S. I^e, the Asphalt 
Association, New York. Address: 
"Value of Trade Associations to Man- 
agement and Employes," C. R. Steven- 
son, the Stevenson Corporation, New 
York. 

Afternoon Session: Astor Gallery, 
2 o'clock (Local T ime). 

Report of Committee on Resolu- 
tions. Address : Hon. James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor. Election of Vice- 
Presidents. Report of Committee to 
Nominate Directors-at-Large. Elec- 
tion of Directors-at-Large. Adjourn- 
ment. 

Evening Session: Astor Gallery, 
8 o'clock (Local Time). 
INDUSTRIAL MOTION PICTURE 
SYMPOSIUM 

Being the presentation of the indus- 
trial motion picture situation as it is 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Checking Our Over-Urbanization 

One of the country's greatest needs is an era of house-building 
that will take part of the population away from the cities and 
the Department of the Interior is working hard toward that end 



ENCOURAGEMENT of home 
building and ownership of land 
has been a strong policy of the 
Government from the inception of the 
Republic. The reclamation of our 
public lands by the Federal Govern- 
ment is merely an expansion of that 
policy. 

The past century in the United States 
has been marked by several import- 
ant economic measures affecting our 
domestic affairs. These include the 
Louisiana Purchase in 1802; annexa- 
tion of Texas, 1845 > establishment of 
American titles to Oregon territory, 
1846; cession by Mexico of Califor- 
nia and areas including Nevada, Utah 
and portions of Colorado, Arizona and 
New Mexico, 1848; the Gadsden Pur- 
chase, 1853 ; signing of the homestead 
law by Abraham Lincoln in 1862; ac- 
quisition of Alaska, 1867 ; and the Re- 
clamation law signed by Roosevelt in 
1902. These laws opened the door of 
opportunity to millions of home-mak- 
ers to whose indomitable courage and 
industry we owe the conquest of the 
wilderness of the Middle West and the 
subjugation of vast arid and semi-arid 
desert. By these laws the continental 
area of the United States was expand- 
ed enormously. 

The Reclamation Law was bom of 
necessity. The westward march of 
those "conscripts of an endless quest," 
our pioneers, exhausted the cultivable 
public domain. What remained was 
not habitable without the construction 
of irrigation works too costly for in- 
dividuals, and not attractive to private 
capital. 

For a brief period the Government 
projects met the needs of the land hun- 
gry, and nearly half a million people 
are now established on the friendly 
breast of the reclaimed desert. By 
their efforts they have made the desert 
blossom and their success has kept 
alive a national desire for a home on 
the land. We have laid the founda- 
tions of national irrigation broad and 
deep. Its importance as a policy and 
its relation to national growth and in- 
dustrial life are now a p)ermanent part 
of the common stock of knowledge. 
The accomplishments of Federal enei- 
neers and the homemakers in the des- 



Written espeeiaUy for Amsbxcan Industbibb 

By the Hon. ALBERT BACON FALL 
Secretary of IIm Interior 

ert have penetrated the slow-yielding 
surface of popular thought and quick- 
ened the imagination of the public. 
Gradually there has grown up a senti- 
ment in many parts of the country fav- 
oring the inauguration of a reclama- 
tion policy in other than arid states, 
whose large areas of fertile but un- 
used lands offer attractive oportunities 
for development. 

President Harding in a recent ad- 
dress said: 

"Every practical proposal for water- 
ing our arid and semi-arid land, for 
reclaiming cut-over forest areas, for 
protecting fertile valleys from inunda- 
tions, and for draining the potentially 
rich and widely extended swamp areas, 
should be given the full encouragement 
of the Government. All this should 
be a part of recognized permanent pol- 
icy. Not otherwise will it be possible 
to keep the nation self-supporting and 
as nearly self-contained as it has been 
in the past." 

Our great problem, as I see it, is to 
check over-urbanization. Population 
must be redistributed so as to restore 
and maintain a proper balance between 
the city and the country. For the past 
ten years the increase in the number 
of farm homes has been dispropor- 
tionate with the growth of our urban 
centers. City population is now grow- 
ing seven and a half times faster than 
that of the country. These tendencies 
and conditions of our times, whatever 
may be the causes, emphasize the im- 
mediate and pressing need of a new 
era of homebuilding national in scope, 
self-sustaining and self -continuing. To 
this great purpose the present admin- 
istration is strongly pledged. Definite 
plans have been worked out by those 
who have made profound study of 
the question, and measures which have 
my approval are now before Congress. 

We are cognizant of the fact tiiat 
our habitable public domain, once re- 
garded as inexhaustible, has shrunken 
to a few million acres of desert wholly 
unfit for cultivation without costly ir- 
rigation works. The old slogan "Uncle 
Sam has a home for every patriot," has 
become a myth. We realize fully that 
unrest and discontent increase as 00- 
portunities to acquire homes diminish. 



We must arouse to the fact that if 
we are to continue as a stable, self- 
supporting nation, we must venture 
fortfi on a new and broader policy of 
internal expansion. In effectuating 
such a polky we are fortunate in hav- 
ing a wealth of experience gained with- 
in our own borders, and a knowledge 
of the accomplishments of other na- 
tions in similar endeavors to guide us. 

The difficulties ahead of us in shap- 
ing Ae necessary plans, though varied 
and complex, are really nothing to 
worry about. Our engineers have dem- 
onstrated Aeir ability to remove Ae 
obstacles of nature which now close to 
production vast areas. Already they 
have transferred rivers from one ocean 
drainage to another, penetrated moun- 
tain masses with huge tunnels, blocked 
stupendous canyons with massive dams 
to store and harness the floods, and to 
make 2,000,000 acres of desert fruit- 
ful and the abode of prosperous citi- 
zens. Why, then, should we hesitate 
in attacking the simpler reclamation 
problems of regions nearer at hand? 

For twenty years the Reclamation 
Service has been meeting and over- 
coming the difficult tasks of desert sub- 
jugation. It has grown into an effi- 
cient and thorougMy business-like or- 
ganization functioning to-day along the 
lines of a great public utilities corpo- 
ration, and operating in fifteen states. 
It is serving at the present time the 
important needs of thousands of people 
in furnishing the water without which 
existence would be impossible, and the 
power which moves the wheels of in- 
numerable industries, lights and heats 
the farm and city homes, and lessens 
farm burdens by operating many me- 
chanical devices. Its operations are 
conducted much the same as that of 
large private corporations with this im- 
portant exception: When the present 
customers of these plants have re- 
paid the Government's expenditures 
in construction, they become owners 
and operators. 

The expenditures for reclamation 
work are to be reimbursed by the bene- 
ficiaries. No other natbnal work is 
conducted on this principle. The 
position of reclamation engineers, there- 
fore, is infinitely more trying and diffi- 
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cult than that of one whose funds are 
provided by general appropriations 
from the Government treasury in which 
there is little individual concern. The 
farmer who must pay out of his own 
pocket for the work done to reclaim 
his farm, is quick to detect inefficiency 
or waste, and is not slow in voicing his 
protest Naturally avoidance of mis- 
takes, keeping down of costs, and the 
development of economic practices are 
constantly in the mind of the reclama- 
tion engineer. 

The public judges a utilities corpo- 
ration by the character of its service, 
and measures its success by the finan- 
cial returns to its stodcholders. The 
Reclamation Ser- 
vice is willing to 
submit to the 
same examination 
of its performance 
and results. 

Generally speak- 
ing, national re- 
clamation is meet- 
ing the test of re- 
payment If it has 
to ask a loan, due 
to the enormous 
deflation in values 
of all farm crops 
and livestock, tiiis 
will be only tem- 
porary and the 
security is ample. 
The investment in 
plant is perfectly 
sound. The works 
are of the best and 
will not be shut 
down. As secur- 
ity for its net in- 
vestment of $130,- 
000,000 in engi- 
neering works, it 
holds a first lien 
on 2,000,000 acres 
of land the tax- 
able value of 
which is estimated 
a t $300,000,000. 
During the past 

sixteen years less than half of this 
land has produced crops having a g^oss 
value of more than $400,000,000. 

Within th^ projects are 223 towns, 
and over 33,000 irrigated farms, with 
a total population of 450,000. There 
were reported in 1920, 879 schools, 649 
churches, and 247 banks with a capital 
stock of about $15,000,000 and depos- 
its by 284,000 depositors of nearly 
$150,000,000. 

The area actually irrigated on the 
reclamation projects now totals 1,223,- 
000 acres, and the gross crop produc- 
tion in 1919 amounted to $89,000,000. 
The area irrigated is almost equal to 
the improved acreage of Connecticut 
and Delaware farms, and the gross re- 
turns from crops exceed by $6,000,000 



the proceeds from all crops of Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island. 

In addition it should be noted that 
the reservoirs of the Government fur- 
nish a partial, and in many cases a 
complete water supply for Ae irriga- 
tion of nearly a million acres included 
in private irrigation systems. These 
lands produced crops valued at $64,- 
000,000 in 1920, or three times the val- 
ue of Delaware's crops in the same 
year. 

Reclamation is the agent of immi- 
gration. It means an increasing num- 
ber of small farms and comfortable 
homes, intensive cultivation and many 



This was a cattle ranch a dosan yaars ago 

independent owners. 

Reclamation, by enlarging the boun- 
daries of our heritage, the land, per- 
petuates and strengdiens the institu- 
tions of our nation, and makes better 
conditions of living for the people. The 
products of fields and feed lots flow 
in increasing streams to consumers and 
manufacturers to be exchanged in part 
for the products of labor from mill 
and factory. 

Reclamation enlarges the manufac- 
turer's best market, the home market. 
The desert farms are remote from 
large manufacturing centers. Millions 
of dollars wrung from the desert soil 
are put in circulation in the purchase 
of autos, tractors, farm machinery of 
all kinds, lumber, steel, cement, wear- 



ing apparel, and other classes of manu- 
factured goods. Very few of tfie ir- 
rigated crops are in competition with 
those of the humid[ states. It is not 
conceivable that the Government ever 
will be able to develop farms fast 
enough to depreciate the value of good 
land anywhere. There is therefore no 
warrant for fear on the part of farm- 
ers that any future increase of farms 
or crops brought about by Government 
agencies is likely to result in deflating 
either land or crop values. Only by 
the most strenuous eflFort, and by the 
appropriation of millions of dollars can 
we hope to satisfy the normal demand 
for farms, due to the natural increase 
o f country-bom 

citizens. 

The greater 
portion of the 
land remaining to 
be reclaimed by 
irrigation and 
drainage particu- 
larly, lies in the 
South, the West 
and the South- 
west. The crops 
produced from 
these sections en- 
ter into competi- 
tion with those of 
the great corn- 
growing stfeites to 
a very small de- 
gree. Where al- 
falfa is raised for 
feeding cattle, the 
matured cattle 
generally go to 
the com belt for 
fattening, as it 
does not pay to 
raise com under 
irrigation. 

The proportion 
of rural popula- 
tion to the other 
population in this 
country is grow- 
ing less and less 
all the time and 
yet demand for farms is shown by 
the fact that Canadian Immigration 
Offices located in twenty or more cities 
or towns in the Unitwl States, have 
reported recendy a very g^eat deal of 
interest and the movement of thou- 
sands of American citizens to Canada. 
In all the efforts put forth toward 
land reclamation first thought must be 
given to redeeming our pledge that op- 
portunities to establish homes on the 
land shall be offered freely to those 
who came to the nation's defense. This 
is indeed a strong justification for the 
homemaking policy I have mentioned. 
The number of farm-trained veterans 
who seek this opportunity is large, as 
indicated by the applications and in- 
quiries which have been received. 
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The applica- 
tions from some 
of the eastern 
states are as fol- 
lows : New York, 
9,780; Pennsyl- 
vania, 8,680; 
M a s s a chusetts, 
2,860; New Jer- 
sey, 2,200; Con- 
necticut, 680; 
Maine, 480; 
Rhode Island, 
400; Vermont, 
320. The Voca- 
tional Board has 
14,000 disabled 
men who, during 
the period of re- 
habilitation, are 
receiving training 
in agriculture. It 
is most fitting that 
consideration o f 
their needs should 
be given. The 
hunger for land 
on tiie part of the 
ex-service men is 
illustrated by the 
reports of a re- 
cent farm land opening. 

Inquiries from more than 25,000 
were received, and 3,676 made appli- 
cations for tiie 279 farms available, 
which included 15,733 acres. The ap- 
plicants roistered from 36 states, the 
District of Columbia, and Canada. 
The Government gave tiie ex-service 
men a preference right to file, but 
otherwise r^;arded tiiem as citizens 
and collected full charges. In other 
words no gratuity was granted to the 
veterans. 

There is one matter regarding the 
proposed policy of reclamation con- 
cerning which there is some doubt and 
not a littie misapprehension, and that 
relates to the land the Government will 
reclaim. I want to make it clear that 
tiiere is not tiie slightest chance in the 
world the Government will permit it- 
self to be hoodwinked into the pur- 
chase of worthless land, or be held up 
by speculators. Our experts who have 
investigated the vacant lands in most 
of the states found areas adapted for 
agricultural development far in excess 
of our needs for many years. It is 
silly to suppose that with so much to 
choose from the purchase of undesir- 
able or hieh-priced lands would be ap- 
proved. A glance at the saf ^^rds in 
the bill thrown about the purchase of 
any land shows the impossibility of 
such a blunder. In many instances it 
is believed that purchase will not be 
necessary. Many owners have indi- 
cated a wilUngness to oflFer their lands 
for development an^ accept payment 
on the same terms which the Govem- 



FIb* oaU wImt* a r^tar ago wms a lain bad 

ment will be repaid by the farmer. It 
is anticipated that some of the states 
will cooperate hv furnishing the lands 
to be reclaimed in order to control 
the setdement of the lands. 

Irrigable and swamp lands are to 
be found in many favorable places. 
In addition there are millions of acres 
of cut over lands and large tracts of 
abandoned farm lands wWch may be 
developed as need for farms increases. 

The development of the national 
mineral resources of the public land 
states under the lease law of 1920, is 
growing more and more rapidly and 
will continue to grow because of the 
need of oils and tiie coals, phosphates, 
potash and other minerals in the thick- 
ly settied portions of the states. In 
addition, the agricultural development 
of these states and of the soutii neces- 
sitates the development of minerals 
for the use of the new settiers, thus 
adding to the volume of business of the 
entire country. 

These mineral resources have lain 
dormant for fifteen years or more be- 
cause of the enormous withdrawals 
made for the many reservations. A 
comprehensive law is now upon the 
statute books under which these reser- 
vations are being rapidly developed. 
From this development the Govern- 
ment now secures a direct revenue in 
royalties and the people of the coun- 
try generally benefit through this aug- 
mentation of our national wealth. The 
royalties are divided, a portion going 
to the states in which the minerals lay, 
the proceeds being devoted under the 



law of Con£[ress 
to the mamte- 
nance of schools 
and the construc- 
tion of roads; a 
portion goes di- 
rect to the Na- 
tional Treasury 
and the remainder 
is devoted by law 
to the extension 
of reclamation by 
irrigation. It is 
estimated that 
the revenues 
thus derived and 
to be received by 
the irrigation-re- 
clamation fund 
ultimately w i 1 J 
amount to more 
than five billion 
dollars. 

In my judg- 
ment in the ex- 
tension of reclam- 
ation, particular- 
ly that by irriga- 
tion beyond 5ie 
extent of projects 
now under con- 
struction, a system should be worked 
out along the lines of the rural credits 
through which forty years' time 
should be given for repayments under 
an amortization plan. 



PACinC COAST TRADE 

The San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce has recentiy organized a 
Domestic Trade Bureau, and the pur- 
pose of this Bureau will be to develop 
trade relations between San Francisco 
and other cities in the United States. 

San Francisco commands an ex- 
tremely advantageous position with re- 
lation to Pan-Pacific commerce. Also, 
centrally located as it is, it is in a com- 
manding position, so far as distributing 
facilities are concerned, to all United 
States territory west of Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

This being the case, the Chamber 
feels there is room for a greedy intensi- 
fied sales campaign in this territory by 
American manufacturers operating 
through San Francisco with its splen- 
did railroad facilities, barJcing power 
and trading organization. 

The Chamber oflFers its assistance to 
manufacturers who are not at the pres- 
ent time advantageously r^resented on 
the Pacific Coast and in San Francis- 
co, or who are not represented at all 
in that city, and who may be interested 
in securing agents or establishing 
branches or in initiating activity along 
general mercantile lines on the Pacific 
Coast. 
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Bits of News 

About 

Men in Industry 



J p. MORGAN announced on April 
• 24 his acceptance of the invitation 
to participate in the meetings of the 
committee designated by the Repara- 
tions Commission to consider and 
report on the conditions on which the 
German Government could raise a 
foreign loan or loans. Mr. Morgan 
stated he would sail for Europe about 
the middle of May. 



President Baldwin, of the Otis 
Elevator Company, stated that busi- 
ness for the first three months of the 
current year showed signs of improve- 
ment and that April business would 
pmbably be the best enjoyed by the 
company for several months. 



Dr. Frank Havens, of the Atlantic 
Products Co., was elected President 
of the Philadelphia Chemical Club 
last month. Other officers elected 
were: vice-president, John Stutt, of 
the du Pont Company; secretary, 
Charles A. Wagner, of the Charles A. 
Wagner Company ; treasurer, William 
Thorn, of Innes, Speiden Company. 



A world-wide survey of American 
export markets by Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce Huston was under con- 
sideration on April 24, by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Mr. Huston, 
officials said, will leave about Tune 15 
for Alaska and the PribiloflF Islands to 
inspect the seal industry, and plans 
are being considered for him to make 
his return by way of the Far East 
and Europe. 



Columbus K. Lassiter, of Richmond, 
Va., has resigned as vice-president of 
the American Locomotive Company. 
Mr. Lassiter, who has been with the 
company since its formation, relin- 
quished the office, it is understood, to 
give his attention to a proposed merger 
of independent steel companies in 
which he is interested. 



Necessity of stabilizing steamship 
service from various American ports 
was stressed by W. J. Love, vice- 
president of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, during testimony in support 
of the Administration Ship Subsidy 
Bill before the Senate Commerce and 
House Merchant Marine Committee 
on April 24. Regular and speedy 
movement of freight must be guaran- 
teed exporters, he said, if they are to 
gain a hold on foreign markets. 

Henry Ford, in an article m 
McClure's Magadne for May, tells 
how life on the farm drove him into 
making automobiles. Mr. Ford's arti- 
cle is called "My Life and Work." 



Fruit growers of Central Pennsyl- 
vania lost milli«is of dollars by the 
recent freezing temperatiure, in the 
opinion of Dr. H. A. Surface, presi- 
dent of the Snyder County Fruit 
Growers' Association and former 
State Economic Zoologist. 



William Steele & Sons Company, 
of Philadelphia, have construction 
work under way on sixteen new con- 
tracts, involving an expenditure of 
$4,500,000. 

This construction includes the erec- 
tion of two complete manufacturing 
plants for the Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Company, for an office building for 
John Blood & Co., a three-story manu- 
facturing building for the Alva Carpet 
and Rug Company, a hosiery mill for 
the Cambria Silk Hosiery Company, 
alterations and additions to the Mar- 
ket street department store of N. 
Snellenburg & Co., a service station 
for the Commercial Truck Company, a 
warehouse for Horace T. Potts & C6., 
a new power plant and alterations 
for the Campbell Soup Company, an 
addition to the plant of the Union Ice 
Company, completion of the Crescent- 
ville plant of the Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Company, additions to the C. A. 
Reynolds Leather Company plant and 
erection of a silk-throwing mill for 
the R. K. Laros Silk Company, of 
Bethlehem. 



at Kingman, Ariz. It is believed the 
San Francisco Curb Stock Exchange 
came into being chiefly to promote the 
exploitation of Katherine stocks. With 
the strike abandoned this should not 
now be delayed. 

A new silver-gold camp in die San 
Antone district, about twenty-five miles 
from Tonopah, Nev., has been named 
Royston. It was recently brought into 
prominence by rich discoveries. The 
principal operating corporation is the 
Hudson Mining and Milling Company, 
controlled by owners of the Tonopah- 
Belmont and Walker Bros. Company. 



Continued reduction of operating 
costs is responsible for the reopening 
of many more mines in California and 
Nevada. W. J. Loring, president, 
American Mining Congress, believes 
the industry is on the eve of the great- 
est activity it has known. 

In Calaveras County several mines 
shut down many years ago have been 
reopened. Electric power is making it 
possible to work a much lower grade 
of ore than ever before. The Argo- 
naut and Kennedy mines are again 
among the producers. 

The Morning Star Mining Company 
is reported to have spent more than 
$200,000 in the purchase of property 
of the Boston Consolidated Mining 
Company and for the building of a 
cyanide plant. 

The threatened railway strike de- 
layed the boom in the Kadierine mines 



James E. Smith of St. Louis was 
elected president of the Mississippi 
Valley Association, which at its con- 
vention in Kansas City, Mo., adopted 
resolutions calling for the completion 
of the Mississippi River development 
and reaffirmed the Association's in- 
dorsement of the Great Lakes-St Law- 
rence waterway. 



Through Josq)h Connelly, Irish 
Counsul-Genend in New York, an 
invitation has been issue to all Amer- 
ican buyers visiting in Dublin to in- 
spect the permanent exhibition of 
Irish manufactures recently opened 
under the auspices of the Free State 
in the Irish Capital. 



H. H. Raymond, president of the 
American Steamship Owners' Asso- 
ciation, at the Congressional hearing 
on the Ship Subsidy bill, April 26, 
recommended prompt passage of the 
measure. Many of the vessels of the 
Shipping Board which are now idle. 
Mr. Raymond said, would find a quick 
market if the bill were passed. En- 
actment of the bill in his opinion, he 
stated, would encourage many of ^ 
those not now in shipping to engage ^ 
in it. J. R. Howard, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
in a telegram to President Harding, 
sent the same day, expressed approval 
of the ship subsidy bill. 



Henry Mcintosh, president of the 
Associated Advertising Qubs of the 
World, in a statement given out in 
New York April 26, declared retailers 
are trying to merchandise on smaller 
stocks than they should carry and 
would be able to sell more if their 
assortments were larger. He esti- 
mated that 97 per cent of the retail 
mrchants are under-buying and urged 
that the time was opportune for 
manufacturers, retailers and wholesal- 
ers to "get together and learn how 
to do business on a falling market." 
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Ship Subsidy Or The Scrap Heap? 

The lesson of history and the experience of the great maritime 
powers show that government aid is necessary to the upbuilding 
of a merchant marine adequate to commerce and national safety 



By the HON. JOSEPH E. RANSDELL 
United States Senator from Looiaiana 



ANY limitation through inter- 
national agreement in the 
future construction of naval 
vessels will render the necessity of a 
merchant marine and its personnel of 
even greater importance than it has 
been in the past in determining naval 
and military effectiveness; and with- 
out an adequate merchant marine the 
safety of our country might easilv be 
imperiled. The only course open from 
the standpoint of national safety is to 
have these vessels form a part of our 
permanent merchant marine. 

In order to insure such a marine 
there must be very material changes in 
our legislation. President Harding, in 
his recent message on shipping, sug- 
gested a number of measures of relief 
which are embodied in a bill intro- 
duced by Senator Jones of Washing- 
ton. 

The bill first proposes to allow the 
Shipping Board to create out of the 
sale of its assets, at the world's market 
prices, a fund of $125,000,000 within 
the shortest period possible, and to 
loan this money to American shipbuild- 
ers at not less than 2 per cent interest. 
This feature is calculated to be of 
inestimable value in encouraging the 
construction of the higher type of ves- 
sel suitable for naval auxiliaries of 
which we are so sorely in need. Such 
a procediu-e was followed by Great 
Britain when in 1902 it loaned to the 
Cunard Line twelve and a half millions 
at 2j4 per cent for the construction of 
the Lusitania and Mauretania. Be- 
sides this loan Britain agreed to pay to 
this company a fixed subsidy of :£i50,- 
000 — $750,000 — ^a year in lieu of the 
previous Admiralty subvention of 
£15,000 — $75,000. 

The Shipping Board already has 
authority to create this $125,000,000 
construction loan fund from the sale 
of its assets, but at the present time it 
can be loaned to shipbuilders only at 
the rate of $25,000,000 a year. It is 
sought to expedite the realization of 
this fund, so that a greater amount 
may be made available immediately 
for the American shipowners in giving 
work to American shipyards at this 
particular time when it is so badly 
needed. This is a revolving loan fund. 
It is not a payment outright. Stuns 



lent will bear interest and return that 
interest to the Public Treasury. It is 
not a subsidy ; it is a business loan ; the 
Government being protected by a first 
mortgage all along. 

The next provision is that 5 per cent 
of all freight moneys shall be deducti- 
ble from income and corporation taxes 
if such freight moneys have been paid, 
inbound or outbound, to American 
ships. This provision is proposed in 
lieu of the benefits which were to have 
accrued to American shippers from 
section 34 of the Jones Act, which, in 
effect, as we all know, allowed prefer- 
ential tariffs or discriminating duties 
on goods shipped in American vessels. 
Its benefits will flow to every shipper 
in the United States; to the farmer, 
the miner, the manufacturer, the mer- 
chant, the importer and exporter. 

Finally, the bill provides direct aid 
to our shipowners to enable them to 
compete with the shipowners of other 
countries having wage and building 
costs far below our standards. The 
expense of this subsidy is estimated at 
$15,000,000 the first year, and $30,000,- 
000 at the end of five year% which will 
be about the maximtim. 

Fast vessels receiving the subsidy 
must carry our foreign mails when re- 
quired, for which no payment will be 
made to them, but the proper credit 
for the service rendered will be made 
by the Post Office Department to the 
Shipping Board. This amount expen- 
ded for carriage of foreign mails is 
estimated at about $5,000,000 per 
annum. 

This bill deals with American ship- 
ping as Congress finds it to-day, not 
with American shipping as it mi^ht 
have been or as many of us would like 
to have it. It recognizes that the laws 
enacted to meet the demands of labor 
for superior living and working condi- 
tions on American ships are on the 
statute books to stay. Therefore, pro- 
vision is attempted to be made whereby 
the Government is to assume such 
additional burdens as its legislation 
imposes. Furthermore, it recognizes 
the fact that it is more expensive for 
us to break into the commercial fields 
now fully occupied by our competitors 
than it is for us to remain in those 



fields after they have once been ac- 
quired. 

Whatever our prejudices may be 
against the word "subsidy" and the 
policy it stands for, is there any alter- 
native? I know of none. The United 
States is the only maritime country in 
which the question of subsidy is ever 
debated. It is the only maritime coun- 
try that has ever hesitated to employ 
a subsidy policy commensurate with 
its means and opportunities. 

Every nation m the world that has a 
merchant marine worth considering 
has in some way or another included 
subsidy with other forms of national 
aid. This is the fully established 
practice of all the sea-trading peoples. 
Would these shrewd commercial folk 
adopt and continue a subsidy system 
if it did not "produce results" com- 
mensurate with each nation's racial 
fitness and opportunities? Is it not 
quite possible that the other nations 
of the world in their attitude toward 
shipping subsidies have been right 
and that America has been wrong? 

Let us look for a moment into the 
history of Government aid to the 
merchant marine. We all know that 
by common consent the American 
Congress in the very first law passed 
by the first Congress under the Con- 
stitution — a law framed by the found- 
ers of the Republic, by Washington, 
Adams, Madison, and Jefferson — pro- 
vided the protection of discriminating 
or preferential duties for the yotmg 
American merchant marine. We all 
know that under that policy in a few 
years, instead of carrying 23 per cent 
of our imports under our own flag, as 
in 1789, we were carrying 85 and 90 
per cent in our own vessels, and that 
the tonnage of our overseas shipping 
rose with an unexampled swiftness 
from 123,000 in 1789 to 981,000 in 
1810. 

Our achievement was so extraordi- 
nary, our confidence so strong, that in 
the years after the War of 1812 we 
allowed ourselves to be tied up in com- 
mercial treaties by the clever and far- 
seeing diplomats of Europe, so that 
the discriminating duties were finally, 
though not completely until 1850, 
abandoned. 

And what did the governments of 
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the Old World do when they had us 
thus bound hand and foot against 
renewal of the discriminating duties 
These governments deliberately took 
up another policy, a very effective 
policy of steamship subsidies and sub- 
ventions, be^^ by Great Britain in 
a mail subsidy of $425,000 a year, 
which created the Cunard Line of 
trans-Atlantic steamers in 1839. 
Practically all of the British merchant 
steamship services were subsidized in 
those crucial years of the development 
of steamship building and steam ma- 
chinery building. 

Barred by the treaties from a re- 
adoption of the discriminating duties, 
the American Government sought to 
meet British competition by initiating 
a vigorous mail subsidy of its own. 
An act of Congress in 1845 authorized 
the Postmaster-General to make con- 
tracts with American shipowners for 
the carriage of mails in American- 
built ships to Europe. 

Under our ocean mail law of 1845 
and a later law of 1847 a subsidy of 
$200,000 a year for twenty voyages 
was provided for the Ocean Steamship 
Co. to maintain a line from New York 
to France and Germany. The first 
line of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Co. was established on the Pacific 
coast, and another and connecting line 
was established by mail subsidy from 
New York to the Isthmus of Panama. 
Moreover, excellent, though smaller, 
services were put upon the seas from 
Charleston and New Orleans to the 
West Indies. 

In 1847 a very important contract 
was concluded between the Post- 
master-General and the Collins Steam- 
ship Line for a service from New 
York to Liverpool, which was intended 
to be the most effective in the world. 
The first subsidy to that line was of 
$385,000 a year — z sum, it is to be 
remarked, much smaller than the 
$425,000 which Great Britain had paid 
for the establishment of the Cunard 
Line, with smaller and inferior steam- 
ers. Not only did the Collins company 
fulfill its contracts, but it even ex- 
ceeded them by building steamships 
twice the size and of far greater speed 
than the Cunarders — ^the most power- 
ful, swift, and efficient steamers in 
existence. Because of their extraordi- 
nary performances and of their higher 
cost Congress voluntarily increased the 
Collins subsidy to $858,000 a year. At 
that time, or soon after, the Cunard 
steamers, regularly beaten by the 
American, voyage after voyage, were 
receiving about $900,000 from the 
British Government 

This was the situation when the 
storm of Civil War began to cloud the 
horizon. It was not the actual fighting 
of the Civil War that crippled and be- 
gan to destroy the American merchant 



marine. Its decline had set in before 
the war because of the withdrawal of 
national aid from American shipping 
companies, which allowed them to t>e 
struck down by the heavily subsidized 
steamship companies of Great Britain. 

A few brief, insufficient mail subsi- 
dies were given to American steam- 
ships to South America and across the 
Pacific Ocean, with scanty results 
because tiiese subsidies were not per- 
sisted in as were the similar payments 
of Great Britain. Not until 1891 was 
a comprehensive shipping bill passed 
by the Senate of the United States, and 
that bill was 30 badly reduced and 
crippled in the House of Representa- 
tives that no real results were antici- 
pated from it. That was a subsidy 
law, a mail subsidy law, but it was 
impartially upheld alike by Republi- 
cans and by Democrats. 

This comparatively recent scanty 
mail subsidy legislation had little or 
no effect on our merchant marine, 
which had been shrinking continually 
from the time the broader policy of 
mail subsidy to American steamships 
was swepjt away in 1858. After i860 
our foreign commerce in American 
ships droTOed rapidly from 65.2 per 
cent in 1801, to 2)6.2 per cent in 1875 
to 12.8 per cent in 1890 and to 8.2 per 
cent in 1901. 

When the World War broke out in 
1914 about 9 per cent of our foreigji 
commerce was being carried in Ameri- 
can ships. The coming of this great 
conflict found us with practically no 
merchant marine, and it was not until 
1916 that the Government, through the 
shipping act, showed a determined 
intention to put our shipping back on 
the seas. This was forced by the 
realization of the absolute necessity of 
protecting our country and our com- 
merce, as well as the commerce of 
other nations, in view of the rapid 
destruction of merchant vessels by 
German submarines. Little was ac- 
complished before we entered the war 
in 1917, however, and we were then 
brought to realize our helplessness and 
the folly of allowing our marine to fall 
off to the extent that we had. When 
the German ships were interned or 
withdrawn totally and the ships of the 
other nations were partially with- 
drawn, there resulted a paralysis in 
our export commerce which we shall 
never forget. A great part of our 
grain, cotton, meat products, lumber, 
copper, and manufactured goods avail- 
able for export could not be moved. 
Our producers lost billions of dollars 
and our national prosperity was for a 
time imperiled. The resultant increase 
in the cost to the consumers of foreign 
food products, as well as to the manu- 
facturers dependent upon essential for- 
eign raw materials, was tremendous. 
The whole country felt the effect. 



It is important for many reasons— 
indeed, it is imperative in the interest 
of national wdfare— that the United 
States create and maintain a merchant 
marine capable of carrying not less 
than one-half its foreign commerce, 
and that at least 50 per cent of its ex- 
ports and imports of every kind, 
including passengers, be actually car- 
ried in ships owned, operated, financed, 
and insured by Americans. The per- 
centage is fixed at one-half on the 
assumption that our imports will about 
equal our exports for some years to 
come, and it is fair for our ships to 
handle an amount equivalent to the 
volume of our exports. We must of 
necessity for a long while import 
practically as much as we export; for 
most of the world is unable to pay us 
any money, and the only practical way 
to engage in foreign trade is by barter 
and exchange of commodities. 

American ships are our delivery 
wagons. They belong to us. We are 
vitally interested in their success. 
Their ofl&cers and crews are citizens of 
the United States, who pay taxes and 
perform the same patriotic duties as 
other citizens of the Republic For- 
eigners are our competitors in selling. 
Why should we make our business 
rivals act as salesmen and delivery 
wagons for us? Is it reasonable to 
expect them to work solely for our 
interest? Wotdd our great merchants 
be satisfied to have deliveries of their 
goods made by their competitors? 

The same principle applies on the 
seas. The ships of the British, our 
chief maritime rivals, pay no taxes in 
America to sustain our schools, our 
Government and civilization. The 
wages earned by English crews go to 
make homes in Britain, while our sail- 
ors make American homes. The earn- 
ings of British ships pay interest on 
capital and insurance to British ann- 
panies, while our ships earn a return 
for American investments and Ameri- 
can insurance companies. 

A cursory analysis of trade returns 
shows that American shipping is not 
standing up under competition, and 
that matters are growing worse instead 
of better. In fact, we have now 
reached the point where British ships 
are carrying more of our trade than 
we are. I do not mean merely in the 
trade between the United States and 
British possessions, but between the 
United States and the world. The 
same is true of the minor maritime 
nations grouped together; so that out 
of the three groups composed of 
British vessels, all other foreign ves- 
sels, and American vessels, our ships 
are now at the tail of the procession, 
carrying only slightly more than a 
quarter of our foreign commerce. This 
is true of the amount of cargo carried 
as well as the value of tmit caiigo. 
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Figures compiled by the Shipping 
Board show that in the last mondi for 
which I have a record — ^December, 
1921— out of 3,505,000 tons carried in 
the overseas trade 1,098,000 were 
transported in British vessels^ i»390,- 
000 in those of other foreign merchant 
marines^ and only 1,017,000 in Ameri- 
can bottoms. 

We cannot, of course, expect to have 
all our foreign trade carried in Ameri- 
can vessels ; but we are at least entitled 
to one-half of it. Britain's merchant 
marine carries two-thirds of Britain's 
trade, nine-tenths of the trade of her 
possessions, and so large a slice of the 
commerce of other countries that it is 
estimated her ships transport more 
than half of the world's sea trade. She 
carried 36 per cent of our ocean com- 
merce dunng 19^1, and figures just 
issued by the British Government show 
chat American vessels in 1921 trans- 
ported less than 5 per cent of the sea- 
borne trade of the United Kingdom. 
This is a splendid showing for Britain 



and a very poor one for us. 

It is mamf est that we are letting our 
ocean-carrying trade slip away from 
us, and that if nothing is done to aid 
our merchant marine we may cut an 
even smaller figure on the seas than 
before the war, when less than 10 per 
cent of our trade was American-car- 
ried. 

If the Government does not extend 
direct aid to shipping, and thereby ma- 
terially encourage men to enter into the 
shipping business, with a reasonable 
prospect for earning a fair return on 
their investment, it will be impossible 
for the Shipping^ Board to dispose of 
the greater portion of its very large 
fleet of slow, moderate-sized vesseb. 
Most of these ships are suitable only 
for the tramp service, being small to 
medium size, 3,000 to 7,000 tons, with 
a rather slow steaming radius, and not 
equipped to carry passengers. Vessels 
of this class, if |^ven reasonable as- 
sistance, as provided in the pending 
bill, can operate from a number of the 



smaller ports of America with a fair 
prospect of success, thereby establish- 
ing business out of these ports to the 
great benefit of the countiy generally, 
mcreasine the number of its ocean 
ports, and preventing congestion. The 
prospect of such a business as this con- 
ducted in smaller vessels will naturally 
create a demand for them, and the 
Shipping Board will have an oppor- 
tumty to sell a great many, if not all of 
them, whereas without such special aid 
or subsidy, if that term be preferred, a 
vast number of these vessels will re- 
main in the hands of the Shipping 
Board indefinitely, with colossal ulti- 
mate loss to the nation. 

Even if a strong American merchant 
marine were not needed for patriotic 
reasons, nor for the purpose of hand- 
ling at least one-half of our vast com- 
merce, nor for use as a naval auxili- 
ary, then we should pass this bill to 
create a market for the big lot of ves- 
sels now in the hands of the board. 



Ask Bank Taxation Law Change 



WARNING property owners in 
all the local tax districts in 
the State of the possibility of 
their being called upon to return $12,- 
000,000 in taxes paid to the local dis- 
tricts without objection or protest by 
national banks (luring the past two 
years, the State Tax Commission crit- 
icized certain national banks for their 
attitude on the question of taxation 
of their shares. 

The commission placed directly up- 
on these banks the responsibility for 
defeat up to the present time of needed 
legislation to prevent this "gross in- 
justice" to the taxpayers of some 
twenty States, induding New York. 

Walter W. Law, Jr., president, is- 
suing the statement for the commis- 
sion, pointed out that the State itself 
is not directly concerned in the mat- 
ter, as it is a question of local taxa- 
tion. He pointed out tfiat the com- 
mission has taken an interest, how- 
ever, as the representative of all the 
taxpayers of the State, and "it is a 
matter which directly affects every 
property owner, as he may be called 
upon to make good the sums sought 
to be recovered by the national banks. 
Every State bank and trust company, 
as well, will be placed in an unequal 
position if the national banks are suc- 
cessful." 

DeckioB of Court 

The situation was brought about by 
a recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of a bank 
in Richmond, Va., interpreting a law 
passed in 1864, at the dose of the 



Civil War, when methods of taxation 
were radically different from those 
prevailing to-day giving the {States 
authority to tax the shares of national 
banks, under certain restrictions. 

"The rate of the levy and the meth- 
od followed in making it," the state- 
ment says, "have been the same in 
this State for the past twenty years, 
and were originally fixed in compliance 
with the urging of the banks them- 
selves. But an unlooked for opportu- 
nity has come in the Richmond ded- 
sion which has been seized upon by 
certain New York national banks to 
evade their just taxes for a period of 
two years on a technicality which the 



New York State Tax Commission be- 
lieves is wholly without justice or fair- 
ness to other taxpayers or to the State 
banks and trust companies, which are 
not affected by Federal laws. 

"The total of such taxes sought to 
be recovered amounts in this State to 
nearly $12,000,000 and every dollar of 
it belongs to the local districts. If the 
efforts of the banks are successful the 
sums recovered, together with interest, 
will have to be contributed as added 
taxes by the remaining taxpayers of 
the cities, towns, villages and school 
districts, prindpiaJly tfie holders of 
real estate, and returned to the na- 
tional banks." 



(Continued from page 14) 
to-day, discussed from the angle of 
business films that have been success- 
ful, and showing a few outstanding 
films that have produced big business ; 
to be followed by an hour or more of 
Industrial America on the screen. 
Presiding: Mr. Edgerton. Address 
(5 minutes) : "What the Industries 
Have Lost Through Misdirected 
Motion Pictures," G. R. Cain, Adver- 
tising Manager Swift & Cbmpany, 
Chicago. Address (s minutes) : 
"What the Industrial Fihn Can Do in 
Producing Large Sales," Tim Thrift, 
American Multigraph Sales Corpora- 
tion, Qevdand. Address (5 min- 
utes) : "Pictures That Produce 
Profits," Watterson R. Rothacker, 
Rofliacker Film Manufacturing Co., 



Chicago. Address: (5 minutes): 
"How the Government Plans to Fur- 
ther Industry Abroad by Motion Pic- 
tures," Dr. Julius Klein, Chief Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington. Address (5 minutes): 
"How Motion Pictures Promote 
Trade," C. F. Bateholts, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady. Address 
(5 minutes) : "How Pictures Sell the 
Merchant Marine," Winfidd Thomp- 
son, International Mercantile Marine. 
Delegates and visitors to the con- 
vention are cordially invited and urged 
to visit the general c^ces of the Asso- 
ciation, so Oiurch street. New Yoric 
City, at their convenience on Thurs- 
day, Friday or Saturday of the con- 
vention week. 
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Comprehensive Apprenticeship 

S^tem laid out with the view of definite and continuous employ- 
ment and responsibilityf is placed in a joint trade board instead 
of allowing it to remain placed with an employer only 

WrUien e»peoidUy for Aii bbxcan Industkixs 
By HAttDkNG BROWN 



A COMPREHENSIVE appren- 
ticeship system, which is de- 
signed to meet the increasing 
need for skilled and properly trained 
mechanics in the Building Trades, is 
well under way in New York City, the 
movement being fostered by the New 
York City Section of the National 
Congress of the Building and Con- 
struction Industry. 

The first step was made at a meet- 
ing of Ae Executive Board of the 
New York Building Congress, held 
January loth last, when a general com- 
mittee on apprenticeship was appointed 
which includes representation of invest- 
ment, design, engmeering, material sup- 
ply, management, labor, and related in- 
terests. 

After careful investigation of con- 
ditions by this committee, it was deter- 
mined that the only resource for p^ro- 
viding men better trained in the build- 
ing ^ades and in citizenship than is 
possible under present day conditions 
lay in establishing a thorough and 
sound system of instruction based on 
apprenticeship principles. 

The general committee on appren- 
ticeship then created an executive com- 
mittee from its membership which con- 
sists of six members, two of whom 
represent employers' associations, two 
represent labor unions, and two, relat- 
ed interests. 

Burt L. Fenner, of McKim, Mead & 
White, Architects, is chairman of the 
Apprenticeship Committee and he is 
being assisted in the Executive Com- 
mittee by Qarence S. Stein, Secretary ; 
Architect, Dr. John L. Elliott, Direc- 
tor Hudson Guild; Ronald Taylor, of 
the Ronald Taylor Co., Inc., Cement 
Floor Contractor; M. F. Westergren, 
of the M. F. Westergren Co., Inc., 
Sheet Metal Contractor; Roswell D. 
Tompkins, General Secretary, and 
John Halkett, Member of the Execu- 
tive Board, of the N. Y. District Build- 
ing Trades Labor Council. 

The service is rendered through a 
headquarters office, which is in cliarge 
of a specialist on apprenticeship, 
Frank L. Gl)mn, employed as such by 
the Congress. This office conducts the 
business of the Committee, gathers in- 
formation necessary for decisions, and 



carries put the policies and development 
determined upon. 

The direct management and opera- 
tion of the movement is provided for 
in the establishment of a general 
Board with equal representation from 
the Building Trades Employers' As- 
sociations, and the Building Trades 
Unions, to be jointly financ^ by em- 
ployers and labor. 

This committee shall have the au- 
thority and necessary funds for the 
employment of such assistants as may 
be required to devote their entire time 
to this field. 

These assistants will then establish 
standards and carry on the operation 
of the work through the Joint Trade 
Boards now existing in each trade and 
composed of an equal number of rep- 
resentatives from employers and labor 
engaged in that trade. 

Through each Joint Trade Board 
rules will be adopted for the trade that 
it represents covering the following: 

1. Enrollment of the apprentice 
with the Joint Trade Board. 

2. Identific^on for apprentice in 
trade or at wort- 

3. Probationary period of appren- 
tice before being finally accepted. 

4. Maximum and minimtun age for 
apprentices. 

5. Term of apprenticeship. 

6. Division of apprenticeship into 
periods of advancement. 

7. Periodic examination of appren- 
tices. 

8. Granting of advanced credit to 
apprentices for previous experience in 
the trade. 

9. Transfer system for interchange 
in employment 

10. Apprentice wage by periods: 
At work; in school. 

11. Overtime work limits. 

12. Hours per week: At work; 
in school. 

13. Determination of time for 
school attendance. 

14. Enforcement of school attend- 
ance: By employers; by unions. 

15. Apprentice fees or dues. 

16. Determination of apprentice- 
ship classification for the trades within 
the jurisdiction of the Joint Board. 

17. Statement of trade processes to 



be taught apprentices in each such class- 
ification: At work; in school. 

Note: — ^The apprentice must have 
the opportunity provided for him to 
obtain all-around experience while he 
is at work. 

18. Approve courses of study to be 
taught apprentices in school instruc- 
tion including technical studies related 
to the trade in which they are employed 
and training for citizenship. 

19. Supervision of apprentice: At 
work; in school. 

20. Periodic reports on apprentices 
to Joint Trade Board: From work; 
from school. 

21. R^;ulation of adjustments : For 
employer ; for apprentice. 

22. Minimum ratio of apprentices 
to journeymen. 

23. Approval of employer indicat- 
ing : That his work is sufficiently var- 
ied and equipment sufficiently complete 
to give tfie apprentice the required di- 
versity of trade experience to cover 
his trade classification. His abiUty to 
provide continuous employment to the 
apprentice during his apprenticeship 
period subject to conditions not under 
his control. 

24. Special regulations as may be 
necessary. 

25. Agreement by apprentice to 
abide by rules established. 

26. Granting of diploma upon the 
termination of apprenticeship. 

27. The definite provision of class- 
es in school for the instruction of ap- 
prentices. 

One of the serious obstacles in the 
development of the apprenticeship in 
the building trades in the past has been 
the seasonal or intermittent employ- 
ment. Experience has shown that 
where apprentices have entered the 
building industry, they have often 
drifted into other occupations during 
dull periods in building. They are 
attracted by steady employment and 
immediate returns rather than by an 
appreciation of the ultimate advantage 
of Aorough training in a skilled occu- 
pation. Later as citizens their «irn- 
ing power in the juvenile pursuit is 
not sufficient to provide for living costs 
that have accumulated with larger re- 
sponsibilities. The work they have 
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followed cannot pay any higher income 
50 that they are rdeased and replaced 
by another youth at lower pay. Thus 
the state and the community has many 
added to its list of unemployed. 

On the other hand what has the 
trade itself done to attract the young 
American of to-day? What opportun- 
ity or protection has it offerwi him? 
What assurance has he had that he 
could rise above the laborer or the 
specialist — again finding himself out 
of w«ork — ^while the employer has to 
employ a number of specialists to do 
the work that one man should be 
trained and able to do, knowing the 
trade in its entirety. 

In our plan we offer a definite as- 
surance of continuous emplo3rment and 
place the responsibility with the Joint 
Trade Board in each trade instead of 
being satisfied with placing it with an 
employer only. Lodging tfie collective 
effort and duty with the Joint Trade 
Board to see that employment is not 
interrupted offers far greater assur- 
ance of security to the apprentice there- 
by distributing the burden over tfie en- 
tire trade instead of resting it only with 
an individual. 

The general policy of the entire plan 
is to have the trade processes taught 
to the apprentice "on the job" instead 
of trying to house the trade conditions 
in a school building. He will work 
r^fularly under actual trade conditions, 
with actual trade surroundings and as- 
sociations. 

A part of his employment time or 
evenings will be devoted to his theoreti- 
cal or technkal instruction. The stud- 
ies related to his trade and training in 
citizenship will be taught in tfie con- 
tinuation or evening division of the 
public schools and mil be paid for out 
of public funds. If, however, the pro- 
per kind of relations cannot be estab- 
lished with the public service tfirough 
mutual partnership, then other existing 
educational facilities will be used or es- 
tablished by tfie crafts themselves. 

That tfie movement is making defi- 
nite progress is shown by the fact that 
the forgoing has already been offi- 
cially endorsed by the New York 
Building Trades Employers' Associa- 
tion and the New York Building Trades 
Labor Council for operation in the 
Metropolitan District 

The G>mmittee on Apprentkeship 
of the G)ngress is now developing a 
definite plan for apprenticeship in the 
woodworking trades covering carpen- 
try, cabinet-making, parquet floor, ce- 
ment form, and metal covered door 
and window work. 

The standards for this division of 
the Apprenticeship System have been 
established on a tentative basis in co- 
operation with the Division of Voca- 
tional and Extension Instruction of 



the New York State Department of 
Education. 

Mr. Fenner, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Glynn, Elducational Ad- 
visor to the Congress, and Eugene D. 
Fink, of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, appeared before 
the Carpenters Joint Committee on 
Trade Agreement, Friday evening, 
March 31st, when the plan as amended 
was approved and referred for action 
to the various organizations represent- 
ed, with the recQt^qiendation that it 
be adopted and that the Committee of 
the Congress be authorized to proceed 
with its establishment through the va- 
rious Joint Trade Boards of Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation involved. 

With the establishment of tfie Gen- 
eral Joint Apprenticeship Committee 
it is proposed to take up each trade 
division of the Building Industry and 
similarly establish a comprehensive Ap- 
prenticeship System for each division 
through the Joint Trade Board repre- 
senting it. 

Up to recently our American indus- 
tries have been recruiting skilled labor 
from European countries. Previous to 
fifteen years ago such practice was pro- 
ductive of the best kind of results be- 



cause persons entering this country 
came largely from the western portion 
of Europe with an average of only 
one per cent of illitenury and a highly 
developed trade training derived from 
the apprenticeship in the mother coun- 
tries. Recently, however, our source 
of supply has been from southeastern 
Europe with an illiteracy of 36 per 
cent and no training for industrml pro- 
duction. Consequently, our product- 
ive ability of skilled labor has declined 
accordingly and our spirit of Ameri- 
can citizenship has be^i seriously 
affected by the many associate interests 
involved that thrived on the ignorance 
of the laborer. 

In the meantime our young American 
youth has been aiming entirely at the 
professions and his f aSure to reach the 
goal has filled our ranks witfi fine 
young material that "can do noAing." 

Is it not time that we taikt account 
of our human resources, give our 
young American a chance, recruit our 
labor by producing it ourselves, plac- 
ing the burden on industry to main- 
tain and develop it in tfie interests of a 
high standard of American apprentke- 
ship and opportunity for training and 
production. 



Labor Officials' G>nyention 



THE Ninth Annual Convention of 
Governmental Labor Ofiicials of 
the United States and Canada will be 
held in Harrisburg, Ea., May 22 to 26. 
Qifford B. Ccmneltey, Pennsylvania 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry, 
has invited labor commissioners of the 
United States and Canada, seventy- 
five in all, to attend in the hope that a 
convention of commissioners may be 
held in connection with the main con- 
vention. The purpose of this confer- 
ence would be to seek unification of 
administrative policy such as resulted 
from the meeting of governors of 
various states in Harrisburg two years 
ago. 

The annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, which 
will be held at this time, will include 
such group sessions as were found at 
the Industrial Relations Conference 
last October, including safety engi- 
neers, the Advisory Council on 
Women and Children, the Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Inspectors' Assoaa- 
tion, and the Industrial Editors' Asso- 
ciation. 

Sessions on child welfare, inspec- 
tion, safety and sanitation, employ- 
ment, mediation and^ conciliation, 
worlonen's compensation, medical 



supervision, rehabilitation and mini- 
mum wage and hours are provided for 
on the tentative prc^ram of the 
Governmental Labor Officials Q)nven- 
tion. 

A large delegatk>n of labor <^cials 
representing the Federal Government 
on problems of nation-wide import- 
ance is expected to attend the conven- 
tion, besides the state officials, and an 
attendance of at least 1,000 persons 
is anticipated. 

The officers of the Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials are: 
President, Frank E. Wood, Commis- 
sioner of Labor and Industrial Statis- 
tics, Louisiana; First Vice-President, 
Dr. C. B. Connelley, Commissioner of 
labor and Industry, Penilsy Ivania ; 
Second Vice-President, Miss Ethel M. 
Johnson, Assistant Commissioner of 
Labor and Industries, Massachusetts; 
Third Vice-President, H. M. Stanley, 
Commissioner of Labor, Georgia; 
Fourth Vice-President, Francisco Var- 
ona, Director of Labor Bureau, Philip- 
pine Islands; Fifth Vice-President, 
J. N. McLeod, Chief Inspector, Oil- 
gary. Alberta, Canada; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Linna E. Bresette, 
former Director of Women's Work, 
Court of Industrial Relations, Kansas. 
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MAINTADONG A NAVY FOR PEACE 

By JOHN E. EDGERTON 
PkMideal NalioMi AModatioB of Mannfaetamn 

The manufacturers of tfie country 
have a very real interest in the Navy. 
They are familiar with its invaluable 
services in peace no less than war, for 
trade follows the Navy and always has. 
Without an adequate Navy, no power 
has developed a merchant marine cap- 
able of delivering its own goods to its 
own customers throughout the markets 
of the world. Naval and mercantile 
power rise and fall together. Without 
the first the second never develops, and 
if the second is not maintained the ship 
building industry declines and decays 
and we are without means of develop- 
ing our merchant marine or in time of 
necessity expanding our Naval estab- 
lishment 

Until the Conference on the Limita»- 
tion of Armaments we might diflfer 
among ourselves as to what constitutes 
"an adequate navy, but now relative 
naval strength has been determined in 
the Conference of the Powers. We 
are now confronted by a conflict of 
opinion between part of a- Committee 
of Congress and our Naval establish- 
ment as to whether that Committee's 
proposal permits us to sustain our naval 
ratio, for, surely our people will not 



permit it to be lost I must confess 
that in such a disagreement I believe 
the manufacturers of the country must 
accept the judgment of naval experts 
rather than that of legislators of limit- 
ed experience, since the naval authority 
which informs us that the severe re- 
striction proposed to be placed upon the 
personnel of the Navy reduces our ra- 
tio not only below that of Great Bri- 
tain but even that of Japan, is the same 
expert testimony upon which the nego- 
tiations and conclusions of the Ameri- 
can representatives to the Armaments 
Conference were predicated. The testi- 
mony that guided the President and the 
four representatives of our people is 
the trained judgment of technically 
qualified officers of high ability and 
life-long experience upon whom de- 
volves the high responsibility of Naval 
Defense. To surrender their opinion 
to that of a committee with a tempo- 
rary relationship to the subject is to 
question the whole value of our Naval 
establishment 

To preserve in the highest efficiency 
the Treaty Navy is a public duty of the 
first responsibility. To accept the 
judgment of those who framed that 
ratio in the light of tfieir high qualifica- 
tions and experience is to accept the 
most practical guide we possess. To 
surrender the ratio to our own disad- 
vantage is to write a new treaty in 
terms which, had they been proposed or 
accepted by the American representa- 
tives at the Conference, would have 
met with national condemnation. 



INDDSTRY*S T«U TO ILLNESS 

/CASUAL figures used in a special 
^ or isolated instance are rarely 
impressive. Even the most ardent 
statistical mind will receive rather a 
languid impression from a statement 
of the percentage of illness among the 
employes of a given industrial plant, 
or even of a given industry. 

But when these figures are massed 
the result is frequently so stupendous 
as to stagger the imagination. Thus, 
we are hardly thrilled by the compu- 
tation of a large Western corporation 
employing continuously 1,282 office 
workers that the average clerk loses 
8.15 days a year through illness. 

But when we are told that the 
42,000,000 men and women workers 



employed in the United States prob- 
ably on the average lose more than 
eight days a year and that these massed 
losses total 937,808 years in one year, 
we get a realization of the annual toU 
industry pays to illness. 

The estimate made by the Federated 
American Engineering Societies of a 
total number of 342,300,000 days lost 
annually l>y the 42,000,000 workers 
furnishes an interesting comparison 
with the estimated age of mankind, 
which, of course, varies according to 
the individual reading of the "record 
of the rocks" by scientists. The first 
type of man appeared on the earth a 
quarter of a million years ago, accord- 
ing to the estimates of one scientist, a 
period of time only a small fraction 
of that lost each year to capital and 
labor, too. 

Man has progressed a long way in 
250,000 years, but any situation where 
in a year he suffers through illness a 
loss of nearly four times that number 
of years, is in the nature of an indict- 
ment of his mastery of disease and his 
claims of efficiency. 

However, it needs no statement of 
the situation in terms of comparative 
figures, interesting as they may be in 
a speculative way, to show that the 
annual loss through the woricers' ill- 
ness is stupendous, a loss that is laid 
on employer and employe, personal 
savings and on the national wealth. 



nEATING DWDSTUAL CASUALTIES 

/^UT of the waste and destruction 
^^ of the World War came many 
lessons of value to humanity. That 
this was so is further evidence in sup- 
port of the law of compensation that 
Emerson has made familiar. Not the 
least valued thing taught by the war 
was the quick and effective treatment 
of the wounded, and in that war 
wounds more horrible and desperate 
than were known in any prior war 
were the rule. The suggestion of Dr. 
Joseph A. Blake that the methods de- 
veloped by the army for the treatment 
of the wounded be turned to good ac- 
count in the treatment of industrial 
casualties, is one deserving of most 
careful consideration. 

About one million persons a year 
are injured while at work in the 
United States, Dr. Blake asserts, of 
which vast number only a small per- 
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centage obtain the best medical atten- 
tion. Injuries and deaths from ma- 
chinery and occupational maladies 
reach a staggering annual total, and 
the enactment into law by forty-four 
states of the union of workmen's c(xn- 
pensation acts, has been the result of 
an effort to counteract these losses. 

The workman was thus relieved of 
the common law tenet that he must 
bear the risks of his trade, for these 
laws repealed that doctrine. In case 
of injury, it was provided, the em- 
ploye should be compensated by his 
employer in a sum according to the 
degree of his disability. These pay- 
ments reached as high as 50 per cent 
of the employe's wages in some cases. 
Medical attention to the injured em- 
ploye also is provided by most of these 
compensating laws. 

In any study of Dr. Blake's proposal 
the work done by the Reconstruction 
Hospital in New York is an excellent 
example of what may be done on a 
large scale in every great industrial 
community to combat the suffering 
and the national loss that are due to 
these peace casualties. 



coniNc m M«miSTS 

tT is hard to see any real measure 
^ of relief from the recklessness of 
automobile driving in the measure that 
has just been put into effect in New 
York City, which makes a distinction 
of a few miles between the rate of 
speed at which a commercial vehicle is 
allowed to travel and the speed at 
which passenger cars may run. This 
is an attempt in the right direction; 
but it is drawn too tight to produce 
practical results. 

The great trouble about the reckless- 
ness of motorists is that they have 
very little fear of the law. They see 
thousands of violations and even 
crimes committed, and nothing done 
about them. Seldom, nowadays, is the 
driver arrested, even after a person 
has been run over and killed. 

We believe there should be a tight- 
ening up in the way offending motor- 
ists are treated by the police and by 
the courts rather than by expecting to 
accomplish wonderful results in so 
slight a differentiation of three miles 
in the matter of speed between com- 
mercial and passenger cars. 

Not all of the culprits are drivers 
of trucks. 



CMIE T« HE MNVEN1WN 

THE Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Ifonu- 
facturers is now only a week away. 

Remember the time— Monday, 
May 8, Tuesday, May 9, and Wed- 
nesday, May 10. 

Remember the place— The Walp 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

Cabinet members, h^^h officials of 
the Government, ranking officers of 
the United States Navy, officials of 
the United States Shipping Board 
and other prominent men will make 
addresses during the various ses- 
sions of the meeting. There will be 
outstanding sessions * on Foreign 
Trade, Business Optimism, Trade 
Association Activities, Motion Pic- 
tures as Sales Promoters and the 
Annual Banquet which is always 
graced by prominent public men. 

Remember the time and place and 
be sure to be in attendance. 

Bring a friend; bring two friends! 

Bring a member; bring two mem- 
bers! 

Bring a non-member; bring two 
non-members I 

Bring ypur wife; bring all the 
wives! 



FUE nciTiNc w m nmiu 

TT is only within the last few years 
'• that the fire departments of the great 
cities passed from the day of horse- 
drawn fire fighting equipment to that 
of automotive engines, trudcs, reels 
and other apparatus that go to make 
up the most modem gear. Many per- 
sons who could not resist the lure of 
watching the machines go by— cmd 
who is there who can resist it? — ^had 
a sentimental regret at the passing of 
the splendid animals that drew the 
shrieking engines through the streets 
in a thrilling race to the fire. With 
the exit of the fire horse much of the 
romance and thrill of the department 
seemed to have departed. 

The supplanting of the horse by the 
automobile was the triumph of mod- 
em methods and, of course, has oper- 
ated immensely to the benefit of the 
cities using them. But the moderniz- 
ing of fire departments has by no 
means reached its apotheosis and the 
department of a decade hence may 
bear but slight relation in methods and 
efficiency to to-da/s proudest. 

John Kenlon, fire chief of New 
York City and for thirty-five years in 
the business of fighting fires, pictures 
the fire department of the future as 



mounting its engines on the roofs of 
buildings, dn^ping fire extinguishing 
gas bombs from helicopters, and send- 
ing its alarms of fire by radio. 

Chief Kenlon is eminently practical, 
as is necessarily the case with anycme 
who has made a life occupation of any 
one thing. There are few visionaries 
among the ranks of those who accom- 
plish things. Therefore his specula- 
tion as to the department of the future 
may reasonably be regarded as realiza- 
ble in the not too distant future. 

It took a frightful war with its de- 
velopment of frightfulness to the 
limit to demonstrate the possibilities 
for utility and power of gases and 
chemical liquids. The ingenuity that 
was turned to the business of destruc- 
tion of life and property may now be 
turned to the humane task of saving 
life and property. It may be that the 
great buildings of ten or twenty years 
hence may have their sprinkler pipes 
filled with a gas that will extinguish 
flames without damaging the building 
or its contents. 



TO BECENTRAUZE TIE L C C 

SHIPPERS throughout the coun- 
try, whatever may be the com- 
modity they handle, will be vitally 
concerned in a recommendation for 
virtual decentralization of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. This 
would be attained by the creation of 
regional departments of the Com- 
mission, to adjudicate controversies- 
more expeditiously, and the forth- 
coming report of the Congressionat 
Joint Commission on Agricultural In-^ 
quiry'will recommend it, according to- 
Chairman Sidney Anderson. 

While the proposed regional depart-^ 
ments would devote time for the most 
part to hearing and adjusting diflfer- 
ences, where final decisions were nec- 
essary, as between litigants, the rec- 
ord would be passed, to the main body 
of the Commission in Washington. 

As an advantage in the proposed de- 
centralization, Chairman Anderson's 
statement cites that the necessity of 
traveling to Washington and paying 
for the preparation and presentation 
of cases there militates against ade- 
quate consideration of matters only 
of importance to interested parties^ 
while it is not a burden on more highly 
organized industries maintaining ade- 
quate traffic departments. 
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The Foreign Trade Convention 



FINANCING and expanding for- 
eign trade will be the central 
theme of the Ninth National 
Forei|^ Trade Convention, which will 
meet m Philadelphia, May loth, nth 
and I2di. At tihe sessions in the Acad- 
emy of Music and at the convention 
headquarters in the Bellevue-Stratford 
several thousand leaders in the indus- 
try, commerce and finance from all 
parts of the United States and from 
many foreign countries will concen- 
trate on this big problem whose prac- 
tical solution will result in putting to 
work our idle plants, idle ships and 
idle men. 

The convention's work will be done 
in the general and group sessions. The 
latter will cover every specific phase 
of foreign trade conditions^, and the 
problems affecting the individual 
manufacturer and shipper. James A. 
Farrell, President of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, will call the CDnvention 
to order on Wednesday, May loth, at 
lo A. M., and will turn the gavel over 
to Alba B. Johnson, President of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
who will be the presiding officer at the 
meetings. The first important paper 
of the Convention will be on "A For- 
eign Loan Policy That Will Enable 
Idle Factories to Get to Work." 
Among the speakers will be Julius H. 
Barnes, President of the Barnes- Ames 
Company, New York, and Chairman 
of the U. S. Grain Corporation during 
the war, on "A Practical Method of 
Putting our Surplus Gold to Work in 
Financing Foreign Trade." At the 
second general session in the after- 
noon, Charles M. Muchnic, Vice-Presi- 
dent, American Locomotive Sales 
Corporation, New York, will discuss 
"The Factor of Depreciated Currency 
in Competition," and will be followed 
by James S. Alexander, President of 
the National Bank of Commerce, New 
York, on "Why We Must Have For- 
eign Trade." 

At the conclusion of the afternoon 
session the delegates will go aboard a 
steamer, the city's Delaware water 
front will be shown to them, and they 
will have an excellent opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with the marine 
and rail facilities of Philadelphia. 

The Export Managers' Qub of New 
York, will give a dinner in the evening. 

Important features of the third gen- 
eral session, Thursday forenoon, will 
be addresses: "The American Mer- 
chant Marine," by William J. Conlen, 
of Philadelphia, an authority on mari- 
time law; "The Dependence of Our 
Foreign Trade on Improvement of 



Our Internal Water Ways," by W. H. 
Stevenson, of Pittsburgh, President, 
Lake Erie and Ohio River Canal 
Board of Pennsylvania ; "Shipbuilding 
Prospects," by J. L. Ackerson, Vice- 
President Merchant Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Chester, Pa., and imder the 
head of "Marinerfnsurance — Factors 
in Rate Fixing," by Charles R. Page, 
manager Fireman's Fund Insurance 
Company, New York. 

The American Manufacturers' Ex- 
port Association will give a luncheon 
at 12.30 p. m., and the Trade Advisers 
a dinner at 6.15 p. m. 

At the fourth genera} session, Fri- 
day morning, James A. Farrell, Chair- 
mam of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, and President of the U. S. 
Sted Corporation, will deliver an 
address "A Foreign Trade Policy for 
Americans," and Fred I. Kent, Vice- 
President, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, will discusa "Factors That 
Will Help the Exchange Situation." 

Group sesskms will be held after- 
noon and evening in the Bdlevue- 
Stratford Hotel. The subject of the 
first of the two group sessions, 
Wednesday evening, will be "Public 
Education for Greater Foreign Trade." 
"Foreign Trade Instruction in Public 
Schools" and "Teaching Economics hi 
Public Schools" will be the subjects of 
addresses, respectively by Wallace W. 
Atwood, President, Qark University 
Worcester, Mass., and by R. A. S. 
MacElwee, Dean of the School of 
Foreign Service, Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 

At the second group session "Bank- 
ing Facilities for Foreign Trade" will 
be discussed. T. P. Aldei*, of New 
York, Treasurer U. S. Steel Products 
Co., will deliver an address on "Letters 
of Credit and Necessary Chaises in 
Practice," and Wilbert Ward, of New 
York, Chairman Commercial Credit 
Committee, American Acceptance 
Council, will speak on "Uniform Com- 
mercial Credit Instruments." 

Group three will be devoted to 
"Problems of the Export Manager," 
an4 will be in cooperation with the 
Export Managers' Qub of New York,, 
the session topic being, "What 
Method of Price Quoting Will Get 
Most Orders." .These addresses will 
be: "Advantages of Quoting Net 
Prices in Dollars, F. O- B. Factory," 
"Advantages of Quoting Discounts in 
Foreign Currencies, C. I. F." 

The second day's g^up sessions 
will be devoted to "Ocean Carriage," 
"Export Sales Promotion," and "Mar- 
ket Conditions Abroad." Under the 



head of "Ocean Carriage," the topics 
and speakers will be: "Vital Points in 
Marine Insurance Policies," W. H. 
Laboyteaux, of Johnson & Higgins, 
New York, "Importance of The 
Hague Rules to American Foreign 
Trade," Charles S. Haight, Chairman 
Bill-of-Lading Committee, Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, New 
York; ''The Shipper's View," C. B. 
Heinemann, Chairman Bill-of-Lading 
Committee, National Ii\dustrial Traf- 
fic League; "The Carrier^s View," 
Captain W. H. Stayton, President 
Baltimore Steamship Co., Baltimore. 

In the session devoted to "Export 
Sales Promotion," Stanley G. Flagg, 
Jr., Philadelphia, "Lessons of the Last 
Year"; J. W. Mason, Vice-President, 
American Surety Co., New York, 
"Bonded Service as a Selling' Argu- 
ment"; and C. El. Staff ey, General 
Sales Manager National Cash Ras- 
ter Co., Dayton, O., "Service as a 
Sales Promoter." 

Group Six will devote its session to 
intensive studv of "Market Conditions 
Abroad," with these speakers: C. S. 
Warren, Foreign Sales Manager, Rem- 
ington Typewriter Co., New York. 
"European Business" ; F. DeSt. Phalle, 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
Baldwin Locomotive Worics^ Phila- 
delphia, "South American Business." 
The address on Far Eastern Condi- 
tions will be announced later. 

Simultaneously with the group ses- 
sions, the Trade Adviser Service, one 
of the most important features of the 
Convention, will be carried on at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. More than one 
hundred men of wide experience in 
foreign trade will be at the service of 
the delegates in solving their individ- 
ual problems and in giving aulliorita- 
tive information on trade conditions 
abroad. A number of representatives 
from the Department of Gmimerce at 
.Washington will also assist. 

At the banquet Friday evening, at 
the Bellevue-Stratford, which will 
mark the close of the Convention, 
Governor Sproul, of Pennsylvania, 
will deliver the address "Foreign 
Trade and Domestic Prosperity." 

A special exhibit of advertising is 
being prepared for the Convention by 
a committee from the Association of 
National Advertisers. This display 
will include examples of publication 
advertising, direct advertising by 
printed matter, house organs, outdoor 
and street car advertising, window 
and store displays, dealer helps, pack- 
ages, containers and labels. 
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$35,000,000 Yearly To Check Raisers 

Stupendous sum taken by forgers and others byf altering paper and 
the tremendous increase in the use of checks is accompanied by 
a battle between science on the side of law and criminal cunning 

WrUten eipeeiaUy for Ambbxcan Industbiks 

By BURGESS SMITH 
Formerly Inspector of Technical Wo^k, United States Bureau of EngraTing 



THE present crime wave in New 
York City has taxed the in- 
genuity of those charged with 
public safety as never before. The 
police have had to deal with a new 
type of criminal, who lacks all regard 
for human life and is decidedly bold- 
er and more daring than his predeces- 
sors. Of this modern school the vast 
majority are mere youths. Joab H. 
Banton, District Attorney of New 
York City recently estimated that 80 
per cent of the present-day bandits 
are under twenty years of age, and he 
thought it would be conservative to 
say that 70 per cent have not passed 
their eighteenth birtfiday. 

In spite of precautionary measures 
taken by the police, America's greatest 
financial center is still shaken by the 
series of violent robberies and hold- 
ups that have been accompanied by 
brutal shootings and stabbings. And 
meanwhile the ever-critical public has 
grown more and more impatient. Na- 
turally there have been innumerable 
suggestions as to the most effective 
means of putting an end to this de- 
fiance of law. The majority of these 
suggestions have been of the most ob- 
vious type, such as enlarging the po- 
lice force and avoiding keeping large 
sums of money in cash drawers. Of 
the vast number of remedies offered 
however, there 
has been one with 
an eSement of 
newness. T h is 
comes from John 
F. Hylan, New 
York City's mayor. 

Put simply, 
Mayor Hylan's 
suggestion, which 
was passed on to 
Police Commis- 
sioner Enright, is 
one that' has an 
element of origi- 
nality and practi- 
cal worth. 

New York City 
and Chicago offi- 
cials have sugges- 
ted that where- 
ever practicable 
employers meet 



Biirvess Smith 

their payrolls with checks instead of 
cash. In thus endeavoring to eliminate 
payroll banditry, the mayor probably 
had in mind the huge sums of money 
that this form of crime is to-day exact- 
ing from the public purse. A similar 
suggestion was recently made by the 
Chief of police of Chicago, who issued 
a circular asking employers to cooper- 
ate in putting down crime by meeting 
their payrolls with checks instead of 
cash. The suggestion from these two 



NINETY-FIVE per cent of the business done in the United 
States is transacted by check. 

An average of six billion checks and drafts with a total value 
of approximately four hundred billion dollars annually pass through 
the clearing houses of the country. 

This is eighty times the amount of currency in circulation in 
the country, but as yet a large percentage of the nation's check 
users fail to realize ^t a blank check is worth their entire credit 
once their name is signed in the right-hand comer. 

The United States Bureau of Engraving uses no greater pre- 
cautions in devising and manufacturing the paper on which cur- 
rency is printed than do some of the manufacturers of modem 
check paper. 

It is only when check users fail to make use of the necessary 
scientific precautions that they make themselves candidates for 
contribution to the toll of thirty-five million dollars which is col^ 
lected annually by the most astute criminals in the worldr— check 
raisers and forgers. 



public officials is worthy of zealous 
consideration. The pay-by-check plan 
has been adopted by many employers 
in the United States and in most in- 
stances has met with success. At the 
same time these suggestions contain 
within themselves a solemn warning 
against another form of crime, the 
ravages of which have increased by 
leaps and boimds as the use of the 
check has replaced actual bullion and 
currency as the means of settling 
balances. 

That form of crime is nothing other 
than forgery or alteration of checks. 
Only a few years ago it was one of the 
most serious menaces to bankers and 
business men of the world over. 
Thanks to science, things are now 
changed. The forger or check-raiser 
is no longer a danger signal for those 
who properly protect their checks. And 
proper protection is indeed simple. It 
involves using the best safety-paper 
available together with tiie modem 
check writing machines that shred the 
amounts in colors and then exercising 
care in handling your checks, that's all. 
Where this method of protection has 
been adopted, to date there has not 
been a single case of loss from forgery 
or alteration. 

Naturally the growth of the tolls 
from forgery has been parallel with the 
increase in check 
transactions. The 
crying need for 
protection was 
not felt until 
business men in 
general realized 
that the check 
had taken the 
place of bank- 
notes in the com- 
mercial routine 
of buying and 
selling. America 
has, within the 
last two genera- 
tions, become a 
land where nearly 
everyone engaged 
in trade literdly 
"makes his own 
money" — o r at 
least turns his 
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credit into mon^. 

In place of cash transfers to-day, it 
is estimated on good authority that 
fully 95 per cent of tfie bank transac- 
tions in this country are now carried 
on by the use of diecks; and in the 
wholesale trade in some sections at 
least 98 per cent of all bank deposits 
are in die form of checks. It is com- 
monly estimated by financial experts 
that, of all our buying and selling in 
this country, final settlement is made 
in the proportion of 90 to 95 per cent 
by bank check, draft, etc., and 5 to 10 
per cent only in money. Our transac- 
tions involve a perennial use of more 
than six billion individual checks and 
drafts. What a fertile field for the 
crook so long as all checks are not pro- 
tected! You issue a challenge to the 
modem penman unless you surround 
yourself with every saf^;uard of 
science and the additional security of 
great care in handling and issuing your 
checks. 

The idea of the bank check is as old 
as Egypt, but it was only a half cen- 
tuiy ago that the word "check** meant 
little or nothing in the daily life of 
the average American business man. 
The generation that fought our Civil 
Waf had scarcely heard of a bank 
check as a credit instrument Such a 
thing as a forged or raised check was 
almost unthought of. The need for 
check-protection had not suggested it- 
self. 

The growth of forgery and check al- 
teration has been s3mon3rmous with the 
development of our great industrial 
system. As checks have increased in 
use forgers have increased in numbers, 
and as protective measures have in- 
creased in efficiency so has the forgers' 
skill. For many years the forger and 
his greatest foe, the designer of pro- 
tective devices, fought a "nip and tuck" 
battle over many a bank account; and 
it was only recently that the latter won 
a decisive victory. This victory, it may 
be added is one of science and chemis- 
try over the cunning of the criminal. 
It is not a victory over the carelessness 
of the legitimate check user who is to- 
day paying a toll to check manipulators 
of approximately $35,000,000 a year, 
according to authorities on the subject. 
Twenty-five years ago the amount was 
probably not more than $1,000,000. 
William J. Bums told the American 
Bankers' Association in 1914 that the 
total losses through forgery and rais- 
ing had been about $17,000,000 in 1907, 
whereas in 191 3 the sum of $23,000,- 
000 was reached. 

The history of forgery reached back 
into the ages when communication by 
the written word was first evolved. 
Through all times it has attracted the 
aristocracy of the underworld— queer 
abnormal geniuses who have used their 
knowledge and their great skill to copy 



or to alter tokens of value. Ancient 
Nile papyri reposing in dusty museums 
show the traces of erasure and substi- 
tution, but check forgery in the exact 
meaning of altering paper symbols of 
value first came into existence with the 
growth of banking in the Italian mari- 
time renaissance. Since that day the 
forger and the penman has represented 
the most dangerous and the most s^- 
ful type of criminal in existence. 

At various periods there are out- 
breaks of apparent crime. Qumsy and 
murderous bandits liirk in dark comers 
or go speeding down crowded streets 
in automobiles and puUic attention for 
the moment is aroused as it is aroused 
to-day and the evil is put down by Ae 
exercise of additional bmte force. But 
tmceasingly and with litde public at- 
tention the forger and the check-raiser 
is constantly at work increasing his 
skill, calling to his aid his knowledge 
of engraving, printing, chemistry and 
science and pitting these and abnormal 
cunning against the genius of those who 
are engaged in guarding the int^^ty 
of our vast credit system. 

In the United States and elsewhere 
throughout the world fashions in forg- 
ery and check alterations change wiUi 
the times. The records of the United 
States Secret Service and of tfie fam- 
ous private detective agencies of the 
period between 1865 and 1890 are filled 
with amazing tales of the great forg- 
ery organizations that flourished in that 
time. The exploits of the members 
of this school of check manipulators 
make up a fascinating page in the crim- 
inal history of the world. Their names 
for a generation were anathema to rep- 
resentatives of the law and to Ixmkers 
and business men m general. There 
was for instance Walter Sheridan who 
was a bond forger and who could imi- 
tate with an uncanny exactness the 
bonds of the greatest of our national 
enterprises and of the Government of 
the United States; there was John Ross 
who forged on checks the signatures of 
our leading financiers and tiien cashed 
them in Wall Street banks, with such 
an air of debonair certainty that offi- 
cials of the banks often begged him to 
open accounts with them; and tiiere 
was Charley Becker, the master forger 
of them all who actually had clients 
from amdng his less gifted brethren 
who came to him and paid him a fixed 
fee for imitating signatures which they 
needed in their particular line of en- 
deavor. 

These men flourished only while 
checks were being printed on casual 
slips of paper and when blank checks 
of the uniform pattern were easily ob- 
tainable. Once the old-time forger ob- 
tained possession of a collection of 
blank checks, all that he needed were 
some samples of the signatures of pro- 
minent men. With the exercise of 



courage and cunning he was practically 
assur^ a comfortable living at tfie ex- 
pense of indignant depositors and dis- 
tressed bankers. 

The first real step toward the elimi- 
nation of this romantic "Raffles'' type, 
whose exploits for a score of years 
kept the banking fraternity sittii^^ up 
nights wondering where the notorious 
gangs would break out next, was taken 
when the paper manufacturers devel- 
oped the so-odled safety paper, having 
a tinted surface coating that was sensi- 
tive to moisture and adds. This was 
followed by a campaign of education 
among bankers and dieck users in 
general, which resulted in obtaining 
for the blank check a greater d^frec 
of protection and regard. 

Until within very recent years forg- 
ers and raisers have always met in- 
creased skill in check protection with 
equal skill in fraud. So, it was not 
long after the bankers had provided 
themselves with the new "safety" 
paper before they learned that the 
"safety" paper alone was a rather in- 
complete protection. For it was at 
this juncture that the old-time forger 
b^;an to be superseded by the modem 
"raiser," who startled the world with 
the revelations of how a check can be 
completely altered with a few strokes 
of the pen or the use of acid. 

Thus the modem check raiser came 
to be known as a "penman," who could 
change the name of the payee, the date 
and the amotmt of a check without 
making any erasure. For instance, 
there is no special paper or "acid- 
proof" writing ink that can prevent 
the words "Eight Thousand" written 
in long hand being changed to 
"Eighty" thousand by merely addii^ 
a letter "y." To change *'six" to 
"sixty," "seven" to "seventy," "nine" 
to "ninety," and so on is an 
equally simple task. The words 
on many checks are so widely spaced 
that there is no trouble in rais- 
ing checks to thousands of dollars by 
writing "thous" before the . "and." 
Figures are more susceptible to altera- 
tion than words, and there is little diffi^ 
culty in inserting an extra zero to the 
numerals generally carried in the left 
hand upper comer of the check. 

To checkmate this new phase of 
check alteration bankers and business 
men adopted machines called "check 
punches" which punched or perforated 
the amount of the check in figures 
representing dollars. For a time it 
seemed as Siough the "penmen" were 
checkmated ; but only for a little time. 
The master "scratchers" soon discov- 
ered that paper which has been 
punched or cut out can be restored in 
some manner. So they merely pro- 
cured punches of their own, took the 
little discs or punchings thrown out of 
{Continued on page 38) 
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Testing Products Of The Forest 

Volume issued to commemorate tenth anniversary of founding of 
laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, is a work of great interest to 
wood-using field directly and to American industries generally 



COMMEMORATING the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of 
the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wisconsin, there has just 
been published by the Decennial Com- 
mittee, composed mainly of represen- 
tatives of American wood-using indus- 
tries, a book of considerable interest 
to not only the wood-usin|^ field direct- 
ly but American industries genendly. 
In the final analysis the prcxlucts of 
the forests enter so intimately and 
fundamentally into every fiber and de- 
ment of all mdustries that any broad 
treatise on forest products, such as this 
book is, contains matter of interest to 
the whole industrial field. Further, the 
general theory of applied technical re- 
search, a subject of growing import- 
ance to every industry, here receives a 
fresh impetus of encouragement 
through the recital of the progress pos- 
sible in one basic industrial field in 
ten years from a standing start and 
against tremendotxs inertia and handi- 
caps. 

The Laboratory, to the uninitiated, 
is introduced thus on the title page: 
"The Forest Pro- 
ducts Laboratory 
an Institution of 
Industrial 
Research Main- 
tained at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, in 
Quarters F u r- 
nished by the 
University 
of Wisconsin by 
the Branch of 
Research, Forest 
Service, United 
States Depart- 
ment of Agricul- 
ture." 

The foreword 
of the book in its 
turn briefly sum- 
marizes the rea- 
sons for the De- 
cennial Celebra- 
tion and the pur- 
pose of the vol- 
ume: "On July 
22d, 1920, several 
hundred represen- 
tatives of Amer- 
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ica's diversified wood-using industries 
assembled at Madison, Wisconsin, to 
celebrate the tenth anniversary of the 
foimding of the Forest Products 
Laboratory. Men, representative of 
every important industry which draws 
upon the forests for its raw material, 
were present from throughout the 
United States. Several came fr<mi 
foreign countries. 

"The decennial celebration, of which 
the publication of this record is a part^ 
was conceived as a mark of tribute 
to ten years of public service unique in 
the forest history of the world, and 
it was made possible by the contribu- 
tions of over two hundred firms and 
individuals. Acknowledgement is here 
made by the committee for this strik- 
ing evidence of good will, and the hope 
is expressed that this voliune will re- 
flect the spirit and character of the 
work of itiis institution during the 
first ten years of its public service." 

In picturing the badcground of con- 
ditions in the use of wood in the Unit- 
ed States, the Decennial Record des- 
cribes how in the year 1887 Dr. B. E. 
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Fernow, the pioneer in American For- 
estry, wrote in prophetic vein describ- 
ing a situation which may be said to 
be the germ of impulse that eventually 
led to Ae birth of the Forest Products 
Laboratory. He is quoted thus: 

"The properties upon which the use 
of wood, its technology, is based, 
should be well known to the forest 
manager if he wishes to produce a crop 
of given quality useful for definite 
purposes. Our ignorance in this direc- 
tion has been most fruitful in fostering 
a wasteful use of our natural forests, 
and the same ignorance misleads even 
the forest planter of to-day in choos- 
ing the timber he plants and the local- 
ity to which he adapts it. How the 
black walnut has been sacrificed for 
fence material, how the valuable chest- 
nut oak has rotted in the forest un- 
used, how the hemlock has been des- 
pised and passed by when it might have 
been successfully used to lengthen the 
duration of white pine supplies, how 
timbers are now used in unnecessarily 
larj2:e sizes, and applied to uses for 
which they are not adapted, while other 
timbers are neg- 
lected for uses for 
which they are 
adapted — all these 
unfortunate mis- 
applications are, 
or have been, due 
to lack of knowl- 
edge of tiie tech- 
nological proper- 
ties of our 
timbers. 

"Every day, al- 
most, brings to 
light a new use 
for this or that 
timber, every now 
and then lumber 
papers are weigh- 
ing the service- 
ability of this or 
that wood. In- 
stead of proceed- 
ing on a sure and 
scientific basis in 
recommending the 
application of any 
wood to a par- 
ticular use, opin- 
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ions pro and con are brought 
to bear, and the proper develop- 
ment of our resources is thereby re- 
tarded. Yesterday it was redwood 
that needed commendation in the mar- 
ket, to-day it is cypress that must be 
praised in order to receive due appre- 
ciation. Our timbers have never been 
fairly tested, or if they have their qual- 
ities are not duly appreciated. Many 
kinds have their use and value still 
hardly recognized; woods of excep- 
tional value for manufacturing pur- 
poses are consumed for fuel; valuable 
and scarce varieties are used ior coarse 
work, while cheaper and more abund- 
ant sorts are available. Still less knowl- 
edge exists in regard to the conditions 
of growth which influence the quality 
of woods. Crude 'experience' has been 
our guide, and 'crude' has remained 
our 'knowledge.* " 

The lapse of thirty years from the 
time of Fernow's "voice in the wilder- 



ness' has brought about a vast change 
in conditions surrounding America's 
timber supply. The relation of the 
Laboratory to the present forestry 
problem in this country and its close 
companionship with the science of 
growing trees is traced. "In the midst 
of timber plenty, the work of early 
pioneers to advance the cause of for- 
estry in this country belied itself to 
many, but in the years that followed, 
the rapidly enlarging spectacle of for- 
est devastation accompanied by grow- 
ing scarcity and increasing prices of 
wood, left in doUbt no longer the ac- 
curacy of their vision or the justice of 
their endeavors. To-day the problem 
of forest conservation stands out as 
one of the most vital economic issues 
of the nation. Knowledge accumulat- 
ed during the past thirty years has 
served to crystalize the problem, for it 
is now generally conceded that its solu- 
tion lies along two main lines of en- 



deavor: the first is by stopping furdier 
devastation through such measures as 
will aflFord adequate protection and 
regulation of our remaining forests and 
will put our forest-bearing lands on a 
permanent forest producing basis; the 
second is the curtailment of the annual 
drain upon the remaining forests by 
more complete and scientific use of the 
trees cut, a use arrived at by an accur- 
ate knowledge of the properties of the 
various woods and their economic use." 

The -Decennial Record gives in brief 
a history of the events leading up to 
the opening of the Laboratory in June, 
1910, the work of the early days of its 
existence in getting under way, the 
laying of the groundwork of the or- 
ganization and development of plans 
and methods of research ; describes un- 
der the various lines of work the ac- 
complishments of both the pre-war and 
the war years ; gives a graphic presen- 
tation both in word and diagram of the 
great expansion due to the demands 
of almost every war agency for inform- 
ation in forest products; and lastly, 
points out the future fields of research 
as yet untouched. A chapter descrip- 
tive of the laboratory cooperative serv- 
ice to American industry and how all 
its facilities may be used concludes the 
first part of the book. The second part 
gives the complete program and pro- 
ceedings of the Decennial Celebration, 
in itself constituting a valuable contri- 
bution to a current history of forest 
products research and of the wood-us- 
ing industry. 

The work of the laboratory in the 
mechanical properties of woods is 
doubtless as typical as anything of the 
activities prior to the war period. The 
description which follows gives an in- 
timation of the scope of the work and 
is indicative of activities in the other 
phases of the laboratory research, like- 
wise described : preservative treatment 
of woods, kiln drying and physical 
properties of wood, the use of wood 
for pulp and paper, derived products 
of wood, and the study of fungi, rots 
and similar agencies causing losses. 

"While no attempt has been made to 
arrange the various subjects in order 
of size or importance, it seems natural 
and logical to give first mention to the 
basic study of the propnerties of Ameri- 
can woods. This is, without doubt, the 
most important series of tests ever con- 
ducted on American species, not only 
in actual size, but also in importance 
of results secured. Over 200,000 
strength tests and about the same num- 
ber of specific gravity and moisture 
determinations, in all well over half a 
million individual tests, have been made 
covering every commercial species in 
the country and many of only minor 
importance. The tests were made on 
specimens cut from typical trees and 
were so planned and executed that 
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proper analysis of the returns has 
yielded, besides actual and compara- 
tive strength values of green and air- 
dry wood of the various species, much 
additional information of fimdamental 
character, such as the relation of 
strength to weight, of strength to the 
height in the tree, the effect distance 
from the pith upon the strength prop- 
erties, and the relation between 
strength and rate of growth. 

"The test data are frequently used 
for special studies, being* regrouped 
and analyzed to bring out whatever 
unusual property 
or relation of 
properties may be 
desired. They 
form the starting 
point, also, for 
much of the ex- 
perimental work 
upon structural 
material and parts 
of structures, such 
as air-craft parts. 

"Work of pre- 
vious experiment- 
ers has shown 
that the amount 
of moisture pres- 
ent in the wood 
had a very 
marked effect up- 
on its strength, 
and efforts had 
been made to de- 
duce the laws un- 
derlying this rela- 
tion. It remained 
for the timber 
testing laboratory 
at Yale to plan 
and carry out a 
series of tests 
which not only 
yielded specific 
data on the mois- 
ture-strength re- 
lation for several 
species, but also 
proved the exist- 
ence of a definite 
point now called 
the 'fiber-satura- 
tion point/ beyond 
which the amount 
of moisture did 

not affect either strength or shrinkage. 
This basic information is in constant 
use in all of the studies of the mechan- 
ical and physical properties of wood. 

"The requirements for grading rules 
for structural timbers differ from those 
for rough and worked lumber since 
strei^^ is a very important considera- 
tion in structural timber, and it is high- 
ly desirable that this class of material 
be graded on the basis of strength, so 
that the 'better* grades will be uniform- 
ly stronger than the poorer ones. This 
allows higher fiber stresses and conse- 



quently more efficient use, since allow- 
ance does not have to be made for the 
occasional weak piece which slips in 
under grading rules patterned after 
lumber grading rules. The laboratory 
has studied and analyzed the effect of 
defects and physical properties upon 
the strength of structural material, and 
has drawn up grading rules for the two 
principal structural timber species. 
These rules have been adopted by the 
associations concerned and are now in 
everyday use. Tabl^ of allowable fiber 
stresses under various conditions of 
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service to be used with these rules, 
have also been drawn up. So far as 
known, this is the first successful 
attempt on a commercial scale to 
grade structural timber on a basis of 
strength. 

"Efficient design of any article re- 
quiring strength demands not only 
that sufficient strength be present, but 
also that this strength be secured at 
a minimum expenditure of material. 
To balance the construction by the 
elimination of surplus material is fre- 
quently more difficult than simply to 



strengthen an admittedly weak part 
by the addition of more material. 
Through a series of tests upon white 
oak barrels, in which the barrels were 
subjected to various tests, such as in- 
ternal pressure and drop t6sts, the lab- 
oratory determined the proper relation 
among stave thickness, head thickness, 
and hoop spacing to yield the best 
service with the smallest amount of 
material. New types of barrels, based 
upon the results of these tests, have 
been approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. As in the design 
of barrels, so also 
jvith boxes, crates, 
and other types 
of shipping con- 
tainers, one of 
the most impor- 
tant design prob- 
lems is to secure 
a 'balanced con- 
struction' afford- 
ing greatest 
strength at least 
cost. The proper 
selection of the 
species or kind of 
wood for various 
uses is also very 
important. 

."The laboratory 
has perfected a 
box testing drum 
giving consistent 
results which in- 
dicate the value 
of any type of 
construction for 
the shipment of 
goods and has de- 
veloped various 
standard types of 
box constructions 
which have been 
adopted by the as- 
sociations of man- 
ufacturers and of 
users of boxes. 
It has also inves- 
tigated and tested 
the relative value 
of many woods 
for box-making 
and divided them 
into four groups 
on this basis, the 
woods in each group to be used inter- 
changeable. This work represents the 
greatest single step forward in box 
design and proper selection of box 
species which has so far been taken. 
"Typical of various studies is the 
one made on hickory. A large num- 
ber of tests on spokes and other vehicle 
parts showed definitely that 'red' hick- 
ory was not inferior to 'white* hickory 
in its mechanical properties, and that 
grading rules discriminating against it 
on account of color were basioJly un- 
sound. Tests on larger vehicle parts 
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such as axles, bolsters, and poles 
brought out the relative merits of hick- 
ory and various substitute woods which 
the ever-increasing shortage of hickory 
has forced into use. 

"The relative strength of various 
species of wood when used as tele- 
phone or other electric poles has been 
determined through actual strength 
tests of a number of poles, simulating 
as nearly as possible actual conditions 
in service. Several series of tests have 
also been made upon cross arms of va- 
rious sizes and species, to determine the 
strength and proper design. 

"For many years, timber cut from 
southern pine trees which had been 
'bled* or turpentined was considered 
inferior on that account and suffered 
discrimination. Strength tests made 
upon *bled* and 'unbled* wood showed 
that the turpentining had not injured 
the wood, and enabled this material to 
assume its proper commercial value." 

The Laboratory in its first years re- 
ceived appropriation sufficient to sup- 
port but a comparatively small person- 
nel, never numbering over 75 or 80 
people, including non-technical help. 
The war witnessed an expansion to a 
peak number of 458 persons with the 
laboratory on a hundred per cent war 
basis, every energy being devoted to 
studying the immediate urgent prob- 
lems arising as a result of the great 
conflict. Regular investigation and re- 
search were for the time laid aside. 

Doubtless the aircraft work of the 
laboratory during the war was most 
typical and an extract is here given 
descriptive of that one line of work. 



In addition the Decennial Record car- 
ries one through t^ interesting work 
in water-resistant ghies, the propeller 
work, the kiln drying of heavy artil- 
lery woods, the war time box work — 
in itself a description of romantic in- 
terest — the laboratory participation in 
the wooden shipbuilding program, co- 
operation with the railroad adminis- 



tration, help given in the chemical war- 
fare campaign, especially in the study 
and devdopment of gas mask char- 
coals; the vastly important study of 
wood cellulose for explosives and a 
host of minor problems. Many of the 
results of this work find application in 
peace time industry. 

"There was immediate demand for 
accurate strength figures for woods 
used in aircraft design, and it was pos- 
sible to supply much of this informa- 
tion from data on hand. A study of 
the data available on most American 
species resulted in the approval in spec- 
ifications of suitable substitute species 
for woods commonly used in airplane 
manufacture. The list of approved 
substitute woods issued by the Bureau 
of Aircraft Production was based up- 
on the results of these studies. 

"Designs and specifications for air- 
plane wing beams presented many per- 
plexing problems; to secure reason- 
able quantities of perfect beams, each 
machined out of a single piece of 
wood, was quite impossible. It be- 
came necessary, therefore, to devise 
ways and means for the production 
of satisfactory beams from defective 
material. Two general lines of attack 
were followed, namely, (i) a study 
of defects, and (2) the development 
of built-up beams. 

"Much attention had been given to 
defects and their effect on strengA 
prior to the war, but further study of 
earlier results coupled with some ad- 
ditional tests gave complete data on 
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the relation of pitch pockets, knots, 
cross grain and spiral grain to the 
strength of a given piece. The result 
was the issuance of specifications 
which described the kind, size and lo- 
cation of defects permissible. This 
specification immediately made avail- 
able many beams which had already 
been rejected, and increased greatly 
the yield of acceptable beams. 

"Active investigation into the rela- 
tive merits of various types of built- 
up airplane wing beams was under- 
t^en early in the spring of 1918 at 
the urgent request of the Bureau of 
Aircraft Produc- 
tion. The need 
for such investi- 
gations had been 
apparent for a 
long time, and 
fairly thorough 
knowledge of the 
history of the use 
of the various 
types had been se- 
cured ; but lack 
of ability to or- 
ganize for this 
work in addition 
to that already 
under way had 
prevented prog- 
ress in the study. 
Clearing of the 
way for this work 
resulted in the 
evolution of a 
satisfactory beam 
as the result of 
an intensive test 
and study of 300 
beams comprising 
that number of 
individual varia- 
tions of ten main 
types of construc- 
tion. Subsequent 
tests developed 
the best types of 
splices for flanges 
and webs, and de- 
tailed data was se- 
cured concerning 
the behavior of 
individual woods 
with diflFerent 

types of glue used in making built-up 
b^ms. 

"The possibility of improvements in 
design, especially in the larger beams, 
became evident; further, the matter of 
'form factors' to be applied to beams 
of various forms in making strength 
calculations assumed importance be- 
cause cross section has an important 
bearing on specific strength. Conse- 
quently, tests on built-up beams have 
been continued since the armistice 
and several noteworthy improvements 
brought out. 

"As the engineers in charge became 



more familiar with aircraft design and 
construction, they saw more and more 
details which needed improvement. 
Among those aircraft parts which 
seemed to suflFer most from poor de- 
sign were the wing ribs, not only of 
the training planes, but also of the 
fighters. Almost the first test made 
showed that improvements were possi- 
ble, and a group of men was given 
the task of designing, building and 
testing wind ribs. A standard type 
for small and medium ribs was 
evolved and ribs of this type were de- 
veloped for a number of Army and 
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Navy planes. So far as known, the 
new type was an improvement over 
all existing types. Later several very 
efficient truss types were developed 
for larger planes. 

"Interplane struts, both solid and 
hollow, though designed on the basis 
of formulae which had been checked 
experimentally, were inspected and se- 
lected in a manner which did not 
seem to insure acceptance of all suitable 
struts and the rejection of all unsuit- 
able ones. Further, there arose num- 
erous questions concerning the actual 
strength of certain struts and fittings. 



A rather extensive series of strut tests 
was therefore undertaken to answer 
these questions and various others 
which arose from time to time concern- 
ing special types of struts. These tests, 
showed definitely that methods of in- 
spection could be improved materially 
and that certain special types of strut 
were not satisfactory. A non-injurious 
method of test or inspection was de- 
vised, and later adopted by the Army, 
whereby the actual maximum load 
which each strut can bear is deter- 
mined. Several noteworthy types of 
large built-up struts were developed for 
the big flying 
boats being de- 
signed by the 
Navy. 

"The improve- 
ments in design 
resulting from the 
experimental de- 
velopment of 
beams, ribs and 
struts made evi- 
dent the desirabil- 
ity of similar 
work on other, 
aircraft parts. 
Tests were imder- 
taken as opportu- 
nity offered on va- 
rious special de- 
tails which were 
giving trouble, 
and in several 
cases the develop- 
ment of new prin- 
ciples of construc- 
tion was carried 
out. In most in- 
stances these cen- 
tered about the 
use of plywood. 
Shortly after our 
entrance into the 
war, a very elab- 
orate investiga- 
tion into the me- 
chanical proper- 
ties of plywood 
had been initiated, 
since there was 
no information 
available upon 
this subject and 
its importance in connection with 
aircraft design was evident. As this 
investigation proceeded, the possibili- 
ties in the structural use of this mate- 
rial became greater and greater, and 
the new knowledge was applied as 
quickly as possible. Mention has al- 
ready been made of the new type of 
wing rib, a large part of the success of 
which depends upon the efficient use 
of plywood webs. Much of the prog- 
ress made in wing beam design like- 
wise was due to the application of the 
new data to the design of tiiese im- 
portant parts. 
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"Several large elevator spars were 
designed for Navy flying boats, and in 
the progress of the test an entirely new 
type of construction was perfected. 
The use of spirally or diagonally wound 
veneer over the core provided very high 
resistance to torsional stresses with ex- 
tremely low weight. The net result 
was a very stroi^ and stiflf spar with 
the minimum weight 

"A new engine bearer was designed 
for the De Haviland plane. This bear- 
er is of plywood about an inch thick, 
cut out of the solid sheet and lightened 
as much as possible through the use of 
lightening holes. The proper selection 
of species and thicknesses of plies re- 
sulted in an appreciable increase of 
sta'ength without increase in weight. 
Similar parts were designed for sev- 
eral Navy planes. 

"Much attention was devoted to the 
use of thin plywood as a wing cov- 
ering and a number of tests were made 
in the hope of developing a satisfactory 
linen substitute. Several types of con- 
struction were tried out, and interest- 
ing preliminary results secured. No 
^ covering or type of construction was 
perfected, however, which was superior 
to the standard wood and linen type." 

Of especial interest to industry is 
the cooperative policy of the Forest 
Products Laboratory. While Congres- 
sional appropriation maintains the lab- 
oratory, the funds at the beginning of 
each fiscal year are allotted to a defin- 
ite and clear-cut research program. 
Naturally, many new problems outside 
the current program crop up during the 
year in the large field of the wood- 
using industries. To provide an oppor- 
tunity to take on current problems of 
this nature, the laboratory in the Decen- 
nial Record makes this statement of 
policy : 

" ( I ) The Forest Products Labora- 
tory is the only organization of its kind 
in this country fully equipped to con- 
duct intensive research in all lines of 
wood utilization and readily available 
to the lumber — and wood-using indus- 
tries. During the ten years of its ex- 
istence, it has built up a great fund of 
scientific information on wood which 
is usually of direct value and applica- 
tion in the solution of specific prob- 
lems, thus making it possible to solve 
many new problems with a minimimi 
amount of new research. The idea be- 
hind its cooperative service is thus to 
place its facilities, organization, and 
fund of information at the disposal of 
the industries under the best terms pos- 
sible and practicable. The alternative 
would be to attempt no research except 
that provided for in its approved pro- 
gram. 

"(2) A certain amount of co- 
operative work, it is believed, is a 
healthy thing for an organization of 



this character. It not only increases 
contact between the laboratory and the 
wood users, thus stimulating apprecia- 
tion of one another's problems, but it 
adds to the general fund of scientific 
information on wood. While all in- 
formation in possession of the labora- 
tory is disseminated free of charge, 
much of this information is incomplete 
when applied to specialized commercial 
problems. Cooperative service makes 
available to the industries an oppor- 
tunity, which otherwise would not be 
available, to supplement by special re- 
search at minimum cost any incomplete 
data in possession either of the labora- 
tory or of the industry. And it tends 
to utilize the full capacity of the labor- 
atory. 

"In offering cooperative service, 
however, it has been necessary to place 
certain limitations upon the work which 
will be accepted. The laboratory does 
not desire to engage in mere routine 
testing, and it is not its purpose to do 
so. To meet all r|Wjuests of this char- 
acter would require many times its 
present appropriation. Especially does 
it avoid a type of routine work that 
could be readily, done by an industry 
through the installation of simple test- 
ing machinery, at- reasonable cost, by 
the industry itself. Advice on such in- 
stallations will invariably be given if 
desired. It is not its purpose to pro- 
mote one product as against another, 
but to present facts which will enable 
the public and the industries to put 
wood to its best use. It has therefore 
adopted as one of its underlying prin- 
ciples of this cooperative work that it 
will not accept any project the results 
of which will not be of some general 
value and application. As between two 
pieces of cooperative work, only one 
of which the laboratory could under- 
take, the one would be accepted which 
It appeared would give results of 
broadest application. 

"The conditions under which the co- 
operative service is rendered are: 

"(i) The laboratory will plan and 
carry out the tests of investigations de- 
sired and will prepare the necessary 
report. The cooperator will pay all 
expenses incidental to the work. He 
will be charged actual cost of work 
only. The laboratory does not render 
cooperative services on a profit basis. 
In cases where the work is of direct 
value in furthering the regular research 
program of the laboratory, the cost is 
often divided between the laboratory 
and the cooperator. 

"(2) The laboratory shall have the 
unrestricted right to publish and dis- 
tribute the results obtained from the 
investi<ration. The cooperator shall not 
publish for general distribution any 
statements or reports committing the 
laboratory unless specific approval is 
first obtained. Experience has shown 



this restriction necessary as a protec- 
tion to the laboratory, tiie cooperator^ 
and the public against possible misuse 
of data obtained and against dissemin- 
ation of incomplete and misleading re- 
sults. The value of the laboratory's 
work depends upon the authenticity of 
its results and the confidence which the 
public and the industries can place in 
them at all times. 

"(3) Results are not subject to 
private patent. 

"The cooperative service offered by 
the laboratory is thus an effort to aid 
the industries, at minimum expense, in 
a larger way than would be possible 
by limiting activities exclusively to the 
work authorized by annual appropria- 
tions from Congress. It in no way 
commercializes 3ie work of the lab- 
oratory, because all information avail- 
able on any phase of wood utilization 
is furnished free upon request or 
through personal consultation. But 
special problems, involving additional 
data and investigations outside its regu- 
lar progrram of research, can be han- 
dled only under the conditions stated. 

"Individuals or companies, by refer- 
ring their wood problems to tiie labora- 
tory, may obtain in advance a state- 
ment of the test or investigations 
thought necessary to their solution and 
an estimate of tfie cost. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to the Di- 
rector, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin." 



EXPECT $250,000,000 RATE CUT 

A decision by the Interstate Com- 
merce .Commission providing for a re- 
duction in freight rates estimated at 
approximately $250,000,000 annually 
is expected in general financial and 
business circles. 

The decision, it was believed, would 
be announced in time to put the new 
schedule into effect June i, allowing 
for the thirty days' notice required by 
law. 

The forecast on the decision was 
that shippers would benefit principally 
in a reduction of the hauling tariffs for 
coal and building materials, together 
with a permanent downward adjust- 
ment of rates on agricultural products 
to conform approximately with the 
voluntary reduction made by carriers 
on this class of commodities for a six 
months' period. 

It is considered certain there will be 
no horizontal reduction of freight rates 
ordered by the decision. 

Experts estimate that the reduc- 
tions which it is expected will be 
ordered will in the case of coal alone, 
curtail the carriers' revenue by about 
$110,000,000 a year, with perhaps $90,- 
000.000 loss in building materials' 
transportation charges, and $55,000,- 
000 on agricultural products. 
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Open Shop's Benefits Three-fold 

American plan means to public a lessening of industrial strife, to 
employer greater loyalty and efficiency, and to the employe 
the right to earn his living in his own wayf and on own terms 



IF the closed shop program in indus- 
try has failed^ its advocates cannot 
attribute it to any lack of oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its value as a 
factor in the interest of society. 

Labor unionism with its present 
complexion, and union leaders who are 
responsible for its policies, both repre- 
sent the growth of a system which has 
been merely tolerated and permitted 
to flourish with only indiflFerent oppo- 
sition from disorganized industry and 
business groups. 

Intoxicated with supposed power 
and playing upon the traditional cow- 
ardice of public oflicials, sponsors of 
imionism finally reached a point that 
forced action from the present, well- 
organized and closely affiliated con- 
structive forces in business. To the 
thinking and far-visioned employers, 
it was obvious that a program would 
have to be oflFered to supplant the 
vitiating and demoralizing features put 
forth by the far flung A. F. of L. The 
result was the open shop, or, as it is 
now popularly known, the American 
plan. Contrary to the opinion which 
the man in the street may have, this 
does not in any way represent an inno- 
vation in industrial relations, but 
rather a return to the time-honored, 
cordiality and happy conditions which 
existed in the plants, mills, factories, 
shops and building construction a 
generation ago throughout the land. 

Now that the re-establishment of 
American principles in industry has 
taken a firm grasp upon the souls of 
determined, fair-minded men, there 
is clearly need for a guiding spirit that 
will point the way to well-defined ob- 
jectives and to the inauguration and 
perpetuation of an era of good-will, 
cooperation and mutuality between 
all agencies and groups in industry. 

In an organized way employers are 
studiously avoiding the pitfalls into 
which organized labor has stumbled, 
aiid are assuming as a sacred obliga- 
tion the proper and consistent utiliza- 
tion of their power and wealth, the 
abuse of which has cast such deserved 
odium cipon labor unionism as at 
present constituted. Consequently pro- 
ponents of the American plan have 
laid down a few guiding principles 



Written eepeoiaUif far Am bbican Indubtsibb 

Bj A. C REES 
Manager, Utah Associafed Induttries 

which seem to embody the virtues, the 
justice, the honesty, and the unques- 
tioned fairness of this system. 

1. What is the American plan? 

2. Whom does it benefit? 



A. C ReM 

3. ^Tiat respcHisibilities rest upon 
the different elements in society to 
preserve it and to perpetuate its opera- 
tions in all human activities? 

Let us answer these questions in 
their order in a way calculated to 
reflect the real sentiments of those 
industrial organizations established in 
every state and in every industrial 
center in the Union which have been 
charged with the responsibility to 
assume leadership in this vast program 
of industrial emancipation. 

The American plan may properly be 
termed a simple philosophy of right 
based upon constitutional guarantees 
which in theory and in practice com- 
ports with the American ideal of fair- 
ness, freedom, harmony in human rela- 
tions and respect for law and order. 

Inasmuch as the practice of union- 
ism is based upon a philosophy which 
its exponents have evolved, so, like- 
wise, the American plan is a philoso- 
phy — ^but one upon which the recogni- 
tion of equality of opportunity in 
industry rests securely. The outstand- 
ing fundamental difference between 



the two philosophies is therefore at 
once apparent. 

Any plan of operation instituted in 
society depends upon its contribution 
to society for its very existence. Ac- 
cordingly, the American plan must 
stand for the good of society. It re- 
moves the ever constant menace of 
destruction to life and property 
brought about by industrial disturl>- 
ances which penalize the public and 
which are the present fruits of union 
domination. In the interests of good 
government and respect for law and 
order men are permitted, under the 
American plan, to enjoy harmonious 
relations and good will in their chosen 
vocations. This harmony is not alone 
with their fellow workmen but also 
with those who are responsible for the 
conduct of the business. No argu- 
ment need be advanced to prove that 
the germs of sedition, anarchy and 
radicalism, which tend to destroy 
organized society, cannot, and do not 
thrive in institutions conducted upon 
these accepted American principles. 
Those familiar with the actual work- 
ings of those opposed to this principle 
are solemnly aware of the untiring 
efforts being put forth to undermine 
the Constitution of the United States. 
When men defy the courts of justice, 
hurl defiance at their decisions and by 
every means suggested by their cun- 
ning seek to intimidate public officials, 
such an element can scarcely lay claim 
to respect for the Magna Charta of 
our country. Under the influence of 
the American plan such an element 
cannot operate — neither the sullen 
advocates of defiance nor the brutal 
exponents of acts of savagery (who 
represent the two extremes) but in 
whose eyes the American plan of em- 
ployment finds no favor. 

Again the beneficial results in in- 
creased loyalty and efficiency, under 
American plan conditions, are im- 
mediately reflected in decreased costs 
which accrue to the public. If mone- 
tary advantages are the chief con- 
sideration on the part of the public, 
may it be pointed out that this one 
benefit is an obvious one in the inter- 
est of the purchasing public. Under 
the American plan principle, the 
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goieral civic tone of a community is 
raised, a desire for cooperation is ac- 
centuated and any program to promote 
class consciousness is automaticdly 
defeated. In any commimity whose 
citizens stand firmly and courageously 
for this plan, progress and general 
development of natural resources are 
made mevitable. The consequent in- 
crease in population ensues. Capital 
is invited to make investments through 
a sense of security, and society, as a 
whole, experiences a healthy, happy 
spirit upon which any government to 
be successful must rest. 

As to the employer, the beneficent 
results are outstanding. In these days 
of storm and stress he must be in a 
position to survive the stem business 
competition which exacts of him that 
he produce his wares at a price which 
the public will accept. Witii harmony 
within his plant, the good name of his 
institution is reflected in the sincerity 
and honesty of his workmanship. He 
is conscious of the fact that his pow- 
ers, rights and prerogatives, as respon- 
sible executive are not being constantly 
challenged by any man or group of 
men that do not share with him that 
responsibility. He has absolute faith 
in the loyalty of his employes and they 
are giving him an honest day's work 
for a full day's pay. This ^stem 
eflFects a freedom of relationship be- 
tween him and his employes and main- 
tains the open door policy between 
him and any of his subordinates. 
There is brought to the irreducible 
minimum, aay smouldering antago- 
nism or misunderstandings which 
strike at once against the efficiency, 
good fellowship and peace of mind 
of all concerned. The employer ex- 
periences a sense of security in the 
thought of continued operation of his 
institution unbroken by any agitation 
or movement destructive to the welfare 
of his business. 

In order that the accusation may be 
successfully refuted that the Ameri- 
can plan is all in the interest of the 
employer, may we turn to observe the 
results which are achieved in the 
interest of the employe himself. 
First, it fulfills to him the prcwnise 
held out to him by this land of oppor- 
tunity that every man has the right to 
earn his living in his own way, on his 
own terms and in keeping with law 
and order, in consonance with ac- 
cepted social, moral and good business 
practices. It at once breaks down the 
limitations imposed upon him by union 
philosophy by aflFording him latitude 
to develop his latent powers and re- 
sources and to achieve his righteous 
ambitions. It does away with the dead 
level of inefiicien<^ and rewards him 
for his own individual efforts, which 
in itself encourages him to excel. His 
efficiency and his power to produce 



are accentuated by his contentment 
and by the assurance that there is 
always present an opportunity to 
demonstrate his ability. He maintains 
that self-respect and personal freedom 
in his work and in his relation with his 
employer that make him a desirable 
citizen. Under the protection of the 
American plan of emplo3anent, he is 
insured against disturbances inspired 
by outside, irresponsible influences. 
There is removed that depressing and 
ever-present uncertainty which has 
existed, that through no fault of his 
and even contrary to his own wishes, 
he may be forcel to discontinue his 
employment and thus cut oflF the 
source of his livelihood. The spirit 
of peace is carried into the home of 
the workman who is happy at his toil. 
He is at peace with his fellows and his 
neighbors, let their creed, party, lodge, 
or other affiliation be what it may. 

In view of these apparent benefits 
to tJie public, the employer and to the 
the employe there comes with it a 
corresponding responsibility to each. 
It is the sacred duty of the public to 
keep informed on actual conditions 
obtaining in industry ; to study open- 
mindedlv and honestly the philoso- 
phies which attack this simple but true 
American plan of emplo)mient. It be- 
hooves the public to determine in their 
own minds the real motives, aspira- 
tions and practices of those who decry 
this American system. Then, when 
convinced of the righteousness of this 
cause, there can be no other course 
open to real Americans but to cooper- 
ate openly, courageously and unceas- 
ingly for this principle. This carries 
with it the responsibility to oppose 
intelligently and vigorously, in every 
lawful manner, any plan that would 
destroy this American principle. 

Finally, the public should establish a 
point of contact with those men, or 
groups of men, in their communities 
or states, that are known for having 
assumed leadership in this undertaking 
and who are pledged to this principle 
of emplo3anent. May it be emphasized 
that this is a contest for human rights 
and will not be won in a day. Just 
that word to the overzealous who may 
think that a single blow will end the 
conflict. 

The employer must feel an obliga- 
tion on his part to permit of no domi- 
nation of his business at any time or 
under any guise and to see that all his 
subordinates are carrjring out faith- 
fully this accepted plan of employ- 
ment. It is his duty to watch vigilantly 
that his workmen are not violating this 
principle by maintaining, or attempt- 
ing to maintain, a stronghold against 
those who may not belong to their 
particular organization. The employer 
must resort to no subterfuge and be 
guilty of no practices in his employ- 



ment relations not in harmony with 
the American plan. As a matter of 
common sense and protection to him- 
self, his emptoyes and the public, he 
cannot employ workmen who admit- 
tedly stand out in defiance against this 
principle. It is his duty and right to 
join hands with his fellow employers 
m an organized way for the establish- 
ment, promotion and perpetuation of 
this principle. He is obliged to deal 
honestly and fairly with his- employes 
in matters of wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions and to take the initia- 
tive in establishing personal contact, 
or in formulating sc«ne sort of sh<^ 
organization, that will make it possibte 
for him and his employes to meet oa 
common ground for the discussion and 
settlement of all questions of mutual 
interest. Upon him rests the sacred 
obligation to make the golden rule 
operative in all his employment rela- 
tions, for without it the American 
plan principle cannot endure. 

As to the employes, they must give 
loyal and efficient service. They must 
render an honest day's work for a full 
day's pay. They must join hands 
with their employers in the promotion 
of the business and to regard them- 
selves as partners in industry. It is 
for them to accept the invitation of 
the employer to promote cordial rela- 
tions and to discuss with him, and to 
bring about settlement of all problems 
of mutual interest As a matter of 
consistency they should be pledged to 
affiliate only with such bodies whose 
purposes are in keeping with the ac- 
cepted American principle of employ- 
ment and to confine their support to 
such movements that are calculated to 
promote personal rights and equality 
of opportimity to all workmen. They 
must observe as a common practice 
the rule, to extend to all workmen the 
same privileges and rights as they may 
desire for themselves. When matters 
arise involving personal security, 
safety and wdlbeing, they must show 
a willingness and readiness to submit 
such questions to tribunals that ope- 
rate along lawful, legitimate and con- 
structive lines. 

A student of this philosophy is at 
once impressed with its simplicity, its 
absence of confusing intricacies, and 
its fearless advocacy of human rights 
and privileges in every phase of our 
complex industrial life. 

The American plan is the expression 
of righteousness in human relations. 

EXPOSITION IN LATVIA 

The second International Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Exhibition at 
Riga will be held from June ii to 
June 25, 1922. Gerhard & Hay, Inc., 
21 State Street, New York, will take 
care of shipments to the exhibition 
and furnish any information. 
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Our Overseas Banking Problem 



By W. F. GEPHART 
Vice IVesident, Flm Natioiua Bank in St. Lonit 



IN any discussions of Americaa 
banking and foreign trade, it is 
essential that the relation of bank- 
ing to trade be thoroughly understood. 
At best, the service that banking can 
render to trade is limited to certain 
more or less well defined ftmctions. 
It is almost as important to know 
what banking cannot do in this respect 
as it is to know what it can do. There 
has accumulated during and since thct 
war so much misinformation concern- 
ing the workings of normal inter- 
national trade that at the present 
time a clear picture of the actual situa- 
tion is not easily visible to the average 
observer. Many of the banking servi- 
ces and functions that were exercised 
during the war period in connection 
with matters of governmental policy 
worked, not because they were eco- 
nomically sound, but bcH^use of llie 
governmental support given in such 
cases. 

Now that these war conditions are 
behind us, it is essential that the true 
relation of American banking to for- 
eign trade be clearly defined. At best 
it must be realized that the banking 
service is a means to an end and not 
an end in itself. It can be of service 
only in so far as ftmdamental eco- 
nomic, financial and currency condi- 
tions permit its free operation, 
although banking procedure may in- 
fluence those conditions. Credit can 
be extended only on a sound basis. 
However perfect a banking system 
may be, it cannot create credits beyond 
the sound values represented by the 
goods being traded. The present 
situation in Europe and other parts of 
the world with respect to our foreign 
trade is only indirectly connected with 
the functioning of the American bank- 
ing system. No banking system could 
have prevented the industrial depres- 
sion of the world. Nor can any 
bsmking system restore prosperity at 
once. It has been the practice of mis- 
informed Americans to assert that our 
lack of foreign trade, in the past, was 
due to the absence of foreign banks, a 
merchant marine, marine insurance,^ or 
some other similar agency for foreign 
trading. Yet our foreign trade has 
been expanding, however much we 
may have and now need improved 
agencies. 

Contrary to popular understanding, 
the f orei^ trade of the United States 
has not since the armistice, and is not 
now, in such an unfavorable position 
as is commonly supposed. Indeed, 



careful analysis will show that our 
trade has held up remarkably well 
under the circumstances. Europe was 
our chief market before the war and 
as a result of the normal business and 
financial life of the people and of their 
political and social organization as 
well, there has result^ two great 
needs that must be, in a measure, met 
before Europe will again be in a posi- 
tion to consume goods in approxi- 
mately the quantities she formerly 
did. 

First, a restoration of her industrial, 
social and political organization so that 
she may operate in something approxi- 
mating normal manner.- In tius con- 
nection, no other one problem is more 
difficult than to establish a rap- 
proachment among the newly organ- 
ized political States. Nationality was 
achieved in such a brief period and 
has, among some of these new nations, 
so little basis in actual economic, racial 
and social conditions that it will take 
some time for these new nations to es- 
tablish that neighborly sort of feeling 
which is necessary as a basis of normal 
international trading. Additional com- 
plications of a profound character are 
to be found in the disturbed curren- 
cies, banking and finances of all these 
countries. 

In the second place, the enormous 
destructiveness of the war has neces- 
sitated among the peoples of Europe a 
lower standard of living. How long 
this will continue it is impossible to 
state, but the fact is that these people 
who were the best customers for our 
products are not taking, and will not 
take goods in their accustomed quanti- 
ties as measured by the pre-war stand- 
ard. Nevertheless, even to the Euro- 
pean countries our trade bears, under 
the circumstances, a fair relationship to 
that of the pre-war period, and though 
these exports and imports have been 
financed in somewhat abnormal ways, 
yet the fact remains that American 
banks have functioned in carrying on 
this trade. With respect to our for- 
eign trade to other centers of tiie 
world, and especially to the Central 
and South American countries, we 
have and are maintaining a fair vol- 
ume of trade. This trade has also 
been financed directly by American 
banks and indirectly through the estab- 
lished relationship of American to 
European banking orgfanizations. The 
point which is sought to be made is 
this — ^however much there is need for 
developing additional facilities and 



experience on the part of the Ameri- 
can banks it is not a case where they 
are not f tmctioning at all, or where a 
beginning has to be made from the 
very foundation. 

Many of our banks had unfortunate 
experiences iii financing foreign trade 
during the war period which was 
due in part to their inexperience, but 
chiefly as a result of conditions over 
which they had no control. However 
skillful our banks might have been 
during this war period, they could not 
have prevented the condition of dis- 
turbed currencies, fluctuating exchan- 
ges, precipitous fall in prices^, and the 
revocation of contracts which occurred 
after the war period. The mere fact 
that a number of our banks have closed 
their foreign agencies or have in othec 
ways decr^sed certain lines of activity, 
which they followed during the war 
period, does not necessarily mean 
much. In a number of cases these 
agencies, or connections, were devel- 
oped during the war period as emerg- 
ency measures and were not intended, 
and certainly did not supply a permar 
nent organization for the conducting 
of normal foreign trade. We shall, 
therefore, need to approach the prob- 
lem not exactly from the beginning, 
but certainly m a different manner 
from that which prevailed during the 
war period. 

Under present conditions it is, per- 
haps, not necessary to secure addi- 
tional l^slation in order for Ameri- 
can ban^ to take a more active part 
in financing foreign trade. We prol>- 
ably have all the laws that are neces- 
sary and need only to devise a better 
systematic organization. But until 
American banks develop a trained 
personnel, sufficiently familiar with 
the workings of international finance 
in all its branches, we will find our- 
selves handicapped in meeting the 
competition of some European insti- 
tutions with years of experience in 
this line. 

To accomplish the purpose desired 
it will probably not be necessary^ to 
attempt to effect some such organiza- 
tion for foreign trade similar to our 
Federal Reserve system in domestic 
trade. A financial mechanism, how- 
ever perfect, cannot remedy the funda- 
mental difficulties faced by the various 
European countries as a result of the 
war. It will probably be found that 
the best line of development will be an 
extension of the activities of the indi- 
vidual banks which are now in exis- 
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tence, both through the establishment 
of agencies abroad andj a closer work- 
ing agreement with the large foreign 
trade banking organizations of various 
European countries. Superficially it 
may appear that recently America has 
been holding herself more or less aloof 
from Europe in so far as her financial 
needs are concerned. A study of the 
facts of the situation, however, shows 
that American banks have done con- 
siderable work in financing foreign 
trade in one way or another since t£e 
close of the war. Up to March 25, 
1922, there had been floated in the 
United States foreign loans of various 
kinds totaling $1,362,840,000. In 
addition to this huge sum there were 
also placed in this market large 
amounts of foreign securities, both 



public and private, which were quietly 
purchased other than through the 
medium of an official loan floated in 
this market Of die total amount 
floated over $998,000,000 were from 
European governments. 

Therefore, American banking, to 
assume its proper function in extend- 
ing our foreign trade, needs an exten- 
sion of its present organization to the 
foreign field and most of all a trained 
personnel for this work. This is true, 
not only for the purely commercial 
banking, but alsdr for investment bank- 
ing. The United' States is now, and 
will continue to be, one of the chief 
sources of supply for capital, and our 
funds will be used increasingly, both 
to finance the trade of the world and 
as a permanent investment in many 



countries. This condition has beea 
brought about in a relatively few years 
and consequently we have not had 
sufiident time to prepare for this new 
work, American banks need to acquire 
as quickly as possible an increasing 
number of men in the American bank- 
ing field who have a c(Mnprehension of 
the fundamentals underl3ring interna- 
tional trading and a clear understand- 
ing of the significance of international, 
commercial and investment banking. 
Perhaps no other industry or business 
task of greater magnitude has con- 
fronted our people and we shall need 
the energy and application of our very 
best men to acquire this knowledge as 
rapidly as possible. The opportunity 
is here, the laws are adequate and the 
need is pressing. 



(Continued from page 28 
the draft by the punching machine and 
put them back m place to fill up the 
first or last character in the amount. 
They then punched a few additional 
figures or ciphers, and thus multiplied 
the check or draft by ten or a thousand 
times its actual value. 

So again the bankers, business men 
and manufacturers of check devices 
were called upon to overcome this 
menace and there was gradually 
evolved the modem check writing 
machine which cuts the amount words 
through and through the paper in 
shredded letters of two alternating 
colors, and!, at the same time, forces 
an insoluble ink into these shreds 
under high pressure, making the fluid 
a part of the fibre of the document. 

Check users of the country in gen- 
eral quickly adopted these new ma- 
chines and the forger again had to 
admit that he was at least temporarily 
baffled. For his predecessors the 
signature line had long before proved 
a dangerous and unprofitable point of 
attack, and now he had been deprived 
of the use of the amount line where 
those he was accustomed to prey upon 
used the new devices. 

The forger did not spend much time 
in worrying, however, for he realized 
that the new invention protected only 
the amount line. The payee line, as 
well as the number and date lines, was 
still exposed. So there sprang up 
another problem to be solved before 
checks could be called forgery-proof. 

The manufacturers of safety paper 
all the while had been constantly ex- 
perimenting with the manifold uses of 
chemical and ink combinations hoping 
and dreaming of the day when they 
would be able to produce a paper so 
sensitive that the slightest erasure or 
alteration would be immediately de- 
tected. They were conducting their 
experiments along the same lines as 
those followed in the Government 



Bureau of Engraving and Printing in 
Washington, where our bank notes 
and other documentary papers are 
made. The experimenters worked 
hard and long, and meanwhile, in 
spite of the increasing use of the pro- 
tective machines, the yearly tolls ex- 
acted from the public by tfie forgers 
increased at an amazing rate. 

Finally, very recently paper manu- 
facturers who had been experimenting 
so assiduously announced to the world 
that they had perfected a check paper 
that would give complete protection. 
And the proved results of the users 
of the paper have, past doubt, con- 
firmed their statement. For, so far as 
it is known, where the two protective 
measures — ^both the modem machine 
and paper — have been employed, there 
has not been one instance of success- 
ful forgery. 

This paper is made from an original 
pattern, which is under lock and key^ 
just as Government securities are pro- 
tected. The various formulas used 
involve a series of complicated photo- 
graphic processes, following the com- 
pletion of which three different de- 
signs from as many different original 
patterns are printed on the surface of 
the check paper. 

Checks printed on this paper make 
alteration without detection impossi- 
ble. The forger who tries to rub any- 
thing out immediately finds that he has 
spoiled the check beyond the hope of 
redemption. And one who tries to 
obliterate the payee's name, date, num- 
ber or other figures with the use of 
acids or bleaches finds that something 
much more peculiar takes place. The 
tinted surface of the paper instantly 
dissolves and out flashes the word 
"VOID." 

It may be asked at this juncture: 
Why then, if checks are made abso- 
lutely alteration-proof, should there be 
such a constant increase in the amount 
of money lost each year through check 



manipulations ? 

There are two answers to this ques- 
tion which explain the apparently 
contradictory condition. The first one 
is, the fact that the use of checks is 
increasing in this country at a phe- 
nomenal rate. Ninety-five per cent of 
all of our business transactions are 
carried out through the use either of 
checks or of drafts. Gearing house 
figures last year showed that approxi- 
mately four hundred billion dollars 
worth of paper has been cleared. This 
amount was represented by more than 
six billion individual checks. 

The relative significance of these 
figures are better understood when it 
is realized that the actual currency in 
circulation in the United States is ap- 
proximately five billion dollars. In 
other words, each dollar in currency 
to-day is represented by one hundred 
dollars in checks. 

The second reason is the one which 
is responsible for many of the mis- 
haps in the existence of man— careless- 
ness. The average check user fails to 
realize that the check is money ; that a 
single check, in fact, may represent his 
total resources and credit if it but 
possesses his name in the right-hand 
comer. Checks are carelessly written 
with margins between the amounts, 
in which other figures increasing tfieir 
value may be written, and the names 
of payees are carelessly scribbled, so 
carelessly, indeed, that with the alter- 
ation of a letter, the dotting of an "i," 
the crossing of a "t," a clever penman 
may change the name entirely. 

The alteration and forgery of docu- 
ments is as old as time. The battle 
to-day between science on the side of 
law and order, and science and cun- 
ning on the side of the criminal is a 
draw; except where the carelessness 
of the check user makes him fail to 
take advantage of the protectitwi which 
his own i^ood judgment and science 
place at his command. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 



The inquiries for American goods received by the National Assodaticm of Manufacturers 
from abroad will now appear in these columns. In order that the confidential nature of the 
inquiries may be preserval for the benefit of our members, the addresses of inquirers will not 
be printed in ''American Industries,** but the inquiries are numbered, so that members inter- 
ested in communicating with any of the inquirers may obtain the addresses by writing to 
the Foreign Trade Department of the Asrociation at 50 Church Street, New York, and 
mentioning the number or numbers whose addresses tiiey may desire. 

Where no language is mentioned, letters in English will be understood. 



SOUTH AMERICA 
Wood floor planing apparatus, 
both for hand and electric operation. A 
merchant and agent in Argentina de- 
sire quotations, catalogues and de- 
tailed particulars. Correspondence in 
Spanish. (318) 

Machinery and tools for working 
precious stones, particularly for cut- 
ting, polishing and engraving mono- 
grams on diamonds and other precious 
stones. Correspondence in Spanish. 
(319) 



imental purposes; also selenium cells 
for electrical purposes. The inquirers 
are manufacturers of wireless instru- 
ments and small electrical apparatus. 
(305) 



Knitting machines for hosiery. A 
ftierchant in Colombia requests cata- 
logues and details. Correspondence in 
Spanish. (320) 

Broom manufacturing equipment, 
tools and supplies of all kmds is of 
interest to a party in Peru. Corre- 
spondence in Spanish. (321) 

Complete cotton mill equipment is 
desired by a concern in Peru. Inter- 
ested members can secure complete 
copy of inquiry by applying to Foreign 
Trade Department of the N. A. M. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (322) 

Surgical, medical and dental in- 
struments, apparatus and supplies. 
The inquirer desires catalogues, quota- 
tions and complete data regarding pack- 
ing, freight, etc. This inquiry has 
been referred to the N. A. M. by the 
Consul of Peru. Correspondence in 
Spanish. (323) 

WEST INDIES 
Ice cream cone machinery, operat- 
ed by electricity is required by a firm 
of manufacturers in Havana. Corre- 
spondence in Spanish. (324) 

GREAT BRITAIN 
Electrical devices for the deaf, 
supersensitive telephone receivers, mi- 
crophones and detectaphones for exper- 



Cocoanut handling machinery. A 
machine for husking cocoanuts, break- 
ing the shells, splitting the flesh from 
the shells, and also stripping the brown 
skin from the flesh and desiccating it, 
the machine to be capable of treating 
4,000 nuts per day of eight hours ; oil 
press for pressing oil from the fresh 
nuts and including grinder, steaming 
apparatus and separator, the last for 
separating the oil from the other liquid 
contents; also a Tague sheller wi^ a 
capacity 5 tons per day of eight hours. 
This inquiry comes from a London 
business organization on behalf of one 
of its members. (306) 

PRANCE 
Office specialties. A gentleman 
who has been connected with a prom- 
inent American organization in France 
for some years is now in the United 
States for the purpose of making con- 
nections with two or three manufac- 
turers of office equipment and special- 
ties for representation in France. (325) 



Raw and dressed hides. An agent 
wishes to represent an American firm 
in his territory. Correspondence in 
French. (308) 



bers of which has long been identified 
with business in Germany and France. 
(326) 

Ready made clothing, shirts, un- 
derwear and hosiery. The inquirer is 
interested in large lots, particularly mil- 
itary goods, for sale in Russia and the 
Baltic provinces. Correspondence in 
German. (313) 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
Complete soap making equipment 
for the manufacture of 3,000 to 4,000 
kilos, daily is required by a firm in 
Spain. Correspondence in Spanish. 
(327) 

Pipe wrenches, scales, screw stocks 
for mechanics, pipes and emery stones 
are of interest to a merchant in Spain. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (328) 



Time recorders. The inquirers de- 
sire catalogues with best export terms. 
(309) 

GERMANY AND BALTIC 
PROVINCES 
Representation in Germany. Man- 
ufacturers desiring to buy or sell in 
Germany, particularly in the lines of 
chemicals, drugs, raw materials, leather 
machinery and technical articles gen- 
erally, are offered the facilities of a 
newly formed firm, one of the mem- 



Fish meal and fish drying equip- 
ment is of interest to a merchant in 
Spain. Correspondence in Spanish. 
(329) 

Tools of all kinds, cane knives, 
hoes, shovels; textiles in prints, duck, 
velveteens, shirting, checks, stripes, 
khakis; Turkish bath towels, auto 
trucks, flour, construction material, 
soap, oil and spaghetti machinery. A 
firm of Portuguese traders with Afri- 
ca desires to hear from American man- 
ufacturers. (330) 



ITALY 
Fused caustic soda. The inquir- 
ers desire to secure the agency of an 
American firm. (331) 



AFRICA 

Iron and steel products, hardware 
and 4Dols, chemicals, oils, cotton and 
woolen textiles, provisions and other 
products suitable for tfie Egyptian 
market A gentleman claiming to have 
very good connections and offering sat- 
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isfactory guarantees, wishes to hear 
{torn American manufacturers open for 
representation. (332) 

Flour. A firm of merchants and 
agents in Egypt desires an American 
flour agency for Egypt and Greece. 
•Correspondence in French. (333) 



Water turbines of small size for 
generating electric power; also small 
"band saw machines that can be oper- 
ated by hand or with small power. The 
inquirer is an American Missionary in 
French Equatorial Africa. (334) 



Cotton textiles, metal foil paper 
and colored tissue paper, glassware, 
chinaware, cutlery, blue mottled bar 
soap of fine quaUty, flour and rice in 
all qualities, white crystal sugar of 
best quality, slate and slate pencils, wire 
of all kinds and galvanized corrugated 
sheets. A firm of traders in Zanzibar 
wish to make connections with Ameri- 
can suppliers. They have forwarded 
to us a number of samples of cotton 
sheetings, towdings, checks and low 
grade colored cotton and interested 
members can obtain these samples by 



writing to the Foreign Trade Depart- 
ment of the N. A. M. (303) 



ASIA 
Flour of all kinds for Smyrna. A 
firm of wholesale dealers desires to 
hear from American shippers. (335) 



Chemicals, automobile accessories, 
gasoline and kerosene motors for all 
purposes, pumps for wells with all ac- 
cessories, moto-pumps for irrigation 
and spraying, hydraulic oil presses, 
small tools and hardware, and agricul- 
tural implements. The inquirer de- 
sires to secure American agency con- 
nections for S3rria. Correspondence in 
French. (336) 

Men's shoes at from $1.30 to $2.00 
per pair f. o. b. New York; men's 
socks at from $0.75 to $2.50 per doz- 
en f. o. b. New York; shirts, collars, 
ties, suspenders, felt hats, raincoats, 
bicycles, rebuilt typewriters, decorat- 
ed dinner sets and chinaware, ice box- 
es, water filters, oil stoves, go-carts, 
small hand power washing machines 
and wringers. An importer in India is 
interested in low-priced merchandise. 
(337) 



AUSTRALASIA 

Granite, marble, slate and stone 
working equipment of all kinds in- 
cluding tools and supplies for quarry- 
ing, polishing, etc ; also abrasive mate- 
rids of all kinds ; heavy machine tools 
and power transmission machinery. A 
party in Australia requests catalogs and 
detailed particulars. (338) 



Office specialties, labor saving de- 
vices and latest novelties of all lands. 
The representative of an Australian 
firm of manufacturers' agents is now 
in the United States with the object of 
making connections with American 
manufacturers for representation in 
Australia. J. W. Eskdale, c/o Foreign 
Trade Dept, Natl. Assn. of Mfrs., 50 
Church St., N. Y. C (339) 



House fiUTiishings of all kinds, in- 
cluding carpets, oilcloths, window 
shades, lamps, glassware, furniture, 
draperies and upholstery and drapery 
fabrics; also metal coffin fittings. The 
inquirer is a manufacturers' agent and 
desires American connections. (340) 



Europe Slowly Regaining Status 



SO much is to be said with r^;ard 
to the gigantic task of economic 
reconstruction that one must be 
satisfied with merely giving one's gen- 
eral impression. Now it is very easy 
to tell Europe that in order to put her 
house in order it is imperative that 
reparations and the inter-allied debts 
be settled; that, moreover, inter- 
national trade must be restored and 
that, lastly, budgets should be bal- 
anced ; but I am afraid that it is well 
nigh impossible for the much har- 
rassed nations of the world to live up 
to the desiderata of orthodox econ- 
omy. Let us rather frankly admit 
that sweeping changes are out of the 
question and that conferences do not 
pretend to produce a magic wand. 

Signor Schanzer, in his speech be- 
fore the Italian Chamber on Mardi 
19, candidlv declared that G^ioa 
would not be the last stage on the 
road to general peace. Genoa — and I 
am merely concerned here with eco- 
nomic problems — ^will have more than 
fulfilled our hopes if she forces the 
world to accept the undeniable truth 
that Europe, if she is to exist must 
think and act as one great entity. 

And, slowly but surely, Europe is 



By ALVTS KRECH 
IVesident, Equitable Trust Company 

coming to her senses again. What is 
the use of talking, for instance, of 
stabilization of the exchanges as long 
as Russia or Germany have not taken 
their rightful places in the coimcil of 
the nations. Now Genoa is accom- 
plishing the miracle of rounding up 
the lost sheep and bringing home the 
prodigals. 

As an American banker, I should 
like to say that we are not only keenly 
interested, which is self-evident, in 
Europe's economic future, but that we 
have followed with the greatest sym- 
pathy Europe's post-war eflforts. 
When all is said and done it cannot 
be denied that the European nations 
have been helping themselves in a 
most admirable manner. Consider 
for a moment the splendid record of 
the Credit National of France which, 
since its foundation in 1919, has ex- 
pended on reconstruction in the 
devastated areas over 11^000,000,000 
francs ; and consider also down-fallen 
Austria fighting bravely for her exist- 
ence and doing all that it is in her 
might to electrify her railroads. I 
cite Austria's example purposely be- 
cause it shows that as long as there 
is life there is an economic future. 



We in America are desirous to help 
Europe. Since the armistice we have 
floated in the New York market Euro- 
pean securities to an amount of $750,- 
000,000 and our investing public is 
ready to take more. 

As to the financing of trade, the 
practical banker knows too well that 
in certain countries the gold standard 
will, for a long time at least, be an 
tmattainable ideal, and that stabiliza- 
tion is hardly possible in a country 
like, for instance, Germany, which 
really cannot be expected to subscribe 
to plans of stabilization when her cur- 
rency is so utterly shot to pieces. The 
banker's first duty is to find out 
whether, in spite of budget or cur- 
rency difficulties, he may grant a cer- 
tain credit 

As the world progresses on toward 
a happier economic situation the ccmfi- 
dence of the banker in Europe will 
become more general, and it is fer- 
vently to be hoped that Genoa will act 
as a great eye-opener both to Europe 
and America, Europe finding out that 
she has to accomplish the duty of being 
true to herself and America finding 
out that she should extend her help 
to Europe. 
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Silent Envoys Win South America 

American motion pictures and press associations great factors 
in changing our neighbors' traditional attitude of distrust to 
one of understanding and political and economic interdependence 



NOT so very long ago I sat in a 
cinema theatre in Buenos Aires 
and watched the throngs of 
handsomely dressed people file into the 
boxes that wend their way in a giant 
horseshoe about the auditorium. Out- 
side long files of automobiles came and 
went and from box to box friends and 
acquaintances nodded pleased greet- 
ings. It was one of the two weekly 
society nights at the cinema, when the 
elite of the great metropolis came to 
view their favorite screen star in the 
latest "attraction extraordinary." 

After a flourishing overture by the 
symphony orchestra — quite in the 
American fashion — the lights were 
dimmed and in rapid succession I 
viewed: the weekly news event, made 
up mainly of scenes from the states, in- 
cluding a fashion show of women's and 
children's garments which excited a 
buzz of comment from the feminine 
members of the audience; an Ameri- 
can-made "feature" drama, starring a 
noted screen actress, and produced by 
the Paramount Corporation ; a Charles 
Chaplin comedy, labelled "Carlitos," 
which brought a perfectly deafening 
clatter of stamping feet (a form of ap- 
plause much in vogue in Soutih Ameri- 
ca), and a scenic film depicting the 
wonders of the Cascade Mountains. 

In hundreds of theatres in every part 
of South America, from the great cit- 
ies to the most remote hamlets, similar 
pictures were being shown that night. 
I had seen them in tropical Brazil and 
later I was to see them in Chile, Peru 
and Ecuador; with here and there a 
diversion in the form of films showing 
the operations of agricultural imple- 
ments and sewing machines, displayed 
to interested audiences of "estancieros" 
in small towns and hamlets. 

All of this was but a single phase 
of the tremendous influence which 
North American ideas and North 
American pastimes are exerting in the 
great continent to the south of us. 
Since 1914 this vast area has been 
knitted to this country in bonds of un- 
derstanding, based on fundamentals 
which insure their stability. The rela- 
tionship has progressed slowly and 
surely, obscured in its working by the 
very forces which were producing it. 
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The war hastened slow-moving ele- 
ments which were decreeing a social, 
political and economic interdependence 
between North and South America; 
but it only hastened them. Long be- 
fore the war the^ relationship had been 
formulating, urged* by a reciprocity of 
needs and facilities, which each could 
supply the other. , Slowly, but surely, 
these immutable forces were overcom- 
ing misunderstanding and prejudice, 
setting at naught the puny eflForts of 
self-interested endeavors, which in this 
day have come to be known generally 
under the self-condemnatory title of 
"propaganda." 

Other nations which had regarded 
the continent of South America as their 
own kingdom for economic develop- 
ment struggled vainly against what 
they termed "Pan-Americanism" and 
for a long time they retarded its na- 
tural ^owth — ^and then the war came. 
With It their defenses went down, and 
the normal needs of South America 
which the United States could fill be- 
came acute necessities. And these the 
United States met — ^with some misun- 
derstandings and short-sighted betray- 
als of faith — ^but in the main in a man- 
ner which completed for all time the 
bonds of mutual economic dependence. 

The statistics of this growing rela- 
tionship are for all to read. It is re- 
flected in a growing interchange of 
trade; the movement of raw materials 
to this country and the return of fin- 
ished products to South America; the 
tremendous investments of capital, and 
the constantly increasing number and 
value of loans made by private in- 
vestors to the governments of South 
America. It is not the purpose of this 
article to deal with these vital facts in 
detail. Rather it is written to tell of 
the factors which followed this trade 
development, or were a part of it, and 
which are exerting their influence to 
interpret the United States to its sister 
republics south of the equator. 

The most potent forces in the devel- 
opment of public opinion are of course, 
the press and that astonishing giant 
of a decade — ^the motion picture. No- 
where is this truer than in South Amer- 
ica. One finds here an anomaly in old 
and new civilizations — ^the highest cul- 



ture and the most primitive types of 
the social order. Great newspapers 
vieing in circulation, influence and in 
editorial content with the finest ex- 
amples of journalism in the world, 
exert a tremendous influence among 
the educated classes. But each of these 
newspapers, besides being a journal of 
information, is an organ of political 
propaganda. The gospel which it 
preaches in its editorials and its treat- 
ment of local and international events 
is colored by its political faith. 

Until a decade ago the press of 
South America was almost universally 
hostile to the United States. Here and 
there great newspapers like La Prensa 
and La Nacion of Buenos Aires; the 
Jomal do Brazil of Rio de Janeiro, and 
El Mercurio of Chile, discussed the 
United States intelligently, sympatheti- 
cally and fairly. But even Aese news- 
papers were justly critical of the dev- 
ious policies which we pursued in our 
foreign relations, particularly since 
their sources of news information were 
garbled and indirect. The Havas 
Agency, the French news association, 
closely allied with the French govern- 
ment, served practically every news- 
paper which subscribed to a news serv- 
ice. News from the United States was 
first cabled to France by a French cor- 
respondent of Havas who had his of- 
fices with the Associated Press in New 
York. After it reached Paris the news 
was carefully culled, rewritten, cut 
down so as to eliminate all unnecessary 
cable tolls and was sent to South 
America by way of Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentine, Chile and up the west coast. 

In its travels the original news items 
passed through the hands of many edi- 
tors, and through the vicissitudes of 
various translations — from English to 
French; from French into Portuguese 
and Spanish ; and from Portuguese and 
Spanish into Italian (for the use of 
the influential Italian press of Brazil 
and Argentina.) Eventually the tired, 
travel worn news story reached its final 
destination — the news columns of the 
South American press. But in its jour- 
neyings it often took on a strange 
garb, dropping or acquiring weird sig- 
nificances as it was tossed from lan- 
guage to language and from cable line 
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to cable line. As a general rule the 
original subject matter of the news 
material was based on a French cor- 
respondent's idea of what was abnor- 
mal or interesting in this great, unus- 
ual and somewhat amusing United 
States. The final result was a medley 
of international editing, based on imagi- 
nations. 

This was the situation until 1917, 
when the United Press Associations, 
closely followed by the Associated 
Press, invaded the news field of South 
America. The Havas Agency, with 
some protests, agreed to abrogate the 
agreements between press associations 
which had hitherto prevented the Asso- 
ciated Press from entering South 
America. Within a year the North 
American press associations were sup- 
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plying practically every newspaper of 
any size in South America with cable 
and mail news. Almost overnight the 
channels of news communication be- 
tween the great continents were opened. 
How remarkably that changed the com- 
plexion of cable news from the United 
States is understood by those familiar 
with the newspapers prior to the ad- 
vent into South America of our press 
associations. 

Almost coincident with the entrance 
of the North American press associa- 
tions into South America, there devel- 
oped a great advertising business be- 
tween American manufacturers and 
selling agencies and South American 
newspapers. Proprietors of great 
journals either came themselves or sent 
representatives to open business and 
editorial offices in the United States. 
To-day at least a dozen South Ameri- 
can newspapers have headquarters in 
New York, from which tiiey solicit ad- 
vertising, make purchases of printing 
equipment and newsprint paper, and 
maintain special correspondents. 

While this development of reciprocal 
news was proceeding, the number of 
technical and general trade papers in 
Spanish and Portuguese, printed in the 
United States for general circulation 
throughout South America was increas- 
ing. Automobile trade papers, unus- 
ually excellent engineering magazines, 
fashion magazines for women, and gen- 
eral export magazines, grew in num- 
ber and size of circulation. 

The advertising pages of local news- 
papers and magazines all over South 
America began more and more to carry 
the announcement of American manu- 
facturers. And there began to be evi- 
dences of a decided interest in the so- 
called American method of advertising. 
Now advertising in South America 
varies in its development according to 
the different countries on the continent. 
Until recently there was no particular 
school that was followed, unless there 
was a trend toward the flamboyant 
French style. Selection of type was 
poor and was generally left entirely 
to the publication in which the "ad" 
appeared. Art work was more or less 
primary, except in certain instances in 
which large purveyors of commodities 



or luxuries had followed British and 
American schools. 

But during the past several years 
the effect of the Ainerican school of 
advertising has been felt. American 
types of layout; art effects and selec- 
tion of type are coming more and more 
into vogue. In fact a great many ad- 
vertisers in the domestic market might 
be interested to note the very thorough 
use to which their ideas are* being put 
in South America. 

In opening this article I dilated on 
the prevalence of American moving 
pictures ever)rwhere in South America. 
They displaced the Italian and French 
films early in the world war, when 
those sources were shut off. The 
American films brought to the great 
masses of Soiith Americans more or 
less distorted pictures of American life. 
At first the films which reached South 
America were the off-scourings of this 
country — the cheap, tawdry, volume 
production trash that merely strikes 
the hinterland of the United States. 
But it was not long before the great 
distributing companies realized the val- 
ue of the continent to the south of us, 
and very shortly they organized dis- 
tribution media tfiere which now bring 
to South America the very best films 
produced in this country. 

These films have permanently dis- 
placed their competitors, if the judg- 
ment of the motion picture experts of 
South America is to be believed. In 
the first place the mountings of our 
films far exceed those of any other 
country, and next the actors and ac- 
tresses are youthful, handsome and or- 
nately dressed for any part they may 
be playing. The same names and faces 
which are familiar to the mid-weekly 
"movie fan" in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
enthrall the ardent Peruano in Lima, 
and the excited mulatte in Northern 
Brazil. 

Besides familiarizing the masses of 
South Americans witih our customs, 
styles, prejudices and complex prob- 
lems of love and industry (all of these, 
of course, projected in the fervent 
manner of the scenario writer and 
director) the "movies" are exerting a 
tremendous influence in favor of Amer- 
ican trade. They are creating desires 
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in the most intimate and direct man- 
ner. Every picture of a great Ameri- 
can city niakes more possible the ex- 
tension of American construction ac- 
tivities abroad; every scene showing a 
competently run American business 
office or factory, carries to some one 
of the audience an idea based on what 
the picture tells him. The women copy 
the coiflFeurs and gowns of the cinema 
stars, and the local toilet preparations 
carry recommendations from our Mary 
Pickfords and Alma Tells. 

Of course the lessons that are being 
taught by the cinemas are confusing 
and bewildering. It is a bit difficult 
for a well educated but untravelled 
South American to understand how 
William Hart can shoot down tribes 
of Indians in a territory in which a 
week before gay groups of aviators and 
automobile parties were picnicking in 
luxury. It requires dexterity of 
thought and expression to explain the 
understood but never accentuated de- 
ment of time which enters into Mr. 
Hart's pictures. It is doubtful if Ein- 
stein himself could explain satisfac- 
torily that there are really no cow- 
boys roaming the ranges after stray 
mavericks and slinking Indians these 
days. But these are elements of slight 
importance. What matters is that the 
lowliest peon to-day understands that 
"los Yanquis" are a human people, with 
cares and sorrows just as he knows 
them ; and that they are not the grasp- 
ing, selfish, dangerous creatures they 
were believed to be by his father ten 
years ago. 

As trade avenues expanded in South 
America, the various elements repre- 
senting American interests began more 
and more to coordinate their interests. 
In the Argentine, which has a colony 
of active and capable American busi- 
ness men, there was organized an 
American Q)mmercial Club, that soon 
became the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in the Argentine. In 
Brazil, in both Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo, chambers of commerce were 
formed, and these organizations were 
followed by similar ones in Chile and 
Peru. There had long been publica- 
tions in English devot^ to British in- 
terests in South America, but until 
1918 there was only one publication in 
English owned and edited by an Ameri- 
can. That was the West Coast Leader, 
of Lima, Peru. In 1918, in both Bue- 
nos Aires and Rio de Janeiro, month- 
ly publications in English were started 
by Americans, and in Buenos Aires 
later, a newspaper in English was tak- 
en over by American interests. 

The trade associations have been an 
effective force for the development of 
financial and commercial relations be- 
tween the countries of South America 
and the United States. They have |[ 
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Selling with Motion Pictures 



Showing beats telling I 

Nothing you can say about the quality 
of your goods or what they will do, it 
half so compelling — so convincing — as a 
visual demonstration of how they are 
made and used. 

Motion pictures of your product present 
claims that cannot be argued down. They 
are both claim and proof combined. They 
leave no room for doubt. They compel 
belief. 

Sales, Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Managers of many of the most progressive 
concerns in the country are using motion 
pictures and New Premier Path^scopes in 
strong educational work and intensive de- 
velopment of specific sales territories. 

The Path^scope Company recently made 
for E. A. Stevenson & Co., Boon ton, N. J., 
a motion picture film showing the com- 
plete history of the manufacture of "Spred- 
it" (nut butter), for use among Domestic 
Science instructors and to give retail 
dealers first-hand information about the 
product. 

A film made last year by the Pathtf- 
scope Company for Kirkman & Son, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has already been shown 
to millions. This company has now in 
daily opera timi a large number of New 
Premier Path^scopes, and its motion pic- 
ture activities constitute a very consider- 
able portion of its sales promotion work. 

The National Cash Register Company 
has twenty-eight Path^scope projectors; 
the Economist Film Service, for its De- 
partment Store clients, has forty-five. 

New Premier Path^scopes have been 
ased with eminent success also by the 



American Mutnal Liability Insonmce Co. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works 

Boston Woven Hose A Rubber Co. 

General Electric Company 

International Correspondence Schools 

International Mercantile Marine 

Mosler Safe Company 

National Biscuit Company 

United Drug Company 
and many others. 

Many of these users selected the Path6- 
scope only after a careful investigation 
of, and sometimes unfortunate experiences 
with, other portable projectors. One Sales 
Promotion Manager, who tried out various 
machines by projecting their pictures side 
by side with those of the Path^scope, chose 
the latter as "all around most efficient,** 
adding that "the biggest feature is the 
'Safety Standard* film used in the Path^- 
scope. In many places, it is only because 
of this feature that we are permitted to 
show our film.** 

Only "Safety Standard** film Is used in 
the Pathtfscope. It Is safe. The Under- 
writers* Laboratories, Inc., have set their 
Approval Seal on every "Safety Standard** 
film and Path^scope projector. No fire- 
proof booth or licensed operator Is re- 
quired. 

Ordinary film Is dangerous and should 
be used only In a fireproof booth and by a 
licensed operator. 

The New Premier Pathtfscope can be 
used by any of your men. any time, any- 
where. It is so ex<|alsltely built that Its 
brilliant, fiickerless pictures amaze expert 
critics. It operates on any electric light 
cftirrent, or from a storage battery. It 
weighs only 23 pounds and can be carried 
in a small suitcase. 




Our Industrial Department U organimed to render an 
efficient service to advertieere in the preparation of 
fUtne. We wtade the moat eucceeaful industrial fUma 
produced during 1921. We invite an opportunity to 
demonatrate the PathSaoope FUm Service and to ew- 
plain ita place and function in your aalea promotion 
program. 

The Pathescope Co. of America, Inc. 

Willard B. Cook, Preaident Agenciea in Principal Oitiea 
Suite 1852, A«oli«B Hall, N«w York Citj 
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helped much in directing the channels 
of North American trade, and in turn 
have been aided greatly by the remark- 
ably close relationship between the two 
continents that has developed during 
the past decade. 

One of the most important of these 
developments has been the extension 
of our cable services. Prior to three 
years ago, cables to the east coast of 
South America went largely by way 
of London and Paris. The Western 
Cable Company, a British concern, had 
a monopoly on the cable rights in Bra- 
zil, which prevented the All Americas 
Cable Company from extending its sys- 
tem. That monopoly was finally brok- 
en and within the past two years the 
All Americas Cable Company has ex- 
tended its system from Buenos Aires 
up the east coast to Uruguay and Bra- 
zil. This has not only given the Unit- 
ed States a quick, cheap and thorough 
cable communication system with all 
of the countries of Central and South 



Country 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Panama 

Santo Domingo 

Haiti 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Peru 

Uruguay 



America, but it has made the nation 
free of foreign cable domination, a 
domination that was severely felt dur- 
ing the World War. 

It was in 1897 that the National 
Association of Manufacturers sent a 
trade mission to Brazil, Uruguay and 
the Argentine, and it was that mission 
which practically opened up the ex- 
tensive business that we are doing to- 
day with those countries. The mission 
went to Brazil by way of Southamp- 
ton — ^that being the only route avail- 
able. To-day some of the finest pas- 
senger vessels afloat make the journey 
from New York to Buenos Aires in 
sixteen days, and on both coasts freight 
vessels far in excess of present needs 
are available at rates which compete 
with those of the merchant marine of 
any other nation. 

Brazil, that vast country, greater in 
area than the United States, is merely 
stirring to life. Her inestimable store 
of raw materials are food for our great 

Corporation 
Government State and 

Municipal Railroad 

$500,000 $152,087,675 

9,486,000 21,695,000 

1,978,000 

10,141,450 

50,000,000 15,000,000 

3,857,868 

50,000,000 $40,242,000 

33,269,000 425,000 

7,500,000 



industries, and the needs of her people 
are those which we can supply. Uru- 
guay and the Argentine have great in- 
dustrial possibilities and are already 
important agricultural centers supply- 
ing the world with vast meat products. 
Chile, Peru, Colombia, Venezuela and 
the other countries of the southern con- 
tinent, hold for us materials which we 
must have, and in return for which we 
must sell them our manufactures. In 
all of these countries, great undertak- 
ings await the coming of capital and 
enterprise, both of which we have and 
which we are furnishing in vast quan- 
tities to-day. The packing plants in 
Brazil, Uruguay and the Argentine rep- 
resent the investments of millions. Our 
investors hold hundreds of millions in 
government, state and municipal, and 
public utility loans made to Latin- 
America. How great an investor we 
are may be gauged from the following 
summary showing loans made to 
Latin- America up to October of 192 1 : 



Public 

Utility Industrial Total 

$2,478,000 $30,000,000 $185,065,675 

40447,800 71,628,800 

1,978,000 

10,141450 

3,000,000 3,000,000 

65,000,000 

3,857,868 

90,242,000 

64,329,300 98,023,300 

8,000,000 8,000,000 

7,500,000 
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Chinese Enterprise Growing 



EVIDENCES of the faith of 
Chinese business men in the possi- 
bilities for profitable investment of 
their own capital in industrial and 
financial establishments in China con- 
tinue to multiply. Following are some 
of the recent enterprises undertaken 
in China as reported to the National 
Association of Manufacturers by the 
Chinese Government Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Information, located at Peking 
and Shanghai; 

Chambers of Commerce. The build- 
ing of the General Chamber of 
Commerce of Tungchow, which cost 
$300,000 has been completed. 

A District Chamber of Commerce 
has recently been organized at Tung 
Hsien, Fengtien province. 

Insurance Company. The Chekiang 
Great China Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company has been registered 
with the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce. 



Agricultural Implements Associa- 
tion. An Agricultural Implements 
Association has been established in 
Peking. The aims of the Association 
are four, namely; i, To investigate 
the various makes of agricultural 
implements both at home and abroad ; 
2, To carry out experiments; 3, To 
establish agricultural implement fac- 
tories ; 4, To advise farmers in the use 
of implements. 

Hosiery. The Wah Chang Socks 
Weaving Company, of Yangchow, 
Kiangsu, requested the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce to register 
its trade marks. 

Paper. Hu Shao-chen, of Hang- 
chow, has recently established a paper 
mill. 

Silk. Shen Yoong and others, pro- 
pose to establish a model silk filature 
in Huchow, Chekiang. 

Telephone. The Ministry of Com- 
munications is preparing to install a 



long distance telephone between 
Peking and Harbin. 

Navigation. The Kiaotung Steam- 
ship Navigation Company has been 
registered with the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Commerce. 

A Chinese navigation company has 
recently purchased four steamships 
from the Chinese Government Steam- 
ship Administration at a total cost of 
Tls. 180,000. The average capacity 
of each ship is about 2,000 tons. 

The Chung Hua Sin Yue Heng 
Kee Inland Navigation Company, of 
Wusih, increased its capital. 

Tramways. A tramway company 
in Hankow is planned. 

Mining. The Kichun To Foo Coal 
Mining Co., of Kichun, Hupeh, has 
obtained operating rights from the 
Ministry of Ag^culture and Com- 
merce. Previously it had held pros- 
pecting rights. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and 
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F. Eugene Ackennan 

is now engaged in general edi- 
torial and publicity work with 
ojffices at 

No. 141 Broadway 
New York, City 

Mr. Ackennan is prepared 
to act as an advisor or director 
of national and international 
information and publicity cam- 
paigns for individuals, corpora- 
tions and foreign governments. 
He will specialize in inter-or- 
ganization magazines for the 
development of good will and 
understanding between employ- 
ers and employes, and in the 
editing of House Organs for the 
information of the general pub- 
lic or for the stimulation of 
sales. 

Mr. Ackerman during the 
past fourteen years has had an 
extensive experience in the 
United States and abroad as a 
journalist, specializing in mat- 
ters of finance and commerce. 
As an ojfficer of the United 
States Naval Reserve he re-or- 
ganized the inter-allied censor- 
ship of Brazil and served as or- 
ganizer and director of the 
Bureau of Latin-American Af- 
fairs of the Information Com- 
mittee of the United States 
Government. He has during 
the past several years directed 
the organization of chambers of 
commerce in this country and 
abroad and has supervised the 
information services of corpo- 
rations, associations and foreign 
governments. 



Commerce has granted the request of 
Siao Hen-yih for opening coal mines 
at Yang Sin, Hupeh Province, and 
that of Mr. Liu Huan, to register the 
coal mines at Siao Nan Hsiang, Chiu 
Hsien, Chekiang. 

The Fengtien Civil Governor has 
petitioned the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce to register the iron* 
mines at Kung Chang Ling, Fengtien, 
a Sino-Japanese enterprise. 

Salt. Tuan Shu-shen organized 
the Heng Hua Refined Salt Company 
at Shan Kang Chen, Sin Hsin Chang, 
Yangchow. 

Textiles. The Hua Feng Spinning 
and Weaving Company has increased 
its capital. 

Tau Chia-yan, formerly Salt Com- 
missioner of Changlu, with a wealthy 
official in Kiangsi, has organized the 
Chiu Hsin Cotton Mill, with a capital 
of $2,000,000. The mill will be estab- 
lished at Zing Kiang. Its temporary 
offices are at the residence of Mr. Tau, 
Bubbling Well Road, Shanghai. 

Iron. The Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce has registered the 
China Iron Foundry, Ltd., at Woo- 
sung. It is organized by Yung Tsoong- 
chung and others with a capital of 
$300,000. 

Confectionery. The Mei Feng 
Candy Company, of Soochow, will 
•soon be opened. Its general offices are 
at Tsi Chia Bridge, East Chun Shih, 
Soochow. 

Books. A shareholders' meeting 
was held by the Chung Hua Book 
Company on December 3. The total 
business done was valued at $1480,- 
000. The net profit gained was $i8o,« 
000. An eight per cent interest on the 
principal and one per cent bonus are 
to be given. 

Eggs. The Fu Chen Egg Factory, 
of Shanghai, has been registered. 

Canned Goods. The Tai Kong 
Canned Goods Company, of Shantung, 
has been registereid. 

Electricity. Hung Ao, of Sheng- 
chai, Soochow (Kiangsu), has ob- 
tained registration of the Shengshai 
Fu Sin Electric Light Co., established 
with a capital of $15,000. 

Motor Service. The Shanghai- 
Milighom Long Distance Auto Service 
Company, has been organized to pur- 
chase land for road construction. 

The Si Tang Motor Service Co., 
formed by Shensi merchants, plans to 
commence operations from Shenchow 
to Sian, a distance of 470 li. The 
building of the road and the purchase 
of cars will cost about Tls. 50,000, 
which is now being subscribed. 

Banks. The Three Eastern Provin- 
ces Bank has been granted a charter. 



Develqi 

Your Business and 

Export Trade 

in Canada 



If you are considering the 
establishment of your industry 
in Canada, either to develop 
your Canadian business or ex- 
port trade, you are invited to 

Consult the Development Branch 

of the Canadian Pacific 

Railway 

An expert staff is maintained 
to acquire and investigate in- 
formation relative to Canadian 
industrial raw materials. Any 
information you may require as 
to such raw materials as well as 
upon any practical problems 
affecting the establishment of 
your industry including mar- 
kets, competition, labor costs, 
power, fuel, industrial sites, 
etc., will be given free of charge 
or obligation. 

Wriim to ihm 

CANiy)lAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 

DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION AND 
DEVELOPIENT 

WINDSOR STREET STATION 

MONTREAL 
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Safety Devices 

Of fheNallMuri Affiliated 
Saf dy Orgnizafioas 

CoBilort Smh^ GofglM — To pro- 
tect my— againat flying dual, motel 
ekipt or gloro of light. 

Are WoUers* Holmolo— To aliioia 
my— ogainat intonao rmy of tho 
•loctric light. 

Loggiago— -To protoct fouadiy- 
men's logs ngainat molten metoL 

Sho ee T o protect workmen's feet 
against molten metaL 

Req^irators-— To prevent inkala- 
tion of karmful dust or fumes. 

ICnvclde Guards — To protect 
hands when wheeling barrows or 
trucks through doorways or narrow 
passages. 

Lndder Feet— To prevent ladders 
from slipping. 

Chip Guards— To protect eires 
from injury by chips throvm from 
lathe tools. 

Metal Danger Signs— Portable^ 
for use in shop, jrard or street. 

Linon Danger Signs — Various 
warnings of danger, for atteching to 
sign boards or partitions. 

Rules for Cranemen — For guid- 
ance of crane operators and others. 

First Aid Jars— Emergency outfit 
especially devdoped for industrial 



Stretchers—^ anitary metal 
stretchers, which can also be used 
as cots. 

Shaft Protector— 6pirally wound 
mailing tubes, to prevent injury to 
persons if their hair or clothing 
should catch on shafting. 

The NASO Safety Devices were 
developed through the co-operation 
and at the expense of the associa- 
tions comprising the National Afili- 
ated Safe^ Organizations— the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers^ 
50 Church Street, New York City; 
the National Founders' Association. 
29 LaSalle Street, Chicago; and the 
National Metal Trades Association. 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 

The NASO Devices are all sold at 
practically cost price, but any prof- 
ite derived from sales are utilized for 
further research and devdopment 
work along safety lines. 

Information may be obtained from 
the Secretery of the National Found- 
ers' Association. 



Ling Tan-yai and others, of Soo- 
chow, are organizing the Tung Hu 
Cooperative Bank, with a capital of 
$500,000 in 100,000 shares of $5 each. 

The Shanghai Cooperative Bank was 
formally opened on December 4. The 
rate for annual deposits is seven per 
cent. 

The Bank of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, Peking, has established a 
branch at Hankow with a capital of 
$1,000,000. 



SHIP FARES REDUCED 

Reductions in first class passenger 
rates on steamships plying between 
New York and South American ports 
were announced recently by two large 
steamship ccwnpanies, Lamport & Holt 
and the Munson Steamship Lines. 
The cuts range from $100 on the fare 
to Rio de Janeiro to $120 on the 
rate between New York and Buenos 
Aires. 

The Munson Steamship Lines an- 
nounced that a reduction in passenger 
rates would apply between New York 
and Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires. The new minimum 
rates, eflfective May i, are as follows: 
New York to Rio de Janeiro, one 
way, $315; round trip, $550. 

New York to Montevideo, one way, 
$360; round trip, $630. 

New York to Buenos Aires, one 
way, $370 ; round trip, $650. 

A special round trip rate for the 
Brazilian Centennial Exposition will 
be made effective later in the year. 

Earlier the Lamport & Holt Line, 
which operates a fleet of four large 
passenger ships between New York, 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, an- 
nounced a drastic "adjustment" in the 
minimum passenger fares. 

An announcement by the line said 
that the minimum fare, New York to 
Rio de Janeiro had been reduced from 
$415 to $315. From New York to 
Buenos Aires the reduction announced 
is $120, or from $490 to $370. In 
addition, it was stated, after July i, 
a special excursion ticket from New 
York to Rio de Janeiro will be sold 
for $500 with a return limit of six 
months, this concession being granted 
on account of the Braziliaji Centennial 
Exposition, which will be held from 
September 7, this year, until March 
31, 1923. The pre-war, one way 
rate. New York to Rio de Janeiro, 
was $160, and to Buenos Aires $190. 
In February the Lloyd Brazilliero 
announced a reduction of $120 in its 
passenger fares between this country 
and the fore-named South American 
ports. 

Rumors have been rife in shipping 
circles for several days that a cut in 
transatlantic rates is also being con- 
sidered. The various lines engaged 
in the business are bound by confer- 




The regular style is 
adapted to connect to either 
side of boiler, needing no 
right or left 

This Automatic Injector 
has widest ran|[e. 



STEAM 



WATER 




All working parts are inter- 
changeable. Repairs are eas- 
ily made without removing tibe 
Injector from the piping. There 
is no better injector than the 
U. S. on the market at any 
price. 

We also make a complete 
line of bffass and glass. 

OB and Grease Cops, Lob- 
Water Gaives, Gauge Cock% 
Ejectors. 

Jet Pomps and Steam Spe- 



All our accessories and sup- 
plies are carefully made of 
good materials by expert work- 
men and we sell them at low- 
est prices consistent widi their 
high quality. All export orders 
will receive our careful atten- 
tion in packing properly and 
in shipping prompdy by die 
correct routes. 

Send us your inquiries. 

Our ^'Engineers* Red Book** 
will be sent free upon request 
It contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding injectors and 
steam specialties. 

American Injector Company 

Detroit, Michigan U. S. A. 
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DOLLARS! 

9 9 9 
9 

If you arc operating 

factory, or even a s 

(wherever steam is i 

should become famil 

PEECO PROD 

Here are some of thei 

STEAM TRAPS 
STEAM SEPAR 
STEAM STRAII 
STEAM METEV 
PUMPS (aU ki» 
AIR COMPRES! 



Gmiplete catalogue and specif 
will be mailed gladly on i 
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N. J., Atlantic City, 11 S. N. C 
Penn., Philadelphia, 627 Com' 
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No. Carolina, Asheyllle, P. O. ] 
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Okla., Tulsa., 426 Iowa Bldg. 
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Calif.. San Francisco, 116 Mlsi 
Calif., Los Angeles, 226 W. 9th 
Calif., San Diego, 216 Tlmken 1 
Wash., Spokane, 616 Mohawk ] 
Wash., Seattle, 2021 L. C. Smit 
Wash., Tacoma, 602 Provident 
Virgin Islands, St. Thomas, Mi 
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Holland, The Hague, Ruhaak A 
France, Bordeaux, 68 Rue Bori 
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ence agreements, and no direct infor- 
mation could be obtained as to the re- 
ported intent. On the other hand, at 
some of the passenger offices the 
rumor was directly denied. 

From other sources, however, it 
was learned that there is a proposal 
for an "adjustment," taking into con- 
sideration size and speed of vessels. 
What extent the proposed adjustment 
would take, could not be learned. 

As has been previously pointed out 
competition promises to be keen this 
summer and fall for European and 
Continental passenger business. The 
Cunard Line has three big vessels, the 
Mauretanioj Aquitania and Berengaria, 
besides the fleet of smaller vessels. 
The White Star Line recently added 
to the big ship class the Homeric and 
soon will have in service the steamship 
Majestic, the biggest ship afloat. The 
United States Lines wijl have its new 
Resolute here soon and a sister ship, 
the Reliance, will sail from Bremen 
the day the Resolute starts on its 
homeward voyage. 

Other big lines, including the 
United States Line, the French Line, 
the Holland-America tine, the Royal 
Mail and the competing lines out of 
Canadian ports have all made known 
that additions to their fleets are to be 
made. 



PLL WORK FOR LIFE 

for $4 paid in advance. 1 am 
the Modern Business Cyclope- 
dia. I faithfully advise every- 
body in business — ^whether ac- 
countant, banker, exporter, effi- 
ciency expert, lawyer or broker 
— regarding any term or phrase 
used. I hold over 15.000 
terms and definitions used by 
above, including 3,000 general 
and stock exchange abbrevia- 
tions, and when consulted, I 
never mislead. Many users 
claim I save them thousands in 
fees and much time. $4 brings 
me post-haste. Since I am guar- 
anteed to please, you ought to 
ORDER ME NOWI 

Modem Business Pub. Co. 
1367 Broadwmy, N. Y. City 
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SEYMOUR 
PRODUCTS 

NICKEL t:!^ SILVER 



WIDE SHEETS. POLISHED 

AND PATENT LEVELLED 

SAND CASTINGS 



Nickel Silver 

Phosphor 
Bronze 

Cupro Nickel 



BrmM, Bronze, etc. Incota, 

Sheets. Wire. Rods. Tubes. 

Blanks and Shells 

CAST NICKEL ANODES 

ROLLED PURE NICKEL 

ANODES 

PURE NICKEL 

^eets. Wire and Rods 



The Seymour 
Manufacturing Co. 

SEYMOUR, CONN. 

T«L Smjmour 115 
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Let Us Make It 
For You 

Our main plant hat a most complete equipment, 
including batteries of presses and large die-making 
shops* for manufacturing pressed steel and deep-drawn 
steel work. 

Numerous manufacturers will endorse our service. 

Truscon Pressed Steel 

means all that is best in Pressed Steel. We have a 
complete organization, perfect in this class of work. 

Our engineering force is always at your disposaL 
You will find that in the designing of your steel parts 
their advice and co-operation means a considerable 
saving, and at the same time produce a constant source 
of satisfaction. 

Writ« for literature or quotetiont 

Pressed Sted Department 

TRUSCON STEEL CO. 

YOUNGSTOWN lOHIO 

WarahooMs aiicl R«prM«BtaliTM in Principal GtiM I 
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and catalogs. Consult our Sales 
Promotion Department freely for 
ways to increase sales by direct 
advertising methods. 



Baker Printing Company 

2S1 Market Stnet Nnoark, Nmw Jmmy 

TdUphonm Market 6420 



EVERY INDUSTRT NEEDS THIS PRINTING SERVICE 
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A Convention Of Constructive Ideas 

The National Association of Manufacturers' twenty-seventh annual 
meeting produces recommendations and suggestions for bettering 
conditions and presents a survey that shows improved business 

By D. M. EDWARDS 



CONTRIBUTING a very definite expression of the 
return of confidence among the business men of 
the nation, and discussing practical problems of 
precise benefit to industry and to the nation as a whole, the 
twenty-seventh annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of- Manufacturers, held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, May 8, 9 and 10, will long remain fixed in the 
minds of those who attended. Perhaps the most encour- 
aging phase of all the meetings was not so much the 
expressions of confidence but the air of quiet conviction 
in the business renascence and the forward-looking spirit 
so evident on all sides. 

These distinguishing marks, no less than the import- 
ant nature of the subjects discussed and the prominence of 
the leaders in statecraft and business who discussed them, 
gave to the convention a character that was out of the 
ordinary. As a council of the great leaders in the nation's 
production, the importance of the meeting was recognized 
by the presence at its deliberations of representatives of the 
several arms of the national Government, anjong whom 
were two cabinet members, two members of Congress and 
the ranking Admiral of the United States Navy. 

Those attending the convention sessions were fortified 
in their feelings of gratification at present and prospective 
business by the general tenor of the discussions which 
were all vital and timely. The viewpoints, whether those 
of business man, business analyst or student, stateman or 
legislator, had a common convergence in the conclusion 
that between honest commerce and honest Government 
there can be no possible enmity ; that they are interdepend- 
ent and that cooperation is essential to improving reviving 
business and to bringing about general prosperity. 

High lights in the sessions were reached in the dis- 
cussions on forei^ trade, the business revival, the import- 
ance of maintaining an adequate Navy, the activities and 
limitations of trade associations and the possibilities of the 
motion picture as a factor in industrial education and sales 
promotion. The very intimate relation that exists between 
the state of a nation's merchant marine and its foreign 



trade was vividly set forth in the foreign trade session 
Monday evening, when Edward C. Pliunmer, Commis- 
sioner of the United States Shipping Board, showed by the 

records of history that a nation that is indiflFerent to its 
merchant marine cannot reasonably hope to prosper in its 
foreign trade. 

On the evening of Tuesjiay, at the annual banquet, 
Admiral R. E. Coontz, Chief of Operations of the United 
States Navy, made a splendid address bringing home to 
the manufacturers as never before, the real value of our 
navy in peace times and the great constructive work it is 
doing at all times and in all parts of the world. Almost 
at the time that persons in Washington were trying to force 
a too drastic reduction in the personnel of our navy, the 
admiral, step by step, built a structure of unanswerable 
logic for a United States Navy of adequate strength, not 
only as a measure of national protection but also as a very 
potent means of conserving peace and promoting our 
trade overseas. In the afternoon, through the courtesy 
of Admiral Coontz, an unusual compliment was paid to 
the National Association of M«mufacturers when Vice- 
Admiral J. D. McDonald, gave a luncheon on board the 
battleship Wyoming, to the president and the board of 
directors of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
Admiral McDonald made a warm speech, pointing out 
the needs of the navy in time of peace and this was replied 
to by John E. Edgerton, president of the Association who 
said tiie organization would always stand behind any 
eflfort to keep our navy up to the proper strength and 
efficiency demanded by the nation's position in the world 
to-day. 

The session of the convention which justified the 
business optimist more than any other was that of Tuesday 
afternoon, when leaders in business discussed the present 
situation and the outiook. As a seal on the concensus 
that the industrial stress had been weathered and the 
course to prosperity lay smooth and straight ahead, came 
the announcement by Mr. Edgerton of the result of a 
questionnaire on business and employment conditions 
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which revealed a situation justifying him in declaring 
that we had not only "turned the comer but were leaving 
it far behind." 

The trade association round table Wednesday morning 
had an importance that was recognized by the attendance 
of Herbert Hoover, Secretanr of Commerce, who presided 
and made an address. Mr. Hoover's speech was no set of 
mere formal expressions, but contained practical suggest- 
ions for the continued and orderly functioning of the 
associations which almost certainly will be resultful. 

The closing session of the convention Wednesday 
evening^ was in several ways unique. It was in a sense the 
dramatizing of the spirit of the convention, since it showed 
in an »traordinary way an expedient successfully utilized 
to attain the essential object of the convention — ^the pro- 



motion of sales and the advancement of business. There 
is hardly any doubt that the showing of the films that had 
as their sole purpose industrial exploitation was a revela- 
tion to manufacturers who saw the possibility of this 
medium, and the explanations of those who had tried the 
screen as a sales accessory were not less interesting and 
informing. 

Among the more important resolutions adopted by the 
convention were those calling upon Congress for the main- 
tenance of an adequate Navy, indorsement of the work of 
the United States Veterans' Bureau in the work of rehabil- 
itation and vocational training, condemnation of the 
soldiers' bonus, approval of President Harding's advocacy 
of legislation for an American Merchant Marine, and a 
demand for tax reform. 



WHEN the convention was called 
to order Monday afternoon, 
May 8, there were in attend- 
ance delegates f rofti twenty-four wide- 
ly serrated states, and also from 
Hawaii, the Philippines and Australia. 

The convention was opened by John 
E. Edgerton, the president, and after 
prayer and tfie regular order of busi- 
ness, the reading and discussion of 
the reports of the committees on 
Industrial Betterment, Healtfi and 
Safety, Merchant Marine, Open Shop, 
Patents, and Taxation were followed 
by their adoption. 

The evening session iwas devoted to 
a discussion of foreign trade, Mr. 
Edfferton delivering an introductory 
address. The set addresses of the 
evening were preceded by the reports 
o< the Foreign Trade Committee and 
of tile committee appointed to study 
recommendations made by AmtMissa- 
dors and Ministers at the Association's 
Conference on World Trade in 1921. 

This committee reported its findings 
on twenty-one recommendations made 
bv the diplomatists the subjects in- 
cluding the customs tariff, long term 
credits, investments abroad^ goods to 
suit consumer, transportation charges, 
direct steamship services, distributing 
centers, Chinese markets, parcel post 
extensions and economic conferences. 

Commissioner Edward C. Plummer, 
of the United States Shipping Board, 
the first speaker, in his address on 
''The Relation of the American Mer- 
chant Marine to Our Foreign Trade," 
said in part: 

"From the time when Sir Walter 
Raleigh hammered into the brains of 
English statesmen the fact that no 
nation which entrusted the carriage of 
its foreign commerce to alien vessels 
coujd be truly prosperous England has 
borne in mind that great commercial 
truth ; and it is of especial interest to 
Americans to note that never since the 
Government of the United States was 
established has England permitted her 
rivals even to approach the point 
^here they could carry one-half of 
ter foreign-going cargoes. She never 



has permitted the tonnage of the 
United States to equal the tonnage 
flying her flag; and when the United 
States was at the zenith of its shipping 
glory, possessing the finest types of 
ships — both sail and steam — ^the most 
that the United States and all other 
countries together could secure of the 
foreign commerce of England was 
forty-one per cent; and during the 
very days that Fourth of July orators 
are accustomed to refer to at those 
when we were leaders upon the sea» 
the ports of that little island alone had 
engaged exclusively in foreign trade a 
half-million tons more of shipping 
than the United states could show 
registered in that service. 

^*While we, by the Act of 1828, had 
exposed our ships to the competition 
of the world, England retained con- 
trolling preferences for her vessels up 
to 1850, or until her subsidized steam- 
ship fines had become established and 
her shipyards been put in a position 
to proouce a t3rpe of tonnage which 
rave her advants^es over competitors. 
These advantages she never has 
)rielded, but how she took advantage 
of our concessions is shown by the fact 
that from 1830, when protection of 
our ships in foreign trade was re- 
moved, to 1550, ivhen our subsidy- 
aided Collins line steamers began 
operations, the percentage of our for- 
eign commerce carried in American 
vessels dropped from eighty-eight per 
cent to fifty-nine per cent; and only 
the fact that American shipmasters 
were so superior to British and had 
the commercial knowledge which en- 
abled them to trade as well as sail, 
prevented^ much more serious losses. 
With the advent of the cable the 
knowledge of the home office became 
available to the British and American 
ships alike and that former advant- 
age vanished. 

The recognized truth that only 
through its own ships can a coun- 
try properly develop its foreign 
trade makes it evident that only 
through such a merchant marine as 
we propose can the foreign trade of 



this countiy be properly developed, 
and the industries of this country 
be given their proper opportunities. 
Shipping is a means and not an »id. 

"We, like England, must carry a 
majority of our foreign commerce or 
the prosperity of this country must be 
limited and imperiled. Support of an 
American merchant marine is much 
more than the support of a single in- 
dustry. It is a support which is essen- 
tial to all the industries of this country, 
and when this fact is once appreciated 
there can be no hesitancy on the part 
of anyone who is sincerely desirous 
of seeing this country prosperous, in 
giving whole-hearted support to any 
legislation that will give us an ade- 
quate merchant marine for our foreign 
trade. 

"One very common plan apparently 
adopted for the purpose of mislead- 
ing the public appears in the statement 
so often made that the United States 
aims to become commercially supreme 
upon the seas. No intelligent Ameri- 
can aims at that. England as an 
island empire necessarily must have a 
great merchant fleet to enable her to 
control a majority of her foreign 
commerce. What thoughtful Ameri- 
cans desire is that the United States 
shall have a merchant fleet sufficient 
to enable this country to handle a 
similar proportion of its foreign com- 
merce, and the proportion whidi 
England has insisted on carrying of 
her own foreign commerce, viz., from 
sixty per cent to seventy-five per cent, 
is good enough for us — ^but we should 
insist upon carrying as much as that 
in the interest of the people of this 
country. 

"Theorists, or worse, who never 
had their money in American ves- 
sels, may make declarations, but €bt 
solid fact remains — ^tfaat for forty 
years it has cost from twienty-five to 
fifty per cent more to operate 
American vessels than it did to 
operate foreign vessels; and the fact 
that strong American firms, like tiie 
Sewalls of Bath, Maine, whose 
people had been operating vessels 
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for nearly a century, who owned fine 
yards in which, with their own 
money they could build and repair 
steel ships, have been forced to 
sacrifice their fleets and abandon 
their 3rards to their own great loss, 
leaves absolutely nothing effective 
to be said. American ships cannot 
remain in the foreign trade without 
national assistance until they have 
become established and the advant- 
ages which their competitors now 
enjoy and for a long time have en- 
joyed, overcome. 

"To claim anything else is merely 
to say in effect that we don't want 
American ships to carry any material 
part of the commerce of this country 
— ^that we don't want to enlarge the 
marfcots for American products or 
give increased employment to Ameri- 
can labor." 

A. Cressy Morrison, Chairman of 
the Advisory Committee of Manufac- 
turers, gave an address in which he 
described the work and purposes of 
the committee of which he is tiie head ; 
this closing the night session. 

The morning session on Tuesday, 
May 9, which convened at 9 130 o'clock, 
was given over to the coc^rmation of 
committees, the reports of the com- 
mittees on Rules and Order, and 
Credentials, the appointment of a 
committee to nommate directors-at- 
laige, the reports of the treasurer and 
the secretary and addresses by Dr. G. 
W. Dyer, of Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn., and Mr. Edgerton. 

Mr. Edgerton's address follows: 

"Out of the multitude of pertinent 
things that might be said by me on 
this occasion, I found it difficult to 
select even those of pre-eminent im- 
portance and compress them into such 
a compact parcel as to meet the trans- 
portation requirements for Quick, safe, 
and economical delivery. The sacri- 



President Harding's Letter 

THE WHITE HOUSE 

Washington 

May 3, 1922. 
My dear Mr. Edgerton: 

The annual convention of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers is one of the really significant occasions of national inter- 
est, because it brings togetiber so large and thoroughly representa- 
tive a company of leaders in the national industrial field. The 
Association has by wise and moderate policies raised itself to an 
enviable position of influence, and has become a valued force in 
behalf of wise direction of public policies, 

I have already indicated to you my regret at being unable to 
accept your invitation to attend and address the anniial meeting, 
and I want to supplement what I said at that time by an expres- 
sion of my earnest hope that the gathering may be productive of 
results calculated to encourage the industrial rehabilitation. 
Through such agencies as this, we shall best bring ourselves to a 
common realization of the essential soundness of American insti- 
tutions and economic conditicms, and of the certainty that the era 
of new pro^>erity is opening and is destined to be one of die 
brightest that our country has known. Our place in the world 
is assured; there is demand for the utmost that our great producing 
establishment can turn out; American ability, industry and char- 
acter will not be denied the fruits of the leadership which they 
have won for us. 

Very sincerely, 

(Signed) Warren G. Harding. 
Mr. J. E. Edgerton, 

President, National Association of Mfrs., 
50 Church Street, 
New York City. 



fices evidenced by your presence here 
entitle you to compensations of larger 
value than that of mere entertainment 
For, if at the end of our convention 
program you do not feel stronger and 
better equipped for the tasks ahead of 
you ; if you have not become prouder 
of your membership in the National 



Secretary Hoover's Appreciation 

''I am glad," said Secretary Hoover, ''to have diis opportunity 
to express the appreciation of the Department of Commerce to 
the National Association of Manufacturers for the cooperation that 
you have given us during the past year. In the reorganization of 
our Department, by which we hope to render a greater service to 
industry, we have had the constant cooperation of your officers. 
On several occasions, in matters of special importance, we have 
had the privilege of advice from your President. On one special 
occasion, in the imemployment conference, he performed a great 
service as one of its important members, and you were all called* 
upon to serve in assisting the country to pass through what was 
probably the greatest crisis of unemployment in its history. That 
we were able to do so is a monument to tiie voluntary associations 
of manufacturers and others, to which your Association so mate- 
rially contributed. 

''We thank the National Association of Manufacturers for its 
cooperation in other directions, particularly in connection with the 
reorganization of our service rdating to foreign commerce.'* 



Association of Manufacturers, and 
more firmly established in your faith 
in its capacity and will to serve effi- 
ciently your highest interests and those 
of the nation at large ; and if your own 
desire to become more helpful in every 
program of constructive effort has not 
been strengthened and stimulated, we 
shall have measurably failed in our 
purpose and endeavor. It was the 
contemplation of these ambitious ends 
that made difficult the preparation for 
only a portion of the responsibility for 
their attainment 

"I am yielding not only to propriety 
but to my insistent consciousness of 
obligation to take this first opportunity 
to express to you my profotmd appre- 
ciation of every encouragement and 
support which you have accorded to 
me and my co-laborers during the past 
year of unprecedented trial of the 
Association's stability. I can not 
escape the conviction that except for 
your unflinching loyalty and that of 
many others who are not here to add 
the testimony of their presence to ac- 
cumulated evidence of interest we 
would not have triumphed as signally 
as we have over the difficulties tlmt in- 
fested our path. All honor to ypu 
privates in the ranks for the victories 
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that have been achieved. 

"For particulars as to the associa- 
tion's activities, progress, and distinct 
accomplishments I shall content my- 
self with the calling of your attention 
to the reports of other officers and 
committees. I regard it as necessary 
for me to touch only in a general way 
association events during the year just 
closed to draw from them such con- 
clusions and make such observations 
as their significance warrants. 

"I am happy to say that the instruc- 
tions given by you at the last annual 
convention have been complied with 
fully. To the special committee of 
Inquiry authorized by you at that time 
and consisting of Messrs. Augustine 
Davis, William H. Barr, W. W. Hallo- 
way, J. L. Kimbrough, and C. E. 
Whitney, is due the lasting gratitude 
of this association for the excellent 
manner of their service. At great cost 
to themselves and with a most com- 
mendable example of self-sacrifice, 
they performed their duty conscien- 
tiously and efficiently. 

"Then too, I would offend my own 
sense of justice and deprive yours of 
proper expression if I did not also 
commend in your presence the faifhf ul 
performance of duty on the part of 
your directors, other officers, commit- 
tees, and attaches, who have been 
chained by you with definite responsi- 
bilities. With whole-hearted devotion 
to the tasks imposed by your confi- 
dence and with zealous interest in the 
association's usefulness, they have 
wrought well. 

"The directors of the association 
are distributed among all of the sec- 
tions of our vast country. For many 
of them the distance to New York is 
very great and burdensome, and in one 
case it is as wide as the continent. 
Yet, four times a year they have been 
journeying to the general offices of 
your association, often at their own 
expense and always without compen- 
sation, to look after the affairs en- 
trusted to them by you. Some of them 
have thus served many years and have 
never grown weary in their well doing. 
Out of such heroic spirit has this asso- 
ciation been builded, and only by its 
continuing, manifestations will it be 
perpetuated in its usefulness. I think 
I can say without offense to the genius 
of truth that, consistent with their 
unselfish records, not one of these 
faithful servants would hesitate to pay 
even the price of self-effacement if 
necessary to the better welfare of the 
association for which they have proven 
their love. Indeed, it is in that very 
spirit of unselfish interest that they 
have devoted themselves to the task 
of trying to work out such changes in 
our constitution and by-laws as might 
meet the rational requirements of de- 
veloping conditions. 



"I am permitted by tiiem to say 
to you that as soon as practicable 
after this convention the entire 
membership of the association will 
have submitted to it for letter bal- 
lot some definite proposals whereby 
a new procedure in the election of 
directors and officers would be 
established. It will be sought in 
this new procedure to stimulate a 
larger interest in the association 
among all the members by extend- 
ing to them the privilege of voting 
direct for directors whether they 
are at the convention or not. It is 
also expected through these changes 
of metiiod to make more certain a 
national distribution of representa- 
tion on the Board of Directors and 
to offer clearer guarantees of its re- 
sponsiveness to the will of the 
membership. The proposals in 
concrete form are not submitted to 
this convention for action because 
they could not be prepared in time 
for the thirty days' notice required 
by the constitution, and because 
more particularly the directors were 
of the opinion that important 
changes in our organic law should 
be submitted to the judgment of 
the entire membership. 

"Another plan agreed upon by 
your directors in which 3rou will no 
doubt be greatly, interested is one 
by which it is hoped to coordinate 
and unify through this association 
the efforts and activities of nation 
trade associations in all matters of 
common interest. It is contem- 
plated by this plan that wasteful 
duplications and tragic conflicts 
and neutralizations of effort may 
be eliminated. Of course, the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers is the logical mediiun through 
which such a desirable unanimity of 
expression and action may be more 
easily secured. I think it is obvious 
to all who are familiar with the 
drifts of industrial thought and 
movements that there is not only 
a pronounced demand but an unmis- 
takable necessity for such unifica- 
tion of the existing constructive 
forces in industry as will afford 
effective concert of action on ques- 
tions of fundamental importance to 
all, and without impairment to 
g^oup usefulness in matters of pri- 
mary group interest. Indeed, it is 
quite manifest that on the whole 
manufacturers are their own worst 
enemies at times. They are sometimes 
so busily engaged cutting one 
another's throats on the battle ground 
of free competition that they don't 
even feel the stiletto of the common 
. adversary until they are too weak to 
offer resistance. When two individ- 
ual manufacturers or two groups of 
equal political power undertake to 



urge opposite courses of action at 
Washington or elsewhere they might 
as well save themselves the expense 
and their representatives the embar- 
rassment ; for under such circumstan- 
ces, it has always been and always 
will be that both wijll be disappointed 
and their adversary will get the stake. 
Nothing is, therefore, more cleariy 
essential in American industry to-day 
than that its constructive elements 
learn to think and act in parallel lines 
on all questions involving fundamental 
principles. Thinking vertically is the 
natural movement of the normal 
human mind. Thinking horizontally 
is an art that has to be cultivated, and 
it often entails the sacrafice of indi- 
vidual pride of opinion. It is as 
essential to rational conduct that we 
think broadly as that we think clearly ; 
for only by thinking broadly can we 
comprehend the other fellow's thought 
and keep in step with him to higher 
and better things. 

"The twelve months that stretch in 
an uneven course just behind us mark 
a period of test such as this organiza- 
tion nor any other of similar character 
has ever known before. Never has the 
necessity for organized cooperation 
been so great and clear. Yet, the very 
conditions which produced the neces- 
sity have made difficult also obedience 
to its voice. Thousands of industrial 
plants have been the silent witnesses 
of a disordered state, and millions of 
industrial workers have been either 
the voluntary dwellers in the tents of 
idleness or the involuntary victims of 
a depressed condition. It is not sur- 
prising under these circumstances that 
programs of rigid retrenchment should 
have been inaugurated by manufac- 
turers whose margins of profit had 
vanished before the spectres of ap- 
proaching deficits. But it is as strange 
as it is regrettable that under such 
circumstances hien will invariably 
start their economies at the most vital 
points, and will cling to non-essentials 
at the expense of those things upon • 
which they must ultimately rely for 
their relief. They are prone to forget 
that they who would escape helpless- 
ness must learn and practice the art 
of helpfulness. 

"Churches, educational institutions, 
and other organizations of a philan- 
thropic and constructive nature are 
strangely always the first to suffer 
from epidemics of economy. This is 
doubtless due to the fact that as a rule 
such influences in society are main- 
tained out of surpluses that are not 
easily absorbed by self-indulgences. 
Consider for. a moment the fact that 
while every street and highway 
throughout the land are crowded with 
automobiles that are burning expensive 
gasoline in the presence of self- 
imposed idleness; while high-prioed 
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hotels, theatres, ball parks, and other 
camping grounds of amusement and 
non-production are enlarging their 
capacities to accommodate the ever- 
increasing army of refugees from the 
storms of life ; while golf clubs, cigar 
factories, jewelry establishments, 
walking cane emporiums, pet dog 
kennels, canary bird dispensaries, and 
boot-legging joints are flourishing as 
never before in our history ; and while 
the coasts of Florida and California, 
the Maine woods, and the hunting 
and fishing preserves of the North, 
South, East and West are teeming 
with the multitudes of the weary — 
the constructive forces of society with 



our members who remain, we are 
stronger to-day for the tasks before 
us than we have ever been. The asso- 
ciation's chief need at this time is for 
its members to become better ac- 
quainted with its purposes, ideals, and 
legitimate functions, and with its 
splendid facilities for serving its indi- 
vidual members and industry in gen- 
eral. Until a member visits our offices, 
comes into contact with their per- 
sonnel, and familiarizes himself with 
the equipment which he helps to 
maintain, he cannot know what the 
value of his membership is nor the 
extent of his obligation to support it. 
No man can reasonably expect large 



and to defend it successfully against 
criticisms from uninformed sources. 
Every manufacturer in the nation 
should know the way to Fifty Church 
Street, and no member of our organi- 
zation should feel satisfied with a trip 
to New York if he has not called at 
the offices of his association. The 
same thing is true with respect to our 
offices in the Union Trust Building at 
Washington which are industry's 
strongest protection against legislative 
tornadoes and conflagrations. At both 
places any member will be heartily 
welcomed at all times, and he will 
often find that from one visit he can 
obtain unexpected services whose 



President mnd Board of Directors of the N. A. M. on Board the Battleship 
"Wyominc" with Admiral Coonts and Vice-Admiral McDonald 



marvellously increased demands upon 
them are at this moment suffering for 
the lack of adequate nourishment. It 
is no wonder that civilization laughs 
derisively at man's inconsistencies. It 
is no wonder that the question is still 
unanswered, 'when will we get back to 
the happy days gone by?' 

"Considering these conditions and 
other obstacles to the association's 
normal growth which are well known 
to you, we have great cau5e for re- 
joicing that our net loss in member- 
ship has not been greater, and that 
because of our distinct achievements 
and the larger faith and loyalty of 



dividends from his investment of fifty 
dollars in a membership unless he 
invests his personal interests with his 
money. Yet, there are those who 
manifest the expectation of larger 
returns from their detached support 
of the association than from all their 
other investments and activities com- 
bined. 

"I want to urge you, Gentlemen, to 
get acquainted at your earliest oppor- 
tunity, with your association, know 
its virtues at least as well as you know 
its defects, and thereby put yourselves 
in a position to support it more 
unreservedly and more consistently, 



value will outweigh that of his annual 
dues. 

"The National Association of Manu- 
facturers should be and can be the 
most potent constructive force in the 
nation. It has a field of usefulness 
whose circumference coincides with 
the outer rim of the universe, and yet 
does not intersect that of any other 
organization of similar purpose: Its 
services are wholly sufficient to dis- 
tinguish it from any other association 
of manufacturers and to justify sup- 
port from all. It is the only national 
industrial organization that concerns 
itself with problems and principles 
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which are of primary interest to 
manufacturers of every trade and sec- 
tion, size and nationality. It has 
always been, is now, and always will 
be just what it deserves to be ; and it 
wilj deserve to be just what the manu- 
facturers of the nation have the will 
and manhood to make it. Like every- 
body and everything else, it may some- 
times be served beneficially by criti- 
cism ; but as a rule, those who are most 
lavish in criticism are least helpful in 
correcting the things that invite it. 

"Perhaps, there have been and 
arc now those of the unenlightened 
who ignorantly think and talk of 
this association as^ having been set 
up by the so-called *T>ig business*' 
interests for the purpose of con- 
trolling all governmental processes 
and of opposing selfishly the aims 
and activities of others with whose 
program it does not agree. There 
is no denial of the fact that in every 
honest way we try to influence the 
course of legislation touching par- 
ticularly those things that help or 
hurt American industry. That is 
not only entirely proper and within 
the scope of this association's func- 
tions, but we regard it as one of the 
sacred obligations of citizenship to 
cooperate with every department of 
our common government in the 
solution of all problems involving 
the common welfare. We proceed 
upon the commonly accepted theory 
that nothing is or can be of lasting 
value to industry that is not of equal 
value to every other, class, group, or 
individual in this country. The in- 
dustrial pay roll contributes more 
than any other one factor to the 
determination of the purchasing 
power of the American public, and 
the nation's purchasing power is 
prosperity's weather vane. What- 
ever the conditions may be otherwise 
or anywhere else, when the doors of 
any considerable number of America's 
manufacturing establishments close 
upon idle machinery or when they are 
materially crippled in their operations, 
a depression invariably stalks forth 
and lays the hand of stagnation upon 
everything else. Then, who but the 
demagogue, the ignoramus, or the un- 
ener^ized village philosopher questions 
the right of big business, little business, 
or any other size of honest business to 
concern itself with the affairs of gov- 
ernment? 

"Every individual and group who 
have through honest processes and 
just practices builded big businesses 
are large contributors to the glory of 
our great country as well as to its 
aggregate wealth in which all citizens 
share. They have thus given conspicu- 
ous evidence of their capacity for help- 
fulness in governmental or any other 
matters requiring extraordinary quali- 



ties ; and did they not, when occasion 
offers, give their government the ad- 
vantage of their experience and ability, 
they would be sorry citizens indeed. 
Surely there is not a little business in 
the world that is not striving with 
more or less of vision and energy to be 
a big business ; and there is not a little 
man who would not like to be as big 
as the man whom he raises his eyes 
and voice to criticize or condemn. 
There is not now nor has there ever 
been a country in which it was so easy 
as in this one for a little business to 
grow into a big one or for a little per- 
son to become as great as his mental 
and spiritual boundaries will permit. 
Ours is a land of undreamed of oppor- 
tunity such as none but a Christian 
civilization and the genius of demo- 
cratic institutions could create. Every 
person has the privilege and oppor- 
tunity of growing as big and rich as he 
wills to be and as ^ime permits. Some, 
of course, are aided more than otfiers 
by natural environments and heredi- 
tary endowm^ts. But there are no 
barriers to the highest success in this 
country which any person of persistent 
ambitiousness and honesty of spirit, 
normal mental capacity, and unflagg- 
ing energy cannot break through and 
conquer. The name of every man that 
appears conspicuously in the history 
of America was written by his own 
efforts, and on our national scroll of 
honor there is not a name that was 
forged by the hand of undeserved 
preferment or of a prestige that was 
not earned. 

"Yet, the number of those who decry 
success and would impose hobbles 
upon the feet of those making the 
fastest progress in that direction seems 
to be multiplying with lamentable regu- 
laritv. During the past few years in 
particular it has been apparently 
growing more dangerous for a person 
to outstrip his neighbor too far either 
in material or moral achievement. The 
penalties of success become more 
severe as those who would achieve it 
without earning it become more 
numerous. Many of those who have 
nothing want to divide it with every- 
body else, while others having more 
cupidity than the energy and intelli- 
gence to satisfy it honestly would 
legislate or otherwise force into their 
own pockets that which dwells in those 
of their more thrifty neighbors. 

"Socialism, syndicalism, commun- 
ism, and other mental and moral 
diseases with deceiving names are 
among our inheritances from the 
cesspools of foreign thought. Their 
germs are found not only among 
diose who are unashamed of their 
infection and brazenly proclaim it, 
but widi increasing frequency they 
are breaking out in our schools and 
colleges, churches and other centers 



of so-called advanced thought, and 
in the Congress of the United States. 
These are the mere cutaneous symp- 
toms of organic disorders that can 
not be cured by external applica- 
tions of legislative poultices, but 
only by changing the attitude of the 
public mind by sterilized processes 
of education. This is one of the 
tasks to which this association can 
address itself and thereby justify its 
existence. 

"I would be as untrue. Gentlemen, 
to my own real feeling as to my sense 
of duty towards you if I brought you 
a message on this occasion that should 
in any manner offer discouragement 
On the contrary, my very fervent de- 
sire is to reinvest with optimism those 
from whose breasts it has fled, re- 
kindle the flame of hopefulness where 
it has been extinguished by the winds 
of discontent, and stimulate with new 
faith and courage and eneigy the 
hearts of those who may have grown 
despondent. But even then, it is as 
necessary to take into account facts of 
unpleasant aspect or suggestion as 
those with which we are accustomed 
to dismiss our responsibility. When 
we reflect that we are even yet under 
the shadow of the most stupendous 
catastrophe of all the ages with its 
horrible details still fresh in the mind 
of the world, there is little in the pres- 
ent situation economically or morally 
that should seem strange and unex- 
plainable. The story of the tragedy 
that filled the earth with rivers of 
blood, mountains of sorrow, and 
deserts of haunting waste needs not 
here be retold. It is the sequel with 
which we are now chiefly concerned. 
But in the lurid light projected by tiie 
dying embers of the world conflagra- 
tion, we can see and understand at 
least some of the things that are trans- 
piring to-day. 

"It should be remembered that while 
war furnishes the fittest occasion for 
the exercise of noble quality, it supplies 
also the readiest outlet for the basest 
elements in human nature. The shock 
of the recent world struggle awoke and 
brought into heroic action a spirit of 
courage and sacrifice which the world 
k-new not that it had and which thrilled 
with its exhibition the heart of all man- 
kind. But it also brought into visible 
action all that is bad in human nature. 
These regenerated spirits of good and 
evil were not bound by the armistice 
which ended the physical conflict 
But encouraged by the fruits of their 
efforts during the bloody encounter 
and by the prospect of a more unre- 
sisting attitude on the part of a 
weakened humanity, they have con- 
tinued with increased eneigy their 
contest for supremacy in the affairs 
of man. And while the invisible battle 
between these spiritual forces still 
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rages, civilization continues looking on 
expectantly through its tears. The 
war settled few things; it unsettled 
many ; and never were the qualities of 
real soldiership more essential than 
now to the world's stabilization. 

"In the glare of new opportunity 
unveiled by the hand of tragedy, men 
have been blinded to the unfamiliar 
face of strange obligation. The desire 
is manifest among many to get rich 
with the least possible effort and in the 
shortest possible time ; and while they 
^grasp with both hands for more of 



posed of the disembodied spirits of 
unrest, impatience, intolerance, greed, 
envy, and invidious criticism of all 
things that are. It is deplorably true 
that some of those seasoned troops of 
the flesh upon whom we had reason 
to rely for resistance to these forces 
have torn off with their own hands 
their masks of unselfish service, have 
gone over to the ranks of the invad- 
ing host, and are now laying siege to 
the treasury at Washington. In fact, 
there seems to be developing a battle 
between the government and a large 



we cannot hope to solve permanently 
the existing economic problems with- 
out considering in Oonnection with 
them the spiritual forces that influence 
human conduct. Careful scrutiny 
will always reveal at the root of every 
economic problem a moral problem 
which cannot be detached. 

"The chief of all the economic 
problems of this hour is a world pro- 
duction sufficient for a world's 
needs, and a simplified system of 
distribution that vnll reach to every 
human being. The proportion of 
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material substance, they forget the 
eternal obligation to earn. During 
the war, standards of living were set 
up that cannot and should not in 
many instances be maintained. Some 
of the low got a taste of high life and 
are mad with an appetite for its con- 
tinuance; while some of the high 
developed a new fondness for the low 
life and don't like to cease revelling 
in its mire. In the wake of the world 
struggle there has followed relent- 
Jesslv an army of unseen forces 
moving through the earth and com- 



number of citizens in this country to 
determine which shall support the 
other. In the names of Democracy 
and Progress, all sorts of legislative 
crimes are being attempted, the idea 
prevailing among many of the people 
that democracy means unrestrained 
and unrestricted liberty of thought 
and action, and that progress is the 
process of getting from one point to 
another without reference to the 
direction or the consequences of the 
movement. 

"It is very obvious. Gentlemen, that 



consumers to producers is too 
large, and tfie energies and talents 
of too many people are engaged in 
the processes of distribution. When 
you add to the superfluous number 
of the distributors of the products 
of the producers the countless host 
of those whose chief activities are 
to reform, regulate, inspect, de- 
nounce, tax, plunder, and otherwise 
live upon those who are trying to 
produce something, it will not be 
difficult to discover the principal 
factor in the continuing high cost of 
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living. To stimulate production 
and strip distribution of its super- 
fluities will require reliance quite as 
much upon moral influences as upon 
physical and mechanical forces. The 
desire to do a thing is even more 
essential to its doing than is ability 
to do it. 

"But we have in America, Gentle- 
men, all of the materials and brains 
necessary to the restoration of a 
wholesoijie condition throughout the 
country, and a large amount to spare 
to other more unfortunate peoples. 
And in spite of the innumerable 
obstacles ahead of us at the beginning 
of our march towards stable condi- 
tions, and of the many yet unsur- 
moimted, I am one of those who 
believe that we have made all of the 
progress that we could have reason- 
ably expected to make in so short a 
time after the world cataclysm, and 
that we shall continue with probably 
occasional halts to the heights of a 
national and world greatness not 
hitherto known. To be sure, we have 
some lessons yet to learn in sacrifice, 
courage, and faith, and there are 
several major problems yet to solve. 
But there is no job too big for America 
when its substantial citizenship joins 
hands and hearts in attempting it. 

"For the attainment of the ends 
towards which civilization is striving 
through a maze of economic and moral 
processes, it appears to me that the 
hand of obligation rests upon no shoul- 
ders more heavily than upon those of 
the manufacturers of the nation, and 
that to them as to no other class the 
finger of duty points. I say this be- 
cause I heartily believe that no other 
class of citizens has had as ample op- 
portunity for the development of the 
qualities of leadership in all things of a 
constructive character. I think that 
manufacturers in general have a more 
intimate knowledge of the operations 



of economic law, a broader experience- 
in organizing and utilizing the abilities 
of men, and a clearer understanding 
of human relationships than any other 
group in society. The overwhelming 
majority of them were employes be- 
fore they were employers, they have 
felt the sting of want and the lash of 
necessity, and better than anybody on 
earth except the people they employ, 
they know the viewpoint of the wage- 
earner. With all of these superior 
advantages, gentlemen, we cannot 
escape recognition of our superior re- 
sponsibilities and obligations. 

"If the National Association of 
Manufacturers can be >1fae instru- 
ment by which the manufacturers 
of the nation may be made conscious 
of these high obligations, and the 
medium through wMch they can and 
will perform them, it will be serving 
the purpose for which I conceive it 
to have been founded and will be 
one of the most dependable safe- 
guards of America's cherished tradi- 
tions, liberties, and institutions. 
With honest motive, clean methods, 
and a clear vision of what we can and 
should be as a constructive force in 
the nation's life, we shajl move for- 
ward and upward, conquering all 
obstacles that may beset our padi. I 
should like as- a concluding suggestion 
to have you think of our association in 
the spirit and terms of the poet's senti- 
ment embraced in these lines : 

" 'Build thee more stately mansions, 

O my soul, 
'As the swift seasons roll. 
'Leave thy low-vaulted past, 
'Let each new temple, nobler than the 

last 
'Shut thee from Heaven with a dome 

more vast 
'Till thou at length art free, 
'Leaving thy outgrown shell by life's 

unresting sea.' " 



Business Revival Session 



A. Cressy Morrison, Chairman of 
the Advisory Committee of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, presided at the opening of the 
business revival session Tuesday 
afternoon, May 9, introducing the first 
speaker, J. R. Howard, President of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Chicago. Mr. Howard, whose 
subject was "The Farmer and Indus- 
try," at the outset declared that, as a 
business man engaged in the biggest 
business in America, the farmer is 
more interested in business revival 
than any one else. "Like the manu- 
facturer," he said, "the farmer must 
find a market for his product, and he 
is now vigorously demanding the right 



and privilege through his cooperative 
organizations to market his product 
to the ultimate processor or con- 
sumer." 

Mr. Howard sketched the, things 
the farmer and the manufacturer have 
in common in the conduct of their 
businesses, which included problems 
concerning labor, marketing, financ- 
ing, wastage and efficiency. The 
principal among the points of differ- 
ence between the urban and the rural 
"factories," he said, is the ability to 
control production, which is denied to 
the farmer because he is not suffi- 
ciently provisioned to meet the up-keep 
of an idle twelve months. Full pros- 
perity, he said, will not come again 



until a normal relativity in prices is 
re-established, and this relativity is 
only possible through normal produc- 
tion and efficient and economical 
distribution. 

"Work, more work and still more 
work." Mr. Howard declared were 
the three things most needed in this 
country at this time. 

President Edgerton took the chair 
at the close of Mr. Howard's address, 
and introduced the next speaker, R. 
C. Marshall, Jr., General Manager of 
the Associated General Contractors of ^ 
America, who spoke on "The Greatest^ 
Revival in the Construction Industry." 
Contrary to popular opinion, he said, 
the gross volume of contracts let in 
1921 was ninety per cent of that let 
in 1919, although the promised boom 
in the industry did not begin until last 
December. 

That month and every month since 
then except January, he stated, had 
been a banner month for that particu- 
lar month and there was no indication 
that the record would not continue for 
the next three or four months. In 
fact, the volume of contracts awarded 
in April he said, was the greatest in 
the history of the country. Mr. Mar- 
shall warned that the two important 
factors that might intervene to halt 
the forward march of construction 
were the coal strike and the car short- 
age. As yet there has been no pinch 
felt from the strike, but he feared if 
it lasted another ninety days it would 
bring distress to the industry. 

"The Outlook for Coal" was stated 
by J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of 
the National Coal Association, Wash- 
ington. Mr. Morrow explained at 
the outset that he spoke only for the 
bituminous industry, which, he de- 
clared, had an annual production about 
five times greater than that of anthra- 
cite. The United States, he asserted, 
has had and still has the cheapest coal 
of any of the great manufacturing ^< 
nations. The coal industry was highly ^ 
competitive, he said, and it was im- 
possible for bituminous producers to 
restrict production or to fix and main- 
tain prices ; neither is it a seasonal in- 
dustry, save in so far as household 
consumption is concerned. In fact, he 
stated, it is the steadiest of all the 
great industries of the United States. 

After stating tlie issues in the pres- 
ent strike — ^the way in which negotia- 
tions are to be carried on, the wage 
scale, the check-off and hours of labor 
— and explaining the contentions of 
the men and of their employers, Mr. 
Morrow said that after six weeks of 
the strike there are still nearly 50,000,- 
000 tons of bituminous coal in storage 
which the nation can draw on as a 
reserve. Production is increasing, he 
said, and is now about 4,000,000 tons 
a week. Against any feeling of alarm 
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as to the consequences of a prolong- 
ation of the strike, he opposed the 
assurance that an increase in demand 
for coal will have the effect of start- 
ing up many mines that have been shut 
down and are idle simply and solely 
for the lack of orders. 

W. Averell Harriman, president of 
the United American Lines, New 
York, in his address on "The Future 
of Our Shipping Industry," said, in 
part: 

"In my opinion we are never going 
to have an American merchant marine 
J unless the United States Shipping 
- Board analyzes its fleet, defines what 
part of the fleet is necessary within 
maximiun and minimum limits, to de- 
velop our commercial trade, and sets 
the balance aside to be sold as 
promptly as possible to foreign buyers 
or to be scrapped. It is an essential 
part of our program that new ships 
should be built and under the loan 
fund plan, if it is extended and prop- 
erly handled, a sensible method is pro- 
vided to make up the difference be- 
tween the construction of ships in this 
country and abroad. 

"The ships that you are primarily 
interested in are the cargo liner type 
of ships, which is of sufficient speed 
to give the services that .are required, 
of sufficient size and having the proper 
equipment and especially built in most 
cases for every trade. We don't want 
a merchant marine unless it is to be 
the most efficient. In order to do that 
there must be the greatest cooperation 
between the shipper and the shipping 
com|>anies. 

"The final important factor is agen- 
cies abroad, and in this respect the 
American merchant and exporter can 
cooperate to the greatest extent with 
shipping. I look upon shipping purely 
as an adjunct to our export and im- 
port trade. It is essential for the 
success of our shipping business that 
^ Americans should be on the other end 
*j of the line. It is of great help to the 
exporter in carrying the overhead ex- 
pense of such an organization, if he 
can be the agent and obtain the usual 
commissions from a steamship com- 
pany. It is a business that the 
merchant must carry on, but it is a 
business in which the shipping com- 
panies can cooperate through the 
assignment to them of their agency. 
In that way the double purpose of 
your export trade and the needs of 
American shipping can be solved." 

"Cooperation** was stressed as the 
paramount requisite in the address by 
Senator Walter E. Edge, of New Jer- 
sey, on "The Duty of Government to 
Business." Senator Edge's address 
was, in part, as follows: 

"My conception of the duty of gov- 
ernment to business, is that the power 
of government — and its power is 



really unlimited, excepting by the 
Constitution — and that the duty of 
government to business should be a 
recognition that government can co- 
operate with business in so many ways, 
that it is ahnost impossible in a short 
time to even attempt to discuss them. 
Congress has demonstrated its willing- 
ness in its desire to bring the agri- 
cultural group up to a standard which 
from their viewpoint will tend to en- 
courage them in feeling that they 
are moving side by side in progress- 
ive advancement with those engaged 
in industry; and in that connection 
they have passed legislation which 
removes agricultural associations from 
the operation and control of the 
Sherman Act. 

"The business men as far as my 
contact with them is concerned, have 
not asked for that consideration. I 
believe they are entirely satisfied under 
present conditions if the government 
will tell them just where they are at, 
in plain English. They are perfectly 
ready to be controlled by the Sherman 
Act and the Anti-Trust laws, if they 
can have some intimation through 
some properly delegated governmental 
tribunal as to what they can and can- 
not do representing their various 
groups of industries. 

"We have reached a stage in this 
country where business cannot go on 
without restraint. You must accept 
to-day one of two things: continued 
investigation and court inquiry with 
its attendant' litigation and expense 
and troubles, or a certain amount of 
governmental supervision. I won't 
say supervision, I hope cooperation. 

"If the business men of this coun- 
try want to help to Jift themselves out 
of this position where they are afraid 
almost to move, then they must come 
to Washington and help those men — 
the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Attorney-General, and those members 
of Congress who believe that the gov- 
ernment should give you that infor- 
mation and that help." 

Mr. Edgerton at the close of Sena- 



tor Edge's address announced the 
result of the questionnaire sent out to 
members of the National Association 
of Manufacturers relative to present 
business and employment conditions 
and the outlook for the fall. 

The impression prevalent, not only 
among workmen but also among those 
who assume to direct them, that the 
dividends of a corporation are greatly 
in excess of its disbursements to labor 
and its other expenses of operation, 
was discussed by CM. Ripley, of the 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, in the intrxxiuctory part of his 
address on "Interpreting the Corpora- 
tion to the Worker." 

Mr. Ripley described an educational 
lecture prepared at the suggestion of 
various General Electric executives, to 
show in pictorial form and in simple 
language the inner workings of the 
company. The lecture shows that the 
materials needed for building the com- 
pany's product come from the four 
quarters of the world. The sales 
organization of 6,000 employes is de- 
scribed, together with the fifty or more 
sales offices in the United States and 
some of the problems of the sales de- 
partment are discussed and illustrated. 

"The corporate organization of the 
company is described and illustrated 
by a chart showing relation of stock- 
holders, board of directors, executive 
committee, general officers, advisory 
committee, manufacturing committee, 
etc.," he continued. "The distribution 
of each dollar of the company's income 
was graphically illustrated, by piles of 
pennies. These facts give the employe 
an understanding of the relationship 
between sales billed, payrojl, cash divi- 
dends, and stock dividends." 

Prior to the Tuesday afternoon ses- 
sion, Mr. Edgerton and the Board of 
Directors were the guests of Vice- 
Admiral J. D. McDonald at luncheon 
aboard the battleship Wyoming, in 
New York Navy Yard, where they 
were greeted by Admiral R. E. Coontz, 
chief of operations, who had come to 
New York to deliver an address at the 
annual banquet of the Association. 



The Annual Banquet 



The banquet was held in the grand 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Tuesday evening, and a brilliant 
assembly of army and navy officers, 
delegates and their guests, among 
whom there were many ladies, were at 
the tables. Mr. Edgerton opened the 
speech making in happy vein, and 
after proposing a toast to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, he read a 
letter from Mr. Harding, regretting 
his inability to be present and extol- 
ling the work of the Association. 



James A. Emery, general counsel 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, as toastmaster then intro- 
duced Admiral Coontz, prefacing his 
presentation of the speaker of the 
evening with a brief but eloquent 
tribute to the services of the Navy, 
declaring that "it is the proudest 
memory of an American that it (the 
Government) has always operated a 
successful Navy." 

Addressing himself to the subject, 
"Why the United States Must Have 
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an Adequate Navy," Admiral Coontz, 
said: 

"The property value of the Navy, 
that is, the value of the ships, shore 
stations, and supplies amounts to over 
$3,000,000,000. It seems hardly neces- 
sary to state that we must appropri- 
ate enough money to maintain and to 
operate the Navy efficiently. We 
should have a Navy of sufficient 
strength to support our policies and 
our commerce, and to guard our conti- 
nental and overseas possessions. Our 
foreign policies are as strong as our 
fleet and no stronger. 

"Our people have always been in- 
clined at the end of each war to 
*wreck the Navy/ At the conclu- 
sion of the war of the Revolution 
we 'wrecked the Navy* and disposed 
of every single ship. Shortly after 
we became an independent country 
and had wrecked our Navy, the 
pirates of the Barbary Coast seized 
the wheat we had been shipping into 
the Mediterranean markets. Con- 
gress, to protect our trade, was, 
therefore, forced to make an appro- 
priation to build fighting ships. So 
when the farmer in the great West 
asks why he should be taxed to build 
battleships, you can tell him that wt 
built our first man-of-war in 1794 in 
order that his vdieat could safely be 
delivered to foreign markets. 

"The Navy has done important 
work in the interests of our foreign 
commerce by opening ports to trade. 
As soon as our men-of-war had de- 
feated the pirates of Algiers, Morocco, 
Tripoli and Tunis, the fleet proceeded 
to Turkish waters. Smyrna was the 
only open Turkish port at this time. 
The Navy commander of our squad- 
ron negotiated with the Turks for 
some years, but finally succeeded in 
opening the ports of Turkey to our 
trade. The Navy also opened the 
ports of China to American commerce 
in 1842. 

"The Navy Department has divided 
the^ whole world into areas and has 
assigned an Admiral with a squadron 
of ships to protect American lives, 
property and commerce in each area. 
It costs the Navy some $3,000,000 a 
year to guard our interests in the 
Asiatic. Our exports to China in IQ20 
were valued at $145,000,000. The 
Navy maintains a force of destroyers 
in Europe ior the purpose of guarding 
our interests in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and in the Black Sea. The 
Greeks and the Turks are at war and 
our interests are therefore in need of 
protection. We have lai^e tobacco 
interests in the port of Samsun, on 
the Black Sea. In fact, eighty per cent 
of the Turkish tobacco exported from 
Samsun is shipped to the United 
States. The value of this tobacco 
amounts to $15,000,000 annually. 

"Americans have large oil interests 



in Rotunania and these, are protected 
by our naval forces. It costs the Navy 
annually some $4,000,000 to maintain 
our forces in European waters. This 
is mentioned merely to show how the 
navy money is spent in time of peace 
and how it benefits your commerce 
and therefore your prosperity. 

"Naval forces are maintained 
throughout the Caribbean iSea for the 
purpose of keeping down revolutions, 
protecting life, and protecting our 
commerce. Our fruit trade through- 
out the West Indies is enormous. In 
192 1 we imported fruit valued at 
nearly $50,000,000 and a great deal of 
this came from coimtries Ordering the 
Caribbean. Our wheat exports have 
increased so that at present wheat val- 
ued at more than three-quarters of a 
billion dollars is exported annua,lly. It 
is only the ships of the Navy that keep 
the doors open to foreign markets. 

"The men on our plantations in the 
South are equally interested in for- 
eign markets, as our exports of raw 
cotton amount to over $600,000,000 
annually. Our manufacturers are 
equally interested in maintaining the 
open door the world over, as our fac- 
tories export machinery products 
valued at over a billion dollars a year. 
In fact, our total exports annually are 
valued at eight billion dollars. If we 
spend $300,000,000 a year on the 
Navy, and thereby maintain an open 
market throughout the world for $8,- 
000,000,000 worth of exports is this 
not a good investment? Money spent 
on the Navy serves the dual purpose 
of insurance in time of peace and a 
fighting force in time of war. 

"There are many who think that 
our power as a great nation rests on 
the strength of our fighting ships. 
Such is not the case. *Sea Power' is 
the basis of our real strength. By 
*Sea Power,' we mean a combination 
of all means by which we can gain 
and keep control of the sea. The first 
great element of sea power is the 
fighting ship, the second is the mer- 
chant ship and the third element is 
the base. A seaport well equipped 
with drydocks, repair facilities and 
food supplies is a commercial base. 
Such a base, if protected in a military 
way, becomes also a naval base. 
Fleets cannot operate unless they are 
attended by a large number of aux- 
iliaries. It is vital for us to develop 
our merchant marine and to develop 
our bases if we wish to be a real sea 
power, and to be one of the first 
powers of the world. 

"Many think that if we grant a 
subsidy to our merchant marine, we 
are giving money needlessly to our 
shipowners. If we export products 
valued at some $8,000,000,000 annu- 
ally, and ship this great quantity of 
material in foreign bottoms, we are 
obviously paying thousands of dol- 



lars in freight charges to foreign 
shipowners. This money then goes to 
foreign shipbuilders, foreign ship- 
yard workers, and to foreigners in 
all walks of life. Other great 
powers have found it necessary to 
subsidize their merchant marine in 
order to build up a merchant fleet. 
Why do we not iM:t)fit by then: exam- 
ple and subsidize our merchant 
men in order that we may spend 
millions of dollars annually in our 
own shipyards and in our own fac- 
tories? 

"It is quite appropriate in discuss- ^ 
ing the fleet to discuss the number of 9 
men needed to man this fleet The 
Navy does not contemplate keeping 
all our ships in commission in time of 
peace, as this would require over 120,- 
000 men. After an exhaustive study 
of the question the Navy Department 
decided it would ask for 96,000 enlist- 
ed men and apprentices. Congress 
will probably vote the funds to pro- 
vide for a Navy of 86,000 men. The 
Navy Department will use every en- 
deavor to make this number of men 
eflFective. There will be under this 
apportionment no destroyers and no 
submarines in reserve; they will be 
put out of commission. 

"There seems to be a general im- 
pression that the Treaty Navy con- 
sists of 18 battleships with little else. 
As a matter of fact, the Treaty Navy 
consists of 18 battleships, and five 
plane carriers, and all the cruisers, de- 
stroyers, submarines, mining ships 
and auxiliaries we choose to build. 
While it is true that with 67,000 men 
we could man 18 battleships, with this 
number of men we could not efficient- 
ly man the other types of ships 
necessary to make up a balanced fleet. 
The Navy is unanimous that we must 
have all types of ships in commission 
in time of peace, and the Navy is in 
accord that we should not go below the 
nimiber of men for safety and emer- 
gency. ^^ 

"It is a popular fallacy to think that ^ 
a holiday in battleship building will 
bring a great reduction of taxes. The 
people do not appreciate that the cost 
of government involves four great 
budgets, and not merely the budget 
passed by Congress. They are: tfie 
National budget, the state budgets, 
the county budgets and the city budg- 
ets. The Federal budget comprises 
hardly one-third of the total cost of 
government. Here in New York City 
the people must raise some $400,000,- 
000 annually to meet the state, county 
and city budgets. This means that 
the per capita cost of state, county 
and city government in New York 
City is about $72. The cost for the 
whole Navy, if Congress appropriates 
$300,000,000 for it, will be less than 
$3 per capita. If therefore the whole 
Naval appropriations were eliminated. 
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the per capita cost in government in 
New York City would be little re- 
duced. 

"A slight study of history is suffic- 
ient to show that disarmament will 
not prevent war. At the end of our 
Revolution we put total naval dis- 
armament into effect, and almost 
immediately had to start building 
men-of-war in order to get our pro- 
ducts to a foreign market ,What 
would happen, as a matter of fact, 
if all powers in the world sunk every 
N fighting ship in existence? Upon the 
-^declaration of war, our merchant 
ships would become men-of-war. It 
would merely be necessary to put 
guns on our merchant ships and the 
big ocean liners would be converted 
into battleships and the fast yachts 
into cruisers and destroyers. 

''Many of the pacifists seem to 
think that military forces are only 
bent on destruction. As a matter of 
fact they are really constructive. 
Wherever they go, they better local 
conditions, establish schools and 
improve public health. .Panama at 
one time before we went there was 
a fever infested place where human 
beings died like flies. It can truly 
be said that our armed forces have 
saved more lives than they have 
taken.'' 

J. Stanley Webster, Representative 
in Congress from Washington, for- 
meriy Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Wash- 
ington, in his address, "Better Busi- 
ness and Better Americans," spoke 
of oppressive tendencies in Govern- 
ment, particularly as exemplified in 
inequitable taxation. 

The paramount duty of Govern- 
ment he stated to be the protection 
of persons and property, and the 



right to do business antedated Gov- 
ernment and in no sense was derived 
from it. The only room for legiti- 
mate Government, he said, so far as 
business is concerned, was to insure 
equality of business opportimity and 
to safeguard the public or mass inter- 
ests against monopolistic abuses by 
business. The great and multifarious 
changes wrought in life and habits by 
the development of civilization, he 
asserted have necessitated a more 
active and more detailed intervention 
by Government in the supervision 
and regulation of business, but pure 
and gratuituous intermeddling by gov- 
ernment in private enterprise is 
tyranny of the most hateful and hurt- 
ful kind. 

He deplored a tendency on the part 
of government at the present time to 
indulge over-much in the intermed- 
dling in private enterprise, and said 
that business was entitled to know 
what is expected of it by Government, 
and that without unnecessary delay. 
He characterized the present taxing 
sytem as a departure from the old 
system of grading taxes by the ability 
to pay and substituting for it a system 
of placing the entire burden of gov- 
ernment on the shoujders of the so- 
called rich, a system as economically 
unsound as it is dishooest. 

He warned that if the nation is to 
maintain its industrial supremacy in 
the world it must abandon the folly 
of forcing capital into idleness and 
non-production by harsh and unjust 
taxation. 

Just before the diners left the ball- 
room Captain C. T. Vogelgesang, 
commandant of the Third Naval Dis- 
trict, cordially invited them to visit 
the Navy Yard in Brooklyn, assuring 
them of a warm welcome from the 
officers stationed there. 



The Trade Associations 



Wednesday morning session was a 
trade association round table at which 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, presided. Introduced by Mr. 
Edgerton, Secretary Hoover m his 
address made acknowledgment of the 
cooperation his department has had 
from the National Association of 
Manufacturers. To remove the un- 
certainties regarding the legal extent 
of trade association activities. Mr. 
Hoover suggested the enactment of a 
minor extension of the Clayton Act to 
permit trade associations to file a plan 
of operations with some government 
authority and obtain official sanction 
for their work. 

Filing of the plan of operations by 
any association would be made op- 
tional, he explained, but those who 
failed to avail themselves of the ar- 



rangement would be liable to prosecu- 
tion if their activities should conflict 
with the various trade regulatory acts. 
The Secretary spoke in praise of "the 
legitimate and advantageous trade 
associations", which, he said, "per- 
form some thirty-odd different func- 
tions in the interest of their members 
and the public at large," only a minor- 
ity undertaking activities that have 
been called into question. The four 
important differences possessed by 
trade associations as distinguished 
from capital consolidations he stated 
to be: 

"(1) Their objectives are simply 
to lessen production and distribution 
costs or losses, to increase consump- 
tion of their special eommodities, to 
facilitate even and steady supply, to 
protect their rights in relation to 



other economic groups. 

"(2) The above purposes are open 
to the c<Hnmon interest of a ^^ole 
trade, not a fraction of it 

"(3) The purpose of these asso- 
ciations do not include control of 
price or profits^ production or distri- 
bution. 

"(4) These associations may be 
dissolved instantly without any dis- 
turbance of capital or production/' 

Mr. Hoover was followed by 
Alfred L. Reeves, president of the 
Trade Association Executives of New 
York, who spoke on "The Education- 
al Value of Trade Associations". Mr. 
Reeves defended most trade organi- 
zation activities, and enumerated 
many of their benefits, dwelling at 
length on the work of standardiza- 
tion. Legitimate trade associations, 
he asserted, do not want exemption 
from the terms of the Sherman Act, 
and he stated it as his belief that 
further legislation will not help in the 
development of trade associations. 

"I doubt if we will get very far," 
he said, **by asking a governmental 
body how far we can go in our 
actions, as their opinions will too 
often be too conservative. What we 
need is full prosecution of the present 
laws rather than new ones. If this 
were done Mr. Hoover's 'twilight 
zone cases' would soon be cleared up. 
The business man wiU know what is 
right and wrong in his own mind." 

In the discussion of Mr. Reeves's 
paper, C. B. Heineman, of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, 
Chicago, said he believed trade asso- 
ciation work should constitute, first, 
education of members, and, second, 
education of the public. No price or 
curtailment of production tajks is per- 
mitted in his association, he declared. 

Morris L. Ernst, counsel of the 
Jewelers' Board of Trade, New York, 
discussing the "Value of Trade Asso- 
ciations to Administrative Agencies 
of the Government", made a plea for 
a governmental survey of trade asso- 
ciation activities in representative in- 
dustries, and for a "model associa- 
tion" plan worked out by government 
experts as the result of such an 
investigation. There were in the 
United States 25,000 associations, he 
said, many of which were duplicating 
the work of others and few of which 
were so co-ordinated with ojther 
trade bodies as to render a maximum 
of service. He urged the necessity of 
better organization. Price regulation 
by trade associations, "so long as the 
public has a finger in it", was favored 
by Mr. Ernst, who said he was for 
licensing trade associations because 
he believed it a first step to price 
fixing and the scientific curtailment 
of production. 

Henry C. Walker, of the Walker- 
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Longfellow G>., Boston^ discussing 
Mr. Ernst's address, emphasized the 
need of publicity and education of the 
public as to what the trade associa- 
tions are trying to do. Americjan 
business, he declared, needs to "sell 
itself" to the public and the only 
method open to it to combat disruptive 
propaganda is that of publicity of its 
aims and purposes. 

C. S. Lee, of the Asphalt Associa- 
tion, New York, in the absence of H. 
B. Thompson, counsel of the Propriet- 
ary Association, Washington, who 
was to have spoken on the "Relation 
of Trade Associations to State and 
Federal Legislative Bodies", led the 
discussion of this phase. Trade asso- 
ciations, he believed, had suffered as 
much from the meddling of profes- 
sional lobbyists and political dema- 
gogues in Congress as they have from 
the policies of that small per centage 
of their number who have run afoul 
of the government. The vast major- 
ity of the associations, he said, were 
organized strictly in compliance with 
the law and conducted themselves 
within the law. Largely through 
their instrumentality business had 
come more fully to a realization that 
a favorable public sentiment renders 
its relations with legislative bodies 
easier, and now business was inclined 
to take the public into its confidence, 
the government was encou»raging a 
better understanding of business prob- 
lems and there were better relations 
all around. 

Edward H. Binns spoke of the con- 
fusion and misinterpretation of the 
Sherman Law and asserted that 
nothing in the law provided for the 
illegality of the restraint of free com- 
petition. He added that there is not 
a national statute in existence that 
prevents any organization from en- 
gaging in the restraint of competition. 

C. R. Stevenson, of the Stevenson 
Corporation, New York, in his ad- 
dress on the "Value of Trade Associa^ 
tions to Management and Employes," 
defended some of the "open price" 
work of trade associations and in- 
timated that an important part of the 
work of these associations was to 
^rather figures that will provide intel- 
ligent competition. If properly oper- 
ated, trade associations, he said, could 
be of great value to the public, to 
employes and to management. 
Through ignorance of production 
costs and unfair competition business 
was injured, he argued, and conse- 
quently management did not get its 
profits, and labor lost in lower wages 
and poor working conditions. These 
fundamental defects, he said, could 
be remedied by trade associations. 
The benefit to the public, he indicated, 
came through the lower prices brought 
about by the better management re- 



sulting from trade association im- 
provements. 

J. D. Ramsey, president of the Elk 
Fire Brick Co., St. Mary's, Pa., led 
the discussion on the development of 
policies, (a) by Board of Directors 
or executive officers, (b) by referen- 
dum to members, (c) by convention 
action. The greatest advantage of the 
first plan, he said, was that it generally 
permitted prompt action in an emer- 
gency involving the association of a 
large number of its members. Its 
principal disadvantage was that it did 
not always reflect the mind of a 
majority of the members. The refer- 
endum method had the advantage, he 
believed, of being the most economic 
and of bringing to the surface some 
valuable opinions, but it was difficult 
of execution because of the engross- 
ment of a large majority of the mem- 
bership, who would not take time to 
read long explanatory bulletins. The 
convention method had to recommend 
it the fact that policies so formed 
usually followed free and full dis- 
cussion. The disadvantage, he 
summed up in the adage "large bodies 
move slowly." 

A. F. Allison, secretary of the In- 
ternational Association of Garment 
Manufacturers, in discussing Mr. 
Stevenson's address took issue with 
him. declaring that the "greatest evil 
from which all business suffers is not 
unfair and excessive competition, but 
the causes back of that condition, 
which were lack of business morals, 
lack of intelligence, lack of training. 



consistent study and hard work." To 
supply these deficiencies, he concluded, 
was the task of the trade association. 

Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis 
was the only speaker at the Wednes- 
day afternoon session. The Secretary 
outlined a plan whereby he hoped to 
bring about permanent settlement of 
industrial strikes, the essential feature 
of which is the addition to the division 
of Federal conciliators of a group of 
specially trained men, each of whom 
will know one major industry from 
the inside out. He would have each ^ 
such expert devote his time to clear- ^p 
ing disputes and strikes from the path 
of its development. In case the issues 
in dispute in any one industry are so 
involved as to be beyond the power of 
its particular mediator, he suggested 
a board of arbitration to include all 
the other specialists. 

Secretary Davis made a plea for 
the maintenance of the "saving and 
earning wage," which he said the 
wiser kind of American employer had 
been paying for years. He urged that 
industry curb excessive wage reduc- 
tions, which he regarded as dangerous 
to prosperity in that they impaired 
the purchasing power of the great 
body of consumers. He suggested 
that further deportations of radicals 
already here might take place if the 
Shortridge-Johnson bill, now before 
Congress, is passed, and he reiterated 
his pleas for a selective immigration 
and declared for legislation that would 
make the deportation of radicals an 
easier matter. 



The Election of Officers 



At the annual electioh which fol- 
lowed this discussion, Mr. Edgerton, 
the president, Henry Abbott, the 
treasurer, and George S. Boudinot, 
the secretary, w^re re-elected. 

The following vice-presidents were 
elected for: California, Constant 
Meese, San Francisco; Connecticut, 
Charles L. Taylor, Hartford; Illinois, 
E. B. Leigh, Chicago; Indiana, J. L. 
Kimbrough, Muncie; Massachusetts, 
Frederick H. Pa3me, Greenfield; 
Michigan, John Trix, Detroit; New 
Jersey, Enos Paulin, Bridgeton; New 
York, Augustine Davis; Ohio, Jos. 
H. Frantz, Columbus; Pennsylvania, 
Hays H. Clemens; Rhode Island, 
George H. Wilson, Providence; Wis- 
consin, A. J. Lindeman, Milwaukee. 

The directors-at-large elected 
were : William H. Barr, Buffalo^ N. 
Y. ; R. W. Nelson, Jersey City, N. J. ; 
Geo. L. Markland, Jr., Philadelphia ; 
Clarence E. Whitney, Hartford, 
Conn.; A. H. Mullikcn, Chicago; 
William P. White, LoweU, Mass.; 
and Howard Heinz, Pittsburgh. 
President Edgerton and Treasurer 



Abbott, and Ex-Presidents Kirby 
and Mason are ex-<^cio members 
of the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Edgerton then announced the 
appointment of Earl Constantine, exec- 
utive secretary of the National Indus- 
trial Council, as assistant to the presi- 
dent, with offices in the association 
headquarters. Mr. Constantine will 
have direct and active charge of the 
offices, carrying on the executive poli- 
cies of the association in the absence 
of the president and making decisions 
in cases ordinarily referred to the presi- 
dent. The president will thus be en- 
abled to direct the affairs of the asso- 
ciation in its larger aspects, from his 
own offices in Nashville, Tenn., and 
spend the major part of his time taking 
up the industrial problems with the 
leaders personally in every section of 
the country. 

Mr. Constantine was appointed 

national field secretary of the National 

Industrial Council in 19 16. When the 

war started he enlisted in the Army 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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Chicago's War On Labor Crime 

Saturnalia of murder, arson and bombings of innocent persons 
results in swift action by an outraged community and the 
organization of the citizensfor a finish fight for law and order 



8ympo9ium written eapeciaUy for American Indcstbies 

By EDWARD £. GORE 
F. W. ARMSTRONG 
HENRY B. CHABIBERLIN 



OUT of a saturnalia of murder, arson, bombings, shoot- 
ings, sluggings and the threats and terrorism of a 
labor union tyranny bom of its open and unashamed 
repudiation of good faith, Chicago, outraged and humiliated, 
has been aroused to a point of just rage where she is deter- 
mined that the intolerable situation must be ended now and 
finally. 

After months of more or less furtive violence, of intimi- 
dation and blackmail of workers and employers alike, of 
bribery and corruption on so stupendous a scale as to 
assure immunity, the operations of the labor oligarchy grew 
in boldness to the point where death, fire and destruction 
were invoked by them in their fight. For a week or so 
early in May they held carnival and had the second great- 
est city in the union in a thrall of fear. Then they over- 
reached themselves, bringing about a great wave of popular 
resentment that put a period to their orgy of crime. 

It was the murder of two policemen, the dangerous 
wounding of a third and the bombing of three buildings 
within a few hours on one night that awakened the con- 
science of the city, aroused its people to their great danger 
and set at the heels of the criniinals the forces of law and 
order and the vengeance of an outraged community. The 
bloodshed that marked the climax of the organized thug- 
gery, following the repudiation by labor of the Landis 
award was accepted by the Qiief of Police of Chicago as 
a declaration of war by the men who had obtained control 



of the city's labor unions, 
decisive. 



His response was swift and 



Within a few days of the murders of the policemen about 
200 labor leaders had been rounded up in the city and 
arrested. Eight were indicted for the murders. The police 
were ordered to stamp out bombing, arson and thuggery 
summarily by shooting to kill. The underworld was 
combed for the hired gunmen, thugs and assassins of the 
labor conspirators ; confessions were obtained showing the 
extent of the plottings against the city's peace and order, 
and the conscience of Chicago was aroused as it has not been 
in many years. 

The Chief of Police has declared that this is a war to the 
finish. His declaration has been endorsed and applauded 
by all of the organized forces of law and order. His activ- 
ities have been met by threats of death mailed to him and 
to the warden of the county jail and by the ultimattmi that 
if the labor leaders held were not released the city would 
be given over to destruction by fire. But not even these 
threats have served to deter the chief in his determination. 

The culminating murders, shootings and bombings 
occurred on the night of May 9. The wholesale arrests 
followed the next day, and within a few hours eight indict- 
ments were returned, among them being those of the presi- 
dent of the Building Trades Council, and the heads of the 
Gas Workers' Union and the Theatrical Janitors' Union. 



Fights For Graft-Free Building 



By EDWARD E. GORE 



TERRORIST bombs and the mur- 
der of two policemen who inter- 
rupted a dynamite squad in ac- 
tion cannot halt the record breaking 
building boom which has been brought 
on in Chicago through the efforts of 
the Citizens' Committee to Enforce the 
Landis Award. ^ 

The story' of the fight for graft-free 
building dates back to a year ago when 
Federal Judge Kenesaw M. Landis — 
• now retired from the bench — ^was ap- 
pointed as arbitrator of a building 
trades lockout which had been in prog- 
ress for over a month. The judge had 
his suspicions as to what was the mat- 
ter with the Chicago building industry ; 
the investigations of the Dailey com- 
mission had spread broadcast the tales 
of witnesses who paid hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in tribute to the 
"invisible government" of the city to 



Edward E. Gor« 



allow the construction of buildings un- 
hampered by strikes. He had heard 
stories of the make-work rules and re- 
strictions upon the use of labor-saving 
devices and materials which were incor- 
porated in some of the sets of union 
working rules and he proceeded to ver- 
ify them. 

Then out of a clear sky the judge 
announced that by virtue of a clause 
in the arbitration agreement, he would 
revise the working rules as well as the 
disputed wage scales. He made his 
award on September 7, 1921. 

There was a howl of protest, mainly 
from union business agents who saw 
their chief weapons for extortion and 
graft slipping away from them. Run- 
away strikes were frequent. At one 
time, it seemed as if the Award were 
doomed to failure because of the re- 
fusal of the members of the Chicago 
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building trades council to abide by their 
pledged word. 

Then it was that the Citizen's Com- 
mittee to Enforce the Landis Award 
was formed at the request of the As- 
sociated Builders and the Building 
Construction Employers Association — 
the two big contractors' associations of 
Chicago. 

Thomas E. Donnelley was chosen 
president. I'he membership of the 
committee included nearly 200 of Chi- 
cago's leading citizens. Its policy might 
be expressed briefly as: 

Support the building trades unions 
which live up to their Landis Award 
contracts 100 per cent. 

Place the unions which refuse to 
abandon their vicious practices and 
come under the Landis award, and the 
unions which break their Landis award 
contracts on an open shop basis and 
bring in workers to replace the insur- 
gents. 

That the committee has been suc- 
cessful is shown by a brief survey of its 
accomplishments. 

Twelve unions have been placed 
in the open shop category for var- 
ious sins of omission and commis- 
sion. Over ten thousand Landis 



award open shop workers have been 
hired by the committee's employ- 
ment bureau in these trades. 

Strikes have been reduced to a 
minimum, and are now confined to 
the contractors who have cast their 
support with the "outlaw" twelve. 
Wherever a strike has occurred, the 
committee's employment bureau on 
request has furnished men to re- 
place the strikers. 

Guards have been furnished where 
there seemed to be danger for the 
Landis award workers. Every Lan- 
dis Award construction job is pro- 
tected by riot insurance. 

Seeing that they were fighting a los- 
ing battle, the ^'outlaw" element in the 
Building Trades Council resorted to 
slugging and then to bombs in an at- 
tempt to halt the effective enforcement 
of the Landis award. It was the inter- 
ruption of a bombing squad which 
caused the slaying: of Acting Lieuten- 
ant Lyons of the West Park Board and 
Patrolman Clarke while performing 
the duty of keeping the public peace. 

The double murder aroused Chicago 
as nothing else has to a deep determi- 
nation to get rid of the men who were 
responsible for such tactics. The 



President of the Chicago Building 
Trades Coimcil and two backers, one 
of Dearborn street mail robbery fame 
and another, lately released from an 
eastern penitentiary — have been in- 
dicted for murder. 

A thousand new policemen have 
been asked by the Chicago Crime 
Commission and the Association of 
Commerce to handle the situation 
which they maintain is not a product 
of unionism, but of criminals operat- 
ing in the building trades unions. An 
increase of eight judges in the criminal 
court to take care of the accumulation 
of cases has also been requested. ^ 

Meanwhile, perhaps the best enter- ^ 
ion of the efficiency of the work which 
the Citizens Committee to Enforce the 
Landis Award has been doing is the 
record of building permits. 

In May, 1921, when vicious 
restrictions and the building lockout 
were throttling construction, permits 
for $2,967,750 worth of new build- 
ings were taken out 

For the first seventeen days of 
May, only, in 1922, the total value 
of the building permits was $14,571,- 
800. The building boom is the third 
greatest in the citsr's history. 



Citizens' War A Public Demand 

Written especially for Am eeican Indcbtries 

By F. W. ARMSTRONG 
General Manager, Citizena* Committee to Enforce the Landis Award 



CHICAGO, for the first time in 
many years, has entered upon 
an era of decency in building 
construction. All of the rocks have 
not yet been removed from the road 
back to permanent peace, with freedom 
from graft, extortion and crimes of 
violence; but the job is being done 
thoroughly as it goes along, and it is 
going to be a good job when it is fin- 
ished. 

The Citizens' Committee was organ- 
ized when a group of strong-arm 
crooks, who had slugged and gunned 
their way to control of certain unions, 
refused to abide by the award of 
Judge Landis in an arbitration reques- 
ted by them, with the specific proviso 
that Judge Landis should be the arbi- 
trator, and with an iron-clad written 
agreement, signed by both of Chicago's 
building contractors' organizations and 
by the Buiding Trades Council, bind- 
ing themselves "for themselves and 
their affiliated unions and organiz- 
ations" to accept and abide by the 
award when made. 

On April 30, 1921, the three-year 
contracts between contractors and 
union expired. The wage rates under 
that contract were $1.25 an hour for 



all skilled mechanics and $1.00 for 
common labor. A new contract was 
oflFered to the unions at $1.00 and 70 
cents an hour for skilled and unskilled 
men respectively. This was refused ; a 
lockout followed, and after several 
weeks of negotiation, during which 
time all jobs lay idle, the unions made 
their request that the "entire subject 
matter in all of its phases be referred 
to Judge Landis^ with full power and 
authority to act and decide all ques- 
tions involved." 

It is a violation of no confidence to 
add — for the fact is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge in Chicago — that the 
contractors were loath to accept Judge 
Landis as an arbitrator. He had 
justly earned nation-wide fame as a 
fearless champion of the "under-dog," 
and obviously this reputation was 
regarded hopefully by the workmen 
and doubtfully by their employers. 
However, the public, strong in its con- 
fidence of the ability and fairness of 
the arbitrator selected by the unions, 
and sick and tired of the rotten con- 
ditions which had existed for years in 
Chicago's building industry, made 
short work of the contractors' fears, 
and the arbitration agreement was 
signed June 10, 19I21. 



The arbitrator's first act was to 
order all contractors to reopen their 
jobs and put the men back to work at 
their former pay, $1.25 and $1.00 an 
hour, until he should render a decision. 
This was done, and on September 7 
the decision now nationally famous as 
the Landis Award was handed down. 

The pubUc and the contractors — 
and, for that matter, all honest work* 
men as well — ^builded better than 
they knew; for the Landis Award is 
one of the greatest labor decisions 
of all time. It is far more than a 
mere wage adjustment. The fifteen 
principles wUch it establishes as 
the foundation on which to build 
uniform agreements between work- 
men and employers, strike deep to 
the causes of graft and monopoly 
and pull them out by the roots. 
This wholly unexpected develop* 
ment is the real cause for the rejec- 
tion of the awtard by a gang of 
terrorists who had slugged and 
gunned themselves into control oi 
certain unions in the Building 
Trades Council* and who in a few 
years have made themselves million- 
aires by practices which the Landiff 
Award effectively checkmates. 

There are thirty-two unions in the 
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Chicago Building Trades Council. As 
soon as Judge Landis announced his 
decision, with wage rates varying from 
85c in those so-called "skilled" trades 
which require but little more than in- 
telligent common labor, to $1.25 for 
such highly skilled artisans as stone 
carvers, the unions were in an uproar. 
They had asked for a uniform rate of 
$1.25; they had been offered $1.00. 
Then they asked for arbitration; and 
it was unheard of, in Chicago at least, 
that a labor arbitration should at its 
worst mean anything more than "split- 
ting the difference" between the asked 
and bid prices — and according to all 
precedent the difference should split 
somewhere near labor's demand. This 
decision went to the outrageous lengths 
of considering the actual equities of 
each case. "How long does it take to 
train a man to journeyman skilled in 
this trade? What is the element of 
physical danger? What about inter- 
mittency of employment?" These 
were some of the questions which this 
strangest of arbitrators insisted on 
asking, reflecting the answers in his 
wage scale. 

For a time it seemed that the award 
would be rejected by the Building 
Trades Council as a body; but wiser 
heads prevailed, and finally twenty of 
the thirty-two unions accepted the 
award, the other twelve voting to 
reject it. 

One example of these rejections is 
illuminating. The Sheet Metal Work- 
ers reported to' the contractors that 
while they felt that they had been 
placed at an unfairly low wage their 
members had decided that inasmuch as 
they had asked for the arbitration they 
must in good faith abide by it, and 
that a meeting would be held for rati- 
fication of this decision. But they 
had reckoned without their ''Master's 
Voice.'[ It made no difference that 
the voice came from the county jail. 
The Voice, via messenger, said: 
•Reject the Landis Award." Union 
members who attempted to rise in pro- 
test were promptly confronted with 
sluggers and gunmen who ordered 
them down. These sluggers were 
picked men, there for that specific pur- 
pose, and the protestors understood. 
They sat down. This was not an un- 
usual case, except that the bringing of 
orders from jail lends a spectacular 
touch. The other "business agents," 
were present in person when the vote 
was taken, and identically the same 
persuasive methods were used. These 
statements are literally true. And this 
IS America! 

Building construction could not pro- 
ceed without mechanics in the twelve 
crafts which refused to stand by the 
award— and Chicago absolutely had 



Thomas E. Donnelley 

to have additional housing; had to 
have a lot of it, ^d had to have it 
quickly. The contractors called to- 
gether a group of twelve civic organ- 
izations, placed the facts before them, 
stated that the builders were unable to 
cope with the situation alone, and 
asked what should be done. The 
Citizens' Committee to Enforce the 
Landis Award was the answer. 

This Committee is composed of 179 
of Chicago's biggest and most patriotic 
business men. Contractors, material 
men and others who might be charged 
with selfish interest were carefully 
eliminated from the personnel. The 
Committee was incorporated under 
Illinois law, not for profit. Seven men 
hold the corporate offices and make up 
the executive committee — T. E. Don- 
nelley, a printer; John W. O'Leary 
and Jos. R. Noel, bankers and past 
presidents of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce ; John H. Hardin, a 
manufacturer of optical goods ; James 
A. Patten, of wheat-pit fame ; Charles 
Piez, president of the Link Belt Com- 
pany and former Chairman of the 
Shipping Board; and John T. Pirie. 
of the Carson-Pirie-Scott department 
stores. All served without salary, and 
some — notably Mr. Donnelley and Mr. 
Patten — are giving more time to the 
Citizens' Committee every day than 
they are giving to their own business. 

A very short and simple platform 
was adopted: 

L Employers operating under 



the award will be encouraged and 
protected. 

2. Unions accepting the award in 
spirit and in fact will be supported. 

3. Building material shall be free 
from arbitrary restrictions. 

4. Contractors refusing to work 
under the award deserve no support 

5. Work shall continue, in trades 
rejecting the award, by men willing 
to work, regardless of union affilia- 
tions, the men being protected; and 
those trades will be permanently 
open shop. 

The work of the Committee has been 
strictly confined to that platform. The 
ringleaders in the fight against enforce- 
ment of the award are now under 
indictment for murder, as the result 
of their desperate eflforts to terrorize 
Chicago into submission. During the 
past sixty days there have been eight- 
een bombings of "Landis Award jobs," 
and when on May 9, 1922, these assas- 
sins shot down two policemen and 
wounded a third, the officers being en- 
gaged in protecting threatened prop- 
erty at the time, Chicago was shocked 
into a grim determination to see this 
fight through to a finish. 

Immediately after incorporation of 
the Committee a call was sent out for 
a fund of three million dollars with 
which to finance the fight. Under the 
able direction of Mr. J. A. Patten this 
campaign was handled quickly and suc- 
cessfully. 

In six months Chicago's housing 
shortage has been overcome. During 
April, 1922, 1,400 building permits, 
totaling $23,000,000, were issued— 95 
per cent of these being for housing 
projects. The first half of May indi- 
cates a record even greater than that 
of April, which surpassed anything in 
Chicago's previous history. Rents 
are rapidly receding to normal, and 
speculative builders are frantically 
hunting cover. 

Advertising in every section of the 
United States and operating eighteen 
employment offices, more than 11,500 
building trades mechanics in the twelve 
open-shop trades have been brought 
to Chicago and placed at work on Lan- 
dis Award jobs, where they are work- 
ing peaceably with union men from 
the twenty crafts which adopted the 
arbitrator's decision. Never again 
will it be said, "It can't be done in 
Chicago." It is done. 

Contractors handling between 80 
and 90 per cent of all building con- 
struction in Chicago have signed up 
with the Citizens' Committee, binding 
themselves to go through on the Com- 
mittee's platfonn. 

Every job handled under the 
Landis Award is protected by 
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special guards employed by the 
Committee, and is insured against 
strike losses, sabotage, and damage 
of any kind growing out of this 
fight. Approximately $50,000,000 
of this insurance is now in force. 



The end may not be soon, but the 
end is sure. For years the building 
industry of Chicago has been rotten 
with graft, extortion and crimes of 
violence. Finally the criminals 
responsible for this condition, get- 



ting enough rope, have hanged 
themselves, and Chicago is on its 
way to permanent peace in building 
construction, free from g^rafting 
holdup strikes, free from monopo- 
listic extortion and free from crime. 



Business Will War To A Decent End 



Written e$peoiaUy for American Industries 

By HENRY BARRETT CHAMBERLIN 
Operatiiig Director of the Chicago Crime Commissioii 



RECENTLY two police officers 
were killed, a third seriously 
wounded and dynamite bombs 
were exploded in three buildings in 
Chicago, all within a few hours of 
each other. The bombs were directed 
against buildings in course of con- 
struction under the terms of the 
Landis Award. 

Later the torch was applied to a 
new three-story, seventy-two apart- 
ment building rapidly nearing com- 
pletion, following very closely upon a 
letter to the State's Attorney's office 
in which it was said that the torch 
would succeed the bomb in the war 
which is being conducted in the name 
of union labor upon the citizens of 
Chicago. 

And it is war — real war. Though 
some agitators are making futile effort 
to convince a weary pubjic that it is 
a labor war, the Chicago public now 
understands very well that it is a war 
of organized forces against the law- 
abiding citizens of the city. The men 
responsible for this reign of terror 
are strongly entrenched. They are 
supplied with financial resources 
which bring to their aid able legal 
counsel, whose cleverness obtains for 
their clients tiie protection of every 
intricacy and tedmicality in which 
our laws abound. They obey no law 
except that of force. The campaign 
of sabotage and incendiarism is on. 
Resistance of blackmail and intimida- 
tion is punished by death. Policemen 
are slain. 

Orphaned families and sorrowing 
mothers are left to the care of the 
community. Business men lacking in 
the courage to refuse have been black- 
mailed out of thousands of dollars 
paid to self-styled and self-elected 
laibor leaders for the privilege of 
managing their own affairs. Unwit- 
tingly through a period of years, they 
have been adding their dollars to those 
which honest toilers have been com- 
pelled to withhold from the support 
of their families in order to be granted 
the privilege of working. This money 
has gone into the fund which has hired 
sluggers dynamiters and incendiarists. 
Employer and worker alike have 



raised the war chest This criminal 
control of labor unions, this blackmail 
of citizens is the result of a gradual 
systematic and deliberate boring in 
which has continued for several years. 
Following the recent killings and 
bombings, Charles C. Fitzmorris, 
Chicago's fearless and capable Super- 
intendent of Police, directed a round- 
up in which more than one hundred 
and fifty men were arrested. In forty- 
eight hours six of the leaders were 
under indictment on the charge of 
murder. The business agent of the Gas 
House Workers' Union, an organizer 



A Brilliant Assemblage 

The Chicago Tribune of May 
24, contained the following very 
interesting and very illuminating 
story: 

PLUMBERS HOLD QUITE 

ENGAGING EVENING 
PARTY 

Even though deprived of 
shooting irons, the "regular'^ 
members of the pltunbers' union 
cried new defiance to the Lan- 
dis award, the police investiga- 
tion of the terrorist regime, and 
the "progressives" last night by 
re-electing "Dan" McCarthy, 
"Doc" Curran, and Ed Blake as 
business agents. 

These, together with William 
Hart, president, and William 
CahiU, vice-president, are ad- 
herents of the "Tim" Murphy 
organization. McCarthy, who 
js under indictment in the bomb 
killings, was not present. 

The election was attended by 
a squad of police, who searched 
each member for his artillery. 
In the hall bedlam burst. 
There were yells and thumps 
and blows of fists. As fast as 
a recalcitrant progressive was 
slugged he was thrown into the 
street. When it was all over 
the regulars modestly admitted 
victory. 



of the Street Sweepers' Union, a prod- 
uct of the Stock Yards District and 
under conviction for conspiracy to rob 
the United States mails, was one of 
these. The president of the Chicago 
Building Trades Coimcil, former 
Joliet convict who served for obtaining 
money by threats; ^nd another who 
served a term in Sing Sing, and who 
was the leader of the Packing House 
Teamsters* Union during the strike 
several years ago in whidi there was 
riot and bloodshed ; also were included. 
All three are under indictment for 
murder and held without bail. 

It was since this roundup that the 
torch has been applied. Prominent 
officials and leading business men are 
receiving threats from day to day. 

The Chicago Crime Commission 
may rightfully claim credit for the 
success of this drive to stop crime. 
There were obstacles and handicaps 
to overcome. There were political 
antipathies, personal prejudices, the 
fear that organized labor would mis- 
understand and other problems equally 
delicate which had to be solved. The 
Commission with its system of records 
and its alert organization was immedi- 
ately on the job. It has been on the 
job and will stay on the job until it 
is completed. It is not concerned with 
the merits of the controversy between 
the unions and the employers. It is 
concerned with the criminal aspect 
only. 

The Commission is composed of a 
body of one hundred and twenty 
representative citizens. It was organ- 
ized by The Chicago Association of 
Commerce. It is supported by 
voluntary subscriptions. Public offici- 
als may not be members. It is inde- 
pendent. Its word carries great weight 
because when it speaks it is ready to 
prove what it says if called upon to 
do so. In the present emergency it 
declares that these outrages must stop, 
that those guilty must be punished and 
that the police prosecutors and courts 
must all do their share or answer to 
the public. Chicago is aroused as it 
has never been before, with the excep- 
tion of the time of the Haymarket 
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riots. It stamped out anarchy then 
and will stamp it out now. With a 
record of reducing murder fifty-one 
per cent, since 19 19 and with a notable 
reduction in burglaries and robberies, 
making Chicago the only large city in 
the United States which has consist- 
ently cut down its crime figures in the 
past three years, the Chicago Crime 
Commission in the present emergency, 



says : 

''Criminals masquerading as labor 
representatives must pay the penalty 
of their deeds just as other criminals 
must. The spirit of Chicago is 
shown in the authorization to add 
1000 patrolmen to the police force, 
in the immediate transfer of four 
additional judges to the Criminal 
court and the arrangement to add 



four others in the immediate future 
and in the authorization to the 
State's Attorney to hire ten more 
assistant prosecutors at once. Chi- 
cago has accepted the challenge. 
Those who ask, 'Who'll win the 
War?' are reminded that Chicago's 
motto is T WILL.' And the Chica- 
go Crime Commission will lead the 
fight." 



Newton D. Baker Scores The Unions 



NEWTON D. Baker, Secretary 
of War under the Wilson Ad- 
ministration, and just recently 
elected president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
come out strongly and unqualifiedly 
in favor of the open shop for industry 
in the United States. This is con- 
sidered in many circles as one of the 
most important instances of the con- 
verting of prominent persons to the 
American plan of conducting business 
in ever>' channel. During the war, Mr. 
Baker was strongly in favor of organ- 
ized labor and gave it encouragement 
by his many acts ; but recently he has 
been compelled to change his attitude, 
largely, as he expresses it, because 
trade unionism has made little or no 
headway in the last ten years. But, 
further than that, the former secretary 
declares that at the present time there 
is a strong wide-spread public senti- 
ment against labor unions because the 
public believes the practices followed 
by the unions are a fetter on economic 
freedom. 

Mr. Baker's change of attitude was 
expressed in a letter he sent to Paint- 
ers Council No. 6 of Qeveland, and it 
was one of his first official acts since 
becoming head of the local commercial 
organization. The letter reads : 

"The term 'open shop' as used in the 
labor policy of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce is unhappily often con- 
fused with the term 'closed non-union 
shop.' It is therefore necessary in this 
discussion to remember what the true 
meaning of that phrase is. It describes 
a labor relation in which workers are 
wholly free to join or not to join 
unions, in which the principle of col- 
lective bargaining is recognized as 
sound and just, and in which the 
workers when unable to agree with 
their employers have a right to be 
represented by representatives of tHeir 
own choice, in wage and other employ- 
ment negotiations. In such an open 
shop no man is to be discriminated 
against because he holds a union card 
and correspondingly no man is to be 



discriminated against because he does 
not hold such a card. 

"Trade unionist as I have always 
been and am, I cannot bring myselt 
to believe that labor relations are the 
concern only of employers and em- 
ployes as separate and contending 
classes. In every labor question there 
are really three parties. 

"The public has an interest, too little 
recognized and rarely represented. 
Nor is the public interest only con- 
cerned with low prices to consumers. 
The public has a real interest in the 
welfare of the worker; that he shall 
receive wages for his work which will 
maintain the American standard of 
living and enable him to live and raise 
his family in wholesome and dignified 
surroundings and to take advantage 
for his children of educational and 
social opportunities ; that the labor of 
children shall not be exploited; that 
women shall not be employed in un- 
suitable work or subjected by indus- 
trial fatigue to degenerative influences 
which weaken the strength of the 
race; and that the opportunity to 
engage in honorable and gainful occu- 
pation shall remain wide open to all 
American citizens and not be obstruct- 
ed or monopolized by any class what- 
ever. 

"The worid has, in the last half 
dozen years, destroyed the major part 
of its accumulated wealth. Every 
reasonable hour of labor is now needed 
to produce wealth to replace that 
which has been destroyed. 

"I think your District Council will 
be obliged to agree with me that in the 
last 10 years the principle of trade 
unionism has made little or no head- 
way. Temporary raises in wages 
have, it is true, been obtained, but at 
the present moment there is a wide- 
spread public sentiment against labor 
unions and the whole wholesome 
principle is, in my opinion endangered 
by the growing realization on the part 
of the public that practices followed 
are a hurtful limitation upon produc- 



tion and a dangerous limitation of 
economic freedom to American citi- 
zens. 



LUNCHEON TO FIUPINOS 

The Philippine-American Chamber 
of Commerce is giving a banquet at the 
Waldorf about June 15, to the Philip- 
pine Parliamentary Mission of thirty- 
five persons. The cover will cost $10 
each. Manufacturers and others who 
are interested in Philippine aflFairs will 
be welcomed. Banquet Committee is 
composed of N. W. Gilbert, J. G. 
White, E. B. Bruce and W. S. Mac- 
leod. 
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MNVENTMm FtlECASTS BEnU DAYS 

THE annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers just held, had its greatest dis- 
tinction, very probably, in the sane 
satisfaction and confidence of industry 
in the near future. From all sides and 
from almost all of the addresses made, 
there came a solid sentiment and con- 
viction that the country was back again 
at a condition of stability that even the 
most optimistic would not have pre- 
dicted a year or so ago. 

Contrary to all the gloomy forebod- 
ings of dire disaster that would follow 
in the wake of the war, business and 
industry in general has recovered its 
poise without any great outstanding 
disturbances. And nothing has proved 
this or made this more emphatic than 
the findings of the nation-wide trade 
survey made by the Association for 
presentation to the convention. This 
showed that there was a generally 
strong and optimistic feeling over the 
present and future. A great majority 
of the firms that answered the question- 
naire reported that business was far 
better than it was at the same time last 
year; that they were employing more 
people and that they were planning for 
large extensions in their forces for the 



coming fall and winter program. Add 
to this the report from the Department 
of Labor that conditions in various 
parts of the country are becoming bet- 
ter, it is hard to argue that conditions 
will do anything more than to con- 
tinue on a steady, certain progress to- 
ward .normal. 



IIEM«IIAL DAY AND INDIISTRY 

T N the city of Washington, on Deco- 
-'• ration Day, the nation paid its 
warm tribute to ar great genius by un- 
veiling the Lincoln Memorial — de- 
signed to stand for ages to honor the 
immortal name of Abraham Lincoln. 
This memorial was dedicated by a peo- 
ple who are grateful to the man whose 
love of country was his strongest in- 
spiration ; who k^ his people together 
during their greatest stress; and who 
left this earthly sphere immortalized 
by his own people; loved by those who 
had been his enemies and revered by 
all the world. 

Abraham Lincoln's early humble life 
had given him a true and broad per- 
spective of all stra^as of national life. 
His vision extended not alone over the 
great leaders in business, finance, and 
industry ; but over the might behind the 
leaders. And his vision in the latter 
instance was broad, neither moved by 
the power of earthly possession nor any 
false sympathy for the man who sought 
to destroy merely because he did not 
possess. 

And no more fitting time might be 
chosen to repeat the very wonderful 
words of wisdom and comity, of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, than on the occasion of 
the unveiling of the nation's memorial ; 
for his message, if properly observed, 
might serve as a fitting urge both to 
the employer and to the employe. 

"Capital has its rights," said Lincoln, 
"which are as worthy of protection as 
any other rights. Nor is it denied that 
there is and probably always will be 
a relation between labor and capital 
producing mutual benefits. 

"The strongest bond of human sym- 
pathy outside of the family relation 
should be the one uniting all working 
people of all nations, and tongues and 
kindreds. Nor should this lead to a 
war upon property or the owners of 
property. Property is the fruit of 
labor; property is desirable; is a posi- 



tive good in the world. That some 
should be rich shows that others may 
become rich, and hence is just encour- 
agement to industry and enterprise. 

"Let not him who is houseless pull 
down the house of another, but let him 
work diligentiy and build one for him- 
self, thus by example assuring that his 
own shall be safe from violence when 
built." 

m lADADAD lATES CUT 

THE Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion's decision makes a flat lo per 
cent cut in all railroad rates except 
those which had been previously re- 
duced, such as the rates on grain, live 
stock, hardwood lumber and agricul- 
tural products. 

Approximately $225,000,000 a year 
will be saved to shippers by the commis- 
sion's decision. The railroads will be 
allowed under the decision a maximum 
net earning of only 5^ per cent annu- 
ally, instead of the 6 per cent maxi* 
mum, to which they were entitied un- 
der the Esch-Cummins law up to 
March i of this year. 

The commission's decision is not 
satisfactory to the President, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover and other 
Administration officials, who have been 
interesting themselves in the restora- 
tion of better business conditions. 
They would have liked to see heavy 
cuts on basic commodities, such as agri- 
cultural products, coal, building mate- 
rials and the like, but the commission 
decided this could not be done, and 
refused further rate decreases on the 
commodities which had benefited by 
previous decreases. 

No reductions on passenger rates 
were made by the Commission. Re- 
quests had been made for reductions 
generally in passenger fares, for the 
issuance of mileage books at reduced 
rates, for reduction in the Pullman 
rates and for reduction of the 50 per 
cent Pullman surcharge, but the Com- 
mission refused all these. Commis- 
sioner Potter dissenting on this point, 
favored a reduction in passenger fares, 
other than commutation fares, and 
without removal of the Pullman sur- 
charge. 

Commissioner Cox, also dissenting 
on this point, pointed out that passen- 
ger traffic is 7,000,000,000 revenue 
passenger miles below normal. "Rc|)- 
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resentatives of industrial and commer- 
cial interests have made requests for a 
reduction in passenger rates repeatedly, 
and they are unanimous in their opin- 
ion, in which I fully concur, that the 
issuance of a mileage book at reduced 
rates would not only stimulate travel, 
but would also increase the present rev- 
enue of the carriers," he said. 

Some of the railroad executives are 
quite cheerful over the prospect, but 
others are not. Most railroads have 
been unable to realize 5^ per cent on 
property value for a long period, and 
it is certain that they will not be able 
to earn this percentage stipulated by 
the Commerce Commission as a fair 
return after the new rate reductions 
become effective, said President Loree, 
of Delaware and Hudson. There is 
less pessimism among executives in the 
western group than among easterners, 
since the decision is construed to mean 
that reductions already made, either 
voluntarily or by order, will be credited 
against the present reduction. It is 
believed that in some cases reductions 
already made aggregate more than 
those required by the decision. This 
is said to be true of grain rates. Re- 
ductions on some other commodities, 
rates on which have already been re- 
duced, will accordingly be slight. 

C. W. Michel, vice-president of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway, said : 

"The effect of this decision on the 
'Frisco is largely a question of whether 
or not it will result in increased traffic. 
It has been the general feeling that a 
reduction in rates would result in an 
increased volume of traffic. If this is 
the result, the rate reduction will be 
beneficial, as the road will be able to 
ship full cars and thus decrease their 
operating expenses. Personally, I 
doubt if any such result will be 
achieved, as it has always been my 
view that if a shipper has anything to 
ship he will ship it and not wait for 
proposed future rate reductions." 

C. H. Markham, president of the 
Illinois Central, said: 

"Increased movement of basic com- 
modities, particularly of building and 
other construction materials, which be- 
gan to take definite form about sixty 
days ago, proves that increase in freight 
rates was not the controlling factor in 
causing business depression. 

"I feel it would have been better for 
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the country if reductions had not been 
made until continued increased earn- 
ings had put the railroads in funds 
sufficient to permit bringing of the 
transportation plant to a higher state 
of efficiency. 

"However, I believe that business is 
once more on the road to normalcy and 
that so far as the Illinois Central is 
concerned, the loss resulting from the 
decreases ordered by the commission 
will be offset by the earnings from in- 
creased movement of traffic and oppor- 
tunity for further reductions in ex- 
penses which wilT follow decision of 
the Labor Board in dealing with the 
wage questions now before it." 

J. E. White, vice-president of Ar- 
mour & Co., said: 

"Reduction in freight rates will stim- 
ulate business. It not only aids in re- 
ducing the cost of distribution, but is 
a step toward restoration of normal 
and equitable rates on raw and finished 
products, which were completely 
thrown out of joint during the war. 
The reduction should be beneficial to 
the public." 

Luther M. Walter, general counsel 
for the National Industrial Traffic 
League, said : 

"Buyers who have been holding up 
orders during a period of uncertainty 
regarding the rate reduction will now 
enter the market. The commission, by 
making a blanket cut in rates, has 
shown that it was independent of politi- 
cal pressure and its decision is un- 
biased, fair and just." 



SOME MWE CMD NEWS 

p RESIDENT HARDING has been 
•*- informed by Budget Director 
Dawes that the Government will spend 
$100,000,000 less this fiscal year than 
was estimated by the Budget Bureau in 
its recent report to Congress. The sav- 
ing is due to decreased loans by the 
War Finance Corporation and to pro- 
ceeds of sales of railroad securities 
now held by the Government. 

Revised figures laid before the Presi- 
dent show the expenditures for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30 next will ap- 
proximate $3,822,000,000. This is a 
reduction of $145,000,000 below the 
estimates for this fiscal year, made last 
autumn by Director Dawes. 

The total reduction in Government 
spending this year as compared with 
the fiscal year 1921 will be about $1,- 
715,000,000. 

The estimated lending operations of 
the War Finance Corporation by the 
earlier calculations was fixed at $189,- 
000,000. Later figures, however, show 
the corporation will need to advance 
not much in excess of $110,000,000. 
This represents a saving for the Treas- 
ury of $79,000,000. A further reduc- 
tion in the estimate of savings, as rec- 
koned by the Budget Bureau, is made 
possible by the railroad equipment trust 
security sales, which probably will 
amount to about $21,000,000. 



lEACmC YANKEE CANNING 

I^ROM Washington comes a very in- 
'*' teresting item of news, that the 
Department of Agriculture is sending 
Miss Ola Powell to Paris to carry on, 
in cooperation with the French Min- 
istry of Agriculture, food preservation 
work of the kind done by the depart- 
ment in collaboration with the state 
agricultural colleges in this country. 



JUST AMIIT TIME 

SAVING of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars a year is expected to 
result from an order issued recently 
for a complete reorganization of the 
method of keeping the Federal ac- 
counts. The order, which was issued 
by J. R. McCarl, Controller General, 
has the enthusiastic approval of Chas. 
G. Dawes, Director of the Budget. 
The title of the order is '^Classification 
of objects of expenditure." 
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(Continued from page i8.) 
as a private and was promoted through 
successive ranks until he received a 
special recommendation for a commis- 
sion just before the Armistice. He 
returned to his former duties with the 
council at the close of the war. Soon 
after, he was made executive secretary 
of the council, which position he will 
continue to hold. Prior to his connec- 
tion with the council he was for two 
years general manager of the Employ- 
ers' Association of Washington, at 
Seattle. 

The annual convention of the asso- 
ciation manifested a spirit of quiet 
conviction among the delegates that the 



economic stress had been weathered, 
that the upturn in business had at last 
been reached and that the best way to 
further the business revival was to take 
counsel of the recent past, analyze the 
causes of the industrial depression and 
rectify demonstrated mistakes. 

The general reorganization an- 
nounced by Mr. Edgerton was due to 
his observation that its membership 
look as never before to the National 
Association of Manufacturers for con- 
structive leadership, and it is believed 
the arrangement will make for far 
greater efficiency and increased useful- 
ness of the organization to the manu- 
facturers of the nation as a whole. 



The Resolutions Adopted 



The following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Soldier Re-habilitation 

"Whereas, Many pf the Soldiers, 
Sailors and Marines who served the 
country in the world war have sus- 
tained permanent injuries, by which 
they are handicapped in pursuing 
their former vocation, and in some 
cases prevented from engaging in any 
self-supporting pursuit and 

"Whereas, The Federal Govern- 
ment has made provisions for these 
men to be educated, apprenticed and 
trained, free of cost to them, in the 
various professions, trades and occu- 
pations according to their several cir- 
cumstances, and that they and their 
dependents shall be maintained and 
subsisted at the Government's expense 
during such preparation for future 
life; and 

"Whereas, The most suitable train- 
ing for some pursuits is available 
only "on the job" where instruction 
can be given concurrently with prac- 
tice; and 

"Whereas, The U. S. Veterans' 
Bureau has expressed as its policy that 
each disabled man shall be returned 
to as nearly his former pursuit as is 
compatible with his disability and 
most promising to his future economic 
success, and, that all training will be 
thorough and designed in each case 
to fit the man with the ability to earn 
the prevailing wage in the occupation 
for which he is trained ; and 

"Whereas, The members of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
recognize their patriotic moral and 
social responsibility in the rehabilita- 
tion of these men, therefore be it 

^'Resolved, That we, the National 
Association of Manufacturers in con- 
vention assembled, pledge the full co- 
operation of. the members thereof with 
the U. S. Veterans' Bureau in carry- 
ing on this great work and further 
belt 

"Resolved, That the National 



Association of Manufacturers appre- 
ciates the value of the work already 
performed by the U. S. Veterans' 
Bureau and are in full sympathy with 
its endeavors to discharge its responsi- 
bilities in connection with this great 
undertaking. 

^'Resolved, That copies of this reso- 
lution shall be furnished to the editor 
of the official journal of our associa- 
tion with the request that the same be 
published in the next issue thereof, 
and that copies of the resolution be 
also sent to the Director of the U. S. 
Veterans' Bureau of Washington, 
D. C. 

''Resolved, That each member of 
this association be requested to supply 
to the District or Sub-district Manager 
of the U. S. Veterans' Bureau in their 
locality a list of the number and classi- 
fication of trades in which they are 
willing to accept these men for voca- 
tional rehabilitation in conformity 
with the terms and policies of the U. 
S. Veterans' Bureau*" 

Soldiers' Bonus 

"Whereas, the simplest consid- 
erations of justice and graditude re- 
quire generous provision for the de- 
pendents of those who died for their 
country in the Great War and speedy 
and adequate relief in terms of their 
need for those in whole or part physic- 
ally incapacitated by their military 
service, but 

"Whereas, it is vitally import- 
ant that no form of Governmental 
action shall lessen the inspiration or 
debase the motive of national service 
or establish economic burdens beyond 
the capacity of the country to bear. 

"Therefore, Be It Resolved that as 
a permanent public policy generous 
aid should be extended to those made 
dependent by death and to survivors 
incapacitated by wounds or disease or 
their dependents, while every ex-ser- 
vice man should have available public 
assistance in making himself self- 
sustaining through technical or general 



educational opportunity, and the 
chance to acquire homes on Govern- 
ment land by qualified veterans 
should be open to them on the most 
favorable terms. But a general and 
indiscriminate distribution of a cash 
bonus to able-bodied men tends to de- 
grade the motive for the highest form 
of patriotic service and, if conferred 
in the manner provided in the pending 
House bill, without provision for ade- 
quate revenue, mortgages the dubious 
future with a vast but uncertain bur- 
den, threatens to freeze the necessary 
liquid assets of present credit, dislo- 
cates and demoralizes the progress of 
rational economic adjustment in its 
most critical period, and in terms of 
decreased opportunity for emplo)mient 
and discouragement to industrial de- 
velopment, assures practical injury 
over a long period to the very service 
men who are deceived into believing 
themselves the beneficiaries of an un- 
sound and indefensible proposal." 
Merchant Marine 

"Whereas, successful commerce 
and national security require an ade- 
quate, privately owned and operated 
American merchant marine, composed 
of ships built in American yards, of 
American material, by American 
labor, manned, officered and owned by 
Americans and sailing without handi- 
cap under the American flag; 

"Therefore, be is resolved, that the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
er§, in convention assembled, approves 
the proposal made by the President of 
'the United States in his recent mes- 
sage to Congress for the establish- 
ment and support of an American 
Merchant Marine and that we approve 
the general policy expressed in con- 
sonance therewith in S. 3217 and 
H. R. 10644. 

"Be it further resolved, that we 
urge upon the Committees on Mer- 
chant Marine of the House, and Com- 
merce of the Senate, an inquiry into 
the practical operation of existing 
Navigation Acts that, while retaining 
all those features of public benefit, 
American shipping may be relieved of 
arbitrary or uneconomic burdens 
which handicap its operation under 
our flag in competition with the flags 
of other nations." 

Army and Navy 

"Whereas, the President of the 
United States successfully convened 
a conference of the leading nations of 
the world, and through the American 
representatives therein secured, and 
by Senatorial approval has presented 
for ratification, a treaty limitinjg the 
naval power of the leading military 
states, 

"Therefore, be it resolved, that we 
extend to the President and the Amer- 
ican representatives of the Conference 
on Limitation of Armaments our deep 
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appreciation as citizens for the ex- 
traordinary service rendered to our 
common country, and 

"Be it further resolved, that we 
urge upon Congress the necessity for 
maintaining the Navy of the United 
States at the ratio established by 
Treaty as necessary to the mainte- 
nance of our international standing 
and the security of the national de- 
fense, the stimulation of our Merchant 
Marine. 

"Be it further resolved, that in the 
same spirit of intelligent appreciation 
for the necessity of adequate prepara- 
tion for national defense, we depre- 
cate and condemn the effort to reduce 
the Army below the limits of national 
safety." 

Patents 

"Resolved, by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers that the 
Stanley Bill S. 3410 should not be 
enacted because it introduces into our 
patent system an obligation on Ameri- 
can patentees to work their inventions 
within a limited period, and subjects 
them to the grant of compulsory li- 
censes, both of which provisions are 
an unwise innovation in the American 
patent system, being borrowed from 
foreign laws where they have had ef- 
fect only to discourage invention and 
deter inventors and manufacturers 
from investing in the manufacture of 
patented inventions; and that such 
legislation would greatly impair the 
value of American patents, and would 
impede, instead of promotinjgf, the 
progress of the useful arts in this 
country. 

"Further resolved that the amend- 
ment proposed by Senator Stanley on 
May 4, 1922, to the Stanley Bill S. 
3410 should not be enacted because it 
is not limited to inventions necessary 
to the Government for national de- 
fense, nor to the exercise of the right 
of eminent domain, but applies with- 
out discrimination to all types and 
classes of inventions, permitting any 
private party to subject any patentee 
to the defense of litigation against the 
requirement of granting licenses to 
private parties not for public, but for 
private purposes; and because it is 
aimed at foreigners and is calculated 
to provoke retaliatory legislation and 
to -deter foreigners from patenting 
their inventions here ; and because, as 
against existing patentees, it involves 
a violation of the contract embodied in 
their patents already granted." 

Taxation 

"Whereas, the Tax Law of 192 1 
does not afford substantial relief from 
the inequitably distributed and un- 
satisfactorily administered provisions 
of the War Tax Acts which, under the 
solemn pledge of both great poli- 
tical parties, the business of the coun- 



try was reasonably entitled to expect, 
and which the President called an ex- 
tra session expressly to secure; 

"Therefore, be it resolved^ that we 
urge upon the Executive and Con- 
gress substantive, changes in the law 
which will give more practical recog- 
nition to the relation between risk and 
return, lessen the inequitable burdens 
discriminatingly levied upon selected 
forms of production and upon small 
capital actively employed in reproduc- 
tive industry, simplify, in the light of 
experience, the form of the law, de- 
centralize its administration and set 
up practicable r^ional bodies that 
may finally determine assessments and 
adjust collections." 

Railroads 

"Whereas, one of the main factors 
in the current revival of business and 
agriculture is the substantial resimip- 
tion of railway purchases; and 

**Whereas, the basis of railway 
purchases is improvement, present and 
prospective, in railway net income; 
and 

"Whereas, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is considering a general 
revision in transportation rates and 
the Labor Board a general adjustment 
of railway labor costs ; and 

"Whereas, a rate reduction in ad- 
vance of a decrease in labor costs 
would impair railway net income, dis- 
courage railway buying and interrupt 
the general recovery of creating un- 
certainty as to prices, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
Labor Board are not by law required 
to cooperate in the public interest; 
therefore be it 

"Resolved, that the Labor Board 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are urged to make effective such 
voluntary cooperation as will coor- 
dinate and synchronize rate revision 
and labor adjustment, impose upon the 
railways and upon general business 
and agriculture the minimtmi of im- 
mediate uncertainty and establish for 
the future a rate structure upon whose 
stability business may depend. 

"Resolved, that the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers reiterates its 
deprecation of attempts to exert polit- 
ical pressure upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in rate revisions, 
which the Commission should be per- 
mitted to consider in the light of or- 



derly testimony and of its own judg- 
ment." 

Hague Rules 

"Whereas, there is manifest need 
of a uniform bill of lading more satis- 
factorily defining the liability of over- 
seas cargo carriers in terms commonly 
understood and mutually acceptable 
to shipper and carrier, and where- 
as the Hague Rules of 1921 are a step 
in securing this desirable end by volun- 
tary agreements between representa- 
tives of shipper and carrier^, be it 

"Resolved, that the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, in conven- 
tion assembled, approve them as a 
practical step forward, but not as a 
final substitute for highly desirable na- 
tional legislation fortified by 'inter- 
national agreements." 

Transportatioii 

"The American people, and their 
Agriculture, Commerce and Indus- 
tries, are vitally interested in, and 
dependent upon, transportation. 

"Notwithstanding the great impor- 
tance of such services, and of the vital 
interest of all, the people probably 
have less real information upon that 
subject, than upon any other impor- 
tant one affecting their interests. 

"This failure is due in part, to the 
fact that we have no national or ade- 
quate, educational facilities devoted to 
that subject. 

"Therefore, recognizing that there 
exists an imperative need for a full 
knowledge of our transportation prob- 
lem, in all its aspects. 

"Resolved, that we approve: 
"(i) The proposal that a National 
Transportation Institute be established 
in Washington, D. C, under private 
auspices and under the direction of 
strong, impartial, highly-qualified men, 
who have the confidence of the pub- 
lic, and who will conduct its work free 
from partisan political control." 

Resolutions also were adopted reaf- 
firming and ratifying the Association's 
principles in connection with the prob- 
lem of unemployment, of appreciation 
to the speakers who addressed the con- 
vention, of thanks to the committees 
submitting reports and to the hotel for 
its services in connection with the con- 
vention, and of appreciation to the 
officers, executive staff and employes 
of the Association. 



Motion Picture Symposium 



Wednesday night, the closing session 
of the convention, was devoted to an 
industrial motion picture symposium, 
which was a presentation on the 
screen of some notable examples of 
successful industrial films, besides a 
series of five-minute talks by repre- 



sentatives, of great industrial plants 
where the possibilities of the film had 
been successfully demonstrated. 

The pictures shown were: **The 
Adding Machine," by the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co. ; "Farming with 
Dynamite," by the du Fonts; "The 
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Story of Asbestos," by the Johns- 
Manville Co.; "The X-Ray," by the 
General Electric Company ; the "Cater- 
pillar Tractor," by the Holt Manu- 
facturing Company; "The Story of 
Coal," by the Bureau of Mines and the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington; "The Story of 
Electricit}'," by the National Electric 
Light Association; "Pulverized Coal," 
by the Chicago Railway Equipment 
Co. ; "The Story of Radium," by the 



Standard Chemical Co. ; "The Strik- 
ing Tire," by the B. F. Goodrich Co. ; 
and "Sunshine Gatherers," by the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers' Exchange. 

The illustrative talks were as fol- 
lows: "Status of Motion Pictures in 
Relation to Industry," by C. F. Bate- 
holts, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady; "How Pictures Sell the Mer- 
chant Marine." Winfield Thompson, 
International Mercantile Marine, New 
York ; "How the Government Plans to 



Further Industry Abroad by Motion 
Pictures," Morton F. Leopold, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; 
"Telling the Story of Electricity," 
George F. Oxley, National Electric 
Light Association, New York; "Pic- 
tures that Produce Profits," Watter- 
son R. Rothacker, President Roth- 
acker Film Manufacturing Co., Chica- 
go; and "Producing Raditmi for the 
World," Hamilton Foley, Standard 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh. 



No Pessimists On This Committee 

Viewing International Commerce with experienced e^, the Foreign 
Trade Committee of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers presented an optimistic report at the convention last month 



44\T7E cannot subscribe to a 
W pessimistic outlook for 
American foreign trade" 
declared the Foreign Trade Committee 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers in its report which was ac- 
cepted at the 27th Convention last 
month. Continuing the committee 
said: 

"It is unable to accept as correct the 
expressions of either the ill-informed 
or those of poor judgment whose ad- 
dresses and writings during the past 
two years have been pessimistic. The 
conclusions of these men have already 
been proven incorrect. 

"The law of action and ^faction is 
as positive in the field of commerce as 
in the realm of physics. The condi- 
tions prevailing during the past two 
years are but little diflFerent (except 
in area and intensity) to those which 
have prevailed after every period of 
abnormal activity, and particularly 
following our Civil War. 

"The conditions following that war 
taught us to think continently as 
the present world situation should 
teach us to regard the world as an 
economic unit. The faith of Europe 
in our character, energy and resources 
enabled us to draw from that source 
material aid which meant so much to 
us in our days of reconstruction, and 
helped us lay the basis for our present 
industrial development. A like vision 
on our part and faith in the continuity 
of human progress will afford us 
ample opportunity to aid in reconstruc- 
tion efforts abroad that will bring cor- 
responding rewards. 

"As these words are written, the 
eyes of all peoples are turned to Genoa 
in search of evidence that practical 
measures will be conscientiously adopt- 
ed by the debtor nations that will war- 
rant the hearty cooneration of creditor 
lands in the application and working 



out of those measures. In the mean- 
time and now, as in the future, the 
intelligent study and persistent cultiva- 
tion of foreign markets and sympathe- 
tic cooperation with their customers 
overseas will bring its reward to those 
who practice it. Intelligent sales effort 
exercised during this period of depres- 
sion by our experienced export execu- 
tives has brought results to a large 
degree commensurate with that effort, 
or provided reasonable assurance of 
their being favored with a larger pro- 
portion of the world's growing 
demands for their products than ob- 
tained before the World War." 

Among the several subjects con- 
sidered by the Committee were the 
relations of the manufacturers and 
the export merchants, reporting on 
this matter as follows : 

"All who have given much attention 
to foreign trade recognize the import- 
ance of the export merchant as a fac- 
tor in conducting that trade. In the 
s:reat reaction in foreign commerce the 
business of the export merchant has 
necessarily suffered in proportion. Be- 
lieving that some relief might be af- 
forded by closer cooperation with the 
manufacturer, the representative body 
of the export merchants, the American 
Exporters' and Importers' Association, 
through its Export Trade Committee, 
nresented its view to your Foreign 
Trade Committee. The result of a 
meeting of the two committees was 
made the subject of a report by a ma- 
iority of your Committee to our 
President on January ig, 1022, which 
report was printed and sent to every 
member of the Association in January, 
accompanied by a letter from the 
President asking that the report and 
recommendations be given most ser- 
ious attention. The report forms an 
apnendix to this report." 

In this appendix the several ques- 



tions which frequently arise in trans- 
actions between manufacturer and 
export merchant are treated in detail. 
The most important subject, that of 
terms, is referred to as follows: 

"In this matter we are not actuated by 
any desire to interfere with the settled 
policy of an exporting manufacturer 
nor to influence him with respect to 
cultivating trade with other countries 
directly or indirectly. The controver- 
sies which sometimes arise between the 
manufacturer and the export merchant 
in matters of this kind must be left to 
settlement between those directly con- 
cerned. 

"As a general proposition, however, 
particularly in view of the abnormal 
conditions prevailing in world trade at 
the present time and likely to prevail 
for an indefinite period, it is the opin- 
ion of your Committee that the exten- 
sion of time from ten days to twenty 
days with the customary cash discount 
might in fairness to the position of the 
export merchants be granted them 
without hardship by the makers of 
n]ost lines of manufactured goods 
whose factories are sufficiently remote 
from ports of shipment." 

No considerable number of the 
Associations' members appear to have 
been seriously affected by the situation 
in Cuba with respect to the large quan- 
tities of goods which were reported last 
winter as remaining undelivered in 
Havana warehouses, the Committee 
saying on the subject: 

"Some months ago the Association 
received a letter from the Bureau of 
Foreijsrn and Domestic Commerce to 
the effect that some 340,000 cases of 
undelivered merchandise, valued at 
between sixty and eighty million dol- 
lars, were then in possession of the 
bonded warehouses and dock compan- 
ies of Havana, and that if prompt 
action were not taken to secure some 
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form of inventory of these goods, they 
would soon have to be sold to meet 
storage charges. This would, of 
course, result in great loss to the ship- 
pers and further demoralization of the 
Cuban market. The Association was 
asked to cooperate with Government 
officials in securing full information 
regarding this undelivered merchan- 
dise. 

"The matter being referred to your 
Foreign Trade Committee, on the 
Committees' recommendation all mem- 
bers were asked by letter to what 
extent they were directly affected 
by this Cuban situation. So few 
reported having goods undelivered 
and in such small amounts that your 
Committee did not feel justified in 
recommending that the Association's 
funds should be used in the extensive 
and expensive work of taking the in- 
ventory." 

As a result of the Committee's report 
on the Hague Rules 1921, the Conven- 
tion adopted the following resolution 
regarding them : 

"Resolved, That the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, in conven- 
tion assembled, approve them as a 
practical step forward, but not as a 
final substitute for highly desirable 
national legislation fortified by inter- 
national agreements." 

In its comments on the Hague Rules 
the report said : 

"Having made a careful study of 
the Hague Rules 1921, and taken into 
consideration the arguments in favor 
and against their adoption, your Com- 
mittee has arrived at the conclusion 
that the National Association of Manu- 
facturers should endorse them and 
encourage their early adoption by 



American ocean carriers. 

"Your Committee does not ignore 
the fact that the Hague Rules 1921, 
are not as nearly perfect as could be 
desired, being, as they are, the funda- 
mentals of the bill of lading, but sin- 
cerely believes that their adoption will 
be a great step towards a better under- 
standing of rights and obligations of 
both shippers and carriers in particular 
and of all other parties interested in 
ocean trade in general. 

"The adoption of measures in con- 
formity witfi the Hague Rules may 
reasonably be expected to have some 
effect in lessening losses from pilferage 
through the placing of greater respon- 
sibility on the carriers *f or the delivery 
of goods intact. The extraordinary 
increase in this form of dishonest 
during and since the war, and the 
enormous losses incurred have been the 
subject of discussion at frequent meet- 
ings between members of the staff of 
our Foreign Trade Department and 
representatives of the insurance under- 
writers and trade organizations, which 
we trust will eventually resujt in the 
adoption of regulations and precau- 
tions which will discourage the practice 
of this form of thievery. Meanwhile. 
we urge manufacturers and exporters 
generally to exercise special care to see 
that packing, marking and other de- 
tails connected ^frith the shipping of 
goods are of a character to afford as 
great protection as practicable to the 
goods and discourage attempts at tam- 
pering with the padaiges." 

Commenting on Income Tax on 
Americans abroad the Committee's re- 
port reads : 

"Your Committee has followed with 



due attention the several protests 
raised by American Chambers of Com- 
merce in foreign countries against pay- 
ment of federal income tax by 
American citizens and concerns therein 
established. 

"The fundamental argument ad- 
duced by those who have protested is 
that they are not enjoying the benefits 
of our government at home. Your Com- 
mittee does not agree with those who 
consider that because they reside in a 
foreign country they should not be 
asked to contribute with a small 
amount of their income to the satis- 
faction of the liabilities of their mother 
country. Apparently they ignore the 
fact that the federal income tax was 
not established solely for creating 
funds for the maintenance of the ordin- 
ary needs of the Federal Government, 
but mainly for extraordinary expenses 
and for the war and its natural conse- 
quences. And they seem to forget that 
the war was their war, decreed by 
their duly appointed officials and car- 
ried to a glorious end by their own 
brethren. Under no pretext, commer- 
cial, economical, or of any other class, 
should a full-fledged American citizen 
excuse himself from assisting with a 
small part of his earnings to tiie satis- 
faction of the public debt contracted by 
America for the expenses of Ameri- 
ca's war. Such obligation is not and 
should never be contingent on resi- 
dence at home or abroad, as it is the 
American citizen's share in a sacred 
debt of his country and as such should 
not be avoided except by renunciation 
of American citizenship, as it is and 
shall be inherent to all the rights grant- 
ed to American citizens by our consti- 
tution." 



^ 



Business Stronger In All lines 

Survey of the country, taken b^ the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, shows a steady growth of industrial and commercial 
sanity and an attitude of calm assurance over the Fall outlook 



BUSINESS is on the upgrade in 
practically all of the basic 
industries and there is a strong 
feeling of optimism for the future, 
according to the result of a nation- 
wide survey made by the National 
Association of Manufacturers at its 
convention. 

The survey was compiled within 
twenty-four hours of its presentation 
and was based on a little more than 
30,000 answers made to a question- 
naire sent to all the members of the 
Association. Unlike most surveys of 
this character, it represented an 



immediate summation of conditions in 
every section of the country as of the 
day, and not a survey of conditions 
existing over a period of! several 
months or weeks. 

In a general way the great majority 
of the basic industries reported that 
present trade was fair to good ; some 
of them said it was excellent; only a 
small per cent said it is poor. Some 
of the industries reported business 
excellent. There was a general tenor 
of bright prospects for the future ; and 
a great many of the industries 
not only reported that they were 



employing many more men than they 
were a year ago, but that they were 
looking for a still further increase in 
their forces when the Fall work sets 
in. 

In all of this nimiber of replies, 
there was an absolute lack of an 
expression of pessimism. 

Among key industries the survey 
showed conditions in the iron and steel 
tradie classed as excellent in six per 
cent of the plants reporting; twenty- 
five per cent were stated as good ; fifty- 
two per cent as fair and seventeen per 
cent as poor. For the Fall this industry 
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reported prospects of excellent busi- 
ness in four per cent of the replies; 
good in fifty peit cent of the replies ; 
fair in 43 per cent of the replies and 
poor in only three per cent. Compared 
with last year, seventy-five per cent of 
these factories and mills reported con- 
ditions better than last year ; fifteen per 
cent reported conditions lower and ten 
per cent of the cases reported no 
change. Stocks were reported normal 
by these industries in sixty per cent of 
the cases, low! on thirty-three per cent 
and over in only seven per cent. As to 
employment, a large increase was 
reported in twenty-three per cent of 
the cases; a small increase in 47 per 
cent of the cases ; a .large decrease in 
only 6 per cent and a slight decrease 
in twenty-three per cent. For the Fall 
the outlook was for a large increase in 
32 per cent of the factories, a small 
increase in 68 per cent, apd not a 
single one reported that it did not 
expect to make an increase. 

In the textile industries, seventy per 
cent reported conditions running from 
fair to excellent at present and 30 per 
cent reported poor conditions but for 
the Fall 90 per cent reported prospects 
strongly from fair to excellent, with 
the majority believing conditions 
would be good. Only 10 per cent 
feared poor conditions. Again, 50 per 
cent of these reports showed that the 
factories were employing more men 
than last year and 20 per cent reported 
no change in the size of their forces ; 
while 20 per cent reported a slight 
decrease in employment. As to employ- 
ment, these factories reported large 
increases in 12 per cent of the replies ; 
small increases in 55 per cent while the 
remainder reported a slight decline; 
but for the Fall these industries looked 
for a marked increase in employment 
in 17 per cent of the replies, a small 
increase in 70 per cent, while only i 
per cent expected a material decrease. 

In the machinery and tool industry, 
80 per cent of the replies reported 
present conditions from fair to excel- 
lent and the remaiinder reported not 
so encouragingly. Ninety per cent 
looked for fine business in the Fall, a 
larger number looked for business as 
from good to excellent. In 70 per cent 
of the replies business was reported 
better than in last spring; 16 per cent 
seeing no appreciable change, and 14 
per cent finding a decreased business. 
They have increased their factory 
forces but for the Fall 90 per cent look 
for a decided increase in the working 
forces and less than i per cent looked 
pessimistically for a large decrease in 
employment. 

In the replies from the construction 
industry, more than five per cent of the 
plants reported excellent business, 
while 30 per cent reported good bus- 



iness and 45 per cent reported fair bus- 
iness at present. The rest reported 
business as slow to poor. But, again 
in this industry, there was almost 
unanimous opinion that there would be 
a fine fall business ; as 90 per cent of 
them reported making plans for exten- 
sions of their forces and much increas- 
ed business. Seventy-two per cent of 
these replies showed a decidedly bet- 
ter business than last year, while 17 
per cent reported no appreciable 
change and bthers did not see much 
change either for bad or better. But 
here the employment situation looked 
fine for the Fall, seventeen per cent 
reporting that they looked for large 
increases in their working forces; 65 
per cent reported from small to apprec- 
iable increases; and the rest reported 
that they expected little or no change. 

In the mineral oil, coal, gas and pub- 
lic utility field 100 per cent reported 
present business as from fair to excel- 
lent; fifty-three reported it better than 
in last spring; twenty per cent reported 
stocks on hand low, an equal number 
over and the balance no change. 
Increases in their working forces were 
reported by fifty per cent of the plants 
answering while the employment out- 
look for the Fall showed 100 per cent 
anticipating increases, with conser- 
vative estimates predominating. 

Present business fair to excellent 
was reported by more than 92 per cent 
of the Itunber and wood products 
concerned represented in tiie sur- 
vey, while over 93 per cent at- 
tested their belief that business 
for the Fall would fall in the same cate- 
gory. Business was reported better 
than in last spring by more than 72 
per cent, only 11 per cent finding it 
lower than last year, while in 22 per 
cent of the cases stocks on hand were 
reported as low, six per cent over and 
the rest normal. An increase, in most 
cases small, was reported by 78 per 
cent, while 88 per cent of the indus- 
tries in this class anticipated further 
increases in the Fall, small accessions 
for the most part. 

In the glass trade present business 
ranged from fair to excellent in 78 per 
cent of the cases, while the same con- 
dition of business was anticipated for 
the Fall by 100 per cent of those report- 
ing. Business for this spring was 
reported better than in last spring by 
more than 64 per cent, only five per 
cent finding it behind. Stocks on hand 
in this industry were reported as low 
by 25 per cent of the plants, 5 per cent 
reporting themselves overstocked and 
the balance normal. Employment 
increases were shown by more than 69 
per cent of those answering, while 100 
per cent anticipated increases in the 
Fall. 

Eighty-three per cent of the chemi- 



cal industries represented in the sur- 
vey showed present business in the fair 
to excellent class; 93 per cent looked 
for the same showing next Fall, 80 per 
cent reported an improvement over 
last Spring's business and more than 
27 per cent reported low stocks on 
hand. Increases in employment were 
reported by 50 per cent in this indus- 
try, nearly 85 per cent affirming their 
expectations of further increases in the 
Fall. 

Of those reporting in the drug trade, 
not one was on record as calling busi- 
ness poor, all the answers attesting it 
was from fair to excellent, with the 
same unanimity in the outlook for Fall 
business. Spring business, as com- 
pared with last year's was reported 
better in 92 per cent of these cases, 
only 7 per cent finding it behind last 
year's. In 33 per cent of the cases 
stocks on hand were given as low, the 
rest being normal. None of those 
heard from in this industry reported a 
decrease in the number of their 
employes, while all reply that they 
looked for increases, small in most 
cases, in the Fall. 

Present business was reported as 
fair to excellent in the food industry in 
93 per cent of the cases, while the same 
condition for the Fall was expected by 
100 per cent. An improvement over 
last Spring's business was shown by 
56 per cent of the replies, with 12 per 
cent reporting a slump. In 28 per cent 
of the cases stocks on hand were given 
as low, with 6 per cent finding them- 
selves overstocked. Increases in 
employment were reported in 85 per 
cent of the plants, while there was no 
dissenting opinion as to employment 
increases in the Fall. 

Present business in the. paper and 
paper products industry was reported 
as fair to excellent by 90 per cent of 
those represented in the survey* and 
'95 per cent looked to a Fall business 
of the same character. More than 8a 
per cent found their business this 
Spring better than last year and 60 per 
cent reported stocks normal. In- 
creases in their working forces were 
reported by nearly 66 per cent, and 92 • 
per cent expected from small to large 
increases in Fall employment. 

In the cement, brick and tile trade 
present business was reported as fair, 
good or excellent by all those repre- 
sented, while 96 anticipate the same 
condition in their Fall business. Bet- 
ter business as compared to last Spring 
was the experience of 88 per cent m 
this liije, with 85 per cent reporting 
stocks on hand normal. Increases in 
employment were shown in 75 per cent 
of the cases, with 89 per cent anti- 
cipating increases next Fall. 

All of those represented in the sur- 
vey of the paints and varnishes trade 
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were enjoying a business as either fair, 
good or excdlent and all expected the 
same condition in the Fall. Better 
business than last Spring was reported 
by 88 per cent ; 33 per cent show stocks 
on hand low, only 9 per cent over 
stocked, the rest normal. Seventy-five 
per cent were carrying increased work- 
ing forces and all expected an increased 
employment in the Fall. In three lines 
of business that are sensitive to re- 
trenchment moves by consimiers — ^auto- 
motive and accessories, leather goods 
and jewelry — ^the survey showed a con- 
dition that should be fairly barometric 
of the up-swing in general business. 

Present business was fair, good or 
excellent in the automotive line, 
according to the replies of 96 per cent 
of those r^resented, while 98 per cent 
called Fall prospects either fair, good 
or excellent, the 2 per cent minority 
having no outlook other than for poor 
business. An improvement over last 
Spring's business was shown by 90 per 
cent of the answers, with only 2 per 
cent reporting a slump, and the rest no 
change. Stocks on hand were shown 
to be low in 30 per cent of the cases, 
with only 3 per cent reporting over 
stock, and the rest normal. Increased 
employment was the order in 86 per 



cent of the plants, while 84 per cent 
assert their expectation of Fall 
increases. 

In the leather business 65 per cent 
of the replies showed present business 
to be fair to excellent, while nearly 90 
per cent expected Fall business of tfie 
same character. One-half of those 
reporting showed better business than 
last Spring, 40 per cent a slump and 
the rest no change. In 301 per cent of 
the cases the stocks on hand were low, 
less than 4 per cent were overstocked 
and the rest normal. Employment 
increases were shown by 56 per cent 
of the answers, while 79 per cent were 
on record as expecting employment 
increases this Fall. 

In a descending scale in these three 
industries, the jewelry trade in 52 per 
cent of the cases gave their present 
business as fair, good or excellent ; 77 
per cent expect business in Fall to be 
in the same classification ; 75 per cent 
found business this Spring better than 
last year, and only 2 per cent expe- 
rienced a slump as compared with last 
Spring. Stocks on hand were reported 
as low; by 22 per cent, with 19 finding 
themselves overstocked. Increases in 
employment were shown in 37 per cent 
of the answers, but 83 per cent expect- 



ed accretions of workmen in the Fall. 

Under the heading of miscellaneous 
industries, including agricultural imple- 
ments, electrical goods, hardware, 
metal goods, office appliances, printing 
and stationery, musical instruments, 
notions and women's wear and rubber, 
the survey showed 83 per cent report- 
ing business as from fair to good to 
excellent, with 96 per cent on record 
as anticipating the same character of 
business in the Fall. Better business 
than in last Spring was the experience 
of 69 per cent with a slump reported 
by 19 per cent and the rest no change. 
Stocks on hand were given as low by 
31 per cent of the concerns represented 
and 12 report themselves overstocked. 
Increases in employment were reported 
by 67 per cent and 87 per cent antici- 
pated that they would be forced to add 
to their employes this Fall. 

Hard work, defeat of the bonus, the 
passage of a tariff bill, the deflation of 
labor, adjustment of railroad freight 
rates, tax reform, restoration of peace 
in Europe, return of confidence and 
the adjournment of congress were the 
answers most frequently given to the 
query in the questionnaire: "What do 
you believe the most crying need for 
stimulating another prosperous era ?" 



Ambassadorial Views On Commerce 

Special committee presents recommendations to convention follow- 
ing its study of the suggestions made by the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries to the N. A. M. at 1921 meeting 



THE National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, in calling its twenty- 
sixth annual convention for May 
1 92 1, invited all the diplomatic and 
consular representatives accredited to 
the United States to take part in an 
international conference on world 
trade matters, and the conference was 
attended by five ambassadors and thir- 
• teen ministers, while forty countries 
were represented by ambassadors, 
ministers and other diplomatic repre- 
sentatives and by consuls. 

Twenty-one of the official represent- 
atives of these nations made addresses 
at the conference, and many of them 
made suggestions with respect to ways 
and means of developing more direct 
and intimate trade relations between 
the United States and their respective 
countries and for obviating or mitigat- 
ing the troubles there and now beset- 
ting international commerce. 

The distinquished gentlemen who 
made definite recommendations or 
suggestions at the convention were the 
following : 



The Ambassador of France, 
The Ambassador of Italy, 
The Ambassador of Brazil, 
The Ambassador of Peru, 
The Minister of Poland, 
The Minister' of Roumania, 
The Minister of Czechoslovakia, 
The Minister of the Serbs, Croats 

and Slovenes, 
The Minister of Sweden, 
The Minister of Persia, 
The Minister of Venezuela, 
The Minister of Ecuador, 
The Minister of Guatemala, 
The Charg£ d' Affaires of Panama, 
The Secretary of Legation of 

Switzerland, 
The Commercial Counselor of the 

British Embassy, 
The Consul General of Spain, 
The Consul General of Denmark, 
The Consul of the Republic of 

China. 
It was to be expected that customs 

tariffs, credit accommodations and 

provision of capital for development 

of natural resources would be prom- 



inently in the minds of all who had 
occasion to speak on matters pertain- 
ing to the world's trade. These sub- 
jects were especially dwelt upon by 
the distinguished speakers whose 
official positions are given above. 

The Special Committee appointed 
to analyze and report on the recom- 
mendations and suggestions of the 
diplomatic representatives commented 
as follows: 

In regard to a restrictive tariff, we 
must decline to discuss a subject which 
does not come under our province. 
Simply as a matter of commercial 
creed, we may say that this question 
has been, is and will be thoroughly 
discussed by the leading authorities 
in this as well as in foreign countries, 
leaving ample field and opportunities 
to all interested nations and individ- 
uals to manifest their opinions, and 
that we are sure that the final result 
will be reached only when all argu- 
ments have been taken into careful 
consideration, the deserving interests 
being safeguarded and the teachings 
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of experience being heeded. The 
United States is a part of the world's 
organism and does not pretend to live 
a life of complete isolation which, if 
difficult r^rding political matters is 
absolutely impossible when dealing 
with commercial subjects. One of our 
illustrious advisers stated that "a re- 
strictive tariff would prevent other 
countries from selling here, diminish- 
ing by that much their ability to buy 
from the United States." To a cer- 
tain d^^ee the argument looks plaus- 
ible, but if dissected under a strictly 
commercial light it is seen to be fal- 
lacious. For years we were buying 
from the country he represents one 
hundred imillions of dollars annually 
and selling only thirty millions of 
dollars without any of its leading 
products having to pay any duties here, 
while in France, where its leading 
product paid very high duties, the 
same country was buying as much as 
it was selling — ^which proves that com- 
merce does not necessarily follow the 
line marked by the balance of trade, 
but conforms to other well known 
principles, which, though not invaria- 
ble, are, fortunately, relatively steady. 

Another advice from the same 
representative was given as a warning. 
He said : "It will provoke retaliatory 
legislation on the part of other coun- 
tries." In strict justice, the whole 
world has to confess that while prac- 
tically all countries raised their tariffs 
and established duties and prohibited 
importations, and built all kinds of 
barriers to foreign products, this 
country adhered to its 1913 tariff with- 
out variations, until circumstances 
compelled the adoption of certain 
changes which a majority of our leg- 
islators considered necessary for the 
preservation of our industries. No 
one can fairly accuse the United States 
of starting the avalanche of higher 
tariffs. We have not accused other 
countries of wrongdoing when we 
have seen them struggling for the 
readjustment of their finances. Not 
long ago we were essentially an agri- 
cultural nation. Our own resources 
and efforts have gradually converted 
us into an industrial one, and our leg- 
islative policy must be shaped to meet 
our changing needs. 

This subject of long term credits 
was dwelt upon by several distin- 
guished speakers. In considering this 
matter we have in mind the fact that 
long term credits have as many mean- 
ings as the number of countries to 
which it is applied. What is a long 
credit for England is a very short one 
for Colombia and, even in the same 
country, what is a long credit for a 
merchant in Callao or Lima is ex- 
tremely short for an importer in 
Iquitos. Each individual case has to be 
taken upon its own merits. But, of 



course, we have to agree upon the 
necessity of allowing to our customers, 
both in the domestic as in the foreign 
trades, all facilities in harmony with 
our own capacities and resources, and 
we earnestly recommend our members 
to consider this suggestion and follow 
it to the prudent limit of their own cir- 
cumstances. 

We avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity to declare that, with few excep- 
tions due to. causes which we respect 
and do not criticise, the majority of 
our members have done in regard to 
extension of facilities as much as they 
could under the circumstances, and 
that very numerous are the examples 
of those who sacrificed entirely their 
own interests or are fiercely strug- 
gling to stand again on their feet on 
account of having maintained their 
long established credit arrangements 
with their customers. 

With former sources of capital 
supply cut off, it was' natural that the 
opportunities for the investment of 
money in the development enterprises 
should be dwelt upon at a great gath- 
ering of American business men by 
the representatives of countries with 
natural resources still unexploited. 

We heartily sympathize with the 
views expressed on this subject, and 
recommend to AnieHcan investors 
generally to give more attention to the 
possibilities for investments of capital 
in other lands for the development of 
their resources after careful study of 
all the pros and cons and always keep- 
ing in mind the idea of mutual benefit. 
At the same time our honored friends 
will not forget that £ven with the 
greajt development of our own re- 
sources already accomplished there yet 
remains ample opportunity for the 
profitable investment of capital Sn the 
United States and its territories. 

A suggestion of the distinguished 
speaker mentioned in paragraph i 
refers to selling goods according to 
consumers' desires. We may say that 
under the point of view of immediate 
profitable trade, this is most desirable, 
but, at the same timq. under the point 
of view of progress and future gains, 
an educational campaign should con- 
stantly be pushed wherever the Amer- 
ican products are of greater efficiency 
than the ones which the consumers 
are using, as this policy will create 
new markets for our goods with 
undoubted gain for our customers. 

Much of the criticism heaped upon 
American manufacturers in the past 
for their refusal to alter styles and 
patterns to meet the suggestions or 
whims of foreign buyers has been due 
to a lack of knowledge of manufac- 
turing conditions here. Mass produc- 
tion is possible only when standardi- 
zation is practiced, and changes 



appearing unimportant in themselves 
would often disrupt production sched- 
ules and add to costs. Therefore 
although the manufacturer is desirous 
of meeting the wishes of his custom- 
ers, he is often compelled by circum- 
stances to maintain his standardized 
product. This Committee strongly con- 
denms any wrong practices when 
soliciting or executing orders from for- 
eign customers, also strongly rec- 
ommends the members of this Assoc- 
iation to give strict attention to all 
instructions they receive from their 
buyers not only in regard to the mer- 
chandise, but also in regard to pack- 
ing, shipping instructionsj^ etc 

The suggestion of the Panamanian 
representatives of using Panama as 
a distributing center by establishing 
bonded warehouses on the Isthmus 
deserves careful consideration. Your 
Committee recommends that the mat- 
ter be thoroughly investigated by the 
Foreign Trade Department of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the results reported to our 
Foreign Trade Committee for action. 

We beg to make' similar recom- 
mendations in regard to the sugges- 
tions of the representatives of Den- 
mark and Czechoslovakia to establish 
distributing centers in Copenhagen 
and. Hamburg. 

The establishment of a strong cen- 
tral organization for developing the 
Chinese markets, a suggestion made 
by the Consul of China in New York, 
is undoubtedly a very good idea. The 
results of the recent conference at 
Washington we trust will afford 
China ample opportunity of continuing 
progressively that development of her 
great industrial resources which has 
been so active in recent years and en- 
courage that cooperation on the part 
of Chinese and other nationalities 
which may be made of great mutual 
benefit when entered into on equal 
terms. This Committee earnestly 
recommends that our Foreign Trade 
Department make a careful study of 
Chinese conditions and opportunities 
for American products and acquaint 
our members with them so as to en- 
courage trade with China under terms 
of mutual advantage. 

We heartily endorse the suggestions 
for extension of the" parcel post ser- 
vice, and, fortunately, the Post Office 
Department of the United States is 
fully alive to the importance of extend- 
ing this service. Conventions have in 
recent months been signed with sev- 
eral countries, and at present there 
are very few which have not been 
placed on the list of those allowing 
our merchandise to enter by means of 
parcel post. 

Among the countries with which the 
parcel post service has not been estab- 
(Continued on page 36.) 
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The Foreign Trade Convention 

The Philadelphia meeting of the National Foreign Trade Council 
was satisfactory in point of attendance and stimulating in the 
effect of the addresses of the leaders in international affairs 



THE Ninth National Foreign 
Trade Convention, composed of 
more than i.,300 del^^tes, met 
in Philadelphia, May 10-11-12, 1922. 
In fourteen general and group sessions 
it gave careful consideration to the 
problems now confronting our inter- 
national commerce, to the principles 
involved, and to special and technical 
means offering thef best promise for 
helpfulness. At the closing session 
the general convention committee sub- 
mitted its report embodying a state- 
ment of the present situation and 
some recommendations for the future. 
This report was adopted unanimously 
by the convention. 

The leading features of the report 
were as follows : 

The recovery of prosperity in the 
United States depends upon the ability 
of our people to sell at remunerative 
prices practically all they produce, 
running approximately fuljl time and 
full-handed. 

Our productive capacity is substan- 
tially greater than the normal require- 
ments of the domestic market. It is 
evident, therefore, that sustained pros- 
perity for this country depends upon 
sustained foreign trade; and because 
in so many lines of production profit 
depends upon prices that are deter- 
mined in international markets, our 
interest in foreign trade is far greater 
than the mere proportion whidi it 
bears to our total commerce. 

Despite the improvement wrought 
in the last year in many markets, the 
world's purchasing power continues 
impaired, and exchanges remain un- 
balanced. Europe's lingering recov- 
ery retards the restoration of normal 
conditions elsewhere. It is now evi- 
dent, however, that the competitive 
advantage derived from extreme 
inflation by some European countries, 
notably Germany, is rapidly lessening 
as their production costs rise through 
wage increases and through increased 
costs of imported raw materials. 

With extensive unemplo)rment, this 
country never stood more in need of 
foreign trade. Unemployment will 
not he reduced to its minimum until 
our export trade absorbs the last ten 
or twenty per cent of normal produc- 
tion. The country has passed from a 
debtor to a creditor position. The 
volume of American foreign trade 
to-day is less, however, than would 



have resulted from maintenance of the 
average rate of growth of the decade 
before the war. The value and distri- 
bution of our overseas commerce to- 
day is entirely inadequate for the 
service of foreign indebtedness to us 
and for the employment of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine. 

It must be recognized that the pay- 
ment of foreign balances due the 
United States can be accomplished 
only in the degree that we are willing 
to accept goods and services. This by 
no means implies that the liquidation 
must be in competitive merchandise — 
on the contrary, it may take the form 
of non-competitive imports, irrespec- 
tive of their origin. 

The absorption of imports to the 
full value of the balances annually 
due us is dependent upon a fuller 
operation of our industries, including 
agriculture, and this in turn depends 
in part upon greater export trade. 
The most notable development in our 
foreign trade during the last year has 
been the importation of securities 
representing either American invest- 
ment abroad or the funding of the 
excess value of our exports. 

The needs of other countries, espec- 
ially in Europe, for long term credits 
afford opportunity for the employ- 
ment of American investment ftmds 
in ways that will be beneficial to both 
borrowers and lenders. 

The importation of sound securities 
serves either to liquidate outstanding 
foreign obligations or to furnish new 
occupation for American industry. It 
IS of the utmost importance that our 
investment bankers when negotiating 
foreign loans should always have in 
mind so to handle them as to further 
American trade and they should, as 
far as practicable, provide for the ex- 
penditure of some portion of the pro- 
ceeds in this country for exports. 

The measure and means of financial 
assistance which America can or 
should extend to other nations is 
predicated, of course, upon the recog- 
nition by those nations of their obliga- 
tions and responsibilities. Not a 
dollar of American capital or credit 
should be used for political propa- 
ganda or militaristic purposes. Amer- 
ican dollars are now all peace dollars. 
If and when European countries 
particularly shall establish political 
and social order, adopt a sound fiscal 



and financial program, reduce enorm- 
ously inflated money issues and intro- 
duce a rigid system of taxation and 
economy to enable them to balance 
their domestic budgets, then the con- 
fidence of the American investor in 
their securities will be restored. Given 
these conditions, America must be 
prepared to cooperate liberally in the 
task of world restoration. 

The experience of the past year has 
confirmed and emphasized the need 
for the establishment in this country 
of adequate facilities for the granting 
of long term credits, so urgently 
needed to restore sound conditions in 
Europe and to re-establish a normal 
inter-change of exports and imports. 
Authority for the creation of these 
facilities exists under the Edge Act 
Thus far this authority has not been 
utilized because of the failure to or- 
ganize a corporation with resources 
sufficiently large to insure success as 
a debeitturt issuing and marketing 
bank. If necessary, the Federal Re- 
serve Law should be further amended 
so as to attract the capital required for 
the organization of one or more Edge 
Act corporations, with resources com- 
mensurate with the services required. 

In the Merchant Marine Act of 
1920 the American people have de- 
clared their purpose to do everjrthing 
needful to insure the maintenance of 
a merchane fleet under oui" flag. The 
chief requisite for a successful Ameri- 
can merchant marine is support by the 
American peopje. The greatest obsta- 
cle in its way is the lack of loyal 
preferment by our shippers and travel- 
lers, service, rates and accommoda- 
tions being approximately equal. By 
selling C.I.F. and buying F.A.S., they 
may control routing by American 
steamers. 

The measures proposed in Congress 
to enable our merohant marine to 
operate profitably, though concrete 
and definite, are so comprehensive as 
to require careful analysis and full 
consideration. They originate in 
recognition of the fact that the exist- 
ing handicaps are largely government 
imposed and require some compensa- 
tory legislation. In the pending 
national discussion of the practiced 
solution of our merchant marine prob- 
lems, due consideration should be 
g^ven to the relief from inhibitions and 
restrictions, which are lai^ly respons- 
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ible for present high costs of opera- 
tions so that any. burden assumed by 
the government may be minimized, 
foreign reprisals averted, and cumber- 
some machinery of profit accounting 
avoided. 

The principle of private ownership 
and operation has been recognized by 
Congress as fundamental. Overseas 
shipping is an international business, 
pecidiarly sensitive to interference by 
government, and until the American 
merchant fleet is relieved from unrea- 
sonable regulation, particularljr in re- 
spect to rates, routes and services, it 
cannot ibe expected to compete success- 
fully with foreign fleets free from 
such restrictions. 

One special handicap now borne by 
American ships, is the greater capital 
cost of vessels built prior to the recent 
reductions. This is due to the tax 
policy of our government which has 
not allowed depreciation correspond- 
ing to the fall in values since the war. 
Our chief competitors, however, have 
been permttted to write down the 
value of existing ships to an average 
materially below ours, with consequent 
substantial reduction in capital 
charges. 

So far as further sajes of govern- 
ment owned tonnage are concerned, 
this factor must be reckoned with in 



the determination of prices. So far 
as privately owner ships are con- 
cerned, there should be prompt rec- 
ognition of it by the internal revenue 
bureau, and an amendment of the law 
if necessary. 

The vast market which the Unitel 
States affords to other nations on a 
basis of equality and the supplies of 
American raw materials and manu- 
factured merchandise exported with- 
out taxation or discrimination, entitles 
American trade, American traders and 
American enterprise in foreign coun- 
tries to entire equality of treatment. 

To insure such equality of treat- 
ment the American tariff, whatever 
its underlying principle, should pro- 
vide for additional duties or imports 
from nations discriminating, by tariffs 
or administrative practices, against 
the trade or shipping of the United 
States. 

We urge the necessity of bringing 
about an adjustment between the costs 
of railroad transportation and other 
expenses of production. The pro- 
cesses of our economic life cannot 
proceed in orderly fashion when 
wages of labor and prices of commod- 
ities are seriously out of alignment, 
and the interests of labor are not less 
than those of the producer and manu- 
facturer. 



Agriculture is the chief of the key 
industries of the United States. It 
is fundamental that there can be no 
general prosperity for the country un- 
less there is agricultural prosperity. 
But prosperity ^r agriculture depends 
upon the sale of its surplus products 
at prices determined by international 
market conditions. Our farmers are 
entitled to every facility of transpor- 
tation, finance and credit that will 
enable them successfully to meet the 
competition of other agricultural 
nations in world markets. 

The conditions confronting our 
foreign trade today demand increased 
effort to expand our commerce a^inst 
increasing competition. This is no 
time to relax effort just when foreign 
markets are recovering their ability to 
consume and our foreign competitors 
are increasing their ability to 
produce and their selling activity in 
all fields. Our foreign trade has suf- 
fered in the past through lack of 
persistent effort to hold and develop 
fields in which a footing has been 
gained. This is the time above all 
for activity, courage and persistence. 
It is peculiarly essential to remember 
that it will cost much more to regain 
in the future a business lost now 
through lack of courage and tenacity. 



Sees Trade Revival In Three Years 



MANY shipping companies in 
coastwise trade contemplate 
replacements in their fleets, J. 
L. Ackerson, president of the Merchant 
Shipbuilding Company, declares in 
discussing the shipbuilding outlook in 
Arnerica. Not until a/ trade revival 
which seems from three to five years 
oft", comes will there be any apprec- 
iable demand for new ocean-going 
liners, the former head of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation added. In 
the coastwise trade, however, Mr. 
Ackerson said, "already there is 
much activity on the part of ship 
operators looking towards the build- 
ing of new ships and the conversion 
of some of the more suitable of the 
Shipping Board ships." 

Admitting that the Americans had 
been backward in adopting the Diesel- 
engined ships, Mr. Ackerson said 
that the "economy of operation is so 
startling that the change from the 
present accepted type of machinery to 
Diesel machinery will make a change 
in shipping in the next decade 
which will not be unlike the change 
from sail to steam. This change will 
progressively extend from the cargo 
vessels to passenger ships first with 



the low-powered twin-screw passen- 
ger ships, and later to the larger ships." 
Contending that the war-built ships 
should not t^ considered as an "ade- 
quate or suitable" increment to the 
merchant marine, Mr. Ackerson 
declared that, inasmuch as compara- 
tively few passenger vessels or com- 
bined freight and passenger vessels 
had been built, there would be a 
demand for these §hips and special 



types in about five years, at which 
time, he figured, the world will have 
worked back to ''normal." "It should 
be remembered" he added, "that there 
is no greater tonnage of vessels avail- 
able to-day than would have been 
available to-day had there been no 
world war." 

With the increase in international 
trade the demand for ships, Mr. 
Ackerson pointed out, will increase. 



Polish Chamber Meeting 



THE third annual meeting of the 
American-Polish Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry in the United 
States was held at the Bankers' Club 
in New York City^ May i8th. About 
one hundred and fifty men prominent 
in industry, finance and commerce 
attended the meeting and listened to 
optimistic addresses from the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber; from the 
President of the Radio Corporation of 
America which is erecting a station in 
Poland; from the President of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, whose 
company has shown its faith in the 



development of Poland by cooperating 
with the Polish government in the 
equipment of Polish railways; from 
the Vice-President of the Northwest- 
ern Trust and Savings Bank, which 
institution has taken a keen interest 
in the financial affairs of Poland and 
from Mr. Benjamin F. Castle of the 
Irving National Bank on the "Steady 
Demand for American Cotton by 
Polish Textile Industries." The first- 
hand observations of most of these 
gentlemen furnished evidence of the 
strenuous efforts the responsible repre- 
sentatives of Poland are making. 
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To Formulate Tax Legislation 

National Industrial Council, endeavoring to bring about a more 
complete agreement among industrial groups, will appoint com- 
mittee to express fundamental ideas that should underlie new law 



THE Ninth Semi-Annual Confer- 
ence of the Advisory Committee 
and state industrial association 
executives, held by the National Indus- 
trial Council at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, was concluded on Sa:turday, 
May 13th, after a three day continuous 
session. 

Thirty-six, out of a possible thirty- 
eight state industrial associations were 
represented at the conference. Some 
of the important decisions arrived at 
by resolutions adopted deal with Fed- 
eral Taxation, Soldiers' Bonus, Immi- 
gration, and the further development 
of statewide industrial councils through 
out the country. 

The resolutions relative to Federal 
Taxation declared that, after careful 
analysis and consideration of the sub- 
ject, it was the consensus of opinion 
that no satisfactory tax legislation can 
result until there is more complete 
agreement among the industrial inter- 
ests, as well as the members of Con- 
gress upon fundamental principles 
underlying such legislation. John E. 
Edgerton, Chairman of the National 
Industrial Council, was, therefore, 
authorized to appoint, from the various 
state associations affiliated with this 
organization, a special committee of 
five, which will have the task of form- 
ulating a statement expressing funda- 
mental principles which should underlie 
all future Federal Tax legislation, and 
pointing out also, certain provisions 
which should be eliminated. This 
committee, when appointed, will pro- 
gressively advise and consult with the 
executives and members of the vari- 
ous state industrial associations affili- 
ated with the National Industrial 
Council, in considering the matter in 
hand and arriving at conclusions, and 
will render a report on these conclu- 
sions at the next semi-annual confer- 
ence to be held in New York in 
November. It was further resolved 
that the special committee should give 
careful consideration to the proposi- 
tion of calling a National Tax Con- 
gress, representative ot American 
industry, and also to report back on 
this proposal at the next meeting to 
be held in November. 

On the question of Soldiers' Bonus 
legislation, a resolution was tele- 



graphed to President Harding at the 
White House by the National Indus- 
trial Council representing its affiliated 
membership — 75,000 employers 
throughout the United States, en- 
dorsing the position of the President 
upon the question of a general sol- 
diers' cash bonus payment as evidenced 
by his letters and public statements, 
and expressing the confidence of the 
industrial interests in the chief execu- 
tive maintaining such an attitude. 

The resolutions declared that indus- 
trial elements "recognize to the fullest 
the obligations of the cotmtry to its 
defenders, and pledge its support to 
all necessary measures for the care 
and betterment of those maimed or 
impaired in the war, and for the care 
of the dependents of those who gave 
the last full measure of devotion." 
The resolutions further declared, how- 
ever, that "for the able-bodied soldier 
returned to the status of civil life, a 
revival of business and commercial 
and industrial activity will furnish the 
best bonus possible and one involving 
no commercialism of patriotic service. 

In conclusion, the resolution de- 
clared "we are convinced that in the 
present state of business and public 
finance, any further burden of taxa- 
tion to provide a cash soldier's bonus 
is unwise and will react in terms of 
lessened support for employment upon 
its intended beneficiaries." 

On the question of National Immi- 
gration legislation, it was the sense 
of the conference that the country 
was in sore need of a practical and 
constructive National Immigration 
policy. It was decided, therefore, to 
appoint a committee of five, to formu- 
late and report on this subject at the 
next semi-annual conference. 

Some of the reports rendered at the 
sessions indicated the wide-spread de- 
velopment among the industrial states 
of the co-ordination of industrial 
association activities under an inform- 
al organization known as State Indus- 
trial Councils. Within the last two 
years, the report showed that state 
industrial councils had been developed 
in twenty out of thirty industrial 
states having state-wide industrial 
associations in active existence. It 



was the sense of the* conference that 
this movement towards the co-ordina- 
tion of association activities within 
the respective states, under the leader- 
ship of the respective state-wide indus- 
trial associations, should be encour- 
aged in every possible way, in order 
that all elements Oif industry may, 
more effectively, assert themselves on 
public questions and on legislative 
enactments affecting business activi- 
ties. 

Reports were received from the 
various states represented regarding 
business and Jabor conditions, the 
feeling predominating among all those 
who reported that by the end of the 
present calendar year, a very substan- 
tial degree of employment in agricul- 
tural, industrial and financial condi- 
tions might be, or will take place, and 
that the country will be well on the 
road to normal business conditions by 
that time. 

The conference, which was bi- 
cameral and round table in character 
was participated in by representatives 
from the following associations : Ala- 
bama Manufacturers' Ass'n; Cali- 
fornia Mf rs. Ass'n ; Colorado Mer- 
chants and Mfrs. Ass'n; Mfrs. Assn. 
of Connecticut, Inc ; Wilmington, Del. 
Mfrs. Ass'n; Georgia Mfrs. Ass'n; 
Illinois Mfrs. Ass'n; Indiana Mfrs. 
Association; Iowa' Mfrs. Ass'n; Asso- 
ciated Industries of Kansas; Ken- 
tucky Mfrs. Ass'n; Louisiana Mfrs. 
Ass'n; Associated Industries of 
Maine: Merchants and Mfrs. Ass'n. 
of Baltimore, Md; Associated Indus- 
tries of Mass; New Hampshire Mfrs. 
Ass'n; New Jersey Mfrs. Ass'n; 
Associated Industries of New York 
State ; Associated Industries of North 
Dakota; Ohio Mfrs. Ass'n; Oklahoma 
Employers' Ass'n; Mfrs. & Merchants 
Ass'n. of Oregon; Pennsylvania Mfrs. 
Ass'n; Rhode Island Employers' 
Ass'n; Mfrs. & Employers' Ass'n. of 
South Dakota; Tennessee Mfrs. Ass'n; 
Texas Industrial Ass'n ; Utah Associ- 
ated Industries ; Associated Industries 
of Vermont; Virginia Ass'n for the 
Common Good; West Virginia Mfrs. 
Association, and the Wisconsin Mfrs. 
Association. 
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When Liberty Needs A Friend 

Analysis of union labor leaders' insistence on closed shop 
shows that its basic idea is a limitation of opportunity in 
trades through an undemocratic and arbitrary control of them 



THERE is much public miscon- 
ception concerning "liberty" 
and "tyranny" in the field of 
employe-employer relations. Labor 
leaders are largely responsible for 
this condition. A recent instance of 
this is contained in an open letter to 
the New York Times of February 
loth, 1922, from J. H. O'Hanlon, 1^- 
islative agent of the New York State 
Federation of Labor, referring to 
legislative bills then pending in New 
York to establish industrial courts. 

"This measure", said Mr. O'Han- 
lon, "is undemocratic and un-Ameri- 
can. It deprives worker and employer 
from settling differences between 
them in their own way. It is auto- 
cratic and not at all in harmony with 
our free institutions." 

We frequently hear the president 
of the American Federation of Labor 
discussing the same general subject 
of the "slave" and the "freeman" in 
modem industry, particularly in refer- 
ence to the industrial courts. The 
"freeman," Mr. Gompers contends, 
may work or not as his choice, op- 
portiinity or fancy merits. 

Without any purpose of discussing 
or defending either the merits or de- 
merits of compulsory arbitration, such 
public expressions by Mr. Gompers 
and his fellow trade unionists justify 
some analysis of the closed (union) 
shop and the "open shop," the latter 
being frequently defined by trade 
union leaders as "autocratic" and 
"oppressive." The best way of testing 
the sincerity, or at least the consist- 
ency, of these statements is by pro- 
pounding direct questions, based upon 
the denunciations. 

Are workers and employers pre^ 
vented "from settling differences in 
their own way" in the "closed shop?" 
The employer who signs a "closed 
shop" agreement automatically accepts 
also the working rules of the union. 
Are these rules made by the men in his 
plant, in consultation with the employ- 
er and with the needs of the particular 
establishment in mind, or are they 
made in the vast majority of cases by 
men, 5% of whom probably have 
never seen even the outside of the 
plant? Are workers prevented from 
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working by jurisdictional disputes, 
involving vast losses to their employ- 
ers, who can have no voice in settling 
the points at issue? Are workers who 
have absolutely no complaint against 
their own employers prevented from 
working by "sympathetic" strikes? 
When a dispute arises in a closed shop 
can it be settled amicably between em- 
ployer and workers "in their own 
way" or must the latter be bound by 
the rules of the union, represented by 
the "business agent", • even though 
they consider those rules to be unfair 
when applied in that particular shop? 
Does the "closed shop" increase the 
number of "freemen" in industry? 
Take the aspects of "choice" and 
"fancy" mentioned hy the president 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
About half of the unions which are 
members of that organization have 
"apprenticeship" rules, which limit 
the number of youths who can learn 
skilled trades. Can the boy learn a 
trade simply if his parents are willing, 
if he desires to do so, and if an em- 
ployer offers the opportunity ? Or can 
he be prevented from doing so if the 
union refuses its permission? Who 
limits opportunity and increases the 
number of those who, for the balance 
of their lives, must work at unskilled 
labor, with its much greater risk of 
unemployment? Is such a system 
"democratic", "American", and "in 
harmony with our free institutions"? 
Is It lawful and "American" to make 
an honest living in an honest manner? 
Only a positive answer is possible by 
those who still believe in "our free 



institution." Yet our closed shop 
friends assure us that unions are jus- 
tified in refusing to permit those to 
work who have the opportunity to find 
work but do not possess a certificate 
of membership in a private society. 
Men go on strike and refuse to work. 
Have they a right to denounce, abuse, 
and even assault those who have the 
"opportunity" to then find employment 
at an honest task and to earn honest 
dollars with which to support them- 
selves and their families? Does the 
closed shop increase or decrease "free- 
dom" in industry? 

Qarence Darrow, the distinguished 
attorney and ardent champion of the 
"closed shop" was asked when testi- 
fying before the Industrial Relations 
Commission a few years ago to give 
his definition of a fair social system. 
He replied : 

"I think a state of society where 
everybody who is able to work and is 
willing to work, where one can find 
opportunity to employ his labor, and 
where people practically get the same 
reward for the same amount of time, 
would come about as near being a 
fair social system as you could get." 

Does not the closed shop in practice 
so operate as to prevent the man who 
is "able to work", "willing to work*' 
and who has found "opportunity to 
employ his labor" from going to 
work? It prescribes additional and 
"un-American" qualifications which a 
man must have before he can get a 
job. Is it possible that closed shop 
advocates want "liberty" for them- 
selves and "tyranny" for all others? 



(Continued from page 32.) 
lished are Canada and Cuba, though 
packages of a weight not exceeding 
4 pounds 6 ounces are admitted 
through the mails. Efforts have been 
made to establish a formal convention 
on this matter without success, prob- 
ably due to the opposition of the im- 
porters and retailers in those countries, 
who claim that such facilities offered 
to the buyers would harm their trade 
and establish an unfair competition. 
Other countries like Mexico, Chile, 
Peru, Argentina, etc., have kept their 
conventions, but have established 



either custom house surtaxes or deliv- 
ery taxes on imports by parcel post, 
thus protecting the home merchant 
from anticipated severe competition by 
post. 

The representatives of Sweden sug- 
gested frequent economic conferences. 
The National Association of Manufac- 
turers has always patronized economic 
conferences, and its conventions have 
dwejt with foreign trade subjects of 
great importance. This Committee 
earnestly recommends the promotion 
of frequent economic conferences, 
(Continued on page 40.) 
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Our Machinery Hope Of Armenia 

American farm implements used by Near East Relief on fields 
of Bible lands and their introduction will be the biggest factor 
in establishing the economic independence of a starving nation 
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By BARCLAY. ACHESON 
Associate General Se<nretai7 of the Near East Relief 



THE introduction of American 
machinery in Asia Minor will 
be the biggest factor in estab- 
lishing the economic independence of a 
starving, war-torn nation. 

AVhile the rest of the world was 
getting back to normal, warfare con- 
tinued in the Near East, and it was not 
until last spring that peace was estab- 
lished in Armenia, too late for the 
planting of crops, even if seeds and 
implements were available. Hence this 
country has experienced a miserable 
winter of suffering and famine such 
as the world has seldom seen. 

Among the first things the newly 
established Armenian Government did 
was to turn over to the Near East 
Relief 17,600 acres of land to teach 
the youth of the people American 
methods of farming. 

Armenians have been a great agri- 
cultural people for over 2,000 years. 
In normal times fully 80 per cent were 
tillers of the soil and their land was 
once the most fertile in the world. Dur- 
ing all the hundreds of years the most 
primitive nfethods of husbandry suf- 
ficed, and would probably have still 
sufficed but for the great crisis that in- 
duced the Orient- 
als to change their 
settled habits. 

The cultivation 
of 17,600 acres 
seemed like a 
very expensive 
undertaking for 
the Near East 
Relief until Leon- 
ard R. Hartill, 
the agricultural 
expert sent out 
to investigate the 
possibilities o f 
the land, reported 
the soil such that 
one bushel of 
seed would yield 
fifteen bushels to 
the acre ; and 
stated that the 
experiment ought 
to pay for itself 
in a year. 

In accordance 



with Mr. Hartill's advice, the kind of 
machinery best adapted for farming 
in the Near East was immediately 
ordered, and this spring has seen the 
first invasion of American machinery 
in Bible lands. 

Arrangements have been made to 
put in 600 acres in vegetables to pro- 
vision the American orphanages and 
soup kitchens and to offer produce for 
public consumption. Two thousand 
acres are to be planted in wheat, bar- 
ley, rye and millet and the remaining 
15,000 will be devoted to cattle raising. 

The Government of Greece has also 
alloted land to the Near East Relief 
to be worked by hundreds of refu- 
gees encamped near Constantinople. A 
farm colony has been established in 
Thrace, once a great wheat growing 
area, to provide employment for 5,000. 

It has been the object of the Near 
East Relief from the time it was au- 
thorized by Congress to engage in phil- 
anthropic work in the Levant, to help 
the Armenians to help themselves and 
to avoid any tendency to pauperize the 
refugees; but with the economic sys- 
tem of the country shot to pieces, in- 
dustry at a standstill, unemployment 



How Uttl« it takM to main somo small hoarta happy— clothad in 



everywhere and little to eat, the situa- 
tion has been most difficult. 

Realizing, however, that the ultimate 
success of the Armenian people de- 
pended on the childhood of the nation, 
attention has been concentrated on the 
establishment of American orphanages 
where boys and girls are not only fed 
and clothed, but given the rudiments 
of an ordinary school education and 
taught a trade. 

It is believed that the industrial 
training programs inaugurated in these 
orphanages will be the means of event- 
ually awakening Eastern people to the 
needs of modem industrial machinery 
when economic life is finally re-estab- 
lished. 

The first concrete evidence is the 
wish of the Armenian government for 
American farm implements. The effi- 
ciency of American gardening was first 
results attained in the truck farms sur- 
rounding the Near East Relief orphan- 
ages in the outlying country districts. 

At present the Near East Relief is 
conducting 124 orphanages in which 
there are 65,000 children wholly de- 
pendent upon the orphanage as their 
only home, and approximately 50,000 
others fed and 
dependent on the 
orphanages for 
the necessities of 
life. 

These children, 
entirely supported 
through the 
generosity of the 
people of the 
United States, are 
being taught to 
take care of them- 
selves, and they 
are doing it sur- 
prisingly well 
when you con- 
sider that most of 
them were little 
more than sava- 
ges, who had been 
wandering about 
the country for 
five years, victims 
of war, massacre 
and deportations. 
Yaiikaa floor sacks They were accus- 
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Orphans making shoes in open air 

tomed to sleep- 
ing in caves and 
open fields, beg- 
ging and some- 
times stealing 
food, or whatever 
else they needed. 
At length, almost 
worn out with the 
battle for exist- 
ence, they have 
been picked up by 
Near East Relief 
workers and 
established 
in American 
orphanages. 
Most of the chil- 
dren are not only 
without parents, 
but have n o 
known living rela- 
tives. Many of 
them, orphaned in 
infancy, do not 
even know their own names. 

Exigencies of life in the territory 
of hunger have been so great that the 
orphans have learned to do practically 
everything for themselves from mak- 
ing their shoes and clothing, to build- 
ing furniture, creating household uten- 
sils and repairing the buildings. 

This is made possible through the 
introduction in the orphanages of class- 
es in carpentry, shoemaking, tailoring 
and in some cases brickmaking and 
blacksmithing for the boys ; and dress- 
making, .mending, embroidering and 
weaving for the girls. Every class is 
presided over by an American expert 
until natives are trained for the work. 

The three R's are by no means neg- 
lected. Instruction is given in the 
Armenian language, reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, geography, general and na- 
tural history and hygiene; but it is 
doubtful if these undernourished chil- 
dren would have applied themselves to 
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"booklearning" so readily if it were 
not for the opportunity to do creative 
things following a morning devoted to 
study. 

Armenian children are ambitious and 
quick to learn, once their bodies become 
normal, and they take to American 
methods very readily, even to the in- 
troduction of American hygiene — a 
real innovation in the Near East. When 
these boys grow up and prosper there 
is going to be a great demand for 
American bathtubs and other sanitar}' 
appliances, judging by their delight in 
American baths. 

Working under American direction 
is so novel to these children, who have 
almost forgotten how to play, that they 
set about their tasks with considerable 
vim and enthusiasm. That is probably 
why they become skilled workers in so 
short a time. There are boys and girls 
in Near East Relief orphanages who 
are qualified arti- 
sans at twelve. 

Wherever there 
are refugee colo- 
nies, Near East 
Relief orphanages 
spring up. The 
largest is at Alex- 
andropol, where 
18,000 boys and 
girls are housed 
in army barracks 
comprising 200 
buildings, which 
if placed end to 
end, would form 
a line two miles 
long. These chil- 
d r e n represent 
the cTiildhood of 
400,000 refugees 
who fled from 
Van, Erzerum, 

American tractors are beinf sent to Armenia Trphizond and 

Bitlis during the 
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uprising between the Turkish Na- 
tionalists and the Bolsheviki. 

Craftsmanship has probably devel- 
oped further in this juvenile city than 
in any of the other American institu- 
tions. It was here that boys and girls 
learned to use American sewing ma- 
chines to fashion their garments from 
discarded American clothing, and it 
was here they first saw a kitchen fitted 
with American cooking utensils and 
ranges. 

Apropos of utensils, when the refu- 
gees poured into 
Alexandropol so 
rapidjy, it became 
a difficult matter 
to find enough 
vessels to feed 
them. Some one 
suggested using 
the discarded con- 
densed milk and 
baked bean cans. 
Accordingly the 
tinsmithing i n- 
dustry was started 
and boys were in- 
structed how to 
smooth oflF edges 
of the cans and 
put on handles. 
Tin forks and 
spoons were also 
created and final- 
ly tin cans were 
utilized for 
shower baths. 
There isn't any- 
thing wasted in 
"Hungerland." 

American flour 
is advertised in 
the Orient in a 
way the manufac- 
turers never 
dreamed of. In 
this juvenile city 
children are ap- 
p a r e n 1 1 y pla- 
carded with 
"Eventually, why 
not now ?" But 
they are not pla- 
cards at all, they 
are real flour bags 
that have been 
made into skirts 
and blouses, be- 
cause the children haven't anything 
else to wear! 

Shoeing 18,000 children is quite as 
difficult a problem as feeding and cloth- 
ing them, and this contingency was also 
solved by the boys. From a shipment 
of hides from America the required 
shoes were fashioned under the direc- 
tion of refugee bootmakers. In an- 
other shipment came a consignment of 
apparently unwearable shoes — ^the mis- 
mated samples an American manufac- 
turer had offered to the Near East Re- 



lief. They were eagerly accepted. In 
fact there is very little that is not ac- 
ceptable in a land that has next to noth- 
ing. Boys went to work with a will 
on the task of producing a right for 
every left and in a short time the shoes 
were ready for the wearer. 

So much for the work of the chil- 
dren. Finding work for the adult re- 
fugees is far more difficult. It is 
pa5ietic to note the eagerness with 
which these unfortunate homeless peo- 
ple accept the most menial and unre- 



Refugee women riven emplosrment at weaving 

munerative forms of work in order to 
help sustain life for the family. The 
fact that the doorkeeper and porter in 
the Near East Relief personnel house 
at Tiflis is a former Russian general 
and former head of the Russian Mili- 
tary training schopl of Russia ; that the 
gatekeeper at its headquarters at Con- 
stantinople, once an influential Russian 
lawyer, and that other menial positions 
are filled by well educated Armenians, 
Greeks and Russians will suggest at 
once the desperateness of the situation 



and the difficulty that a wholly un- 
skilled, illiterate laborer has in earning 
a livelihood for his family. 

Industries of various types adapt- 
ed to the training of the men, women 
and children are organized wherever 
practicable and conducted at most of 
the relief stations. Lack of tools and 
raw materials frequently prevents the 
development of ideal industrial work. 
Native crafts are particularly encour- 
aged. One of the great difficulties has 
been to find an outlet for the work. 
Formerly the 
Near East Relief 
largely depended 
on the shop main- 
tained at Con- 
stantinople for 
this purpose, but 
when tourists 
ceased to come to 
Constant 1- 
nople because of 
the turbulent con- 
d i t i o n of the 
country, other 
means had to be 
found. 

Last Christmas 
the experiment 
was tried of im- 
porting Armenian 
laces, woven fab- 
rics, embroideried 
linens and rugs, 
all the handwork 
of the refugees, 
and placing it on 
sale at the Na- 
tional Headquart- 
ers, 151 Fifth 
Avenue. So suc- 
cessful was the 
venture that $10,- 
000 worth of Ar- 
menian work was 
sold. New York 
stores are now 
cooperating with 
the Near East 
Relief in dispos- 
ing of Armenian 
merchandise. 

America is a 

name to conjure 

with in the Near 

East because 

American dollars 

have saved the lives of over a million 

Armenians, one-half of all that is left 

of the first Christian nation of the 

world. 

What is to become of these 100,000 
orphans being nourished back to life, 
instructed in principles of thrift and 
industry, and inspired by American 
ideals ? 

It is hoped the ' Near East Relief 
will be able to provide for them until 
they can be absorbed into industry, 
which will probably take about five 
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Giris making cIoUms for orphans with American sowlnc machlnos 



years. Industry in the Caucasus to- 
day is dead. It takes a long time for 
a famine-stricken people to make a new 
beginning. 

Americans have g^ven $60,000,000 
in the last five years to save Armenia. 
Probably never in the world has so 
colossal a sum ever been given by the 
people of one nation to save another. 
And the work cannot stop. Armenia 
must be rehabilitated by the help of 
American dollars and the aid of Ameri- 
can machinery. 

There can be no question that the 



money now being used to save the 
children of the Near East and train 
them for leadership in trades and pro- 
fessions will prove an investment yield- 
ing many hundredfold returns, not 
necessarily to the donors who make the 
investment, but.tp the world at large, 
and especially in the development of 
the prosperity of the Near East. Like 
any investment in childhood and educa- 
tion, it is a strategic use of money 
which will richly bless the world, 
strengthening good will for decades 
and centuries to come. 



Would Extend Foreign Credit 



EXTENSION of credits abroad 
would aid the American exporter 
in the development of profitable mar- 
kets in countries in need of goods 
manufactured here, according to L. 
Rejoiolds Morgan, who has just arriv- 
ed in New York from the Union of 
South Africa after many years spent 
there as agent for the National Bank 
of South Africa. 

Mr. Morgan has come to this city 
to head the local branch of the Nat* 
ional Bank of South Africa, while R 
Judson, who has been connected with 
the branch here, will go to London as 
assistant manager. 

The lack of proper credit facilities 
is causing the American to lose in his 
race with the German and other Eu- 
ropeans in South Africa according to 
Mr. Morgan. Germany is especially 
active there at present and is import- 
ing lai^e amounts of machinery, toys 
and other manufactured goods. 

"The trouble with the American 



exporter," Mr. Morgan said, "is that 
he wants cash from the purchaser in 
South Africa as soon as the goods 
are put on the rails at Detroit or any 
American city. The English practice 
and that of Continental countries is 
to extend credit to the reliable pur- 
chaser. 

"The South African purchaser has 
money and can pay his bills, but he 
dislikes paying for goods before he 
sees them and before he gets a chance 
to examine their quality. He is wil- 
ling to buy from the United States, 
however, and in many ways; it is a 
more logical market than England. 
The climate is similar, and agricultural 
and other machinery adapted to this 
country is equally useful there. 

"The merchant there is without pre- 
judice. He will buy from the United 
States, from Germany or from Eng- 
land without preference. He will buy 
where prices and credit facilities 
warrant" 



South Africa has entered a period 
of rapid development within the past 
few months, according to Mr. Mor- 
gan. Living costs now are very low, 
immigration is restricted to skilled 
laborers with some means, unskilled 
native labor is plentiful and the agri- 
cultural resources of the country are 
developing rapidly under the stimulus 
of Government sponsoring of irri- 
gation projects. The mining of gold 
and diamonds and the pastoral resour- 
ces of the Union are already highly 
developed. ^ 

Recent American tariflf legislation M 
has impeded the importation of wool ^ 
from South Africa, Mr. Morgan said, 
because of the assessment of the duty 
on the basis of weight rather than 
value. Much! of the wool from South 
Africa is unscoured, and for that 
reason duty must be paid on the very 
high percentage of grease yet in the 
wool. Under an ad valorem tariflf 
provision importation of the better 
qualities of wool from South Africa 
would be increased, Mr. Morgan 
believes. 

The recent labor disturbances that 
caused the mines and other industries 
of Johannesburg to shut down for 
many -weeks have been settled on a 
permanent basis, Mr. Morgan said. 
Confidence has returned to a remark- 
able degree, and that has been reflec- 
ted in increased commercial relations 
with other countries, he said. 

Many of the principal industries 
were unaflfected even during the 
strike, according to Mr. Morgan. 
Among these industries the produc- 
tion of hides and skins plays a lead- 
ing role. 

South Africa provides a market for 
American tractors, harvesting and 
other agricultural machinery, elec- 
trical supplies, cutlery and hardware, 
office supplies of all kinds, automo- 
bBles and a wide assortment of man- 
ufactured articles. If the American ^ 
exporter can extend his credit facili- " 
ties he will have a good chance in 
competition with European countries, 
in the opinion of Mr. Morgan. Export- 
ers here should not be reluctant to 
use the banking facilities already pro- 
vided by institutions with branches in 
this country and in South Africa, he 
said, in pointing out that information 
of all sorts relative to foreign markets 
was available at banks here and the 
Department of Commerce. 

(Continued from page 36.) 
inviting foreign official representatives 
and foreign chambers of conmierce 
and business men to present their ideas 
and oflfer their suggestions to our 
members so as to arrive at a better 
understanding of mutual requirements 
and to cultivate trade. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUMTIES 



The inquiries for American goods received by the National Association of Manufacturers 
from nbroad will now appear in these columns. In order that the confidential nature of the 
inquiries may be preserved for the benefit of our members, the addresses of inquirers will not 
be printed in ''American Industries," but the inquiries are numbered, so that*members inter- 
ested in communicating with any of the inquirers may obtain the addresses by writing to 
the Foreign Trade Department of the Associiftion at 50 Church Street, New York, and 
mentioning the number or numbers whose addresses they may desire. 

Where no language is mentioned, letters in English will be understood. 



MEXICO 
Leather. The inquirer desires to 
secure agencies, particularly in fine 
leather and patent leather. Corre- 
spondence in Spanish. (341) 

WEST INDIES 
Dish washing machines; also ma- 
chinery for making folding paper 
boxes are of interest to a machinery 
merchant in Cuba. (342) 

Steel posts for wire fences. Quo- 
tations and detailed particulars are re- 
quired by a firm of commission agents 
in Porto Rico. (343) 

Embroideries. A merchant in 
Porto Rico wishes to purchase these 
goods. Correspondence in Spanish. 
(34+) 

Confectionery and chocolates for 
Trinidad. A firm of merchants de- 
sires to represent an American confec- 
tioner. (345) 



American agency connections, 
respondence in Spanish. (347) 



Cor- 



ARGENTINA 



Gang cotton ginning machines. An 
estimate is required on an installation 
as follows: i gang cotton gin of 70 
saws of 10 inches, i basket feed of 
70 saws, I horizontal condenser, i box 
press with screws of 5 inches for bal- 
mg, run by fast and loose pulley. 
Total cost c. i. f. Buenos Aires is re- 
quired. Catalogs, detailed particulars 
and time required for delivery are also 
of interest. This inquiry was referred 
to the N. A. M. by a commercial or- 
ganization in the United States. Cor- 
respondence in Spanish. (346) 



Cotton goods, bleached, un- 
bleached and colored; cotton prints, 
cotton shoe linings, woolen and cotton 
and woolen dress goods, elastic fabrics 
and notions, silk braid, sewing silk and 
siUc and cotton mixed fabrics. A man- 
ufacturer's representative desires 



COLOlfBIA 

Cotton goods, including sheetings, 
shirtings, bleached goods, gray driUs, 
denims, plaids, colored driUs and suit- 
ings, fancy cottons, dress goods, drap- 
ery fabrics^ mercerized falnics and fin- 
ings. The inquirers desire to hear 
from American manufacturers. Cor- 
respondence in Spanish. (348) 

Drugs, pharmaceutical products 
and packing materials for druggists 
and chemists. Party in Colombia de- 
sires catalogues, quotations and full 
data. Correspondence in Spanish. 
(349) 



Card board boxes suitable for put- 
ting up pastes are of interest to a firm 
of paste manufacturers. Correspond- 
ence in Spanish. (350) 

ECUADOR 
Machinery for grinding sugar 
cane, com shellers and saw mill ma- 
chinery and apparatus is of interest 
to a merchant. Correspondence in 
Spanish. (351) 



BRITISH GUIANA 
Druggists' glassware, drugs, chem- 
icals and pharmaceutical preparations 
are of interest to a party who is about 
to establish a wholesale and retail drug 
store. (352) 



Cotton textiles of all kinds, under- 
wear, hosiery and similar lines for 
British Guiana. The inquirer is rep- 
resenting British houses in other lines 
and is now seeking American agency 
connections. (353) 



PERU 
Electric washing machine. The 
a^ent in Peru of a large American 
piano factory wishes to secure the ex- 
clusive agency of a good electric wash- 



ing machine for family use and has 
requested his principals to send him 
a sample of the machine they con- 
sider the most suitable for that mar- 
ket, as well as prices, catalogues and 
other details. (354) 



Machinery for the manufacture of 
tannin. Correspondence in Spanish. 
(355) 

CHINA • 
Iron and steel products, including 
mild steel and structural products, 



— A Remarkable Book — 

is the MODERN BUSI- 
NESS CYCLOPEDIA. 
Contains oyer 15,000 defi- 
nitions of accounting, bank- 
ing, commercial, economic, 
export, financial terms, in- 
cluding 3,000 general and 
stock ticker abbreviations. 
Complete business educa- 
tion in one volume. Serves 
faithfully. Saves fees. You 
need it. Sent prepaid $4. 
Money - back guarantee. 
Order yours NOW I 

Modem Business Pub. Co. 
1369 Broadway 
New York Qty 
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wire and wire products and sheet 
metal products. An iron and steel im- 
porting concern, whose representative 
has just passed through the United 
States on his way to Europe, wishes 
to receive quotations and other par- 
ticulars from American manufactur- 
ers. They state that they pay cash 
in New York for all purchases. (356) 



JAPAN • 
Construction and road making ma^ 
chinery for the government of For- 
mosa will probably be purchased in 
considerable quantity in the near fu- 
ture as the result of reports and rec- 
ommendations which may be made by 
certain officials from Formosa who 
are expected to arrive in the United 
States at the end of April. These gen- 
tlemen are : Yoichi Hatta, chief engi- 
neer of the Kanan Irrigation Asso- 
ciation, Kagi, Formosa, and Nobuichi 
Kuranari, mechanical engineer, at- 



tached to the Public Works Depart- 
ment of the Formosan Government 
General, Taihoku, Formosa. They 
will make their headquarters with a 
well-known Japanese house which has 
branch offices both in San Francisco 
and New York City. (357) 



Knitting machines of the most 
modem and improved types are re- 
quired by a firm of manufacturers. 

(358) 

Broom making machinery. The 

inquirers desire to purchase machines 
of this kind and wish to receive cata- 
logues and quotiations. (359) 

INDIA AND STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS 
Complete equipment for a small 
plant for the manufacture of spin- 
ning machinery. Estimate for a com- 
plete plant is required and inquirer 
also wishes to know expense involved 



in sending an expert to India to set 
up and start the work and to remain 
tiiere probably two years. (360) 

Electro-plating machinery nnd 
apparatus for Singapore. The inquir- 
er desires quotations and data on com- 
plete equipment including vats. (361) 

PERSIA 

Cotton ginning, spinning and 
weaving machinery to be operated 
by hand. Inquirers desire detailed in- 
formation and quotations. (362) 

AFRICA 
Wire nails, tin plate, iron and steel 
bars in all shapes, galvanized and 
black sheets; also box calf leather. A 
firm of commission merchants and im- 
porters in Egypt wish to receive quo- 
tations. This inquiry has been re- 
ferred to the N. A. M. by a com- 
mercial organization in the United 
States. (363) 
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Britain Shipping Coal Here 



Word has been received here of the 
first chartering of a steamship for the 
shipment of coal from Tyne or Blyth 
to a northern Atlantic United States 
port. The steamer is of 6,000 tons 
capacity, and the freight will be 8s 6d 
per ton, with free discharge. Prompt 
loading is specified. Further engage- 
ments are expected. 

The importation of British coal on 
an extensive scale to compete with the 
American product is foreseen as a 
result of the announcement 

This would be the first definite 
information that coal shipments are to 
be made f ronn England to the United 
States, although rumors have been 
current for several we^s that coal 
cargoes^ were on the way here. 

L. S. Willard, of the Willard-Suth- 
erland Coal Company, said that the 
best grade of Admiralty Welsh would 
have to sell ati $8.75 a ton in New 
York to make a profit. Domestic 
coal of the same grade, he added, was 
now bringing about $7. 25, which 
gives it a decided advantage. 

That coal prices here are not high 
enough to warrant importation at the 
present time is the opinion of F. L. 
Bums, of Bums Bros. Coal Com- 
pany, who believes that it will be at 
least another month before the price 
level will be high enough to encourage 
British competition. In any event, he 
said, the strike would have to be pro- 
longed considerably before British 
coal to any extent could be brought 
in. 

Imported bunker coal may soon 



make its appearance on the Atlantic 
seaboard in sufficient quantities to put 
it on 2i competitive basis with the 
domestic product. 

Recent (quotations, according to a 
representative of Moore and McCor- 
mack, indicate that good Scottish 
bunkers can be laid down in New 
York as low as $6.82, which is against 
present quotations of $7.50 for the 
domestic product alongside ship in 
New York. The price prevailing, the 
representative said, was tempting 
enough to make him consider taking 
a flyer in the business as a venture 
promising a reasonable return on the 
investment. 

On the way to New York and Bos- 
ton at the present time, it was learned 
in other quarters, are several ships 
which are bringing back coal in lieu 
of ballast. As a ballast proposition, 
however, the steamship men said coal 
was not a paying proposition and the 
only way it could be handled was 
from the full cargo standpoint. 

Still another source of information 
regarding coal declared that impor- 
tatfcn was impossible now under 
existing prices. A representative of 
a leading coal company asserted that 
his investigations had led him to the 
conclusion that it would cost at least 
$9. to lay British coal down here for 
ship use, which would be an excess 
of $1.50 over Hampton Roads coal in 
competition. 

A shortage of freight, however, for 
return cargoes and an evidenced keen 
desire of British coal exporters to 



extend their market has led to steam- 
ship men viewing the situation with 
more than usual careful scrutiny, and 
predictions were made y^terday that 
coal imports would show an increas- 
ing volume. Coal, it was added, is 
permitted to come in free of duty. 



^%NE of oar clients b <^;>en 
^"^ to mannfoctore and sdl 
in the Canaiiian Market, <mi a 
ro3ralty or profit-sharing basis, 
lis^t metal articles pertaining 
to honsdidld or advertising 
novelties, or small Automobile 
accessories, patented or patent- 
able in Canada* 

This is an up-to-date plant 
with fully equqiped machine 
shop and well organized sales 
force. 

Apply 
SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Limited 

Lamtden Bnildiiig 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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SWEDEN AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

Before long the Swedish unem- 
ployed may have a chance to become 
independent fanners. When they 
recently expressed the desire to 
obtain small farms of their own 
where they might work until old age 
without being subjected to enforced 
idlenessi, their request sounded at 
first like, wishing for the moon. 

But not so to the Minister of Agri- 
culture, who immediataely ordered an 
investigation into the possibilities of 
forming a farm colony in the Pro- 
vince of Soedermanland. If the plan 
is found feasible the Government may 
purchase land to be parceled among 
its unemployed. The project would, 
of course, involve more than acquir- 
ing the land. The Government will 
have to build cottages on the farms 
and supply its indigent citizens with 
live stock, farm implements and living 
expenses for the first year. 

The farm project is one of the most 
important and interesting of many 
attempts for relieving the unemploy- 
ment troubles of the country. Last 
winter several thousand jobless were 
given instruction in almost any branch 
of learning in which they were inter- 
ested. Large appropriations were set 
aside for doles and for public works 
at which the otherwise unemployed 
would be able to earn a living wage, 
and it was hoped that conditions 
would soon become better. Never- 
theless, unemployment is still the most 
serious problem of Sweden despite a 
very slight decrease in the number of 
idle. 

The jobless still number more than 
iSqooo, of whom about 65,000 
receive aid. This number is higher 
than was expected, and in order to 
keep within the budget, the Unem- 
ployment Commission and the Gov- 
ernment have had to cancel during 
the summer unemployment aid to 
unmarried men and women, all farm- 
workers and fishermen. It is believed 
that these classes can shift for them- 
selves during the summer and pick up 
enough work to keep them going. 
Married men with families still draw 
stipends, while relief work of all kinds 
is being planned. 

The Unemployment Commission is 
laying plans for extensive forest work 
in co-operation with the Forestry 
Board and the State Domains Depart- 
ment. Furthermore, about $200,000 
hag been diverted from the unemploy- 
ment fund for buying paving stones to 
be placed at the disposal free of 
cost, of certain towns and highway 
boards for the improvement of streets 
and roads, thus affording employment 
to considerable numbers. 
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Selling with Motion Pictures 



Shovdng beau tellingl 

Nothing you can say about the quality 
of your goods or what they will do. is 
half so compelling— so convincing — as a 
visual demonstration of how they are 
made and used. 

Motion pictures of your product present 
claims that cannot be argued down. They 
are both claim and proof combined. They 
leave no room for doubt. They compel 
belief. 

Sales, Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Managers of many of the most progressive 
concerns in the country are using motion 
pictures and New Premier Path^scopes in 
strong educational work and intensive de- 
velopment of si>ecific sales territories. 

The Path^scope Company recently made 
for E. A. Stevenson & Co., Boonton, N. J^ 
a motion picture film showing the com- 
plete history of the manufacture of **Spred- 
it** (nut butter), for use among Domestic 
Science instructors and to give retail 
dealers first-hand information about the 
product. 

A film made last year by the Path^- 
scope Company for Kirkman & Son. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. has already been shown 
to millions. This company has now in 
daily operation a large number of New 
Premier Path^scopes, and its motion pic- 
ture activities constitute a very consider- 
able portion of its sales promotion work. 

The National Cash Register Company 
has twenty-eight Path^scope projectors; 
the Economist Film Service, for its De- 
partment Store clients, has forty-five. 

New Premier Path^scopes have been 
used with eminent success also by the 



American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works 

Boston Woven Hoea A Robber Co. 

Ganeral Electric Company 

International Correspondence Schools 

International Mercantile Marine 

Mosler Safe Company 

National Biscuit Company 

United Drug Company 
and many others. 

Many of these users selected the Path^- 
scope only after a careful investigation 
of. and sometimes unfortunate eocperlences 
with, other portable projectors. One Sales 
Promotion Manager, who tried out various 
machines by projecting their pictures side 
by side with those of the Pathdscope, chose 
the latter as **all around most efficient," 
adding that **the biggest feature is the 
'Safety Standard* film used In the Path6- 
scope. In many places, it is only because 
of this feature that we are permitted to 
show our film.** 

Only "Safety Standard'* film is used In 
the Path^scope. It Is safe. The Under- 
writers* Laboratories. Inc. have set their 
Approval Seal on every "Safety Standard" 
t .m and Path^scope projector. No fire- 
'•roof booth or licensed operator is re- 
quired. 

Ordinary film Is dangerous and should 
be used only in a fireproof booth and l»y a 
licensed operator. 

The New Premier Path^scope can be 
used by any of your men. any time, any- 
where. It is so exquisitely built that its 
brilliant, flickerless pictures amaze expert 
critics. It operates on any electric light 
durrent, or from a storage battery. It 
weighs only 23 pounds and can be carried 
in a small suitcase. 




Our InduMtrHal Deportment U organised to render an 
efficient service to advertisers in the preparation of 
films. We made the most successful industrial films 
produced during 1921. We invite an opportunity to 
demonstrate the PathSscope Film Service and to ex- 
plain its place and function in your sales promotion 
program. 

The Pathescope Co. of America, Inc. 

Willard B. Cook, President Agencies in Principal Cities 
Suite 1852, Aeolian Hall, New Yoi^ City 
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Mexico's Second Big Exposition 



THE second international exposi- 
tion to be held in Mexico City 
will open August 15 and close 
September 15, 1922. 

Mexico has been one of our best 
markets. Last year we sold there 
$221,850,000, which, in dollars, is 
three times more than during the best 
year before the revolution. 

Conditions in that country point to 
renewed trade development eagerly 
expected by our European ccMnpct- 



gums and the valuable heniquen and 
other fibres. Animal products include, 
wool, hides and skins; and forestal 
resources comprise fine cabinet woods 
and splendid timber. 

As a nearby deposit of prime mater- 
ials for our industries, Mexico is of 
great importance to our manufac- 
turers. . As a market for our goods, 
it is of tremendous importance. Its 
18,000,000 inhabitants are fairly good 
consumers of Aknerican goods and 



Fair became the buying center of the 
Republic. 

Several inigprtant American con- 
cerns presented their products during 
last year's exposition and all of them 
obtained very satisfactory results. A 
larger number of American exhibitors 
will attend this year and our industries 
will present a stronger line of defense 
against competition which should not 
exist in a market which for obvious 
reasons should be only ours. 



Booth of tho Moxlcan DopwtmMit of Industry, ComnMrco and Labor 



itors. Our products are well known 
and highly appreciated by the Mexican 
people, but it would be unwise not to 
keep them before thfe eyes of the 
buyers. 

Very few countries in the World 
can boast of containing in their own 
limits so much wealth and so diversi- 
fied an amount of products. In the 
line of mining products there are gold, 
silver, cooper, iron, manganese, mar- 
ble, onyx and the daily increasing de- 
posits of oil. In the line of agricultural 
products there are coflFee, tobacco, 
com, cotton, beans, bananas, rubber, 
sisal, vanilla, medicinal plants and 



shall be better customers if they are 
shown all their advantages. 

Last year the First International 
Exposition was held in Mexico City. 
Notwithstanding lack of preparation, 
scarce mention of it and natural con- 
fusion due to inexperience in affairs of 
such magnitude, the Fair was a suc- 
cess. It drew thousands of merchants 
from all over Mexico to the capital 
city, as well as delegations from Cen- 
tral and South American countries. It 
lasted only 30 days and during that 
short period, transactions of no less 
than $5,000,000 were carried on be- 
tween exhibitors and visitors. The 



The experience obtained during 
last year's exposition and the efforts 
of all the Mexican Chambers of Com- 
merce together with the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Mexico 
should help make the coming fair a 
profitable one for American exhibitors. 

The exposition will be held in the 
"Palacio Legislativo," the largest 
structure in Mexico City, built by the 
Federal Government at a cost of $10,- 
000,000. 

Applications for space can be fUed 
with the International Commercial 
Exposition, Ltd., 750 Woolworth 
Building, New York Qty. 
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Available 

EXPORT ENGINEER 

A graduate engineer familiar 
with export problems. 

Three years in responsible 
engineering and sales capacity 
with Isurge export house, past 
year and a half in complete 
charge of matters pertaining to 
all kinds of machinery and en- 
gineering. 

Also, many years' residence 
in the Far East, with knowl- 
edge and understanding of the 
people and conditions in those 
countries. 

Will consider position at 
home or abroad. 

Address C C. C. -Amfer- 
ican Industries." 



NEW JERSEY 

the leading industrial state 
o£Fers 

Unusual Opportunities to the 
Manufacturer 

Acoetsibility 

Proxmiity to raw materials 

and fad 
Labor advantages 
Low rents and taxes 
Unexcelled markets 
Ideal living conditimis 

For reliable information and 
illustrated booklet, "Industrial 
Opportunities in New Jersey," 

Write Land Registry 

Dept. Cansenralimi aid Deyelopment 

STATE HOUSE, TRENTON, N. J, 



A German's Views 

of Germany Today 

(From a letter to the National 
Association of Manufacturers from a 
German of long experience in Ger- 
many's foreign trade ) 

WITH regard to the commercial 
position at present in Ger- 
many, I am sorry to say that 
since the last fourteen days business 
has been at a standstill. The cause 
is difficult to find. Some say the Genoa 
Conference is the cause; others say 
that prices have risen in Germany to 
such an extent that the goods manu- 
factured here are above the world mar- 
ket price, and therefore the industries 
will, after execution of present 
orders, receive no new orders, as 
prices will be far too high to compete 
with other countries. Of course, 
goods which are of German origin — 
that is to say which are produced of 
German material only — will be still in 
the market, as some of them have a 
monopoly over the world and there- 
fore can exact their price. But the 
real reason of the stagnation, seems 
to be that living in Germany has 
become so dear that the people are no 
longer in a position to buy the daily 
commodities as freely as they could 
before. The industrial groups have 
made a mistake in forcing their 
clients to sell their goods at advanced 
prices, otherwise they would no more 
be furnished with goods. The pro- 
fits so made have given the people the 
opportunity of spending more freely 
in the hope that a turn of the tide 
majr come and prices decline. The 
buying power of such clients has 
decreased to such an extent that 
their stores are no longer suffikdently 
stocked with goods, for the simple 
reason that they cannot buy with the 
remaining amount of their oapital 
such quantities as they could before. 
Take an optical shop, which had a 
stock in pre-war times of about 800 
prism glasses, which represented at 
that time a value o£, say, 30,000 
marks, these 30,000 marks, consider- 
ing that they have made a profit of 
200 per cent, represented 90,000 
marks, for which they would have 
taken for taxes and living another 
30,000 marks, so that their pur- 
chasing power would only remain 
at 60,000 marks at which they can buy 
today only about 60 prism glasses, 
against the 200 which they could pur- 
chase with their pre-war capital of 
30,000 marks. 

The depreciation of money in Ger- 
many has gone so far that merchants 
who had a pre-war capital of five 
million marks and now have a cap- 
ital of not more than 15 or 20 million 
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Safety Devices 

OiflieNallOMlAfflllatei 
Saf dy OrganizaOons 

comfort Sttf«tj Goggl M T o pro- 
tect oyes mgainst flying diitt» motol 
diipa or gUro of light. 

Are Woldors' Holiiiol»— To thiald 
oyot Against intenao rays of tlio 
electric light. 

Lagginga-^To protect fonndry- 
men*a lege against molten metaL 

Shoe s T o protect workmen's feel 
against molten metaL 

Respirators — To prerent inhala* 
tion of harmful dust or fumes. 

KavcUo Guards — To protect 
hands when wheeling barrowa or 
trucks through doorways or narrow 



Ladder Feel — To prevent ladders 
from sloping. 

Chip Goards— To protect eyes 
from injnty by chips thrown from 
lathe tools. 

Metal Danger Signa— PonaU% 
for uae in shop* yard or street. 

Linen Danger Signs — Variona 
framings of danger* for attaching to 
sign boards or partitions. 

Rnles for Cranenen — For guid- 
ance of crane operators and others. 

First Aid Jars E mergency outfit 
especially dereloped for industrial 



Stretchers— Sanitary metal 
stretchers, which can also be used 
as cots. 

Shaft Protector— Spirally wound 
mailing tubes, to prerent injury to 
persons if their hair or clothing 
should catch on shafting. 

The NASO Safety DeWces wore 
deyeloped through the co-operation 
and at the expense of the associa- 
tions comprising the National Afili- 
ated Safety Organizations— the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
50 Church Street, New York City; 
the National Founders' As sociation, 
29 LaSalle Street, Chicago; and the 
National Metal Trades Association, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 

The NASO Devices are all sold at 
practically cost price, but any prof- 
its derired from sales are utilised for 
further re s earch and derelopment 
work along safety Bnes. 

Information may be obtained from 
fkm Secretary of the National 



marks are unable to trade in the same 
extent as the mark has fallen. 

The dollar befoire the war was 
worth four marks. iToday the dollar 
calls for 280 marks, or seventy times 
as much. Therefore a merchant with 
a pre-war gold capital of 5 millions, 
should now have a working capital 
of 350 millions to do the same volume 
of business. But there were few 
merchants who were able to follow 
the depreciation and increase their 
capital accordingly. Everyone hoped 
that the mark would not decline so 
much, but would improve. There- 
fore most of the merchants have lost 
half and more of their pre-war gold 
capital. 

Only the workman who lieceives 
wages according to the increased cost 
of living can exist whereas the golden 
times of the Bourgeois, (Mittelstand) 
are past. The i^purgeois has to fight 
for its living. The backbone of Ger- 
many has been the Bourgeois. Soon 
we will have in Germany only work- 
men and very rich men, as the Bour- 
geois cannot exist under the prevail- 
ing conditions. With such a social 
position there is a struggle for life 
and existence between the rich man 
and the workman. 

Germany is a producing country 
and is in itself a very large power 
and will and must extend its produc- 
tion, fighting for its existence and to 
be able to bear the burden of repar- 
ation and heavy taxes. 

The hope in the Genoa Conference 
that a clearance of the situation of all 
countries in Europe will come, is such 
that faith is expressed that the mark 
will improve and thereby overcome 
the stagnation of business of the last 
fourteen days. Bankers have with- 
drawn their credits on goods, as they 
are afraid that the improvement of 
the mark will be very disastrous to 
such merchants who hold large stocks, 
and on the other hand the improve- 
ment of the mark will stop the export 
business. With goods produced under 
the present rate of exchange (the dol- 
lar equaling 280 to 300 marks) export 
business can be done; but with an 
improvement of the mark, export 
business will come to a standstill in 
Germany. 

This is in short the prevailing con- 
dition and the uncertain outlook with 
regard to the future. 

I am myself of the opinion that the 
mark cannot improve so long as the 
Reichsbank prints monthly milliards 
of paper which have to come into 
circulation on account of the daily rise 
of commodities, freights and so on. 

The only way out of the present 
calamity of Europe is that London 
again becomes the clearing-house of 



F. Eugene Ackennan 

is now engaged in general edi- 
torial and publicity work witii 
offices at 

No. 141 Broadway 
New Yorky City 

Mr. Ackerman is prepared 
to act as an advisor or director 
of national and international 
information and publicity cam- 
paigns for individuals, corpora- 
tions and foreign governments. 
He will specialize in inter-or- 
ganization magazines for die 
development of good will and 
understanding between employ- 
ers and employes, and in the 
editing of House Organs for the 
information of the general pub- 
lic or for tile stimulation of 
sales. 

Mr. Ackerman during the 
past fourteen years has had an 
extensive experience in the 
United States and abroad as a 
journalist, specializing in mat- 
ters of finance and conmierce. 
As an officer of the United 
States Naval Reserve he re-or- 
ganized tiie inter-allied censor- 
ship of Brazil and served as or- 
ganizer and director of the 
Bureau of Latin-American Af- 
fairs of the Information Com- 
mittee of the United States 
Government. He has during 
the past several years directed 
tiie organization of chambers of 
conmierce in this country and 
abroad and has supervised tiie 
information services of corpo- 
rations, eissociations and foreign 
governments. 
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the world and to stabilize every coun- 
try's exchange on the basis of bankers' 
drafts issued for goods imported or 
exported; that is to say, in that way 
the pound sterling may equal say $4.50 
or about 500 marks, and so on in Ae 
various currencies. These bankers' 
drafts should be handled on the Lon- 
don exchange with a commission of 
one-half or one per cent. Such bank- 
ers' drafts would be more or less gold 
drafts, as each draft would be drawn 
against goods at market value, and 
therefore covered fully. The clear- 
ance of such bankers' drafts would be 
in the following manner: 

If the trade balance, for instance, 
showed that Germany had imported 
70 per cent more from the United 
States than vice versa, this 70 per 
cent would have to be covered out of 
such drafts for good^s which Germany 
had exported .to England, Denmark, 
France and^so on. Introducing such 
bankers' drafts in the world triade, 
the internal political condition of a 
country would not have its present 
influence on the exchange situation 
as fluctuations in the exchange would 
fall off, and the printing of paper 
money would only affect the country 
itself, where the money would be mar- 
ketable amongst its pwn people. 



VLL WORK FOR LIFE 

for $4 paid in advance. I am 
the Modem Buaii^ess Csrdope- 
dia. I faithfully advise every- 
body in business — ^whether ac- 
countant, banker, exporter, effi- 
ciency expert, lawyer or broker 
— ^regarding any term or phrase 
used. I hold over 15,000 
terms and definitions used by 
above, including 3,000 general 
and stock exchange abbrevia- 
tions, and when consulted, I 
never mislead. Many users 
claim I save them thousands in 
fees and much time. $4 brings 
me post-haste. Since I am guar- 
anteed to please, you ought to 
ORDER ME NOWl 

Modem Business Pub. Co. 
1367 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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Let Us Make It 
For You 

Our main plant has a most complete equipment, 
including batteries of presses and large die-making 
shops, for manufacturing pressed steel and deep-drawn 
iteel work. 

Numerous manufacturers will endorse our service. 

Truscon Pressed Steel 

means all that is best in Pressed Steel. We have a 
complete organization, perfect in this class of work. 

Our engineering force is alvrasrs at your disposaL 
You will find diat in the designing of your steel parts 
their advice and co-operation means a considerable 
saving, and at the same time produce a constant source 
of satisfaction. 

Writs for Utsrstitf* or qaotatioBt 
Pressed Steel DepartoMnt 

TRUSCON STEEL CO. 
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FOREIGN TRADE TOUR 

A tour of Europe in which education 
in foreign trade will be a predominant 
feature is to be carried out by the 
American Express Travel Department. 
The party leaves for Europe by way 
of Montreal, June 9th, and are sched- 
uled to return to Montreal, August 
1 2th. Systematic instruction in foreign 
trade will be given during the tour by 
two educational leaders, Janton De 
Haas, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of For- 
eign Trade, Graduate of Business Ad- 
ministration, New York University, 
and Harry R. Tosdal, Ph.D., Director 
of Student Research and Assistant 
Professor of Marketing, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University. The former in- 



stitution is granting credits to those 
students who complete the tour and 
present a satisfactory paper, and the 
latter is allowing the tour to take the 
place of the required three months 
practical summer work. 



HOLLAND ON THE SCREEN 

Some tin^e ago a well'^known mo- 
tion picture company traversed the 
length and breadth of Holland for the 
purpose of gathering a film record of 
Holland's industrial, commercial, 
agricultural, educational and scenic 
points of interest. This film has lately 
been purchased for the United States 
by Mr. Edward Bok, President of ttic 
Netherlands- America Foundation, who 
plans to show the picture in the prin- 



cipal cities of the United States. The 
film was recently exhibited in Spain 
and was pronounced the most com- 
plete and most educational film of any 
nation so far shown the public. 



EXPORT TRADE SMALLER 

Foreign trade registered another de- 
cline in exports, with a total of only 
$251,000,000, compared to $279,000,- 
000 in January and $486,000,000 in 
February, 192 1. This is the lowest 
value fo rour export trade for any 
month since 1915. Imports remained 
stationary with a total of $217,000,000. 

Foreign exchange quotations im- 
proved in February, with the excep- 
tion of Germany and Japan. 
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The Ports Of The Nation— New York 

Comprehensive scheme now under way to completely; modernize the 
entire waterfront of New York ^^J New Jersey, provides for an 
automatic-electric underground railway system between the states 

Written e^peoiallp far American Inddbtbibs 
By N. B. KASTL 
(PhotOB copyrighted by Ewing Oalloioay) 



ONE of the most remarkable and 
far-reaching engineering feats 
in harbor development is to be 
undertaken in the modernization of the 
Port of New York, which is not only 
the largest port in the United States 
but also ranks first in importance. The 
development of this port along mod- 
em lines has occupied the attention of 
a commission of experts over a period 
of three years and has resulted in a 
series of recommendations, which if 



carried out will make the great metro- 
politan harbor one of the most perfect- 
ly equipped in the world. 

This improvement of the Port of 
New York is absolutely essential not 
only to meet the tremendously growing 
demands of its domestic and foreign 
commerce, but also to care for the im- 
mediate need of a population exceeding 
eight million persons that is entirely 
dependent upon the port's distributing 
facilities for the necessities of life. 



The port of New York includes not 
only the districts of what is known as 
Greater New York City, but also that 
part of the coast line of the State of 
New Jersey which fronts on New York 
harbor and the Hudson River. Be- 
cause of its peculiar geographical com- 
plexities this port offers a problem that 
is not paralleled anywhere in the 
world. In population, the New York 
district outranks by nearly 200 per cent 
any other metropolitan district in the 
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western continents. Approximately 
one-half of the entire foreign com- 
merce of the United States, both in 
exports and in imports, passes through 
its gates. Within its confines there are 
located more manufacturing plants 
than in the very important manufactur- 
ing cities of Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and St. Louis combined. It 
is the distributing point for foodstuflFs 
for all of the people living within an 
area of 50 miles and numbering close 
on to ten million persons. 

The rise and fall of prices in New 
York affect those of the entire coun- 
try and, in a measure, of a large part 
of the world. It is not only the com- 
mercial and industrial capital of the 
United States but it is daily becoming 
a more and more important financial 
center for the entire world. 

Nearly 100,000,000 bushels of grain 
are exported from New York every 
year. In 1914, the last year during 
which port conditions were normal, 
76,000,000 tons of freight moved in or 
out of the port district by rail, and ap- 
proximately 45,000,000 tons into, out 
of, or through the port by water. This 
latter figure does not include a tonnage, 
probably much greater, moved locally 
within the district by water. More than 
38,000,000 tons of fuel and ore, most- 
ly coal, entered the district by rail in 
1914, either for trans-shipment for use 
in ships' bunkers or consumption with- 
in the district itself. In addition to the 
vast amounts of grain exported, more 
than 4,000,000 tons of foodstuflFs other 
than grain and mill products were 
brought into the port during 1914 by 
rail, besides a large amount by water. 

These figures indicate briefly the mag- 
nitude of the trade which passes in and 
out of the port, imder normal condi- 
tions. Since 1914, under the abnormal 
conditions created by the war, there has 
been a tremendous expansion in the 
volimie of this trade, and it is improb- 
able that there will ever be a return 
to the so-called normal condition repre- 
sented by the 1914 figures. In order 
to understand the difficulties which 
stand in the way of an adequate distri- 
bution of commodities, it is necessary 
to glance at the physical conditions 
which have made the port of New 
York what it is, ^^nd which are ac- 
countable for the peculiar problems 
which are met with. 

The New York district lies in a re- 
gion much cut up by waterways. These 
waterways, while they give a water- 
front of nearly 800 miles and oflFer 
many of the most valuable advantages 
of the port, at the same time impose 
many obstacles to the free movement 
of freight within the district, since 
they interfere with easy land transpor- 
tation. The narrow strip of land which 
forms the island of Manhattan is sep- 



arated from any other land on the south 
by the expanse of Upper New York 
Bay. The New Jersey mainland is 
separated from Manhattan by the Hud- 
son River, a mile wide, and has no con- 
nection with it except for three tunnels 
carrying railroad passengers only. On 
the East, there is a connection with 
Long Island by f oUr highway and rapid 
transit bridges, a railroad bridge and 
five railroad passenger tunnels. Only 
at the north is thete easy access to the 
mainland — ^across the Harlem river. 
Long Island which at its western end 
is highly developjed industrially and has 
about 2,500,000 inhabitants has no con- 
nection with any other land except with 
Manhattan Island as already men- 
tioned. Staten Island, in New York 
Bay to the south of Manhattan and 
having an area more than twice as 
great as Manliattan, is also absolutely 
isolated and is therefore largely unde- 
veloped industrially. The fourth great 
division of the Port of New York is 
the New Jersey dis^ct in which, be- 
cause of its phy^iral contour — ^a suc- 
cession of ridges aid valleys, banning 
at the very water's edge and stretching 
back inland — ^land transportation is 
very diflRcult. 

Twelve railroad^, exclusive of pure- 
ly local transit lines, come to the Port 
of New York. Inline of these enter 
the port district from New Jersey ; the 
other three enter from New York 
state. Of the ;^,o52,ooo tons of 
freight moved into, out of or through 
the Port District ia 1914 by the rail- 
roads, 53»3S9»ooo tons were brought 
in by rail and delivered within the dis- 
trict for local use or removal by water 
or truck, 9,756,000 tons were dis- 
patched by rail from points in the dis- 
trict and 12,937,000 tons were brought 
in by one railroad, delivered to another 
and so carried through the district by 
rail. Of the 53»359»ooo tons of freight 
mentioned above, 34»34S,ooo tons were 
fuel and ore. There were in round 
numbers 4,000,000 tons each of grain 
and mill products, of other foodstuflFs 
and of building materials. The re- 
maining 6,747,000 tons were classified 
as miscellaneous. Nearly all of the 
fuel and ore tonnage was distributed 
locally by lighters, but the car float was 
chiefly used in the handling of miscel- 
laneous freight and foodstuflFs other 
than grain, handling 49 per cent and 42 
per cent respectively of the total ton- 
nage of those comniodities. 

The primary necessity of the Port 
District is its daily food supply; next 
in importance is the supply of manufac- 
tured necessities such as clothing, fur- 
niture and raw materials from which 
it can produce these and other neces- 
sities and luxuries both for its own 
population and to keep goods moving 
in the channels of trade. New York, 



in order to maintain its position as the 
greatest port in the United States, and 
the major clearing house for commodi- 
ties of all sort, must first of all main- 
tain itself, and then serve the country 
as a whole. 

The most pressing need that has de- 
veloped in New York in connection 
with the double problem of self-main- 
tenance and distribution of goods to 
other districts, has been the question of 
railroad service to and from Manhat- 
tan. Not only do the majority of the 
railroads entering the New York dis- 
trict have their terminals in New Jer- 
sey, but these railroads are the ones 
which bring in the bulk of food sup- 
plies and raw materials from the great 
food producing regions of the Middle 
West. Thus Manhattan Island, with 
its vast population and its concentrat- 
ed business and industrial interests, 
must have all its supplies brought to 
it by ferry or lighter from the freight 
terminals in New Jersey where they 
pile up awaiting distribution. Not 
only does this condition aflFect Man- 
hattan, but also the industrial districts 
on Long Island which are even more 
remote from the distribution points of 
New Jersey. The conditions operate 
to a lesser d^^ree, however, for the 
Long Island districts, since freight can 
be lightered directly from New Jersey 
and the cars can be unloaded near the 
industrial plants. Manhattan, devoted 
as it is to business and to residential 
purposes, and suflFering from the great- 
est congestion, has no room witlun its 
borders for any commodities except 
those for immediate use. 

This, in brief, is the port problem 
which has confronted New York, and 
the commission which was appointed to 
consider it had to devise means of solu- 
tion which should hold good for a 
period of years as well as for the pres- 
ent and the immediate future. They 
plan to release the Hudson River 
waterfront from pier-station occu- 
pancy; aflFord some relief to the New 
Jersey waterfront, which is now large- 
ly taken up with the railroad terminals ; 
dispose of some of the surface railroad 
tracks along the west side of Manhat- 
tan, which now take up valuable space 
and detract from the appearance of the 
riverfront; provide ample capacity for 
the future and eflFect a large saving in 
terminal costs. 

The essential elements of the sys- 
tem include a belt line railroad in New 
Jersey which will connect with the tun- 
nel railways to be constructed under 
the Hudson River from New Jersey 
directly into the great receiving ware- 
houses in the Manhattan section of 
New York City. The belt line rail- 
road will be constructed so that it will 
touch all of the great trunk line rail- 
roads, having their termini in New Jer- 
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sey, particularly the termini of those 
which are now at pier stations from 
where their freight is transferred onto 
lighters to be taken across the river 
into New York. 

The belt line railroad will be contin- 
ued through the tunnels under the Hud- 
son River, carrying from New Jersey 
into New York City the vast quantities 
of raw and manufactured materials 
which are essential to the life of the 
city and bringing from New York to 
the trunk line 
railroad the out- 
put of the greatest 
m a n u f acturing 
city of the United 
States. One re- 
markable feature 
of the underwater 
section of the belt 
line railroad will 
be that the trains 
will operate auto- 
matically both 
from the New 
Jersey and New 
York sides of the 
river. The trains 
through the tun- 
nel will be routed 
from New Jersejr 
to various multi- 
ple-story terminal 
buildings which 
will be equipped 
with car elevators 
that will carry the 
trains as they ar- 
rive to different 
floors, each floor 
being the receiv- 
ing station for a 
certain designated 
zone of the city. 

Inbound freight 
will be trans- 
ferred at the joint 
transfer station to 
trailer trucks, 
which will be 
borne by the elec- 
trically operated 
cars, mainly in 
eight-car trains, 
to the Manhattan 
stations. The 
trains will be dis- 
patched as nearly 

as possible at uniform rates of speed 
not exceeding 14 miles per hour, mak- 
ing it safe to move the trains at short 
intervals. At the stations the cars will 
be raised to the surface one at a time 
and their loads exchanged for trailers 
bearing outbound freight, after which 
they will be dispatched in eight-car 
trains to the transfer station and un- 
loaded into standard freight cars. The 
electric cars will move around the loop 
on either track in one direction only, 
each loop thus forming an independent 



line. An important economic feature 
of this system is its automatic opera- 
tion, as it is intended that the electric 
trains shall be run between the joint 
railroad yards and the terminal sta- 
tions in Manhattan without operators, 
the trains being electrically controlled 
by the train dispatcher and his assist- 
ants on the line. The automatic-elec- 
tric system will for the present at least 
be applied only to the freight transfer 
between New Jersey and lower Man- 



Part of th« waterfront skyliBO 

hattan, as the other parts of the Port 
have direct rail connections which serve 
their needs. Manhattan is in absolute 
need of such a system in order to re- 
lease its waterfront now in railroad use 
and in order to reduce the cost of 
handling its large volume of merchan- 
dise freight. The principle of the au- 
tomatic electric system is applicable 
throughout the Port, wherever the con- 
gestion and volume of package freight 
reaches sufficient proportions to require 
an auxiliary to the direct rail service. 



When the system is put into opera- 
tion it is expected that freight will be 
handled in the following manner: 

"A consignment of freight for one 
of the Manhattan terminals, coming in 
a train with freight for other parts of 
^the Port District, will enter the exist- 
ing break-up yard of the railroad com- 
pany. Here die standard railroad cars 
will be classified as at present, and the 
car containing this shipment together 
with others containing other freight 
for Manhattan 
will be delivered 
lo the public or 
private company 
operating the ter- 
minal system at 
the intersection of 
its belt line with 
the railroad com- 
pany's line. The 
standard railroad 
cars will be hauled 
to the joint yard 
and placed in a 
receiving yard, 
whence they will 
b e switched t o 
tracks alongside 
the inbound ends 
of long transfer 
platforms. 

"Each of these 
platforms, twenty- 
four in number, 
will have a stand- 
a r d - equipment 
track on one side 
and an automatic- 
electric track on 
the other side. 
The freight will 
be unloaded from 
the standard rail- 
road car upon 
trailers about 3x6 
ft, and the trail- 
ers will then be 
hauled by tractors 
or by hand along 
the platform and 
placed upon one 
of the automatic- 
elecric cars, which 
will hold twelve 
trailers. The 
standard railroad 
car will be push- 
ed along the platform to the outbound 
end and released with outgoing freight 
from other trucks, whence it will pass 
into an advance yard and be dispatched 
to the railroad from which it came, or 
to any other railroad to which it is to 
be delivered. 

"The consignment of freight will 
meanwhile have been loaded upon one 
of the special electric cars — a car some- 
what larger than the ordinary box car, 
with a roof to protect its contents, but 
roll sides to permit trailer trucks to b^ 
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wheeled upon it at any point. 

"This car, controlled from alongside 
by a switch on the car within reach of 
an operator on the transfer platform 
or on the ground, will move from the 
platform at a low rate of speed (from 
2.2 to 6.6 miles per hour) and be 
switched to a track assigned to the par- 
ticular terminal to which the freight 
is destined, freight for only one ter- 
minal having been placed on the car. 
When sufficient automatic-electric cars 
have been accum- 
ulated, eight will 
be coupled to- 
gether and dis- 
patched in a train. 
This train, with 
no other manual 
direction than the 
throwing of the 
track switch, will 
be accelerated to a 
speed of 1,200 ft. 
per min. (13.2 
miles per hour) 
and take its place 
at not less than an 
established dis- 
tance behind an- 
other train prob- 
ably destined for 
a different ter- 
minal. The train 
will bear a dis- 
tinctly visible in- 
dication of its 
destination, and 
when it reaches 
the entrance of its 
terminal an oper- 
ator will throw a 
switch and divert 
it to a siding, 
where brakes will 
automatically be 
applied and it will 
come to a stop. 

"From this sid- 
ing the automatic- 
electric cars will 
be run singly at 
slow speed upon 
an elevator. The 
elevator will raise 
the cars one at a 
time to an in- 
bound platform at 
the street level 

and the cars will be run off under their 
own power. This platform will be the 
length of several cars, and each car will 
remain alongside the platform a mini- 
mum of twelve minutes, affording 
ample time for the wheeling off of the 
trailer trucks and the wheeling on of 
the empty trucks. The consignment 
will be placed on the platform to be 
called for, as at the ordinary freight 
house, or removed to storage if the 
consignee fails to call for it within the 
free time limit 



•^The automatic-electric cars, having, 
discharged their loads and received 
empty trailers, will be advanced one by 
one to a second elevator, which will 
lower them one floor to the outbound 
platform at the basement level. Here, 
the cars, after having again at least 
' twelve minutes in which to unload their 
empty trailers and receive loaded trail- 
ers with outbound freight, each car re- 
ceiving freight for a single railroad, 
will proceed back to the original ele- 



On« of th« ffrain •l«vators on tho J«rs«y tido 

vator shaft. The cars will then be run 
upon the first elevator and be lowered 
to the track level, this elevator having 
meanwhile made several trips and 
brought other cars to the inbound level. 
"Running off the elevator at the 
side-track level, the automatic-electric 
cars will be held until eight have ac- 
cumulated, when they will be coupled 
and dispatched as a train by exactly the 
same process as from the New Jersey 
yard, an interlocking signal system con- 
trolling the time when the train shall 



enter the mainline system. 

"Arriving at the joint yard, the train 
will be switched to one of the trucks 
of a receiving yard, where it will be 
brought to a stop automatically as be- 
fore. Here the automatic-electric cars 
will be cut off one at a time, and start- 
ed by an operator walking alongside^ 
the cars moving at a speed of 2.2 miles 
per hour. They will proceed over a 
series of switches and crossovers, con- 
trolled from a central tower, by which 
they will be di- 
verted to the 
proper tracks at 
the transfer sta- 
tion. 

"The cars will 
be stopped at the 
outbound ends of 
the transfer plat- 
forms. The load- 
ed trailers will be 
remo ved and 
transferred t o 
standard freight 
cars, other trail- 
ers previously 
emptied will be 
hauled by tractors 
along the plat- 
form to the in- 
bound end of the 
platforms, the 
empty automatic- 
electric cars will 
be advanced to 
the inbound sec- 
tion of the trans- 
fer station to re- 
ceive new loads, 
and the cycle will 
have been com- 
pleted. 

"An important 
feature of the 
automatic-electric 
system is the con- 
templated trailing 
dead section of 
the track, which 
will make it im- 
possible for one 
train to come 
closer than a cer- 
tain safe distance 
from the train 
preceding." 
To supplement 
the operation of the automatic-electric 
system, which serves Manhattan pri- 
marily, it is planned to build a series 
of belt lines extending throughout 
the port district. There will be three 
classes of belt lines, designated for 
convenience as inner, middle and 
outer belt lines, all coordinated into 
a flexible whole. The inner belt 
lines are along the waterfront and arc 
intended to serve the steamship termin- 
als and industries along their routes. 
The so-called middle belt lines will af- 
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ford a means for a direct interchange 
of cars between railroads and a thor- 
oughfare for all the railroads of die 
port to and from the joint car-float and 
joint lighterage stations which are in- 
cluded in the plan. The outer belt 
lines, which in the beginning will be 
needed for New Jersey only, will serve 
as a by-pass around the congestion 
nearer the waterfront for all freight 
that need not pass through the break- 
up yards and as an auxiliary to the mid- 
dle belt line, the capacity of which bids 
fair to be taxed by the increased traffic 
of the next few years. The combina- 
tion of the automatic-electric and belt 
line systems will relieve the harbor of 
much of its car-float movement and 
doubtless some of the lighterage. 

The Hudson River waterfront in 
lower Manhattan which is the crux of 
the entire port situation and to serve 
which is the immediate purpose of the 
port plan, will be given special atten- 
tion with a view to increasing its facil- 
ities to insure the smooth working out 
of the plan. Most of the existing piers 
will be replaced with piers, shorter in 
length but wider, doubledecked and ex- 
tending in all cases to the pierhead line, 
and with wider slips. Along the mar- 
ginal way which will be built along the 
waterfront to form a continuous road- 
way connecting the terminals of the 
automatic-electric system, there will be 
a series of multiple-story warehouses. 
There will be freight driveways at both 
pier-deck levels with adequate ramps 
leading to the upper level. With the 
abundant pier floor space, adequate 
warehouse facilities immediately at 
hand and sufficient mechanical appli- 
ances, the proper function of the piers 
as transit sheds for the quick discharg- 
ing and loading of ships will be re- 
stored. By handling outbound cargo 
at the street level and inbound cargo 
at the upper level, drays in the two 
classes of service can be separated and 
congestion practically eliminated. 

Other sections of the port than Man- 
hattan will be developeid as the need 
arises, and much thought has been giv- 
en to future plans in this connection. 
The various channels through which 
most of the harbor traffic is carried 
will be deepened and improvements in 
the bridges which span several of . the 
rivers in the New Jersey section of the 
port will be made. It is planned to 
make the enlarged New York Barge 
Canal, which has now been in opera- 
tion for three years, and which has as 
yet not reached anywhere near its full 
capacity because of the incomplete state 
of sections of the canal and terminals, 
and the shortage of barge equipment, 
an int^^ and important part of die 
port scheme. Freight handling machin- 
ery of the most modern variety will be 
installed wherever necessary. New 
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York has been criticized as being ex- 
tremely deficient in such Equipment, 
but according to the Commission, it 
has not been so much the lack of me- 
chanical devices as other port condi- 
tions which have slowed up the han- 
dling of freight. 

It has been recommended also that 
a zoning system for steamship routes 
be established, so that all the ships ply- 
ing certain, trade routes will dodk in a 
given section of the port. For example, 
all the South American lines would be 
situated in one district, all the Euro- 
pean lines in atlother, etc. This 
arrangement would facilitate the move- 
ment of freight and simplify the han- 
dling of commodities on die piers, since 
in general the character of the freight 
sent to a given trade r^ion is the same. 

The resum6 which has been given 
of the port problem of New York and 
the plan for its solution has of neces- 
sity been superficial. Perhaps the best 
idea of the salient 'points of the plan 
can be gained from the following sum- 
mary as given by the Commission 
which drew up the plan: 

1. Adoption of a compact between 
the States of New York and New Jer- 
sey providing for 

(a) Creation of a single Port Dis- 
trict; 

(b) Administration by a single 
Port Authority. 

2. Construction of the automatic- 
electric system with many joint ter- 
minal stations in Manhattan for the 
distribution and collection of general 
merchandise freight and food prod- 
ucts. 



3. Development of a standard belt- 
line railroad system for all parts of the 
Port except Manhattan, embracing 

(a) Inner or waterfront belt lines 
in New York and New Jersey; 

(b) Middle belt lines in New York 
and New Jersey; 

(c) An outer belt line in New Jer- 
sey. 

4. Consolidation of railroad marine 
operations not eliminated by the auto- 
matic-electric and extended rail serv- 
ice, with separate joint railhead ter- 
minals for 

(a) Car-float service; 

(b) Lighterage. 
Recommendations Nos. 2, 3 and 4 

make up the comprehensive physical 
plan,' the improved railroad-terminal 
system which will be the backbone of 
a rational port development, and the 
formal adoption of which in conjunc- 
tion with the compact the Commission 
urges upon the Lc^slatures. The eco- 
nomic sequence of construction should 
be determined by the Port Authority. 
In furtherance of that rational de- 
velopment, though not as a part of the 
official plan, the Commission recom- 
mends die following: 

5. Construction of food receiving 
stations and inauguration of a system 
of inspection and certification at the 
railroad joint yards, which would make 
possible the creation of terminal mar- 
kets around stations of the automatic- 
electric system in Manhattan and the 
Bronx. 

6. Reorganization with wider piers 
and slips and more warehouse f acHities 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Delay In Ratifying Arms Treaties 

China the only power, outside of the United States, to take action 
although seven months have passed since the powers had their 
conference; much of the blame is put on France for her attitude 



WHILE American officials are 
careful to abstain from cen- 
sure or criticism of the other 
Powers for their failure to take action 
on the series of treaties framed in the 
Washington conference, they are more 
and more coming to look on the delay 
with disapproval, akin to apprehension. 

Seven months have gone by since 
the treaties were formulated, and 
outside of America, only one of the 
Powers — China — has ratified them. 
England took the initial step in ratifi- 
cation when the naval treaty was 
submitted for action just recently. 
Secretary of State Hughes, and, 
doubtless, President Harding, would 
like to see all the Powers parties to 
the. treaties take immediate steps to 
make them an actuality. 

While the State Department was at 
no time gravely alarmed over the 
prospect of the treaties being eventu- 
ally ratified, it did not look for any- 
thing like the delays that for one 
reason or another they have been sub- 
jected to. 

It has been felt all along here that 
the attitude of France and 5ie disposi- 
tion of the Poincare government to 
mark time on the treaties constituted 
the principal obstacle to ratification by 
the other Powers. In the face of in- 
timations that France would adopt 
a drastic reservation to the naval 
treaty, it was taken for granted that 
the other nations, notably England 
and Italy, would mark time pending 
the evolution of French policy. 

What France has done is exactly the 
thing that the United States desired 
most to avoid. The French Govern- 
ment, it is felt, has made the treaties 
part and parcel of the European situa- 
tion. That is what President Harding 
and Secretary Hughes desired most of 
all to avoid. It was with this in mind 
that this Government at the time of 
the conference abstained from the dis- 
cussion of land armaments and was 
content to enter world affairs through 
the back door of the Pacific. France 
knows the importance that the United 
States attaches to the treaties, and 
there is evident now in Washington a 
strong undercurrent of feeling among 
officials that there is more than a 
disposition to use them as a pawn in 
the European political-economic tan- 
gle. 

Premier Poincare at no time made 
a public statement on the treaties. In 



reply to inquiries from^ the United 
States and other governments, how- 
ever, he has intimated that it would 
not be possible to get them through 
the Chamber of Deputies without a 
strong reser\'ation to the naval treaty. 

American officials do not take the 
threat of a French reservation very 
seriously. The view that they really 
take is that the French politicians are 
not primarily thinking of amending 
the naval treaty, if at all, and that 
what they are really doing is with- 
holding attion on it, in the belief thit 
it constitutes a useful lever with which 
to compel attention to the demands of 
French policy in Europe. 

The reports that have reached the 
Department of State with respect to 
the attitude of Japan toward the 
treaties were said officially to be at all 
times encouraging. It is known, how- 
ever, that it was not all plain sailing 
for the treaties in Tokio, any more 
than it is now in Paris. Things were 
going on behind the scenes, and the 
things that were going on, it is in- 
ferred did have a bearing on the recent 
elevation of Admiral Baron Kato to 
the Premiership. His elevation and 
the fact that he holds himself respon- 
sible for the ratification of the treaties 



has, to say the least, strengthened the 
assurance of this Government that all 
is well as far as Japan is concerned. 

Unless Premier Poincare takes steps 
to submit the treaties to the Chamber 
of Deputies in the near future some 
action by the American Government is 
to be expected. Secretary Hughes did 
not hesitate to warn the French Pre- 
mier when the recalcitrant attitude of 
the French on the naval p'rogram 
threatened to disrupt the conference. 
One thing is certain, and that is that he 
will not permit procrastination to 
make the treaties a dead letter indefi- 
nitely. France has been looking for 
this aid ever since the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles. American repre- 
sentations on the treaties may welL 
it is inferred, take the form of a warn- 
ing not only to France but to the other 
powers, including England and Italy, 
that the prospect of American partici- 
pation in saving Europe from insol- 
vency is not heightened by the con- 
tinued delays on the Washington treat- 
ies. Such a warning and a service of 
notice that American good will is at 
stake are weapons still left in the 
armory of this Government, and they 
are expected to be used if the delay 
continues much further. 



Selden Motor Merger 



THE Selden Motor Truck Corpora- 
tion has announced the merger of 
that corporation with other truck 
corporations in forming the Industrial 
Motors Corporation under the laws of 
Delaware. The new . corporation is 
announced as a holding corporation, 
with an authorized capital of 1,000,000 
shares of no par value, all of one class. 
The purpose is announced as "to ac- 
quire and hold the stocks, securities and 
properties of motor vehicle and acces- 
sory manufacturing and selling corpo- 
rations and to manufacture and sell 
motor vehicles and accessories." The 
Selden Corporation, Rochester, and 
the Atlas Truck Corporation, of York, 
Pa., are the first two units in the cor- 
poration. The addition of other motor 
truck interests soon is forecast. 

John J. Watson, Jr., president of the 
Lee Tire & Rubber Corporation, of 
New York, is president and a director. 
Other directors are Frederick M. 



Small, president of the Martin-Parry 
Corporation ; Reeve Schley, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank; 
George C. Gordon, president of the 
Selden Truck Corporation; Robert H, 
Salmons, vice-president of the Selden 
Corporation ; William A. Phillips, New 
York; George P. Smith, of Smith & 
Gallatin; Oscar L. Gubelman, of 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne; Henry 
Hopkins, Jr., of Travis, Spence & Hop- 
kins. 



FORM HARDWOOD INSTITUTE 

The Hardwood Manufacturers' In- 
stitute, composed exclusively of hard- 
wood manufacturers, was formed in 
Louisville, at the convention of rep- 
resentatives of hardwood manufactur- 
ing interests of the United States, with 
unanimous approval by the convention 
of the constitution and by-laws sub- 
mitted by the organization's commit- 
tee. 
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President HarcQng And Our Ships 

Demands immediate action to assist the Merchant Marine and the 
revised bill is now ready, changed in hundreds of places bat fun- 
damentally the same as sponsored by the U. S. Shipping Board 



•^ "QRESIDENT HARDING wants 
4P Jf^ a Merchant Marine worthy of 
the standing of the United States 
in the world of business to-day. He 
wants immediate action that will assure 
this country that it will have a Mer- 
chant Marine. He has just told Con- 
gress that it must take up the ship sub- 
sidy bill at this session; and he has 
sent a pretty strong intimation that if 
no action is had &fore adjournment 
(in keeping with pre-election promises 
for the development of the Merchant 
Marine), that he will call an extraordi- 
nary session to take up the matter. 

President Harding has been a strong 
advocate of better shipping for this 
country. He believes that our foreign 
trade is certainly bound to develop to 
a prosperous condition that it has never 
reached before ; he realizes that without 
a merchant marine, a nation is help- 
less in the world race for trade. Dur- 
ing the war, the United States was 
compelled to build, at exorbitant costs, 
and without much regard for commer- 
cial serviceability, the great number of 
ships which the people now own. The 
legislation before Congress has in con- 
templation making use of these ships 
to the best possible advantage. Presi- 
dent Harding knows, as every ship- 
ping man in the country knows, that a 
Merchant Marine cannot be built up 
without encouragement from the gov- 

• ernment, whether that encouragement 
be in the nature of a cash subsidy, 
bounty, bonus or other consideration 
that will induce practical business men 
to enter this hazardous business. Every 
other country that has made a success 
of its merchant marine has provided 
subsidies, like Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Italy and Japan, the latter of 
which is now making such unusual 
appeals for the trade fields of the 
world. Some years ago, when an 
American concern threatened to gain 
dominance of the Atlantic Ocean by 
purchasing ships and operating them 
even under foreign flags. Great Bri- 
tain practically gave to one of her great 
lines the Lusitania and thQ^Maure- 
tania, so that the nation would still 
hold her own. Again she appropriat- 
ed $50,000,000 to enable her coal ex- 
porters to drive American coal out of 



Written eapeoially for American Industries 
By CHARLES H. WINTER 

the West Indian markets. 

Contrary to the declarations of the 
American Federation of Labor, which 
has just taken action condemning the 
ship subsidy bill, shipbuilders say that 
the passage of the measure will mean 
the employment of thousands of men 
and that business will immediately be 
stimulated. The uncertainty surround- 
ing the whole situation has been detri- 
mental to shipping, to business in gen- 
eral and to foreign trade in particular. 
For the last few months shipowners, 
operators and conference lines have all 
taken up the ship subsidy matter and 
believe it the best panacea for the 
marine ills of to-day. Action on the 
measure one way or the other will clear 
the air. 

President Harding: believes the re- 
vised ship subsidy bill offers the best 
means of giving the Merchant Marine 
its start. He is looking for definite, 
encouraging action, not for an oppor- 
tunity to saddle on the country a great 
cash appropriation which must become 
an annual habit. It is believed the 
present arrangement will enable the 
ships to bec:in moving and that subse- 
quent appropriations will be cut to the 
minimum. 

In his letter to Coneress. to Chair- 
man Campbell of the Kules Committee, 
President Hardingr said: 

"I understand that in a very short 
time the merchant marine bill is to be 
favorably reported to the House. I am 
writine to express the hope that your 
Committee on Rules will report what- 
ever provision is necessary for its early 
and final consideration. I cannot con- 
vey to you how very earnestly I feel 
the necessitv of passing this act. 

"So much IS involved and such ^ 
difficult and discouraeine situation will 
follow if Conp^ress fails to sanction the 
merchant marine bill, that I should feel 
myself oblieated to call Cong^ress imme- 
diatelv in extraordinary session to es- 
pecially consider it if it went over 
through any necrlect or delay beyond 
the present term. 

"I should be more than grlad to co- 
operate in any way that I can in im- 
pressing: the House with the urg:ent 
necessity of the favorable consideration 
of this bill. I am writing an expres- 



sion of my earnestness to you at this 
time because I understand it is within 
the province of the Rules Committee 
to report a provision under which there 
may be secured early, and I hope fav- 
orable, consideration." 

Thus ship subsidy legislation be- 
comes the dominant feature before 
Congress. The bill has been revised 
and is now in the process of being re- 
introduced in the House, referred to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, considered by the full 
membership, reported to the House and 
then placed upon the calendar for con- 
sideration; then to go to the Senate. 
There is some question as to when this 
can be brought about but it is firmly 
believed that it will be taken up about 
the first week in July. 

The revised bill is fundamentally 
the same as that sponsored by the 
Shipping Board, although it has been 
amended literally in hundreds of places. 
The outstanding changes are: 

1. The immigration section requir- 
ing 50 per cent of all immigrants to 
book passage on American ships has 
been rewritten and authority given to 
the President to negotiate amendments 
to treaties. 

2. Fifty per cent of the unlicensed 
personnel manning American ships 
must be American citizens. 

3. Power vessels under 1,500 tons 
and sailing ships under 1,000 tons are 
not required to pay the doubled ton- 
nage taxes. 

4. Special compensation for ships 
starts at 12 knots instead of 13. 

5. The Shipping Board, five com- 
missioners concurring, has the right to 
increase or decrease the basic rate of 
subsidy. 

6. Section 28 of the Merchant 
Marine Act is amended to make pos- 
sible the immediate enforcement. 

From unofficial sources it was re- 
ported that the industrial ships will be 
paid a flat subsidy, and shippers con- 
signing freight to these ships will not 
receive the 5 per cent income tax de- 
duction. It is said that the feature 
requiring the industrial ships to offer 
one-third of their space as common car- 
riers has been eliminated. 

Following is the text of a statement 
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outlining the changes in the bill as giv- 
en by Representative George W. Ed- 
monds, ranking member of the Marine 
Committee : 

"I am naturally proud of the work 
of my sub-committee. The bill, to- 
gether with the Shipping Bill, 191 6, 
and the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, 
will make a record of constructive leg- 
islation upon a comparatively new sub- 
ject to the present generation of 
Americans which any legislative body 
could well point to with pride. This 
bill has required the best that can be 
collected from the brains of men in 
many callings, and, collectively, if 
passed by Congress, will mean that 50 
to 60 per cent of our foreign com- 
merce will be again traveling the seas 
under the American flag. I say col- 
lectively, because each section of the 
proposed bill is interwoven with the 
other, each having its own particular 
aid to give, and particular performance 
to bring into action. 

"As ,a whole it is like a house of 
stone and while made up of many 
blocks, joined together by proper ce- 
ment, the completed structure will give 
the required result. The bill as com- 
pared with the bill introduced Febru- 
ary 28, contains the following import- 
ant changes : 

"The section in regard to the sale of 
the vessels has been amended so as to 
read: 'Public or private competitive 
sale'; also interest on unpaid pur- 
chase price has been increased to 4 per 
cent from 2 per cent. 

"Also the following has been added : 
The payments of principal shall be so 
arranged that the amounts due or paid 
under the contract of sale as principal 
up to any moment of time shall be suf- 
ficient to cover depreciation of the ves- 
sel up to such amount.' 

"New Section 2 provides that in sell- 
ing the vessels the board should be 
careful to encourage present lines, par- 
ticularly those operated by residents of 
particular communities, so that tfiey 
may arrange to purchase the ships. It 
further prohibits the board from sell- 
ing such vessels to persons outside of 
the domestic communities for a period 
of two years, so as to give them every 
opportunity to consummate their pur- 
chase. 

"Monopoly of ships or ports is de- 
clared against the policy of the Con- 
gress. 

"There has been virtually no change 
in the construction fund excepting tlmt 
it has been made explicit that this is a 
revolving fund ; the amount remains at 
$125,000,000 and the interest not less 
than 2 per cent. The taxation features 
in the new bill remain virtually the 
same; the construction tax deductions 
are the same as in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920. Only the administrative 



features have been made more explicit, 
so that there can be no question of 
doubt of their operating successfully. 

"The depreciation .feature of the 
taxation provision of the bill has been 
explicitly stated so that the deprecia- 
tion arising out of war conditions can 
be spread over five years. This will 
assist in helping out the extraordinary 
losses in shipping property. 

"The section containing the 5 per 
cent deduction for shippers on freight 
paid in American vessels and applic- 
able to their income taxes remain in 
the bill, the provisions being fully 
written out in the bill. The doubling 
of the tonnage taxes as provided in 
the bill are retained in the new bill, 
excepting that they are not doubled 
upon power vessels of under 1,500 
tons, or sailing vessels of under 1,000 
tons, it being contended that these ves- 
sels being not subject to compensation 
should not have the extra tonnage tax 
to pay. 

"Owing to treaty obligations there 
has been a new immigration section 
placed in the bill. It read as follows : 

" 'Section 301, as nearly as practic- 
able one-half of the total number of 
immigrants, admitted to the United 
States in any fiscal year, shall be trans- 
ported in vessels roistered, or enrolled 
and licensed, under the laws of the 
United States. 

" 'Section 302, the Commissioner- 
General of Immigration with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Labor shall 
make regulations necessary for the en- 
forcement of Section 301. All such 
regulations, in so far as they relate to 
the administration of such section by 
diplomatic or consular officers of the 
United States shall be subject to ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State. 

" 'Section 303 — Section 301 shall not 
take effect as to immigrants trans- 
ported in a vessel documented under 
the laws of any foreign country until 
a time fixed by proclamation of the 
President. The President is author- 
ized and directed, whenever in his 
opinion the provisions of this title or 
of regulations made thereunder, are 
or may be in conflict with treaties or 
conventions with a foreign country, 
to take such steps as may, in his opin- 
ion, be necessary to remove such con- 
flict. 

" 'Whenever, in his opinion, no such 
conflict exists in the case of any 
country he shall so proclaim, and the 
provisions of this title and regulations 
made thereunder shall take effect in 
the case if immigrants transported in 
vessels documented under the laws of 
such country at the time specified in 
his proclamation therefor.' 

"Section 304— The term 'U. S.' as 
use in this title in a geographical sense 
means the several States, the territories 



of Alaska and Hawaii, the District 
of Columbia, Porto Rico, and the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

"There has been no change in the 
sources of the fund for compensation. 

"i. All tonnage taxes and light 
money. 

"2. Ten per cent of the customs du- 
ties. 

"3. Compensation for first, second 
and third class mails. 

"4. Any amounts returned by the 
limitation of profits clause. 

"The provisions of the contract to 
be made are fully set forth in the bill, m^ 
and there has been no change in the J 
basic compensation excepting the spe- 
cial compensation commences at 12 
knots instead of 13 knots as in the 
original bill. 

"All definitions in this section have 
been carefully worked out so as to 
cover the contingencies that arise in 
a business of varied character. The 
compensation limitation as to size of 
power driven vessels remains the same 
— 1,500 tons — ^but compensation is 
paid to sailing vessels of over 1,000 
tons. 

"Rating must be made by the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Shipping, and a new 
paragraph has been added requiring 
half of the crew in both deck and en- 
gine departments to be citizens of the 
United States. 

"Vessels built in a foreign country 
before the passage of this act and es- 
sential to the development of an Amer- 
ican merchant marine can be trans- 
ferred to our registry upon agreement 
by five members of the board and re- 
ceive compensation. This privilege is 
limited to three years from the pas- 
sage of the act and is intended to ad- 
mit only those vessels necessary to 
round out the merchant fleet, and in 
cases which require expeditious ac- 
tion. 

"Contracts for compensation are 
limited to ten years, and foreign trade '^ 
is particularly defined in the new bilL -^ 
It is required that after three years 75 
per cent of any owner's tonnage must 
be American-owned and registered im- 
der the laws of the United States. 
This covers affiliated concerns and 
such concerns are closely described. 

"The board has the power upon vote 
of five members to increase or de- 
crease the compensation when it is 
found advisable by the circumstances , 

of the case. Any vessel which has re- 
ceived compensation may be requisi- 
tioned in time^f war or national emer- 
gency, the vessel so requisitioned or 
chartered shall receive a fair value for 
the purchase or service with no en- 
hancement in value by the causes 
necessitating the taking, the owner 
shall under no circumstances receive 
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consequential damage arising out of 
such taking or use. 

"Repairs unless necessary for the 
safety of the vessel, shall be made in 
the United States or its territories in- 
cluding the Canal Zone, the exception 
in this section applies to feeder ves- 
vels, which do not travel between 
United Stsrtes ports. 

"The carriage of the first, second 
and third class mails is provided for, 
the Post Office Department still mak- 
ing the contract directiy with the ves- 
sels for the carriage of the parcel post. 
No change is made in the regulations ; 
everything is carried on by the Post 
Office Department as at present ex- 
cepting that the compensation for its 
carriage is paid into the merchant 
marine fund when the carriage is done 
by vessels receiving compensation from 
that fund. 

"When a vessel receiving compen- 
sation is sold its contract for the same 
is closed unless a new contract is made 
by the purchaser, with the exception 
that the purchaser must purchase the 
vessel subject to the right of the 
United States to take or use such 
vessel in emergency for the full 



term of the contract. 

"The limitation of compensation is 
entered into fully in the new bill and 
every endeavor has been made to pro- 
tect the Government from the many 
complications which arise from the 
many and various business situations 
.that arise from the ramifications to be 
found in the shipping business. 

"The use of the Army and Navy 
transports necessary to build up the 
overseas shipping is continued in this 
bill as in the original bill, as is also 
the requirement that Government offi- 
cials use American ships whenever 
possible. 

"It is endeavored in the bill to bring 
about an understanding between the 
Interstate Coihmerce Commission and 
the United States Shipping Board by 
arranging for a joint committee to 
clarify the situation in regard to 
through freight so that something ap- 
proaching the correlation between rail 
and water carriers in foreign coim- 
tries can be covered 'in this country 
by our connecting rail cuid water lines. 

"The bill also clarifies the Inter- 
state Commerce Act by describing un- 
der what conditions a railroad can be- 



come interested in vessels. 

"It also arranges to enlarge the pow- 
ers given the board by the Shipping 
Act of 1916 in Section 15 so that a 
thorough record of agreements be- 
tween shipping companies, or between 
shipping companies and other carriers, 
shall be subject to the approval of the 
board. This covers all common car- 
riers by water and includes the coast- 
wise business. This section is sub- 
ject to a heavy penalty for violation. 

"In order to make Section 28 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, operative 
the bill has clarified the section, and 
it is believed that all delay in placing 
this section in operation should now 
be eliminated. As this gives preferen- 
tial railroad rates to American vessels 
it will go a long way in assisting in se- 
curing cargo both of imports and ex- 
ports for our ships. 

"It is provided in the amendment to 
Section 28 that the Shipping Board 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have the power jointly to suspend 
the application of the provisions of 
this section when in their judgment 
it would operate to the prejudice of 
any particular port." 



Income Taxes Drop $195,000,000 

Preliminary statistics show that the net incomes reported have 
increased by nearly; $4,000,000,000 but the actual receipts 
have fallen somewhat below those of recent previous collections 



NET incomes of individuals re- 
ported to the Government dur- 
ing 1920 increased by nearly 
$4,000,000,000 and the number of re- 
turns by nearly 2,000,000 over 1919, 
while the taxes received fell off by 
about $195,000,000, according to pre- 
liminary statistics issued by Internal 
Revenue Commissioner Blair. 

Returns for incomes between $1,000 
and $2,000 increased by more than 
700,000 in 1920 as compared with 1919, 
while those for the larger classes of 
incomes dropped heavily, returns for 
incomes of $1,000,000 and over falling 
from sixty-five in 1919 to thirty-three 
in 1920. 

The average net income on returns 
for 1920 was $3,269.40, the average 
amount of tax $148.08 and the aver- 
age tax rate 4.53 per cent, while as 
relating to the entire population of 
the country, subject to the Federal in- 
C9me tax, the proportion filing re- 
turns was 6.85 per cent, the per capita 
net income reported was $223.87 and 



the per capita income tax was $10.14. 

Official figures show that New York 
State, largely because of the financial 
preponderance of New York City, not 
only paid by far the largest share of 
income and other Federal taxes in the 
calendar year 1920, but paid the great- 
est per capita tax and the second larg- 
est average amount on individual tax 
returns. 

For the calendar year 1920 there 
were 7,259,944 personal income tax 
returns filed representing a total net 
income of $23,735,629,183 and yield- 
ing a total tax of $1,075,053,686, as 
compared with 5,332,760 returns for 
a total income of $19,859491448 and 
a tax yield of $1,269,630,104 in 1919. 

There were 2,671,950 personal re- 
turns filed in 1920, against 1,924,872, 
in 1919 for incomes from $1,000 to 
$2,000, from $2,000 to $3,000 there 
were 2,569,316 returns in 1920, against 
i»569»74i in 19^9; from $3,000 to 
$5,000 there were 1,337,116, against 
1,180488; from $5,000 to $10,000, 



455,442, against 438,851 ; from $10,000 
to $25,000, 171,830, against 162,485; 
from $25,000 to $50,000, 38,548, 
against 37477 ; from $50,000 to $100,- 
000, 12,093, against 13,320; from 
$100,000 to $150,000, 2,191, against 
2,983; from $150,000 to $300^000, 
1,063, against 1,864; from $300,000 to 
$500,000, 239, against 425, and from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, 123, against 
189. 

New York led the States in the num- 
ber of returns filed, the amount of 
income reported and in tax yield, while 
Pennsylvania was second and Illinois 
third. 

Income reported by the various 
States for 1920 was as follows: 

Alabama $156,604,938 

Alaska 19,400,775 

Arizona 67,280486 

Arkansas 1 18,060,710 

California 1,329,006,594 

Colorado 219,277,184 

Connecticut 451,737,702 
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Delaware S5>633.32i 

District Columbia 208,388,174 

Florida 141,105,124 

Georgia 228,619,716 

Hawaii 55,572,896 

Idaho 67,391,639 

Illinois 1,836,956,942 

Indiana 556,661,991 

Iowa 631,560,789 

Kansas 306,413429 

Kentucky 243,879,230 

Louisiana 237,109,145 

Maine 143455,545 

Maryland 482,195^448 

Massachusetts 1,368,466,548 

Michigan 895,679,238 

Minnesota 453,212,241 

Mississippi 83,954,352 

Missouri 548,130,178 

Montana 109,348,194 

Nebraska 306,362,706 

Nevada 25,337,934 

New Hampshire 100,431,539 

New Jersey 977,853,627 

New Mexico 36,926,120 



New York 4,030,623,696 

North Carolina 163,799,837 

North Dakota 66,188,434 

Ohio 1407,388,003 

Oklahoma 295,790,791 

Oregon 193,652,281 

Pennsylvania 2,212,178,029 

Rhode Island .... 180,306,990 

South Carolina 109,246,657 

South Pakota 103,578,036 

Tennessee 212,600,103 

Texas 720,720,162 

Utah 82,278,389 

Vermont 59,3^3,302 

Virginia 273,233,229 

Washington 375,979,898 

West Virginia 287,729,460 

Wisconsin 436,436,810 

Wyoming 63,244,529 

Of the total net income reported 
for 1920 there were 3,775,261 joint 
returns of husbands and wives and 
separate returns of wives living with 
their husbands for a total income of 



$14,988,746,394; wives making sepa- 
rate returns from their husbands niun- 
bered 77,558 for a total income of 
$534,840405 ; men, heads of families, 
filed 474,574 returns for $1,384463,- 
654; women, heads of families, 132,- 
181 returns for $388,364,530; all other 
men 2,256,565 returns for $4,886,603,- 
493 ; all other women 503,690 returns 
for $1,264,955,727, and 40,115 returns 
for community property income of 
$287,654,980. 

Of the total net income of $23,735,- 
629,183 reported, personal exemptions /^ 
totaled $12,834,684,529, dividends / 
$2,735,845,795, and interest on Gov- 
ernment obligations not wholly ex- 
empt from tax $61,549,572, leaving a 
net income subject to normal tax of 
$8,103,549,287. 

Of the total tax yield of $1,075,- 
053,686 the normal tax amounted to 
$478,249,919, against $468,104,801 in 
1919, and the surtax to $596,803,767, 
against $801,525,303 in 1919. 



€k>veminent's Idea Of Boston Port 



THE Board of Engineers for Riv- 
ers and Harbors in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Research of 
the Shipping Board has published a 
report on the port of Boston, which is 
probably the most complete study ever 
made of any American port. 

The purpose in view in the prepara- 
tion of this report and otfiers of the 
same series is to present detailed in- 
formation of practical value to vessel 
operators, producers, manufacturers, 
importers, exporters and all other per- 
sons having occasion to ship goods 
through our ports. 

The report on Boston gives full in- 
formation regarding port and harbor 
conditions, port customs and regula- 
tions, port services and charges, fuel 
and supplies, and all facilities of the 
port available for service to commerce 
and shipping, including piers, wharves 
and docks, dry docks, ship repair 
plants, coal and oil bunkering facilities, 
grain elevators, storage warehouses, 
bulk freight storage, floating equip- 
ment, wrecking and salvage equipment, 
etc. Information is given regarding 
the railroads communicating with the 
port and their charges and practices in 
connection with terminal service. Full 
information is also given regarding the 
steamship lines serving the port. 

A valuable feature of the report is 
the inclusion of extensive tables of 
freight rates which show clearly the 
position of Boston as an outlet for 
traffic from producing sections of the 



country and as a port for the receipt 
and distribution of imports. Maps are 
printed showing the origin and destina- 
tion of both imports and exports mov- 
ing through Boston during the calendar 
year 191 3, this being the last pre-war 
year during which normal conditions 
prevailed. The effects of the several 
rate changes since 1914 are discussed, 
as bearing upon the downward tend- 
ency of Boston's trade in those classes 
of commodities 4>eculiarly sensitive to 
rate influence. Extensive information 
is given regarding the business of the 
port, and the traffic is analyzed in rela- 
tion to its beariitg upon steamship serv- 
ice. It is shown that Boston's imports 
have been largely for consumption 
within the local territory. On account 
of its excellent cold storage facilities, 
Boston continueSvto attract a large ex- 
port business in packinghouse prcxlucts, 
but the railroad rate situation during 
the last few years has placed it at a 
distinct disadvantage with respect to 
many commodities. 

The complicated and expensive 
switching arrangements of the port are 
explained and the necessity pointed out 
for a change in the conditions which 
will enable flat rates to be made to and 
from all water terminals customarily 
used for general transportation pur- 
poses. 

An interesting map is printed show- 
ing the territory tributary to Boston. 
This map is based upon an examina- 
tion of the freight rate situation sup- 



plemented by a careful study of the 
actual movements of traffic. 

The following statement is quoted 
from the conclusions to the report: 

"A study of the statistics contained 
in this report shows that Boston's ex- 
ports are insufficient to attract any con- 
siderable number of r^^r lines to the 
port. Boston is now merely a port of 
call for much of its foreign freight. 
Many of the vessels engaged in foreign 
trade at this harbor unload partial car- 
goes and proceed to New York or 
southern ports with the remainder, or 
vice versa. * * * 

"New England is primarily a manu- 
facturing district. In connection with 
her industries she imports raw mate- 
rials, such as wool, cotton, rubber, 
hides, fibers, etc, but produces no com- 
modities of heavy tonnage to ship out. 
Exports originating in New England 
are confined chiefly to high class meas- 
urement goods. Such goods have a 
wide distribution in foreign trade and 
must seek a port having a multitude of 
shipping services. The shipping serv- 
ices, on the other hand, must in general 
seek ports furnishing well-balanced car- 
goes, and particularly heavy cargo in 
abundance for dead-weight and for 
making up full loads. * * * 

"More vessels may be attracted to 
Boston through the restoration of the 
through export traffic, and particularly 
the rapidly dying grain trade. Grain 
and flour are important to Boston's 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Ridding Farms Of Their Pests 

Scientific extermination of predatory animals by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey of the Department of Agriculture saves about 
$19,000,000 each year to the farming interests of United States 



Written especially for American Indubtbies 
By C C MARTIN 



THE ni;iny-sided business of the 
Biological Survey is to fight the 
furred and feathered enemies 
and to conserve the furred and feath- 
ered friends of the country in general 
and the farmer in particular. It 
studies the food habits of wild ani- 
mals to find out which are enemies 
and which friends, and investigates 
ways and means of destroying the for- 
mer and protecting the latter ; it wages 
war against predatory animals and 
injurious rodents; it experiments in 
fur farming, in order to determine the 
most productive methods of rearing 
fur-bearing animals in captivity; it 
takes a rough "census" of the bird 
population to estimate how many there 
are of different species and in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and studies 
their conduct to see if they are "hos- 
tile," "friendly," or "neutral" to farm 
crops ; and while its right hand is turn- 
ing out all these investigations and 



campaigns, its left is attending to 
numerous routine duties, such as the 
administering of laws for the protec- 
tion of game, regulating the im- 
portation of canaries, parrots, and 
other bird immigrants, and supervising 
the seventy-four Federal mammal and 
bird reservations. 

Each of these activities has a story 
of its own, and perhaps the most inter- 
esting of these storieS is about the two 
animal wars that the Bureau is con- 
stantly and vigorously waging: the 
war against predatory beasts and the 
war against rodents. The importance 
of these wars may be judged from the 
following recent figures concerning 
the loss of agricultural products 
through the ravages of wild animals 
in the United States. 

The value of livestock and wool 
destroyed by predatory animals is 
estimated at about $20,000,000, the 
value of farm crops and forage con- 



sumed by rodents at $300,000,000 
and the household loss through rats 
and mice at $200,000,000, making a 
total bill for damages of more than 
half a billion dollars per year to be 
charged up to wild and slightly less 
wild beasts. 

Farmers have always suffered 
more or less patiently under these 
afflictions, and until recently there was 
almost no organized effort to combat 
them. Uncle Sam himself played little 
more than the part of a sympathetic 
onlooker, until the great war broke 
out, and every pound of meat and 
every potato became a matter of 
world-wide importance. Then he 
seized his gun and went after these 
insidious enemies of the food supply. 

To-day the Biological Survey has 
between' 400 and 500 paid hunters 
whose sole duty is to hunt and trap 
wild animals, and last year these pro- 
fessional Nimrods made a "catch" of 
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about 32,000 skins and scalps, divided 
among the various animal tribes as 
follows: Wolves, 584; coyotes, 27,- 
100; mountain lions, 149; bobcats, 
4,123; Canada Ijrnxes, 43. To the 
averajge citizen of the United States, 
especially in the thoroughly domesti- 
cated East, these interesting "mortal- 
ity statistics" might suggest a circus 
rather than a practical problem, but to 
the farmers of the western ranges 
they mean a saving in livestock of 
about $5,000,000. They mean a tidy 
sum for the Government also, for in 
these days of summer furs, winter 
furs, and between-seasons furs, almost 
anv kind of wild animal's skin is a 
valuable asset. The skins taken by 
Federal hunters become the property 
of the Federal Government, and since 
the first Government hunter started 
on the war-path a few years ago 
nearly $200,000 have found their way 
into the Treasury by thb route. 

The millions of dollars saved to agri- 
culture by these systematic shooting 
campaigns make the $592,000 appro- 
priated by the Federal Government 
last year for the destruction of both 
predatory animals and rodents seem 
negligible indeed. As a matter of 
fact, much more money than that was 
actually spent, for the work is so 
highly valued by the people of the 
states in which it is most needed that 
$800,000 were subscribed by state and 
county governments, farmers* and 
stockgrowers' associations, and indi- 
viduals, to be expended under the 
direction of the Survey. Personal co- 
operation, also, has been freely given, 
and thousands of individuals have 
voluntarily become hunters them- 
selves imder the leadership of Survey 
workers, both on private lands and on 
adjacent government properties. 

Hunting with a gun is more sensa- 
tional and makes a much better motion 
picture than hunting with poisoned 
meat, but in the war against the coyote, 
the particular bane of the sheep 
grower, wholesale poisoning has been 
found even more effective than whole- 
sale shooting. In many of the most 
important stock districts of the west- 
ern states losses of sheep and cattle 
have been reduced to a minimum in 
this way, and in one large area where 
sheep owners formerly suffered an 
average loss of about twenty-five ani- 
mals a day throughout the season, 
systematic poisoning operations on the 
ranges have made it possible for sheep 
to graze shepherdless for several days 
in succession without a single loss. 

In the states of California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Oregon and Washington, a 
part of the fund for wild beast con- 
trol is set aside for the specific pur- 
pose of destroying rabid animals. In 
1914, there was a serious outbreak of 
rabies in these states. In that year, 



besides heavy losses among domestic 
animals, 1,^00 persons were bitten; in 
the following year cattle valued at 
about $500,000 died of rabies in the 
single state of Nevada, and it became 
evident that, unless drastic measures 
were taken, this terrible disease would 
sweep like a forest fire over the entire 
northwestern range district. At once 
the government hunters rushed to the 
rescue, and ever since they have fought 
the disease, concentrating all their 
forces in districts where outbreaks 
have occurred and holding them there 
until every animal afflicted or exposed 
has been destroyed. As a result, the 
disease has been kept within bounds ; 
and, while there are still occasional 
cases, they occur only in scattered 
localities, and the number of domestic 
animals and persons bitten has de- 
creased year by year. 

The menace of predatory animals is 
of course concentrated in a few west- 
em states, but the rodents — such as 
prairie-dogs, ground squirrels, jack 
rabbits, mice an4 rats — ^know no state 
boundaries, and*" the killing of these 
pests is therefore of even greater im- 
portance than the more dramatic busi- 
ness of destroying wolves and bob- 
cats. 

The. prairie-dog, for example, is a 
meek-looking creature, but he is a 
most undesirable citizen, nevertheless, 
occupying more than 100,000,000 
acres of land through that right of 
possession which is nine-tenths of the 
law, and making short work of the 
crops and the forage of his human 
neighbors wherever he lives. Last 
year, therefore, the United States 
Government, represented by the Bio- 
logical Survey, opened hostilities 
against the prairie-dog, and thousands 
of volunteers gladly enlisted at once 
"for the duration of the war." 
Poisoned grain was the most import- 
ant weapon used, and it was handled 
with such deadly effect that from 75 
per cent to 95 per cent of the enemy 
were wiped out on a battle-front com- . 
prising nearly 2,000,000 acres of 
private land and more than 200,000 
acres of public land. The war is still 
on, and the farmers of one county in 
South Dakota, who saved $18,612 
worth of crops by systematically 
poisoning more than 30,000 acres of 
land, declare that they shall continue 
the fight next year "until every prairie 
dog is dead.'* Every dog may have 
his day, but it looks very much as if 
the prairie-dog were drawing near the 
end of his in the United States. 

Similar methods of extermination 
have been used effectively against the 
ground squirrel. The poisoned grain 
used against these and other pests of 
private lands is prepared under the 
supervision of field representatives of 
the Bureau and furnished to farmers 



at cost. In Idaho, last year, rtiis 
cooperative method of purchasing 
resulted in the saving to farmers of 
about $18,500. In 1919, 1,349 tons of 
poisoned grain were prepared and dis- 
tributed in this way throughout the 
western states, and nearly 110,000 
farmers took part in anti-ground squir- 
rel campaigns. In the state of Oregon 
over 20,000 pounds of poisoned grain 
were spread on Government land by 
Survey employes themselves, or by 
farmers and stock men working under 
their direction. Foreseeing a mad 
scramble by the squirrels to reach 
safer ground, the Government ajso /^ 
furnished strychnine and poisoned Jt 
grain to the agricultural agent of the 
nearest county, to be used for first- 
aid against the squirrels as fast as they 
arrived. Soon seventeen counties had 
joined in the campaign, over 75,000 
farmers participated, and with 85,000 
pounds of poisoned grain prepared 
under the direction of the Survey's 
representatives, they treated 697,000 
acres of their own land. 

In many states the pocket gopher, a 
rat-like animal with pouched cheeks, 
produces a somewhat similar problem 
and is attacked in a similar way. An 
agricultural college official estimated 
that one-tenth of the Kansas alfalfa 
crop was destroyed by pocket gophers 
in 1918, with damages amounting to 
about $10,000,000. In a certain part 
of Texas, agricultural agents desired 
to introduce the peanut as a crop to 
take the place of cotton, which was 
temporarily prohibited because of 
quarantine against the cotton boll 
weevil. Plans were proceeding mer- 
rily in this direction, when the region 
was found to be so infested with 
gophers that any farmer daring 
enough to try to raise a crop for him- 
self would be pretty sure to discover 
that he had actually raised it for 
gophers, Accordingly, under the 
direction of the Survey, farmers and 
business men joined in a community 
^i-anti-gopher campaign, with the result 
that not a gopher was left alive in the 
entire district, and a fine crop of 
peanuts was raised and harvested. 

A different technique, so to speak, 
is required in killing the jack-rabbit 
which works such havoc among the 
wheat, barley, oats and alfalfa fields 
of the western states. As these ani- 
mals are not merely "pests," but are 
considered very good eating by many 
people, they are not poisoned but arc 
caught by trapping or by organized 
"drives" wherever market and other 
conditions are favorable. The com- 
munity rabbit drive is often attended 
by hundreds of people, who gather 
from all the country round, encircle 
the area to be cleared, and start the 
rabbits on the run, closing in behind 
them at the entrance to a "corral" 
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ThouMBds of llttl« pUfer«rt whoM doaths Mv«d thouMnds of dollars 



constructed for the purpose. In the 
state of Idaho, where rabbits were 
doing unusual damage last year, these 
drives were conducted on a tremen- 
dous scale. One community caught 
over eight thousand rabbits in a single 
drive, another 3,500, and in one county 
29,000 rabbits were killed in organ- 
ized drives, and 6o(,ooo more in 
poisoning campaigns. In a certain 
county of Washington, 11,000 were, 
killed by hunters armed with guns 



and forming a line five miles long. 

The entire program of the Biologi- ^ 
cal Survey is one more demonstration 
of the fact that cooperation is as 
valuable in agriculture as in any other 
large-scale business. About 42,000 
farmers in the state of North Dakota 
and about 18,000 in Montana joined 
in the rodent killing campaigns insti- 
tuted by the Survey, and it was largely 
due to their enthusiastic cooperation 
that so much was acc6mplished. 



Neither individuals alone nor govern- 
ments alone could keep a determined 
horde of jack-rabbits out of the 
nation's garden, but individuals and 
governments together are able to raise 
a barrier through which the most 
sharp-toothed rodent is unable to gnaw 
his destructive way. 

The value of this campaign, meas- 
ured in millions of dollars, promises 
to exterminaite the pests which have 
made otherwise fertile lands barren. 



Facts About Coal Mining, Both Kinds 



IN connection with the recent public 
interest in the coal situation. Act- 
ing Director E. A. Holbrook, 
Bureau of Mines, emphasizes certain 
engineering and economic facts that 
have been brought out from time to 
time by engineers of the Bureau and 
* others. 

The costs, supplies and markets for 
anthracite (hard coal) should not be 
confused with those for bituminous 
(soft) coal, Mr. Holbrook points out. 
Anthracite is mined in North-eastern 
Pennsylvania alone. The mining 
costs comparatively are high and the 
supply is used largely in the eastern 
states as a domestic and city fuel on 
account of the absence of dust and 
freedom from smoke. The bituminous 



coal produced in the remaining coal 
fields of the country is more cheaply 
mined, has more tendency to produce 
smoke, and, in general, is the industrial 
fuel of the whole country and the do- 
mestic fuel of much of the country 
west of Ohio. 

There has been practically no pro- 
duction of anthracite since April i, 
and such of this coal as has been sold 
comes from stocks then on hand above 
ground. 

Most of the production of bitumin- 
ous coal at present is coming from 
West Virginia, Alabama, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and from scattered mines in 
western Pennsylvania. 

The consumer who has been accus- 



tomed to buy coal from other and 
nearer mines must expect to pay a 
higher freight cost per ton for coal 
from these more distant mines. 

The usual coal mine is a business 
operation in which the bulk of the 
product must be sold before it can be 
produced. It is still not commercially 
practicable to store great percentages 
of the coal output above ground to 
await a favorable market. Therefore, 
a coal operator who finds a customer 
or customers willing to contract to 
take 50 or 60 per cent of his coal reg- 
ularly for a year, often sells this coal 
at cost or perhaps below cost, as it 
enables him to keep his mine working, 
and he must therefore charge more 
per ton for the remainder of his coal 
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sold without contract or as the so- 
called "spot coal." 

The actual costs of blasting and 
loading the coal out of the mines may 
be somewhat more than one-half the 
cost of producing the coal. The rest 
of the operator's cost is for machinery, 
timber, power, pumping water, keep- 
ing the mine passages free from fal- 
len rock, and the other overhead ex- 
penses incident to any business. Thus, 
the cost of mining a ton of coal is 
different for every mine in the coun- 
try. A new modern mine operating 
full time on a favorable seam of coal 
may produce the coal for $2 per ton. 



or perhaps less, while with an older 
mine with long passageways to main- 
tain, the cost may be up to $2.50 per 
ton. At other mines, where the coal 
bed is not so thick, the cost may be 
as much as $3, or possibly more. 
Costs are also affected by the degree 
of operation. With a normal $2.50 
cost mine running to only ten per cent 
capacity it is possible for mining costs 
to go as high as $4 or $5 per ton. 

Ea<5h decrease in the price per ton 
of coal closes the higher cost mines 
and reduces supply and thus prevents 
to an extent a surplus of coal. Each 
increase in the price of coal enables 



more mines to operate and thus 
brings more coal on the market. A 
comparatively small percentage of ex- 
cess coal has generally caused a sharp 
decrease in price; a comparatively 
small deficiency a decided rise. 

In general, much of the confusion 
in the public mind in regard to the 
production of coal comes from the 
facts that it is a diverse, great, and 
scattered industry. Conditions and 
facts for one district may be mislead- 
ing when applied to another. For 
each condition investigated, generali- 
zation should be made only after a 
careful study of many districts. 



o 



Hoover Obtains Price Agreement 



AGREEMENT with representa- 
tives of the National Coal Assn. 
and National Retail Coal Mer- 
chants' Assn. on a plan for preventing 
advance of bituminous coal prices dur- 
ing the strike has just been announced 
by Secretary Hoover after a confer- 
ence at the Commerce Department. 

Anthracite coal operators, Mr. 
Hoover stated, had agreed not to ad- 
vance prices of stock now held above 
ground over the level of the middle 
of June, which, he added, was lower 
than at the beginning of the strike. 

Bituminous operators in fields where 
a price basis has not been established, 
Mr. Hoover said, will be "earnestly 
requested" to reduce selling expenses 
for spot coal to the Garfield price, in- 
cluding the standard selling expense 
plus such additions for increased costs 
as are justified in each individual case. 

"The complexity of local conditions," 
he said, "due to the strike and the 
entrance of many 'snowbird' mines, 
makes the establishment of maximum 
prices very difficult in many districts. 
This plan, if adhered to, should result 
in a reduction of prices in several dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania and West Ken- 
tucky. I have some assurances that 
this basis will be accepted for Pennsyl- 
vania and I hope West Kentucky will 
also fall into line." 

Persistent misstatement or misunder- 
standing of elements inside and outside 
the coal industry, Mr. Hoover said, had 
given rise to the impression in some 
quarters that the maximum of $3.50 a 
ton for spot coal, established with opjer- 
ators of 80 per cent of the producing 
fields, constituted minimum prices and 
offered opportunity for occasional ad- 
vantage being taken. 

"It is in the interest of the good re- 
pute of the industry," he said, "as well 
as of the public that the above formula 



for computing prices in relation to the 
Garfield scale would be conscientiously 
applied by all operators." 

There have been few violations of 
the spirit of this arrangement in Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Eastern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, he said, where 
prices for spot coal average about $3 a 
ton, varying from $2.50 to $3.25 with 
an occasional sale at the maximum. 
More than half of the tonnage, he add- 
ed, was moving as contract coal at 
averages below $2.25, while Alabama 
coal was being offered at from $1.82 to 
$2.10. 

At present, he added, there was a 
surplus of unsold coal at Virginia tide- 
water and in Alabama which it would 
be to the advantage of larger consum- 
ers to obtain, as public demands will 
enlarge later in the season. 

"It has been settled with representa- 
tives of the retail association," Mr. 
Hoover said, "that they will cooperate 
to secure that all coal is sold at cost, 
plus a reasonable selling charge; that 



in localities where bituminious coal is 
sold for household purposes, existing 
stocks as of June i of unsold pre-strike 
and contract coal be reserved for the 
smaller household trade and such coal 
be sold at prices based upon cost plus 
usual handling charges, except, for the 
above coal, that the retail prices be 
based upon average purchase prices 
with the usual handling charges; that 
the retailers cooperate to prevent ris- 
ing mine prices by calling tfie attention 
of the Administration to price demands 
out of line with the established basis, 
and that retailers handle coal on 
straight lines from operator and whole- 
saler without speculative resales in the 
trade." 

"Permanent settlement of the coal 
problem," Mr. Hoover said, "rested on 
a solution of the question of intermit- 
tent employment. Part of the miners 
received less than an annual living 
wage, while there were high annual 
wages where there was permanent em- 
ployment." 



CHEMISTS, GASES AND FUELS 

Dr. R. S. Mc6ride, secretary of the 
Gas and Fuel Section of the American 
Chemical Society, announces that the 
new section will meet with other sec- 
tions of the Society at the Fall Meet- 
ing to be held in Pittsburgh, September 
4 to 9. 

Among the topics to be discussed 
will be the general subject "combus- 
tion" in the form of a special sympos- 
ium to be conducted under the chair- 
manship of Prof. R. T. Haslem, of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
It will include a program of papers on 
chemical methods underlying fuel utili- 
zation. 



Officers of the section are: — Dr. A. 
C. Fieldner, Bureau of Mines, Pitts- 
burgh, chairman; and R. S. McBride, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C, 
secretary. 



(Continued from page 16.) 
success as a port, because they are the 
only heavy commodities normally avail- 
able for shipment in large quantities to 
the European countries from which 
Boston's imports are largely received. 
The restoration of the gram trade, how- 
ever, is apparently dependent upon a 
change in the rate situation which will 
place this port upon a more favorable 
basis." 
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Manufacturers and Advertising Men 

General Counsel of National Manufacturers tells the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World at their Milwaukee Convention of 
man^ phases of the industrial span from Waterloo to the Armistice 



By JABfES A. EMERY 
General Coiuuel, National AMoeiation of Mannfactnrers 



WE who live in the midst of 
rapid change are often least 
conscious of its nature and 
modifications. Specialists who know 
all about one thing are sometimes 
threatened with a loss of that sym- 
pathetic understanding that comes 
from knowing something about every- 
thing. A decade of America equals 
more than a cycle of Cathay. You 
are the interpreters of the vast practi- 
cal activities of our Jife. To you one 
turns with confident expectation that 
you will sympathetically consider the 
nature and operation, the extent and 
circtmistances, the world-shaping in- 
fluence of that gigantic thing we call 
American industry. 

The nation of our founders, like the 
Europe that echoed the tread of the 
First Consul's troops, was as dififer- 
ent from the America of to-day as 
from that shattered continent over 
which rolled the obliterating waves of 
German gray. Colonial America and 
Napoleonic Europe, were fashioned 
of independent, self-supporting agri- 
cultural states and commtmities. The 
intimately related world of Wilson 
and the war was composed of inter- 
dependent industrial sovereignties. 
The strongest of these in Europe 
found the food of its people across 
the pathways of the sea, while the 
handful of revolutionary agricultural 
colonies had become an industrial 
America, the ultimate arsenal of 
European civilization battling for its 
existence. 

What revolutions in life the century 
has wrought from Waterloo to the 
great Armistice? Gazing for a mom- 
ent only upon the economic factors in 
the miraculous transformation of 
social conditions, we find some signifi- 
cance in the inquiry: Why did one 
hundred men perish miserably while 
trying, in the XVI Century, to estab- 
lish a settlement on the edge of a 
territory in which one hundred million 
now dwell in prosperity? To that 
Sumner, of Yale, answered : 

"It was because nature offers not a 
boon but a battle, not a gift but a task, 
and these men with the means they 
then possessed were not competent for 
the task nor able to win the battle." 

The answer to the astounding and 



sudden progress of the past century 
was the discovery and development of 
new social power in the multiplication 
of the mechanism of production. 
Nature, yielding reluctantly to the 
effort of man, interposing her hostile 
forces at every turn, found herself 
suddenly confronted with aroused, and 
stimulated generals of science and in- 
vention. Franklin summoned the 
lightning from the skies to be the bond 
slave of those who had crouched in 
fear beneath the crashing artillery of 
the skies. A generation of genius 
made cotton a world clothing by ap- 
plying mechanical fingers to the raw 
material that resisted the awkward 
effort of the slave, and, from lint to 
clothing, perfected with amazing 
rapidity every process of manufacture. 
Even while Thomas Hood touched 
the heart of England with the pathetic 
"Song of the Shirt," a gaunt New 
Englander, in a garret at Cambridge, 
was shaping in mechanical notes the 
revolutionaiy music of the sewing 
machine. The whistle of the Clare- 
mont startled the echoes of the Palis- 
ades. Stevenson brought Watts' tea- 
kettle to the highway, even as later 
Morse and Bell carried their whispers 
to the wire. Space and time were 
yielding to the ftiarch of American 
genius, as Oliver brought the first 
radical changes in the tillage of the soil 
since the Roman plow, while McCor- 
mick, reaping the expanded fields with 
the ghostly fingers of his ingenuity, 
released armies to Lincoln, enabling 
the nation to not merely feed its forces 
but sustain the cost of the war by 
contributing in the very midst of a 
nation-shaWng struggle to the pro- 
visioning of Europe. McCormick's 
reaper helped to hold within the Union 
the very kingdom of cotton, which Eli 
Whitney's cotton gin had founded. 

These memories of the American 
conquest of nature, notable as they 
were are but significant and symbolic 
of that multitude of contributions that, 
first establishing the economic inde- 
pendence of the United States in the 
difficult decades that followed the ac- 
quisition of political freedom, were 
accompanied by contemporary and 
aggressive achievements in business 
organization and administration that 



made practically available to the whole 
people the scientific discoveries and 
mechanical improvements of the labo- 
ratory and the shop. We had success- 
fully produced an elastic and vigorous 
social life that could take risks and 
afford experiments in every field of 
endeavor and development. 

Such are the antecedents of the in- 
dustrial organization of to-day. By 
it I mean that succession of the trans- 
formative arts and process in which 
the finished product of one is often the 
raw material of another, the arts of 
manufacture in all their varied forms, 
the unconscious partner of the farmer, 
the forester and the miner, shaping his 
basic contribution into the million 
farms that minister to the necessity, 
the comfort, the convenience, the lux- 
ury, of our countrymen, and find their 
way into the market places of mankinid. 

Your endeavor transfates this eflfort 
into the mind and heart of the public 
You are not merely sellers of things 
but of their makers, not merely of 
products but of institutions, the chosen 
interpreters of accomplishments that 
minister to the needs and tastes of men. 
You are the heralds of industrial 
achievement. 

In the modem world, manufacturing 
effort sustains, enlarges and con- 
tributes to the improvement of all the 
activities of life. Multiplying the pro- 
ductive power of the human hand, it 
continually enlarges the inheritance of 
wealth that each generation received 
from its predecessors, replenishes our 
wastes, assures the chance to accumu- 
late new capital, and guarantees the 
opportunity for leisure that makes cer- 
tain the means and opportunities for 
the cultivation of the nobler forms of 
cultural life. It is, moreover, the tool- 
maker and the power ruler that 
enlarges the food production and 
lessens the labor of the farmer, shapes 
the means to explore and exploit the 
hidden treasuries of the earth, pro- 
vides the vehicles of transport and the 
delicate instrumentalities of commu- 
nication that convey thought with the 
speed of light. Its mechanisms seek 
the sky with the eagle, and compete 
in the depths of the sea with its fish. 
The contributions of manufacture are 
{Continued on page 26.) 
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F9IEIGN PUCES CUMBINC 

/^ABLE reports just received by the 
^^ Federal Reserve Board show that 
foreign prices, wholesale, export and 
retail, are steadily climbing and even 
Germany which has been undergoing 
drastic price deflation is now showing 
advances in practically all lines. France 
which has steadily been climbing for 
the past year made a light gain, but 
showed signs of a price revision which, 
however, seems destined to be a slow 
and long-drawn-out process. England 
showed the heaviest increase, and her 
prices, too, were well above the nor- 
mal year of 191 3, used for comparison 
purposes. 

The index number of wholesale 
prices in England constructed for the 
Federal Reserve Board for the pur- 
pose of international comparison, rose 
in May to 171, an increase of 4 points 
over the April number of 167. It, 
therefore, stands at approximately 15 
per cent higher than the Federal Re- 
serve Board index of American prices 
(on the basis of prices in 1913, 100). 
Prices of goods imported into Eng- 
land rose 5 points ; and prices of goods 
exported showed an increase of 3 



points. Raw materials increased 2 
points, producers' goods 3 points, and 
consumers' goods 8 points. 

Goods produced, climbed 3 points 
since last month, but have gained 35 
since last year — the greatest price rise 
of any division. Goods imported were 
6 points higher than last month, but 
only 14 points above last year. Goods 
exported, prices showed the greatest 
gain, the month climbing 12 points to 
182.27 points above last year's figure, 
Raw materials, now 29 points higher 
than last year, gained 3 points during 
the month, producers' goods that were 
30 points better than last year, gained 
a like amount, and consumers' goods 
25 points better than last year, also 
climbed 3 points. The average is 30 
points higher than the price figures last 
May. 

The board has received a wireless 
from the American Commissioner in 
Germany giving the wholesale price in- 
dex for June, 1922. According to this 
index there has been an increase of 3.6 
per cent in the general level of whole- 
sale prices in Germany during the 
month of May, as compared with an 
increase of 11.4 per cent during April. 
The all-commodities index stands at 
6809, as compared with 100 in the 
middle of 1914. 

Germany's position is almost diame- 
trically opposite England, although her 
prices are now beginning to climb. 
Food, 563 points below last year's fig- 
ures, picked up 6 points in May; tex- 
tiles and leather, 310 points under the 
year previous, climbed 8 to 78; min- 
erals, 390 points under the previous 
year, gained 3 to 112; sundries, 565 
points under last year, were up 2 to 
196, and the average, 474 points below 
last May's prices, climbed 4 points to 
132. This is the first month since May 
of last year that the average price list 
has shown a tendency to climb and with 
the exception of food, which rose 3 
points in August, every commodity has 
shown a terrific and consistent price 
drop for the entire year under review. 

The board also received a cable mes- 
sage from the General Statistical Bu- 
reau of France, giving the wholesale 
and retail price indexes for France for 
the month of May. According to these 
compilations, wholesale prices, which 
increased 2 per cent during the month 
of April, showed a further increase of 



0.8 per cent in May. Retail prices, 
which increased 34 per cent during 
April, showed a further increase of 4.3 
per cent in May. 

France shows the most stable posi- 
tion with every commodity, excepting 
textiles and sugar, coffee and cocoa 
show'ing slow but consistent price 
gains since last May. Sugar, coffee and 
cocoa declined 3 points in the year and 
textiles dropped 60 points, but the 
average of all commodities showed a 
14-point climb during the year. 

Animal foods climbed 35 points dur- 
ing the month to 447, 20 points above 
last May ; vegetable foods 2^ points to 
414, but are still 43 points higher than 
a year ago; sugar, coffee and cocoa 
lost 22 points to 335 ; foods dropped 2 
to 411, 24 points above May last year; 
minerals rose 6 to 319, 21 points better 
than the year previous ; textiles climbed 
5 to 330, 60 points under last May; 
sundries gained 16 to 390, 45 points 
above the previous year, and raw ma- 
terials climber 9 to 356, 7 points above 
the last year's price quotation. 



SmPYAKDS ABE BUSY 

WHILE the shipbuilding situation 
generally may not be considered 
as bright as at this time last year, the 
American Bureau of Shipping has just 
issued a report showing that the steel 
tonnage under construction and con- 
tracted for in the United States last 
month totaled 122 vessels aggregating 
208,310 tons. 

Of his tonnage, the records of the 
bureau show, 20 ships of 155,205 tons 
are of the seagoing t3rpe and 102 ves- 
sels aggregating 53,105 tons are non- 
seagoing, including tugs, ferry boats, 
car floats, yachts, etc. This work is 
shown to be well scattered over prac- 
tically all of the yards of the North 
Atlantic coast and the Great Lakes. 

Comparative figures show that oa 
May I of this year there were 31 ves- 
sels of the sea-going type aggregating^ 
255,060 tons under way and contract- 
ed for, and 85 vessels aggregating 36,- 
673 tons of the non-seagoing type. On 
May I, 1921, the records showed 290- 
vessels aggregating 1,132,176 tons. 

Figures gathered from local ship- 
yards indicate that the repair work 
and reconditioning contracts are hold- 
ing up well. 

Possibly due to the anticipation that 
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the ship subsidy question will be settled 
one way or another within a short 
time, there has been reported a much 
sharper demand for old and new ton- 
nage the past ten days. From the 
office of one of the naval architects 
came word of inquiries as to a tanker 
and a cargo ship of approximately 
9,000 tons. Casual inquiry anx>ng the 
ship yards, without asking for figures 
that would be considered an official 
bid, brought a proposal to build the 
tanker at $i0o a ton. 



WIAT THE liUL WACES lEAUT ABE 

(From the New York Herald) 
TF it were true, as declared in the 
"* defiant letter of some of the rail- 
road union officers to the United 
States Railroad Labor Board, that the 
lowest paid employes "have been de- 
graded below a level of bare animal 
subsistence" and the earning opacity 
of the employes in the higher grades 
reduced "below a standard of health- 
ful and decent living" — if that were 
true the wage cuts ordered by the 
board, slight though they be, would 
be indefensible. But it is not true. 
It is nowhere near true. 

The record is very clear. In re- 
spect of the particular unions and 
crafts whose officers signed the state- 
ment the facts of plain record arc 
emphatically and irrefutably contrary 
to what the union officers and leaders 
assert. 

The average wage in 1914 for 
the railway machinists, boilermakers, 
blacksmiths, sheet metal workers, 
electrical workers and molders was 
$78.75 a month, while last February, 
after the first wage readjustment, it 
was $184.01 a month. This shows an 
increase in wage of 134 per per cent 

In the summer of 1914 the average 
wage of car men was $62.84 a month 
while at the close of last year it was 
nearly three times as high at $180.63 
a month. 

In the summer of 1914 the average 
wage of signsd gang foremen fwas 
$82.90 a month. In February of this 
year it was $205.72, or an increase of 
more than 148 per cent. The average 
of signal men in 1914 was $71.20; in 
February last $181.05, an increase of 
more tlmn 154 per cent. For assist- 



ant signal me^ the wage went up 
from $6040 to $13747, or more th^ 
1-27 per cent 

Stationary engineers had their aver- 
age go up from $77.37 in 1914 to 
$158.42 in 1922; stationary firemen 
went up from $63.21 to $136.26. 

Now the officers of the forgoing 
unions cannot be ignorant of these 
facts and figures, because they were 
all put into the record at the hearings 
before the United States Railroad 
Labor Board and the officers of the 
unions followed closely every word of 
testimony and every scrap of ex- 
hibit that were submitted to the board. 
These facts and figures have not been 
disproved and cannot be disproved, so 
when the officers of the unions to 
which the w^ge averages apply put 
out such a statement as they have 
put out they know it is a false state- 
ment. 

And those union officers know while 
the average wage of the machinists, 
boilermakers^ blacksmiths, etc., was 
up 124 per cent, the cost of living in- 
crease by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor figures was so much 
lower than the wage increase that with 
their wages expressed in terms of com- 
modities, rents, etc., those employes 
were 35 per cent better oflf than they 
ever had been before the cost of liv- 
ing went up. They know the car men, 
with their wages expressed in terms 
of commodities, rents, etc., were 65 
per cent better off. They know the 
signal gang foremen were 44 per cent 
better off, the signalmen nearly 48 per 
cent better off and the assistant signal- 
men 32 per cent better off. They 
know the stationary engineers were 19 
per cent better off and the stationary 
firemen more than 25 per cent better 
off. 

As for the section gang workers, 
largely the common labor on the 
roadbeds, the average monthly wage 
in 191 5 was $44.17; now it is $98.88. 
This is an increase of 124 per cent. 
Station, storehouse and warehouse em- 
ployes, watchmen, freight truckers, 
stowers, etc., had an average wage in 
191 5 of $51.72, which went up to 
$119.78, or an increase of 131.6 per 
cent. 

What the leaders of those railroad 
unions are fighting against, therefore, 



is not, as they say, a wage readjust- 
ment by which workers are "de- 
graded below a level of bare animal 
existence." They are fighting to per- 
pettiate an atmormal railroad labor 
charge that makes it impossible for 
the public which pays all the trans- 
portation bills to get lower freight 
and passenger traffic rates to corre- 
spond with the public's ovm reduced 
wages and earnings. 

The railroad payrolls by the end of 
1920 were up as a straight increase 
over 1916 by more than two billions 
of dollars a year. That was an in- 
creased transportation labor cost on 
the public averaging $100 for every 
family in the United States. The to- 
tal railroad payrolls for 1920 were 
$3*700,000,000. That was a transpor- 
tation labor cost on the public averag- 
ing $185 a year for every family in 
the United States. 

The American people's total railway 
transportation biU — ^labor, coal, mate- 
rail and supplies, taxes and every- 
thing else — ought not to be as much 
as die railway labor bil^ vijione is. 
Until 191 7 the American people's total 
transportation bill was not so heavy 
as the 1920 railway labor charge be- 
came. 

In the fiscal year of '1916 all that 
the American people gave up to the 
railroads — ^in total operating revenues 
received by the roads from all sources 
— was $3,381,597,000. In 191 5 it was 
only $2,871,563,000. In 1912 it was 
$2,805,000,000— nine hundred millions 
of dollars a year less for everything 
that was paid to the railroads by the 
public at that time than the railroads 
paid for labor alone in 1920 . 

The American people, with their 
own earnings deflated from the Mrar 
levels, cannot carry the inflated trans- 
portation charges — ^the railroad oper- 
ating revenues — strapped upon their 
shoulders to the staggering total in 
1920 of more than six billions of dol- 
lars. And there is no possible way 
to get that crushing load of transpor- 
tation charges against the public down 
where it ought to go and where it 
must go without the deflation of high- 
ly inflated railway labor charges along 
with the deflation of all other railway 
charges. 

That's the whole issue — ^the Ameri- 
ican public's issue. 
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JUNE 27— Q. M. SUPPLIES— 
Norfolk, Va., Auction. For 
cataloiT write Q. M. S. O. 
Gen. Intermed. Depot, let 
Ave. & 59th St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Jun« 29— Q. M. SUPPLIES— Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Auction. For cata- 
lofiT write, Q. M. S. O., Gen. 
Intermed. Depot, Ist Ave. & 
59th St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

June 29— AIRPLANE ENGINES— 
Washingrton, D. C., Sealed 
bid. For catalog: write. Chief, 
M. D. & S. Sect., 2624 Muni- 
tions Bldg:. 

July 6— Q. M. SUPPLIES— San An- 
tonio, Tex.. Auction. For 
catalog: write, Q. M. S. O., 
Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 

July 7— Q. M. SUPPLIES— Wash- 
ingrton, D. C, Auction. For 
catalog: write, Q. M. S. O., 
Ist Ave. & 59th St, Brooklyn, 

N. Y. 

July 11— AIR SERVICE SUPPLIES 
Buffalo, N. Y., Auction. For 
catalog write, C. O., Curtlss- 
Elmwood Depot, Buffalo, N.Y. 

July 12— Q. M. SUPPLIES— San 
Francisco, Calif., Auction. 
For catalog: write, Q. M. S. O,. 
Gen. Intermed. Depot. Ft 
Mason, San Francisco, Calif. 

July 13— Q. M. SUPPLIES— Omaha. 
Neb., Auction. For catalog: 
write, Q. M. S. O., 1819 W. 
Pershing: Rd., Chicago, IlL 

July 20— Q. M., SUPPLIES— Colum- 
bus, O., Auction. For catalog 
write. Q. M. S. O., 1819 W. 
Pershing: Rd., Chicago, IlL 

July 26— Q. M. SUPPLIES-Camp 
Jackson, S. C, Auction. For 
catalo]? write, Q. M. S. O., 
Candler Warehouse, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

July 28— Q. M. SUPPLIES— Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Auction. For 
catalog: write, Q. M. S. O., 
1st Ave. & 59th St, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
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SELLING PROGRAM 



IN checking over the accom- 
panying program of sales, 
. note that the designation 
"Q. M. SUPPLIES" is a cloak to 
a list of 65,000 commodities. Not 
all of this great number is in- 
^eluded in each sale, of course. 
Nor will the buyer in the indus- 
trial field be interested in all of 
the 65,000 items. Your individ- 
vhAl needs govern your purchases. 
Catalogs of each sale will guide 
you to wise buying. The sales 
listed will present some or all 
of the following commodities: 

Woolens, cotton textiles, shoe 
and harness findings, machinery 
and parts, divers raw materials, 
rope, hand and machine tools, 
steamers, tugs, lighters, hoists, 
sheds, warehouses, pipe, plumb- 
ing supplies, heating plants, boil- 
ers, power plants, pumps, motors, 
wiring, railroad equipment 

Sales listed as "AIR SERVICE 
SUPPLIES" will offer from 
time to time: 

Machine and hand tools, linen 
and cotton fabrics, scrap steel, 
iron, bronze, aluminum and 
r brass; oils and lubricants, weld- 
ing outfits, etc. 
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Your attention is invited to n 
offering of SOOTroy Trailer bodies, 
IX tons capacity, which will be 
sold*by auction at Camp Holi- 
birdy Baltimore, Md., on July 27. 
For catalogs and full information 
regarding: this sale, write Chief, 
Sales Promotion Section, 2515 
Munitions Building, Washington, 
D. C. 
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(Continued from page 21.) 
ever meeting the test of a progressive 
civilization that a given amount of 
human effort shafi ever produce 
greater wealth. It is the mechanical 
servant of the public 

Industry in tfie concrete is ever in- 
creasing the quantity of its establish- 
ments of the number of its recruits. 
There is a curious but inaccurate 
belief that manufacture is a thing of 
vast establishments, enormous num- 
bers, tmder a single management. On 
the contrary, while it docs not lack 
gigantic units, it numbers nearly 
300,000 establishments, less than one 
per cent of which employ 1,000 per- 
sons, while the greater volume of 
production, the largest value added by 
manufacture and Uie most numerous 
body of wage-earners, are found in 
units of a few hundred. In the aggre- 
gate, the comparatively small em- 
ployer is the large employer, and 
contributes most to productive value. 
Corporate organization it is true now 
covers 85 per cent of manufacturing 
production. But the name is no ex- 
pression of the size, for there are 
corporations of small means, no less 
than large, while the increase in the 
number of corporate organizations has 
been accompanied by a constant en- 
largement of the number of stock- 
holders. 

The physical growth of manufac- 
ture from the Colonial seedling is 
amazing. The first census of manu- 
factures in 1820 disclosed a volume 
of production less than that of the 
Steel Corporation in a single quarter. 
In 1919, the value added by manufac- 
ture had reached $20,500,000,000, the 
sales value of commodities was $62,- 
588,905,000. The capital invested, 
$44,688,093,771, had doubled in five 
years. The wages paid were two and 
a half times greater than five years 
before ($10,531,600,340), employes 
had increased by two and a half mil- 
lion, during the same period and the 
primary horse power utilized by seven 
million. 

Here, then, are the physical propor- 
tions and growth of the American 
industrial structure. In operation, it 
is a vast partnership of investment 
and labor, graduated from the manual 
worker to the high-managing execu- 
tive, from the mere physical energy 
of the willing hand, through every 
degree of energy and capacity to the 
highly trained director of production 
and distribution. Economically it is 
complex, sensitive, a systematically 
developed series of independent and 
varied units of manufacture, from 
basic forms to the most diversified and 
highly specialized functions. 

The manufacturer has and is per- 
forming an indispensable service to 
society. But what are the social func- 



tions to his industrial growth? Is he 
obtaining public reward upon fictitious 
values, or an undue share in return 
for either his investment or his 
direction? Broadly speaking, the 
^'watered" industrial corporation is a 
thing of the past. The investigation 
of the Senate in pursuit of national 
revenue disclosed 4,500 manufacturing 
corporations with stock issues 01 
$100,000 or more. Among them all 
the average of "capital invested," as 
defined in the Revenue Act, was 182 
per cent of the capital stock. To an 
ever increasing d^ree all the evidence 
demonstrates that manufacturing en- 
terprise has steadily invested more 
and more of its profits in reproductive 
eflfort. It has thus steadily fotmd new 
capital for its own development and 
that of others. "The duty of corporate 
saving has become nine-tenths of vir- 
tue in modem business," observed 
Mr. Keynes in his Economic Conse- 
quences of Peace. 

On the other hand, impartial and 
authoritative inquiry by such bodies 
as the National Bureau of Economic 
Research make interesting disclosures 
of the disposition of industrial profit. 
They report that in large scale indus- 
try, where allocation of wages, inter- 
est, rent and profits is definitely made, 
"the share of net value of product paid 
in wages, salaries, pensions and the 
like, varies from two-thirds to a 
little more than three-fourths." Con- 
versely, "management and property 
received one-third to less than a 
quarter of the net profits." In like 
enterprises, we are further informed, 
"salaries" absorb not more than 7 per 
cent or 8 per cent of the pay roll, while 
manual and clerical labor receives the 
remainder. 

The sanitation, lighting and con- 
veniences of American factories long 
since aroused the admiration and ex- 
cited the imitation of European indus- 
try. Within the decade the ancient law 
of negligence has disappeared from 
our statute books. The great volume of 
industrial production is carried for- 
ward under conditions which not only 
impose upon the employer the highest 
precautions against accident and voca- 
tional disease but make him an 
insurer against the inherent risks of 
operation. In the larger scale indus- 
tries, a distinct branch of novel indus- 
trial surgery and medicine has been 
systematically developed. It has made 
rapid progress in the standardization 
of physical tests and preventive and 
remedial that even in the allocation 
of occupation, the greatest care may 
be exercised in fitting the worker to 
the task. The great majority of 
managers are exemplifying in daily 
practice not merely a recognition of 
hifi^h responsibility for the well-being, 
adequacy of reward, comfort and 



health of its woiWng partners in pro- 
duction, but the whole field of employ- 
ment relation is the subject of more 
intensive scientific and sympathetic 
study than ever in our history. 

Individual and social experience is 
however, daily demonstrated that not 
each industry but each establishment 
must, in the public interest, work out 
its own employment relations as a unit 
of production and self-interest. For 
no single industry can with social 
safety be subjected to arbitrary sus- 
pensions until destructive fear forces 
an uneconomic resumption of opera- 
tion. The independent coal operator 
and coal miner is to-day the sole 
source of the nation's fuel supply. In 
another field, fifteen billions of de- 
ferred construction awaits the ilow 
and painful readjustment of our 
building industries. But neither fuel 
nor housing or any form of manu- 
facture find a stable basis for the 
future if monopoly of opportunity for 
employment, with its inevitable attend- 
ant evils, is to be perpetuated by 
exclusive agreements. 

He who runs may read the long 
judicial record of systematic, stubborn 
effort to maintain a monopoly of labor 
in the coal fields by contract, if possi- 
ble, by organized force, if necessary. 
That notorious condition finds its 
counterpart in corrupt building trade 
coalitions, disclosed throughout the 
country. Like causes always produce 
like effects. Venal agreements be- 
tween building trades employers and 
building trades employes, between coal 
operators and miners' unions, intended 
to secure monopoly markets for labor 
in exchange for monopoly markets for 
material, set up an enduring infection 
of which restricted output and ap- 
prenticeship, j urisdictional disputes 
and sympathetic strikes, paralyzed 
production and public disorder and 
loss, are the plain and inevitable symp- 
toms. Public understanding and dis- 
approval of the nature and eflfect of 
these conspiracies by employer and 
employe against the public interest is 
vital to the protection of our national 
traditions and the readjustment of 
demoralized industry. The free move- 
ment of trade and the trader is the 
cardinal doctrine of our commerce. 
The right to select and pursue a law- 
ful calling and in pursuit of it to make 
legitimate agreements with all who 
seek them is a fundamental right of 
liberty and property which no people 
can neglect and prosper and no gov- 
ernment deny and justly call itself 
free. Corporations and unions we 
shall always have. But it is for the 
people to determine what methods they 
shall employ and what ends they inay 
seek. For both must live in subjec- 
tion to the law, and neither must be 
permitted to exercise power without 
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accepting corresponding responsibility. 

The interdependence and complex- 
ity of our life places inevitable re- 
straints upon individual freedom. We 
pay for the advantages of society by 
conformity to its rules and coopera- 
tion with its parts. Many forces are 
constantly seeking to make it increas- 
ingly the business of government to 
establish more detailed government of 
business. It becomes, therefore, ever 
more important that we shall have 
general agreement upon what ought to 
be the scope of regulation. Shall the 
Government interfere whenever it can 
or only whenever it must? Are we to 
embrace the creed that men may be 
made good, or wise, or prosperous, by 
law, or, within the limits of public 
safety, shall they continue to run their 
own race, leaving the sanctions of 
nature to enforce the penalties of vio- 
lated social virtue ? Or shall we aban- 
don the fundamentals of our faith 
in the individual and, sharing the 
impatience of those who do not always 
distinguish between progress and 
motion, yield to their irritation and 
impatience with the slow social influ- 
ence of education and religion, of indi- 
vidual intelligence and character, and 
employ ever more largely the force of 
government to fashion the lives of men 
through public rules of conduct, ex- 
pressing the social theories or reme- 
dies of organized but politically 
powerful minorities, or even ephem- 
eral popular majorities? 

Quite apart from its nature the 
mere volume of American l^islation, 
state and national, presents a serious 
problem. Professor Dicey, of Oxford, 
observed that in a single year before 
the great war. Congress and the states 
enacted more legislation than was pro- 
posed in Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Austro-Hungary and Italy 
combined, although they possessed 
two and a half times our population. 
During the five years preceding the 
war the four thousand members of our 
national and state assen^lies enacted 
62,014 statutes. The total legislation 
of 1914 and 1915 alone required 43,500 
printed pages for its expression and 
included 151,000 titles and sub-titles. 

Forty-two of our legislatures were 
in session during 1921. Many of these 
considered more than a thousand bills. 
The present Congress has received 
15,600 measures. During recent pre- 
cedin|^ sessions as many as 33,000 have 
been mtroduced, while since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, substantially 
3,000 proposals have been formally 
made for its amendment. To this 
multitude of proposed rules must be 
added the innumerable local ordinances 
of our cities and towns. Reliable 
authority estimates that substantially 
60 per cent of these r^^lative sugges- 
tions relate to the uses of private 



property or personal liberty in the 
course of business. . "The patrolman 
of a modem municipality to be in- 
formed upon the ordinances and 
statutes, he is presumed to enforce," 
says a well known writer on police 
administration, "should have a work- 
ing knowjiedge of 16,000 laws." 

voluminous legislation obviously 
multiplies litigation. We must not, 
therefore, be surprised to find that 
the decisions of our state and national 
courts of last resort, now require for 
publication some 600 annual volumes. 

Thirty years of legal argument and 
judicial interpretation leaves us still 
uncertain of the application of our 
chief business statute to the compila- 
tion and distribution of information 
vital to a practical understanding of 
the state of trade. What then shall 
be said of the obstructive influence 
upon industrial development of this 
rising flood of novel legislation? 
Never was the business man under so 
serious a responsibility to place indi- 
vidually and collectively his experi- 
ence and information af the service of 
the legislature. Never was the citizen 
under greater obligation to select his 
public servants with the same care 
that he devotes to the choice of a pri- 
vate agent. For the experience of the 
past decade and the circumstances of 
the hour make it increasingly clear 
that the necessary right to r^;ulate 
the activities of industry may, if un- 
wisely or improvidentiy exercised^ 
become tlie means of discouraging 
and obstructing the very powers of 
production, which it is the primary 
ofiice of government to conserve and 
stimulate. The great economic prob- 



lems of this hour are but intensified 
by merely political answers. 

Historically and practically, the 
most prosperous nations are not those 
possessed of the largest resources, the 
more numerous population, the widest 
area, the most money. Russia is said 
to contain greater national wealth 
than we possess. Like India and 
China, she exceeds us in territory and 
population, while only Germany owns 
an equal stock of currency. Prosper- 
ity is the possession of that people 
whose most intelligent and enterpris- 
ing spirits are ever energetically 
stimulated and engaged in the efficient 
development of the national resources. 
For it is the will to achieve, the oppor- 
tunity to do so and possession of the 
tools and resources to work in free- 
dom and security of possession that 
insures abundant production. One 
hundred and forty years of extraordi- 
nary individual and collective success 
have demonstrated the moral and 
practical value of the fundamental 
concepts upon which American life 
has rested. We have invincible faith 
in the moral worth and dignity of the 
individual. We believe tlwit he alone 
is the dynamo of social progress. Our 
unparalleled development has demon- 
strated the motive power of that 
creed. In every rank and field of 
active industry, it is the stimulant of 
service and advancement. To-day as 
never before it is the great trust which 
only public understanding and deter- 
mination can maintain as the living 
force of progress against arbitrary 
restriction by private organization and 
experimental delimitation as a public 
policy. 



Opens A Workers' School 



THE Industrial Association of San 
Francisco, sponsor for the Ameri- 
can plan in the building industry, has 
established a school for the training 
of plasterers. Qasses in other build- 
ing crafts are to be installed as rapidly 
as possible. 

The institution is said to be the 
first of its kind in the United States. 

According to representatives of the 
Industrial Association, the school has 
been established to meet the shortage 
of plasterers, increased building activ- 
ity having created a demand for many 
more than are available. 

It is declared that the issue of 
unionism is not involved in the new 
method of training, no objection be- 
ing offered to apprentices joining the 
union after they have graduated from 
the school. 



Heretofore a plasterer has been re- 
quired to serve an apprenticeship of 
three or four years before being 
ranked as a journeyman. The school 
course will require three months, after 
which those who have taken the course 
will be given employment by local con- 
tractors and recognized as journeymen 
after one year's experience. 

At present there are twenty-one 
students enrolled in the school. These 
were selected from seventy-five appli- 
cants after physical and intelligence 
tests. 

Married students are being paid 
$2.50 a day during training. 

The establishment of the school and 
completion of the three-month course 
will cost the Industrial Association 
$8000, it was stated. Paul Eliel of the 
association is in charge. 
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Unemployment On The Decrease 

Director of New York City bureau shows that the industial revival 
has cut the number of persons out of work in this district alorie from 
500,000 in October of last y^ear to 200,000 at the end of May 



INDUSTRIAL revival has cut the 
number of unemployed in New 
York City from 500,000 in Octo- 
ber, 1921, to 200,000 at the end of May, 
1922. Jobs are beginning to hunt the 
jobless, and except for certain white 
collar activities, there is no respectable 
reason, according to employment ex- 
perts, for men who really want to 
work being out of work. 

John Sullivan, director of the City 
Employment Bureau, who has been in 
intimate touch with the unemployment 
situation since the end of the war, 
says that the crest of distress is past, 
and apparently for good. 

Mr. Sullivan's observations agree 
with those by various volunteer agen- 
cies that have accomplished remark- 
able work in the trying period of 
readjustment, notably the Y. M. C. A., 
the Salvation Army, the Knights of 
Columbus and the American Legion. 
They check closely with facts and fig- 
ures presented by the United States 
Department of labor and by the State 
Labor Bureau. In this connection 
Mr. Sullivan says: 

"There has been a big revival in in- 
dustry, especially in the building 
trades. Carpenters, bricklayers, iron- 
workers and common labor connected 
with the building operations are in 
keen demand. I should say that em- 
ployment in all of the building trades 
is back to normal. There is a boom 
also in railroad construction, which 
has put thousands of men to work and 
a considerable expansion of railroad 
pay rolls in other directions. We 
figure that railroad employment, 
always a big item in the large cities, is 
back to about 80 to 85 per cent. 

"Highway construction is being re- 
sumed now that spring is here, and 
that field is absorbing and will con- 
tinue to absorb many men seeking 
employment. But both the state and 
national governments are slow to apply 
appropriations made for new roads 
and road construction. Park improve- 
ment has been a help. 

"An interesting feature of the 
situation is that thousands of men 
have left the city and are going to 
leave to get jobs m the rural districts. 
Very many of these have despaired of 
obtaining in this city the kind of work 
they sought, and reading of good 
wages and board to be had on the 
farms are going out to have a try at 



it. This is one of the most encourag- 
ing signs I have noted in years, for I 
believe that twice as many men are 
seeking farm labor from New York as 
ever turned their faces that way be- 
fore. 

"There is a revival in the machinery 
trades, and employment is growing in 
that direction, but I should say that it 
is hardly more than 50 to 60 per cent 
of normal, so far as New York City is 
concerned. The same figures apply to 
marine work and transportation labor. 
It is scarcely recovered from the 
depression of last year, and labor 
troubles. 

"Slackness in the clothing indus- 
tries contributes a good many thou- 
sands to New York's total of 200,000 
out of work — slackness due to over- 
production and to labor difficulties. 
The printing trades are busy and I 
think are about back to normal. 

"Aniline dye workers seem to have 
been hit by the apparent ease with 
which Germany has reintroduced her 
dyes at low costs, and there are hun- 
dreds of such workers out of jobs 
here. It seems that the revived com- 
petition of the Germans has forced a 
number of American plants to close 
up or to cut down their pay rolls. 

"There are probably 50,000 clerks 
or clerical workers and salesmen out 



American Art Annual 



WE note publication of The Ameri- 
can Art Annual, a book of 680 
pages, with 17 full page illustrations, 
issued by the American Federation of 
Arts. This is the only publication of 
its kind and ranks among the leading 
directories of American art activity. 
It contains information concerning all 
phases of art in the United States, 
the opening article — The Year in Art 
— gives a summary of the leading 
events in this field during the entire 
year. 

With this issue The American Art 
Annual rounds out its eighteenth year, 
marked by an outstanding feature in 
the additional section. Who's Who in 
Art, a biographical directory of over 
5,000 living American painters, sculp- 
tors and illustrators, writers, lecturers, 
a list which is unique and should be of 



great service to those personally inter- 
ested or financially concerned with art 
matters. 

Of particular interest to collectors, 
museums, and dealers is the section 
devoted to auction sales of paintings, 
drawings, prints, and sculpture which 
contains a complete listing of items in 
these fields of art, with details as to 
artists, owners, purchasers, sizes, and 
prices brought. 

The Aimerican Federation of Arts 
as part of its extensive work of spread- 
ing the knowledge of art throughout 
the country, besides issuing the publi- 
cations mentioned, circulates from 
coast to coast over fifty exhibitions. 
These exhibitions cover a long list of 
subjects from oil paintings and land- 
scape gardening to tapestry, brocades 
and wall paper. 



of work in the big city. Here is 
where the unemployment situation hits 
hard for very many of these men are 
getting along in years and are scarcely 
able to do anything else except the ^^ 
routine they are trained in. ^F 

"Many of these classes of white col- 
Jar workers are so desperately anxious 
for employment that their constant 
appeal to us is *Give us anything. 
Anything will do so we can scratch by 
until better times.' 

"Generally speaking, common labor 
— men who will work with their hands 
— is in demand. It is the white collar 
boys that are suffering, and this has 
convinced us there should be an educa- 
tion campaign to show our people that 
we are top heavy in an industrial sense 
by our ralodem methods of education. 
The white collar activities are con- 
standy and heavily over-manned and 
the skilled labor activities are under- 
manned. Apparently the big cure for 
unemployment is more manual train- 
ing schools, or, rather, a larger 
disposition on the part of young 
people to enter such schools instead of 
seeking 'polite' education." 

In the state the figures for unem- 
ployment have decreased from 1,000,- 
000 six months ago to 400,000 now. 
This state shows the largest decrease 
in unemployment of all in the union. 
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Taking Stock Of The Immigrant 

First review of the workings of the Dillingham law shows that 
241,644 immigrants came in while 160,918 went out of the country; 
88,579 non-immigrants came in and 109,413 went from these shores 



As a merchant "takes stock" at 
recurring periods to ascertain 
the status of his business, so 
have ' the immigration authorities at 
Washington been "checking up" the 
inward and outward passenger move- 
ment at all ports of entry and depar- 
ture, with a view to measuring the net 
results of this country's first year of 
restrictive immigration on the per- 
centum basis. 

The report of their findings will be 
read with interest wherever concern is 
felt for the nation's welfare, for the 
Dillingham act 
was an experi- 
ment arrived at 
for a post-war 
emergency, and 
the first fiscal 
year of the ex- 
periment is now 
drawing to a 
close. Congress 
has extended the 
law for two years. 
It limits immigra- 
tion to 3 per cent 
a year of the na- 
tionals residing in 
this country by 
the census of 
1910. Figures 
now available 
cover only a speci- 
fied period — nine 
months of the first 
fiscal year, from 
July I to March 

31. 

Here are some 
of the interesting 
things the figures 
show : 

For the period 
mentioned the to- 
tal arrivals of all 
persons at all 
ports, immigrant 
aliens, non-immi- 
grant aliens and 
citizens, numbered 
only 524478. To- 
tal departures ran 
up to 488,639. 
The inward move- 
ment of passen- 
ger traffic was in 
excess of the out- 
ward movement 
only by the small 



margin of 35,839. The total arrivals 
of all classes at all the gateways of 
the nation were less than the daily 
floating population of New York City, 
estimated at more than 700,000. 

For the nine months named, 241,- 
644 immigrant aliens were admitted 
to the United States, while 160,918 
emigrant aliens went out of the coun- 
try, a balance of 80,726, representing 
the excess of immigration over emi- 
gration. Of the non-immigrant alien 
class, 88,579 were admitted, while 
109413 went out of the country. 



Aliens Who Entered The Country And 
Those Who Left 

Immigrants Emigrants 

From July From July 

1,1921, to 1,1921, to 
Race or people Mar. 31, 1922 Mar. 31, 1922 

African (black) 3.615 1400 

Armenian 2,165 194 

Bohemian and Moravian (Szech) 2,979 3*4^5 

Bulgarian, Serb., Montenegrin 1,333 5*025 

Chinese 3,i70 4,971 

Croatian and Slovenian 3,699 3,699 

Cuban 580 643 

Dalmatian, Bosnian and Herzegovinian 258 414 

Dutch and Flemish 2,935 1,680 

East Indian 195 I9J 

English 21,015 6,635 

Finnish 1^33 94i 

French 9,569 2,237 

German 23,332 4,157 

Greek 3,728 6,286 

Hebrew 43,728 607 

Irish 11,189 1,663 

Italian (north) 5^40 5,520 

Italian (south) ^4,191 38,5612 

Japanese 4458 3427 

Corean 53 33 

Lithuanian 1,133 3,721 

Magyar (Hungarian) 5,925 3,904 

Mexican 10,103 5,071 

Pacific Islanders 6 3 

Polish : 6,051 26,819 

Portuguese 1,689 5,144 

Rumanian 1457 3,772 

Russian 1,710 2,344 

Ruthenian (Russniak) 627 390 

Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes and Swedes).. 11,112 3,087 

Scotch 10,245 1,163 

Slovak 5,910 2,459 

Spanish 1,364 6,735 

Spanish-American i,oa6 i,390 

Syrian 1,239 1,182 

Turkish 34 219 

Welsh 716 1 10 

West Indian 693 638 

Other peoples 659 997 

Total 241,644 160,918 



Figuring "by race or people" the 
computations of the immigration offi- 
cial tabulators show that the Jews led 
all other races or people with 43,728 
admitted to the country during the 
nine months specified. The report fur- 
ther shows that only 607 emigrant 
Jews went out of the United States 
in that time. • 

From northern Italy 5,840 were ad- 
mitted and from southern Italy 34,191, 
a total of 40,031 Italian immigrants. 
But the report shows that 44,082 emi- 
grant aliens left the United States and 
went back to 
Italy or 4,000 
more than were 
admitted. The ex- 
planation for this 
lies in the fact 
that the Italians 
have always been 
inclined to go and 
come according to 
the times. That 
country has al- 
ways encouraged 
its people in com- 
ing to America to 
catch American 
notions of thrift 
and profit by high 
wages when times 
were good here, 
but to return to 
Italy when indus- 
trial conditions in 
this country no 
longer justified 
their remaining. 

The explanation 
of why so few 
Jews emigrated 
from the United 
States is fur- 
nished by the fact 
that they have not 
been welcome in 
many of the lands 
of Europe because 
of factional and 
post - war disor- 
ders, and this also 
explains why the 
largest number of 
immigrants com- 
ing to the United 
States have been 
Jews. Many of 
them who came 
here brought scars 
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on their bodies from the pogroms of 
the Ukraine or other districts of the 
old Russia. 

During the nine months covered by 
the report 9,630 aliens were excluded 
at the ports of entry and deported, 
3>943 oi these as likely to become pub- 
lic charges, 730 as illiterate, 553 as 
contract laborers and 1,250 in excess 
of quotas. More than 2,000 in excess 
of quota were admitted because of 
acknowledged "unusual hardships" in- 
flicted by the mandatory exclusion 
law. 

Under warrant 3,345 aliens who had 
already entered the country were ar- 
rested and sent out, the majority hav- 
ing become public charges or criminals. 

Officials of the present administra- 
tion at Washington are elated over 
the outcome of the first year's opera- 
tion of the Dillingham law. Repre- 
sentative Albert Johnson, chairman of 
the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, House of Representa- 
tives, inspected Ellis Island recently. 

Here is what he said of his trip : 

"In my opinion the act limiting im- 
migration to 355,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30 came in the nick of 
time. It has saved the United States 
in that year from an influx of fully 
1,500,000 immigrants at a time when 
we could neither assimilate nor employ 
them. 

"Under the quota restrictions 230,- 
537 were admitted to May 31, while 
about 2,787 were admitted temporarily 
for reasons of humanity and because 
of difiiculties in getting the new law 
into operation, while 1446 were turned 
back because of exhausted quotas. De- 
barred for all causes in eleven, months 
were 11,066, which I believe is the 
record, and is still not enough. Too 
many diseased, demented and defec- 
tive are being admitted. 

"The law has been extended, and 
during the coming year will be rigidly 
enforced. I believe Congress would 
be justified in amending the law so as 
to give all countries a base quota of 
about 600, and in addition thereto not 
to exceed 2 per cent of the number 
of aliens in the United States as shown 
by the census of 1910. That would 
lessen the difficulties arising from 
small quotas now given to certain 
countries and would decrease the large 
quotas awarded to other countries. 

"I believe that all quotas should 
consist only of persons eligible to citi- 
zenship under our present naturaliza- 
tion laws. An amendment to that ef- 
fect would end the difficulties which 
arise from our 'gentleman's agreement' 
with Japan. Tliere is no reason why 
we should admit to become residents 
of the United States persons who 
never can become citizens. 



"Many persons wonder why the per- 
centage restriction law has not been 
tightened up and made more binding. 
Some ask why Congress has not en- 
acted a law completely suspending im- 
migration for a period of years. Let 
me remind all of these questioners 
that it took more than twenty-five 
years of continuous effort to get a 
law even as restrictive as the three 
per cent act. 

"Each and every bill designed really 
to restrict immigration passed by Sen- 
ate and House from the first days of 
the administration of Grover Cleve- 
land to the last days of Woodrow 
Wilson was vetoed for some reason 
or other — usually because the proposed 
law interfered with that nonsensical 
notion that the United States was al- 
ways to be the asylum for the op- 
pressed of the world. 

"The 3 per cent act ended the asy- 
lum idea just in time to prevent the 
United States from becoming the alms- 
house of the world (run by its in- 
mates) and I desire to give full credit 
to the members of the House Immi- 
gration Committee, of which I have 
the honor to be chairman, for sticking 
to the idea of restrictfon, and for forc- 
ing forward a bill which refused to 
die until it was superseded by the Dil- 
lingham act. which both houses passed 
and which President Harding signed. 

"I hold the firm belief that the 
United States will never go back to 
any scheme that will welcome the un- 
counted millions of the four comers 
of the world to our young, new coun- 
try, in which, with its billions of acres 
of land and resources yet untouched, 
fathers and mothers are even now 
lying awake nights wondering what is 
to become of their children." 

Under the Dillingham act the gates 
of the United States are now closed 
and have been closed for several 
months to the following countries: 
All African lands, Atlantic Islands, 
Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Luxem- 
bourg, other Asia, other Europe, 
Palestine, Poland, New Zealand, 
Roumania, Switzerland^ Syria, Tur- 
key and the Smyrna district. 

Ellis Island is "all set" for the sec- 
ond year's enforcement of the 3 per 
cent law. The only material changes 
made in the law in its re-enactment for 
the next two years are these : 

Steamship companies may be fined 
not less than $200 for each alien 
brought to the United States in ex- 
cess of the quotas, and may be made 
to refund to the alien the sum orig- 
inally paid for his passage overseas, 
as well as transporting such alien at 
the company's expense back to his 
homeland if the Secretary of Labor is 



not satisfied that such violation was 
unavoidable. 

Instead of requiring a one-year 
residence in Canada or Mexico or 
neighboring territory before exemp- 
tion from the quotas, the new law as 
extended requires a five-year residence 
in contiguous territory. Thousands of 
aliens are known to have come out of 
Europe and settled in Mexico and 
Canada during the first year's opera- 
tion of the restrictive immigration law, 
hoping to cross the borders and estab- 
lish themselves in the United States 
regardless of the quota law. 

Here are the quotas for the next 
twelve months: 

Number 
Country or Admissible 

Region of Birth Annually 

Albania 288 

Armenia (Russian) 230 

Austria 7A5^ 

Belgium 1,563 

Bulgaria 302 

Czecho-Slovakia I4»357 

Danzig, Free City of 301 

Denmark 5>6i9 

Finland 3,921 

Fiume, Free State of 71 

France 5»729 

Germany 67,607 

Greece 3^294 

Hungary 5,638 

Iceland 75 

Italy 42,057 

Luxembourg 92 

Memel Region 150 

Netherlands 3»6o7 

Norway 12,202 

Poland 21,076 

Eastern Galicia 5»786 

Pinsk Region 4,284 

Portugal (including Azores 

and Madeira Islands) 2465 

Rumania 74^9 

Bessarabian Region 2,792 

Russia (European and Asiatic) 21,613 

Esthonian Region 1,348 

Latvian Region 1,540 

Lithuanian Reg^n 2,310 

Spain (including Canary 

Islands)' 912 

Sweden 20,042 

Switzerland 3,752 

United Kingdom 77»342 

Jugo-Slavia 6,426 

Other Europe (including An- 
dorra, Gibraltar, Malta, 

etc.) 86 

Palestine 57 

Syria 928 

Turkey and Smyrna District. . 2,358 
Other Asia (including Meso- 
potamia, Persia, etc.) 81 

Africa I2C2 

Atlantic Islands 121 

Australia 279 

New Zealand and Pacific Is- 
lands 80 

Total ..357»8o3 
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(rOod Free Employment Service 

Workings of the Illinois system, started in Chicago many years 
ago, are explained in detail to the Governmental Labor Officials 
at their convention, and provide proof of their effectiveness 

By CHARLES J. BOYD 
General Superintendent, Illinois FVee Employnient Senriee 



WHAT is characteristic of the 
Illinois Free Employment 
Service would be applicable, 
with perhaps some slight variations, to 
other states operating free employment 
offices, and for that reason I am con- 
fining myself to the methods used by 
the Illinois service. 

It might be of interest, however, be- 
fore going into a description of tfie 
methods used, to give a brief outline 
of the organization of the Employment 
Service in Illinois. The law creating 
free employment offices in Illinois was 
passed by the General Assembly in 
1899, and provided that one office be 
established in each city having a popu- 
lation of not less than 50,000 and three 
in each city liaving a population of 
1,000,000 or over. In accordance with 
the provisions of this Act, three offices 
were established in Chicago in 1899, 
and in 1901, an office was opened in 
Peoria. 

In the year 1903, the Act creating 
free employment offices in Illinois was 
declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court because of a clause it con- 
tained which provided that applicants 
could not be directed by our offices to 
places of employment where strikes or 
lockouts existed. The State Legislature 
was in session at the time the decision 
was handed down and met the situation 
by passing a new Act, May ii-, 1903, 
eliminating the objectionable feature, 
substituting therefor a clause which 
read : "Full information shall be given 
applicants regarding the existence of 
any strike or lockout in the establish- 
ment of any employer securing work- 
ers from the Illinois Free Employment 
Office." 

In 1907 an office was opened in the 
City of East St. Louis and in the year 
1909 an office in Springfield. 

The Legislature in 19 13 further 
amended the law providing for free 
employment offices in two or more con- 
tiguous cities or towns having an ag- 
gregate or combined population of not 
less than 50,000, under the provisions 
of which an office was opened at Rock 
Island-MoHne in October, 191 3, and 
another at Rockford in November of 
the same year. 

From May, 1918, to March, 1919, 



the Illinois Free Employment Service 
was conducted in cooperation with the 
United States Employment Service, 
and under die plan of cooperation 
offices were established in a ntunber of 
cities. After this agreement expired, 
the offices at Aurora, Bloomington, 
Danville, Decatur and Joliet were re- 
tained by the State of Illinois. 

In the year 192 1, an amendment to 
the Act was passed by the General 
Assembly which authorized the estab- 
lishment of offices in each city, village 
or incorporated tov^n with a popuh- 
tion of not less than 25,000 or where 
tw^ or more contiguous cities, vil- 
lages or incorporated towns have an 
aggregate population of not less than 
25,000 and under this Act an office was 
opened at Quincy in October, 192 1, and 
another office in Cicero in February, 
1922. 

In connection with the Illinois Free 
Employment Service, a General Ad- 
visory Board was created by the L^- 
islature in 191 5, consisting of five 
members, of whom two are represen- 
tatives of employers, two of organized 
labor and the fifth member represent- 
ing the public. 

Notwithstanding that the Board 
serves without -compensation, aside 
from traveling and other necessary ex- 
penses incidental to their duties, they 
have on all occasions given generously 
of their time and energies in helping to 
promote the hiterests of the Service. 

Their function, as outlined by the 
law is, among other things, to advise 
and cooperate with the General Super- 
intendent in promoting the efficiency of 
the Service, to investigate the extent 
and cause of unemployment and rem- 
edies therefor, and to devise and adopt 
the most effectual means within their 
power to provide employment and to 
prevent distress and involuntary idle- 
ness. For this purpose they are em- 
powered to cooperate witfi similar 
bureaus and commissions of otfier 
states, with the Federal Employment 
Office in the Department of Labor, 
and with such municipal bureaus and 
exchanges as are now in operation or 
may be created. 

They are given an important part 
to perform in endeavoring to dovetail 



industries by long-time contracts or 
otherwise, so that the supply of labor 
will be most effectually distributed and 
utilized and kept employed witfi the 
gr«itest possible constancy and regu- 
larity. They are empowered to devise 
plans of operation with this object in 
view, and shall seek to induce tfie or- 
ganization of concerted movements in 
this direction, even to the enlisting of 
the aid of the Federal Government in 
extending these movements beyond the 
state. 

As the activities of our Board may 
properly be classed among the meth- 
ods used by state employment services, 
I think it would be well to here recount 
some of the more important of these. 

Early in the summer 6f 1921, the 
barometer of industrial conditions 
caused us to view with alarm the stead- 
ily increasing number of applicants 
against the decreasing number of avail- 
able opportunities and the situation was 
of such importance that it was deemed 
advisable to hold a conference with the 
General Advisory Board in order to 
cope with the situation. Director of 
Labor, George B. Arnold, State Super- 
intendent, W. C. Lewman and myself 
met with the Board, and the consensus 
of opinion was that the volume of un- 
employment was greatly increased with 
the chances to tide over the period of 
industrial depression lessened. The 
conference, therefore, resolved to call 
a meeting which was held in the City 
Club of Chicago, August 8, 1921, in- 
vitations being sent to thirty organiza- 
tions, including civic, social, industrial, 
financial, trade union, The American 
L^ion and others interested in the un- 
employment problem. 

At this conference attention was 
called to existing conditions and that 
sufficient warning had been given, as 
evidenced by the data compil^ by the 
Illinois Free Employment Service, so 
that we should prepare to meet the 
emergency. A permanent organization 
was the result, and this was known as 
"The Chicago Conference on Unem- 
ployment" and an executive committee 
of fifteen selected. 

Meetings of the conference were held 
from time to time and committees were 
appointed to consider the best method 
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of discouraging the influx of unem- 
ployed to Chicago, and to consult with 
authorities regarding such prevention. 
To consider what private and public 
work might be made available, to con- 
sider the lodging house situation and to 
consult with municipal authorities con- 
cerning municipal lodging houses, and 
a committee was also appointed to con- 
sider the question of raising funds 
from public and private sources to 
meet the added strain of relief demands 
during the winter. 

These committees functioned very 
efficiently and a sum of money w;as 
raised to establish a special procure- 
ment bureau in the Chicago Division 
of the Illinois Free Emplo)mient Serv- 
ice, the activities of which were con- 
fined solely to the procuring of jobs. 
A canvass was made of the entire City 
of Chicago, and the Woman's City 
Club took an active part by forming 
district organizations where they main- 
tained headquarters for the securing 
of jobs. The Bureau became opera- 
tive November 29, 1921, and was dis- 
continued April I, 1922. 

The activities of some of the other 
committees appointed by the Chicago 
Conference on Unemployment consist- 
ed of gathering data on public works 
and projects which might be speeded 
up in order to relieve the unemploy- 
ment situation, and to give publicity to 
the matter. This publicity program 
informed the people of Chicago, includ- 
ing large industrial employers, em- 
ployers of smaller numbers of workers 
down to the householder who had need 
of workers for odd jobs what the State 
Free Employment was and how to use 
it. Articles were prepared carrying to 
the specific constituency the kind of in- 
formation thought to hie the most bene- 
ficial and articles were also prepared 
for church bulletins, bulletins of civic 
clubs and organizations. 

The churches of Chicago became in- 
terested and a Sunday was designated 
as "Unemployment Sunday" and spe- 
cial attention was called to the needs 
of the unemployed and the necessity 
of relieving the situation by having con- 
templated work or improvement done 
while there was such a need for jobs. 
In this appeal the facilities of the Illi- 
nois Free Employment Service was 
called to the attention of the people, 
as our organization is a public service 
and was recognized as the medium 
through which all jobs* should be 
cleared and it was urged that all those 
who had work to be done should get 
in touch with our Service. 

Early in the industrial depression 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
organized a committee- on unemploy- 
ment and- was Very active in their ef- 
forts to help relieve the unemploy- 
ment situation through the creation of 



a sentiment whereby more jobs could 
be secured. They very generously car- 
ried a full page in their weekly publi- 
cation advertising the Illinois Free 
Employment Service, urging their six 
thousand members to patronize our 
Service, displaying a facsimile of our 
employers order blanks requesting 
them to use this bknk to turn in all- 
known orders. 

Uniformity in public employment 
organization is hardly to be expected as 
the laws creating these offices were en- 
acted at different times and are the re- 
sult of diversified opinions. There are, 
however, several things which all public 
employment offices should do in order 
to function in the most efficient man- 
ner, and one of the most important of 
these, in my opinion, is the necessity 
of knowing industry's requirements 
and keeping in touch with conditions 
surrounding it. It is essential that we 
familiarize ourselves with plant and 
working conditions, as quite often ap- 
plicants will elect to^ accept work under 
favorable working and sanitary sur- 
roundings in lieii of a higher wage and 
less favorable conditions. Modern 
working conditions call for an environ- 
ment of such a character that the work- 
er may perform his duties to the best 
advantage, and in our organization it 
is the practice for placement clerks to 
visit industrial plants in order to find 
out these conditions and the needs of 
the employers. These visits are usu- 
ally made at the end of the week when 
there are fewer applicants to be inter- 
viewed. Familiarity with the labor 
laws of the state is also essential in 
our work and these, as well as other 
matters of interest to the Service, are 
discussed at our regular monthly meet- 
ing of employes in order to keep 
abreast of the time. 

I am sure you will be interested in 
knowing something of our central of- 
fice in Chicago which occupies, with 
the exception of the first floor, the en- 
tire four-story building at 116 North 
Dearborn Street. This office is divided 
into three main departments — Men's, 
Women's and Administrative — ^which 
occupy the second, third and fourth 
floors, respectively. 

In the Men's Department, we have 
the clerical, mechanical, building trades 
and maintenance, hotel and restaurant, 
janitors, porters and unskilled hotel 
help and miscellaneous. The Boys' 
division is segregated from the Men's 
in order to ' counteract any influence 
their associating^ with them would have 
which would be detrimental to their 
welfare. 

We also have an agricultural divi- 
sion which is of more than ordinary im- 
portance and we have built up a large 
following among the farming interests. 
It is not unusual for us to receive calls 



for help within a radius of 100 miles 
of Chicago, and during the harvest sea- 
son we ship to the wheat fields of the 
Southwest, West and Northwest — in 
fact, at the beginning of the harvest we 
send persons to the Southwest who fol- 
low the season northward, working 
their way from Oklahoma to Kansas, 
on through Nebraska, South Dakota 
and other Northwestern wheat states. 

In stimulating this work we employ 
various methods and in season circu- 
larize the farm district, using posters, 
etc., in an effort to render fiie maxi- 
mirni of service to the farming com- 
munities. 

The handicapped division operated 
by our Service is one in which the 
human element enters into more than 
in any other division. Industry is 
prone to look unfavorably upon the 
employment of these unfortunate per- 
sons, and especially is this true since 
we have had such a large surplus of 
physically fit persons looking for jobs. 
However, by persistent efforts, we 
have gradually created a sentiment 
whereby we are able to take care of 
large numbers of these applicants. A 
great deal of patience is required to 
successfully handle work of this kind, 
but we are well satisfied with the co- 
operation received from all sources and 
point with pride to the work accom- 
plished by this division. 

The Women and Girls' Department 
handles clerical help, factory workers, 
hotel, restaurant, domestic and day- 
workers and the same practices prevail 
in this department as in the Men's, and 
each has a superintendent in charge 
with a sufficient number of placement 
clerk and others to handle the work. 

In Chicago, we also have a sub- 
office on the west side of the city which 
handles unskilled labor exclusively, and 
is situated in a locality where large 
numbers of transient labor congregate. 
This office enjoys a large patronage. 

There is also an office located on the 
south side in the thickly populated col- 
ored district which specializes in the 
placement of both male and female col- 
ored persons. These offices, as well 
as the various divisions in our central 
office, are under the immediate super- 
vision of a general superintendent. 



BARS TEXTILE PICKETS 

Complete victory for the cotton 
manufacturers' contention in the hot- 
ly fought Rhode Island injunction 
cases with regard to the textile strike 
in that section was reported when 
Judge Barrows of the Supreme Court 
of Rhode Island handed down a deci- 
sion making permanent the anti-picket- 
ing injunctions respecting the Jenckes 
Spinning Company, the Crown Manu- 
facturing Company and the Dexter 
Yarn Company. 
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The Final St. Lawrence Report 

International Commission makes eleven recommendations, including 
an apportionment of the costs between United States and Canada; 
but the New York State Commission enters a most vigorous protest 



THE International Joint Commis- 
sion on Boundary Waters, which 
is the body investigating the 
feasibility of the St. Lawrence water- 
way project, has given out for publi- 
cation the final report and recommen- 
dation that it makes to the two 
Governments interested. These are 
embodied in recommendations, which 
are as follows : 

" ( I ) That the Governments of the 
United States and Canada enter into an 
agreement by way of treaty for a 
scheme of improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River between Montreal and 
Lake Ontario. 

"(2) That the new Welland Ship 
Canal be embodied in said scheme and 
treated as a part thereof. 

"(3) That the proposed works be- 
tween Montreal and Lake Ontario be 
based upon the report of the engineer- 
ing board accompanying this report, 
but that before any final decision is 
reached the report of the board, to- 
gether with such comments, criticisms 
and alternative plans as have been filed 
with the commission, be referred back 
to the board enlarged by other leading 
members of the engineering profession, 
to the end that the whole question be 
given that further and complete study 
that its magnitude and importance de- 
mand, and that after completion the 
administrative features of the improve- 
ment be carried out as set forth in 
recommendations 7 and 8 hereof. ' 

"(4) That there shall be an ex- 
haustive investigation of the extent and 
character of the damage through 
flowage involved in the plan of devel- 
opment finally adopted. 

"(5) That, asstmiing the adoption 
of the plans of the engineering board, 
or of other plans also involving a re- 
adjustment of the international bound- 
ary, in order to bring each of the power 
houses on its own side of the boundary, 
appropriate steps be taken to transfer 
to one country or the other, as the case 
may be, the slight acreage of sub- 
merged land involved. 

" (6) That Canada proceed with the 
works necessary for the completion of 
said new Welland Ship Canal in ac- 
cordance with the plans already decid- 
ed upon by that country. 



"(7) That such 'navigation works' 
as do not lie wholly within one coun- 
try, or are not capable of economic and 
efficient construction, maintenance and 
operation within one country as com- 
plete and independent units, be main- 
tained and operated by a board here- 
inafter called the International Board, 
on which each country shall have equal 
representation. 

"(8) That such 'navigation works' 
as lie wholly within one country and 
are capable of economic and efficient 
construction, maintenance and opera- 
tion by the country in which they are 
located, with the right of inspection by 
an international board to insure econ-« 
omy and efficiency. 

"(9) That 'power works' be built, 
installed, and operated by and at the 
expense of the country in which they 
are located. 

"(10) That, except as set forth in 
recommendation (li), the cost of all 
'navigation works' be apportioned be- 
tween the two countriei on the basis 
of the benefits each will receive from 
the new waterway — ^provided, that dur- 
ing the period ending five years after 
completion of the works — ^and to be 
known as the construction period — ^the 
ratio fixing the amount chargeable to 
each country shall be determined upon 
certain known factors, such as the de- 
veloped resources and foreign and 
coastwise trade of each country within 
the territory economically tributary to 
the proposed waterway, and that that 
ratio shall be adjusted every five years 
thereafter, and based upon the freight 
tonnage of each country actually using 
the waterway during the previous five- 
year period. 

"(11) That the cost of 'navigation 
works' for the combined use of navi- 
gation and power over and above the 
cost of work necessary for navigation 
alone should be apportioned equally 
between the two countries." 

The favorable report on the plan by 
the international commission is the 
subject of much criticism on the part 
of the State Commission in opposition 
to the St. Lawrence Ship Canal and 
Power Project, which has just issued 
its third report of progress in the work 
of combating the St. Lawrence plan. 
This report states that but scanty con- 



sideration has been given to the mass 
of evidence, comments, criticism, and 
alternative plans that were brought out 
at the hearings at Ottawa and other 
places. 

However, gratification is expressed 
with subdivision three of the recom- 
mendations of the International Com- 
mission, which calls for further inves- 
tigation. Commenting upon this, the 
oppositional commission's report states, 
"It thus appears that the project as 
recommended by Colonel W. P. Woot- 
en of the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States and W. A. Bowden, 
Chief Engineer of the Department of 
Railways and Canals of the Canadian 
Government, is not to be undertaken 
without further and complete study by 
leading members of the engineering 
profession, who are expected to give 
consideration to the comments, criti- ' 
cisms and alternative plans that were 
filed with the International Joint Com- 
mission. That may involve reinvesti- 
gation of the entire project de novo 
for, as already stated, it will be shown 
by such expert engineers as Colonel 
Hugh L. Cooper and by men less not- 
able than Colonel Cooper, familiar 
with various prases of the subject, that 
the plans outlined by die engineers 
could not be carried to completion 
without a much larger expenditure of 
moneys than estimated, and the struc- 
tures, if built as proposed by the engi- 
neers, might be carried out by the first 
downflow of ice in the St. Lawrence 
River." 



BIC HUDSON MOTOR SURPLUS 

The report of the Hudson Motor 
Car Company for the six months ended 
May 31, as submitted to the New 
York Stock Exchange, shows net in- 
come of $3,024,623 after charges, but 
before taxes. After deductions of 
Federal taxes estimated at $288,000, 
the balance of income amounted to 
$2,736,623. 

Gross profits for the six months 
were $4,820,789 and other income 
$329,030. Expenses totaled $1433,- 
244, depreciation $533,092 and inter- 
est $148,860. For dividends $560,- 
994 was disbursed, leaving a surplus 
for the half year period of $2,175,629. 
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Saving $100,000,000 A Year 



THE ktest reports submitted to 
the Bureau of the Budget indi- 
cate that the expeditures of the 
Goveminenjt for 1922 will run $100,- 
000,000 to $150,000,000 less than esti- 
mated by Director Charles G. Dawes. 

General Dawes declared at that time 
the budget believed the cost of govern- 
ment would be approximately $i,6oQ,- 
000,000 less than for 1921. However, 
it was learned the director now is con- 
fident the reduction will be at least 
$1,700,000,000 and perhaps $1,750,- 
000,000 less than the total expendi- 
tures for the last fiscal year. 

It was pointed out that the state- 
ment of the condition of the Treas- 
ury on June 9 showed that the de- 
partments had expended $3,523,136,- 
678, as against $5,138,806,937 on the 
same day of last year.- Figuring in 
the prospective expenditures of $259,- 
000,000 before July i, which includes 
the third deficiency appropriation bill, 
it is not thought that the Government 
will require a total of more than 
$3,782,000,000. 



AU Railroads Told To 

Install Safety Devices 

After fourteen years of study, ex- 
periment, discussion and dissension the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
just taken the first positive step toward 
installation of automatic train control 
devices on all railroads of the United 
States. 

The Commission issued an order re- 
quiring forty-nine of the largest roads 
to proceed as expeditiously as possible 
toward installation of automatic train 
controls on at least one passenger divi- 
sion. 

All of the railroads out of New York 
are affected by the order, and in many 
cases the automatic train controls are 
to be installed on divisions out of New 
York City, although such work was 
protested by the railroads. 

All trackage on four, eight or even 
ten track lines must be equipped with 
automatic controls in many cases to 
supplement the block signal system. 
Every locomotive entering the division 
selected for the improvement must 
likewise be equipped. 

Under the law the railroad must 
have two years* notice. The Commis- 
sion has given them until January 21, 
1925, to complete the work regarded 
as contributing to, if not essential to- 
ward, the safety of passengers and 
train operatives in the United States. 



Announcement was made that the 
comptroller general, J. R. McCart, 
with the beginning of the new year, 
would institute a new system of ac- 
counting that will make it possible for 
the United States for the first time to 
segregate expenditures and thus re- 
flect just what the government costs 
the people. Departmental balance sheets 
will be instituted on that date. The 
Shipping Board has led the way and 
the post office department has advised 
the Bureau of the Budget that it will 
file the same statement. The capital 
items will be estimated it was stated, 
so that it will be possible for the de- 
partment to state what valuation it 
places upon Federal property. The 
Department of the Interior will esti- 
mate the value of the forest areas, oil 
lands and various mineral properties, 
which are owtied by the govern- 
ment. 

' In this way, it is planned to divide 
the expenditures of the government 
so that current business will not be 
affected. 



The railroads are given until Janu- 
ary I, next, to report to the Commis- 
sion the device or system selected. 
Thereafter they must report each 
month on the progress of the work of 
installation. 

In last January the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission issued an order up- 
on the forty-nine railroads named to- 
dpv to show cause why installation 
should not be made. Hearings were 
held in the spring. The railroads ad- 
vanced many reasons against installa- 
tion. They urged that the devices 
should be further tested and one finally 
selected and made standard. The New 
York Central, among others, was un- 
willing to install electrical devices on 
tracks^e out of New York because of 
difficulties involved with third rail elec- 
tric trains. Roads using the same 
trackage could not get together. 

Inventors and makers of automatic 
control devices nearly swamped the 
Commission with arguments for imme- 
diate and general installation of con- 
trol devices. 

The order issued by the Commission 
provides for installation on forty-nine 
divisions averaging 100 miles each, a 
total of nearly 5,000 miles of single 
track road. Many of the divisions, 
however, are heavy traffic ones and 
quite a number are four-track lines, 
which will greatly increase the total. 



An interesting comparison is to be 
made by the Bureau of the Budget. 
In former years, before the imposition 
of executive pressure on appropria- 
tions was applied, the expenditures 
during the last month of the fiscal 
year ran exceedingly heavy. By vir- 
tue of the reserves, which the budget 
required to be set up, it is understood 
that the expenditures will not be more 
than those of any other month. How- 
ever, this is one development which is 
to come. 

Even if the 1922 expenditures do 
run $170,000,000 less than estimated 
in May, the United States under the 
estimates of incoming revenues and 
expenditures will face a deficit for 
1923 of at least $100,000,000. The 
most recent reports to the Treasury in- 
dicate a deficit of $50,000,000, not tak- 
ing into account any change in the May 
estimates of the budget bureau. Sec- 
retary Mellon, however, has not made 
a fresh estimate and has not recom- 
mended the levying of any additional 
taxes. 



NORWAY LOOKING UP 

"Things are apparently beginning to 
look up over here in Norway at any 
rate," writes a correspondent of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. "The recent rise of the Nor- 
wegian krone is attributed to the fact 
that the Norwegian ship owners have 
now paid oflf most of their liabilities 
in England in connection with the 
shipbuilding and cancellation of con- 
tracts. The latter item particularly 
caused a heavy loss to many Nor- 
wegian ship owners and took away a 
lot of the profits made during the fat 
years. Stocks are about exhausted 
now and will have to be renewed, 
which means that our merchant fleet, 
which has been laid up to a great ex- 
tent, will again find employment. We 
are shipping a lot of timber, fertilizers, 
etc., just now and the outlook is much 
brighter here than for some time past. 
Now that the American dollar is de- 
clining slightly there should be a 
good chance to do business in Amer- 
ican goods in Europe." 



PERUVIAN BANK WANTS LITERATURE 

The Banco Italiana of Lima, Peru, 
is desirous of building up a catalog 
library of American manufacturers of 
all classes of goods. They are inter- 
ested in receiving catalogs and other 
printed literature from manufacturers. 
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Judge Gary On Trade Conscience 

Steel Company chairman declares there has been a decided change 
in the standards and conduct of business within the last twenty 
years; that things affecting the public must bow to public opinion 



J 



UDGE ELBERT H. GARY, 
Chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation, in an address 
before the Alumni Association of 
Northwestern University, on "Ethics 
in Business," said in part: 

"It may be asserted with absolute 
confidence that within the last twenty 
years or more there has been a de- 
cided change in the standards and 
conduct of business. 

"The large majority of business men 
now conduct their affairs in accord- 
ance with the avowed belief that right 
is superior to might; that morality 
is on a par with legality and that the 
observance of both is essential to 
worthy achievement; that the rights 
of customers must always be re- 
spected; that employes are are asso- 
ciates rather than servants and should 
be treated accordingly; that stock- 
holders of corporations, as well as all 
partners, are entitled to any informa- 
tion immediately upon receipt of the 
same by any officer or partner, so 
that under no circumstances can there 
be preferential rights or opportunities ; 
that destructive competition must give 
way to humane competition; and that 
full and prompt publicity of all facts 
involving the public is demanded. 

"Public opinion has aroused and 
will always arouse the consciences of 
men and women. We cannot sleep 
or eat well, and we cannot for long 
enjoy life in the face of the opposing 
will of the majority, and lliis is true 
of most persons, including the vic- 
ious and depraved. We dread the 
condemnation of the general public, 
especially if there is reason for it. 

"We object to fulsome praise, even 
from our best friends, but we shrink 
and suffer from deserved adverse crit- 
icism. This natural instinct in the 
hearts of well intentioned men and 
women has had a decided influence in 
reforming business methods. 

"But it may be added with propriety 
that many self-appointed and self- 
styled reformers, who never took any 
interest or action in regard to busi- 
ness or its reformation until long after 
it was voluntarily reforming itself, 
have been conspicuous in claiming 
credit. They represented hypocrisy in 
masc^uerade. They were Pharisees 
offering prayer on the public streets. 

"There is another convincing reason 
for the noticeable changes resulting 



from the adoption of ethics in busi- 
ness. Ethical management brings ad- 
ditional profits. Sooner or later it 
pays in dollars and cents. Any man 
or concern that firmly establishes a 
reputation for honesty and fair deal- 
ing which is not questioned has a 
business asset of great pecuniary value 
and profit. 

"Conscientious treatment of em- 
ployes which secures their respect and 
coiifidence will tend to increase their 
loyalty and efficiency. Provision for 
their comfort and happiness results in 
steady and painstaking effbrt, incites 
them to take a personal interest in 
their work, and gives them assurance 
that their future faithfulness will be 
appreciated and rewarded. In every 
ps^rticular a contested workman is far 
superior to one who is dissatisfied. 

"One corporation alone during the 
last ten years has appropriated nearly 
$100,000,000 for welfare work in be- 
half of employes. These expenditures 
have been profitable. 

"If by honesty and fair treatment 
we satisfy our patrons they will show 
it in all their dealings. 

"From considerable experience I as- 



sert with confidence and emphasis that, 
taken as a whole, year after year, the 
pecuniary gains of a large or small 
business will be greater if it is fairly, 
humanely and honestly conducted. If 
this be true it furnishes a logic to 
everyone which should be conclusive. 

"The approval of the general pub- 
lic up to the limit of propriety is of 
especial advantage to the business man 
in every phase of his operations. It 
is an influence which is realized more 
clearly than words can specify. 

"But perhaps best of all, if the busi- 
ness man's conduct is sincerely believed 
by himself to be honest and proper, he 
will have the courage and strength to 
stand solid and immovable against any 
unworthy attack by the unscrupulous 
concerning his management. 

"In times of dissensions, coming 
from any source, such a man can be 
courageous and patient while waiting 
for development of all the facts and 
the rendition of a fair and proper con- 
clusion by all concerned. A clear con- 
science is a strong weapon of defense 
in times of ruthless assault, which is 
liable to be made upon any individual 
or enterprise." 



Radio Versus Cables 



THE day is fajrly near when the 
submarine cable will be added to 
the junk pile of discovery and inven- 
tion, its place taken by the wireless 
which will loop the whole earth in a 
flash and cheaply enough for any- 
body's pocket. 

So says Marconi, pioneer of wire- 
less, as he comes to the United States 
once more to demonstrate to our elec- 
trical engineers some of the new in- 
struments he has perfected for high 
speed sending and receiving, for vast- 
ly lengthening the projection of the 
human mind and, perhaps mpst impor- 
tant of all, for exorcising that special 
devil of the wireless craft, static. 

It is an extremdy practical and an 
entirely scientific anci matter-of-fact 
Marconi who returns to a radio hun- 
gry country to tell of new marvels of 
electricity. He looks about as much 
like an inventor, anyway, as does 
President Harding or J. P. Morgan; 
more resembling a lawyer, banker or 
editor, than the creator thait he is. 



Nor does he look as if he had wasted 
time worth about a thousand dollars 
an hour, as nearly as it can be calcu- 
lated, in .trying to get the ear of the 
switchboard on Mars. Such romantic 
tinkering Gugliehno Marconi leaves to 
that excellent Flammarion, he tells 
one. He himself is much too busy 
with the earth and its fifty mile Uiick 
air envelope, he laughs, to go prowling 
about in the unexplored ether of the 
infinite. 

Mention of Mars causes a smile to 
flicker over Marconi's amiable face — 
to be followed almost immediately by 
the puckered brow of perplexity. A 
smile at the notion of his having seri- 
ously tried to flash a message to the 
red planet, or to receive one ; a frown 
at the recollection of diat 150,000 meter 
phenomenon which stumps him to this 
day and which occasionally steals his 
mind from concentration, try as he 
will, for there is the dreamer deep in 
Marconi, as there has been in every 
great inventor that ever lived. 
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Com Cobs To Run Your Motor 



RESEARCH work by chemists of 
the Department of Agriculture 

^ during a period of six years 
has resulted in die production from 
corn cob of low priced substitutes for 
a wide variety of hard rubber and syn- 
thetic rosin products, as well as a pos- 
sible new motor fuel supply, according 
to an announcement by the Depart- 
ment. The new discovery, it further 
declared, would provide a good market 
for waste farm by-products, conserve 
the native supply of methanol (wood 
alcohol) and the forest products, par- 
ticularly hard woods, used in the manu- 
facture of methanol. 

Results of the experiments were an- 
nounced through the American Chemi- 



cal Society by Dr. W. W. Skinner, 
assistant chief of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, and Dr. Frederic B. La Forge 
and Gerald H. Mains, also attached to 
the Bureau, are credited with having 
made the successful experiments. 
What was described as "the achieve- 
ment" consists, it was explained, in the 
perfection of methods for producing a 
chemical compound known as furfural 
at a low price and by a simple process 
from corn cobs. This new compound, 
it was said, had been tried successfully 
as a fuel in an automobile engine. Dr. 
La Forge averred it would explode un- 
der normal motor conditions, but be- 
cause of its high boiling point it could 
not be used with the type of carburetor 



we are accustomed to using for gas- 
oline. 

The compound, the chemists ex- 
plained, was made by placing com cobs 
with some water in a pressure cooker 
with a steam pressure of about 135 
pounds. After cooking for about two 
hours the furfural is blown off with 
steam, passed through a condenser and 
collected as a solution of furfural in 
water. This solution the experts said, 
is then distilled in a special apparatus 
for the separation of the furfural from 
the water. Plans were said to be under 
way for the erection of a commercial 
plant to utilize the new process at some 
point in the com belt where raw mate- 
rials are close at hand. 



Record Demand For Automobiles 



NOTHING more clearly indicates 
the increasing demand for the 
transportation of persons and 
merchandise than the record produc- 
tion of motor cars and tmcks as re- 
ported to the annual meeting of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce in New York. 

The May shipments, with a few 
companies still to be heard from, were 
in excess of 252,000 passenger cars 
and tmcks, an increase of 53 per cent 
over May of last year and 15 per cent 
over April of this year. The heaviest 
previous production in the industry 



was 220,000 in March, 1920. 

Reports received at the meeting, 
attended by more than 100 motor 
vehicle manufacturers and presided 
over by President Charles Clifton, 
showed an increasing demand for 
motors in practically every part 
of the country except Maine and 
Georgia. Many of the agricultural 
states are showing substantial in- 
creases over last year with excellent 
prospects in June for cars and tmcks. 

It was shown that the April exports 
of passenger cars gained more than 
49 per cent over March, while the 



exports of tmcks increased 44 per 
cent. These products went to 114 dif- 
ferent countries. 

The meeting discussed a broadening 
of its campaigns for the prevention of 
accidents, more standardization in 
motor cars that will make for lower 
production costs, continued research 
in motor fuel matters, standardized 
and better service for users, a demand 
for stronger enforcement of motor 
vehicle laws in preference to putting 
more laws on the books, and plans for 
assuring efficient expenditure of high- 
way funds. 



Special Studies Of Wood 



THE conditioning, finishing, and 
protection of wood will be the 
subject of experiment and in- 
vestigation at the Forest Products 
Laboratory, according to plans made 
at a conference held at Madison, 
Wis., May 3 by men representing 
seven national wood-using associations 
and several major industrial fields. 

A temporary organization of which 
Wm. B. Baker, Secretary of The 
Association of Wood-Using Industries 
is Chairman, was formed to devise 
ways and means to carry out the 
proposed investigation and to form a 
permanent Organization by July i. It 
is expected that furniture, automotive, 
and farm implement industries will 
be materially interested, for the study 



will bie conditioning of wood and wood 
surfaces and the application of pro- 
tective coatings for prolonging the life 
of wooden stmctures and articles 
fabricated of wood. 

Following are the representatives of 
the various organizations who consult- 
ed with Carlile P. Winslow, Director 
of the Laboratory, and George M. 
Hunt, Section of Preservation, in 
which the study wijl be made : 

Wm. B. Baker, Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Wood-Using Industries, Chica- 
go. 

W. A. Babbitt, Secretary, National 
Association of Wood Turners, South 
Bend, Indiana. 

E. E. Parsonage, President, Asso- 



ciation of Wood-Using Industries, 
Moline, Illinois, President, Deere & 
Company. 

Dr. A. H. Sabin, Consuling Chemist, 
National Lead Company, New Yoric 
City. 

A. D. Flinn, Secretary, Engineering 
Foundation, New York City. : 

John Jager, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
American Institute of Architects. 

Walter A. Schmidt, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Consulting Engineer, furni- 
ture trade journals. 

Arthur Peabody, State Architect, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

P. R. Hicks, Secretary, Service 
Bureau, American Wood Preservers' 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Pan-Pacific Conference 

Will be held in Honolulu from October 25, to November 8, and 
great preparations are being made for wide discussion of comrr^rcial 
and economic matters of interest to all lands in the Pacific area 



THE Pan-Pacific Union has trans- 
mitted through the State De- 
partment an invitation to the 
governments of Pacific lands to appoint 
delegates to the Pan-Pacific Commer- 
cial Conference in Honolulu, October 
2Sth to November 8th, 1922. 

Although this conference is not un- 
der the auspices of the Government, 
and the Pan-Pacific Union not an of- 
ficial body, the Union frequently gath- 
ers together the key men of the 
Pacific in various lines of thought and 
action, for better acquaintance and 
friendly cooperation. The heads of 
practically all the Pacific lands have 
accepted honorary Presidency of the 
Pan-Pacific Union, and many of the 
Pacific Governments have made ap- 
propriations toward its support in 
bringing together for discussion and 
action tihe leading scientists, educators, 
pressmen, financiers and commercial 
men of Pacific lands. 

The late Franklin K. Lane, while 
Secretary of the Interior, accepted the 
chairmanship of this conference of 
the key men of the Pacific in matters 
of commerce and finance, such a con- 
ference at the ocean crossroads hav- 
ing been suggested by Thomas F. 
Lamont, of Morgan & Co., and by 
, Viscount Shibuzawa, the merchant 
king of Japan. 

The agenda of the Pan-Pacific Com- 
mercial Conference was drawn up in 
Washington during the great confer- 
ence last winter by some of the dele- 
gates from Pacific lands, by represent- 
atives of the Department of Commerce 
and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 



The delegates from the two Amer- 
icas will sail from San Francisco on 
October the i8th, having a ship to 
themselves. The delegates from the 
Philippines, Java, Siam, China, Japan, 
and Siberia will sail from Yokohama, 
October the 12th. 

Wallace Alexander, president of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
has appointed a committee to cooperate 
with the other coast chambers in se- 
curing thirty-five leading commercial 
and financial men to represent the 
Pacific coast region. Prominent 
financiers in New York and the East 
are gathering as many delegates from 
the rest of the country, as it is in- 
tended to limit the number of delegates 
to seventy-five from the Americas and 
as many more from the rest of the 
Pacific. These will meet daily at con- 
ference and entertainment in Hawaii 
until the entire group is. assimilated. 

Prince I. Tokugawa, head of the 
Pan-Pacific Union work in Japan, and 
Viscount Shibuzawa, have given as- 
surances of a strong delegation from 
Dai Nippon. Canada and Australia 
have already appointed official dele- 
gates, and it is expected that China 
will be well represented. 

Out of this conference it is ex- 
pected will develop a permanent or- 
ganization of the key men of the 
Pacific who, learning to know each 
other personally, williead in laying the 
foundation for better commercial un- 
derstandings in the Pacific area and 
real international cooperation in busi- 
ness affairs. 

The chief topics to be discussed at 



the conference are "Significant Pan- 
Pacific Commercial Problems," "Com- 
munication and Transportation," 
"Development and Conservation of 
Natural Resources," "Finance and 
Investments," "Inter-nation Relations 
in the Pacific Area," and "Arbitration 
of Commercial Misunderstandings." 

It is expected that the American 
delegation will sail in a body from 
San Francisco on the Matson liner 
Maui about 10 a. m., Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 18. The San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce will secure reserva- 
tions for delegates. 

The agenda of the Conference fol- 
lows : 
Opening Day — ^Wednesday, October 25 

General Topic — Significant Pan- 
Pacific Commercial Problems of My 
Country. (One speaker from each 
country to give a brief paper.) 
Second Day — ^Thursday, October 26 

General Topic — Communication and 
Transportation, i. Survey of exist- 
ing cable and wireless facilities with 
suggestions for meeting present de- 
ficiencies. 2. Establishment of lower 
special rates, fixing responsibility and 
granting general improved facilities 
for the press. 3. An analysis of pres- 
ent trade routes and the development 
of possible new routes. 4. Desirabil- 
ity of free zones or free ports in Pacific 
lands. 

Third Day — Friday, October 27 

General Topic — Development and 
conservation of natural resources, i. 
Methods to be employed in saving 
the Pan-Pacific fisheries. 2. Develop- 
ment of Pan-Pacific fuel resources in 
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order to provide for future expansion 
of Pacific industry and transportation. 
3. Steps to be taken toward preven- 
tion of crises in the world rice and 
sugar situation. 

Fourth Day — Monday, October 30 

General Topic — Finance and Invest- 
ments. I. Measures to be followed 
for relieving exchange difficulties. 2. 
The need for greater uniformity in 
bills of exchange and other commer- 
cial documents. 3. Terms of credit 
in Pan-Pacific area as an aid to for- 
eign trade. 4. Standardization of 
trade certificates. How to insure re- 
liability. 

Fifth Day — ^Tuesday, October 31 
(Last Session) 

General Topic — Inter-nation rela- 
tions* in the Pan-Pacific area. i. 
Arbitration of commercial misunder- 
standings. 2. The need for coopera- 
tion among the various agencies 
interested in Pan-Pacific problems. 3. 
Reports of special committees. 4. 
Resolutions including recommenda- 
tions for legislation. 

The following program of enter- 
tainment has been provided: 
Tuesday — October 24 

Reception at wharf, autos provided 
by trustees of Union and their friends. 
Lunch with individual citizens or at 
Moana. Surfing in the afternoon. 

Evening: Pan-Pacific Union wel- 
coming dinner at hotel 

Wednesday — October 25 

Morning: Session at the Palace. 
Noon : Lunch at Ad Oub. Afternoon : 
Session at the Palace. 

Thursday — October 26 

Morning: Session at the Palace. 
Lunch: Rotary Qub. Afternoon: 
Session at the Palace. 

Evening: Dinner with the Chinese 
merchants. 

Friday — October 27 

Morning: Session at the Palace. 
Noon: Lunch with Hawaiian Club. 
Afternoon: Session at the Palace. 
Saturday — October 28 

Trip around the Island. Autos 
from Auto Qub. Lunch at Haleiwa 
by the Chamber of Commerce. Re- 
ception at Leilehua. 

Evening: Dinner with the Japanese 
merchants. 

Sunday — October 29 

Pan-Pacific Service at church or 
rest. 

Monday — October 30 

Session at Palace in Morning. 
Noon : Lunch with citizens or at Uni- 
versity, Commercial and Pacific Qubs, 
with individual members. Afternoon : 
Session at Palace. 

Tuesday— October 31 

Morning: Business session at Pal- 
ace. Afternoon and evening free. 



Wednesday — November i 

Sail 10 a. m. for Hilo and the Vol- 
cano. 

Thursday — November 2 

Morning, arrive Hilo, visit Volcano. 
Friday — November 3 

Morning, sail from Hilo for Hono- 
lulu. 

Saturday — November 4 

Arrive Honolulu a. m. Shopping. 
Monday — November 6 

Visit Pineapple and Sugar Planta- 
tions guests of H. S. P. A. and Pine- 
apple Association. 

Tuesday — November 7 

Guests of Banks and friends. 
Wednesday — November 8 

Sail for San Francisco. 

The Pan-Pacific Union is an organ- 
ization representing Governments of 
Pacific lands, with which are affiliated 
Chambers of Commerce and kindred 
bodies, working for the advancement 
of Pacific States and CcMnmunities, 
and for a greater cooperation among 
and between the people of all races 
in. Pacific lands. Its central office is 
in Honolulu at the ocean crossroads. 

The Pan-Pacific Union is incorpo- 
rated with an International Board of 
Trustees, representing every race and 
nation of the Pacific. 

The trustees may be added to or 
replaced by appointed representatives 
of the different countries cooperating 
in the Pan-Pacific Union. The fol- 
lowing are the main objects set forth 
in the charter of the Pan-Pacific 
Union : 

1. To call in conference delegates 
from all Pacific peoples for the pur- 
pose of discussing and furthering the 
interests common to Pacific nations. 

2. To maintain in Hawaii and other 
Pacific lands bureaus of information 
and education concerning matters of 
interest to the people of the Pacific, 
and to disseminate to the world infor- 
mation of every kind of progress and 
opportunity in Pacific lands, and to 
promote the comfort and interests of 
all visitors. 

3. To aid and assist those in all 
Pacific communities to better under- 
stand each other, and to work together 
for the furtherance of the best inter- 
ests of the land of their adoption, and, 
through them, to spread abroad about 
the Pacific the friendly spirit of inter- 
racial cooperation. 

4. To assist and to aid the diflfer- 
ent races of the Pacific to cooperate in 
local fairs, to raise produce, and to 
create home manufactured goods. 

5. To own real estate, erect build- 
ings needed for housing exhibits ; pro- 
vided and maintained by the respec- 
tive local committees. 

6. To maintain a Pan-Pacific Com- 
mercial Museum and Art Gallery. 



7. To create dioramas, gather ex- 
hibits, books and other Pan-Pacific 
material of educational or instructive 
value. 

8. To promote and conduct a Pan- 
Pacific Exposition of the handicrafts 
of the Pacific peoples, of their works of 
art, and scenic dioramas of the most 
beautiful bits of Pacific lands, or illus- 
trating great Pacific industries. 

9. To establish and maintain a per- 
manent college and "clearing house" 
of information (printed and other- 
wise) concerning the lands, commerce, 
peoples^ and trade opportunities in ^^ 
countries of the Pacific, creating li- ^r 
braries of commercial knowledge, and 
training men in this commercial knowl- 
edge of Pacific lands. 

10. To secure the cooperation and 
support of Federal and State Govern- 
ments, chambers of commerce, city 
governments, and of individuals. 

11. To enlist for this work of pub- 
licity in behalf of Alaska, the Territory 
of Hawaii, and the Philippines, Fed- 
eral aid and financial support, as well 
as similar cooperation and support 
from all Pacific governments. 

12. To bring all nations and peo- 
ples about the Pacific Ocean into closer 
friendly and commercial contact and 
relationship. 

President — ^Hon. Wallace R. Far- 
rington, Governor of Hawaii. 

Director — ^Alexander Hume Ford, 
Honolulu. 

Executive Secretary — ^Dr. Frank F. 
Bunker, Honolulu. 

Honorary Presidents 

Warren G. Harding, President of 
United States. 

William M. Hughes, Prime Minis- 
ter, Australia. 

W. F. Massey, Prime Minister, New 
Zealand. 

Hsu Shih-Chang, President of 
China. 

Arthur Meighen, Premier of Can- 

Prince I. Tokugawa, President ^ 
House of Peers, Tokyo. 

His Majesty, Rama VI, King of 
Siam. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents 

Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of 
State, U. S. A. 

Woodrow Wilson, Ex-President of 
United States. 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director-General 
Pan-American Union. 

Yeh Kung Cho, Minister of Com- . 
munication, China. 

Leonard Wood, Governor-General 
of the Philippines. 

The Governors-General of Alaska 
and Java. 

The Premiers of Australian States. 

John Oliver, The Premier of Brit- 
ish Columbia. j 
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Wu Ting-Fang In The U. S. 



IN addition to their keen general in- 
terest in Chinese affairs, members of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers will now have a special personal 
interest in following the policies and 
activities of the Chinese government 
from the fact that a gentleman, twice 
an honored guest of the Association at 
its annual t^nquets (1900 and 1908), 
namely the former Chinese minister to 
the United States, Wu Ting-fang, has 
been appointed Premier by the new 



president, Li Yuan-hung, according to 
cable dispatches from Peking. Presi- 
dent Li was deposed by the militarists 
in 1917 and -is reported to have come 
from Tientsin on invitation to succeed 
Hsa Shih-chang, resigned. 

Wu Ting-fang since 1917 has been 
one of the strongest supporters of the 
government of South China at Canton 
against what has been termed the mili- 
tarism of the north. Apparently these 
changes would point to unification of 



Chinese parties, or at least a general 
understanding to recognize one central 
government, which if so should go far 
towards bringing about diat political 
stability in Oiina so necessary to the 
development of the country's resources 
and its commercial progress. 

In case Mr. Wu does not accept, W. 
W. Yen is expected to take the posi- 
tion of Premier, otherwise Mr. Yen 
will no doubt retain his present posi- 
tion as Minister of Foreign Aflfairs. 



Meeting Industry's Problems 



SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
HOOVER in opening the organ- 
ization meeting of the American Con- 
struction Council told the two hun- 
dred representatives in attendance that 
the bringing of all representatives of 
the construction industry together for 
the purpose of organization was the 
most important step the industry has 
taken in its history. He said that "if 
we would stem the tide tending to re- 
fer every little need and complaint to 
government action to meet these de- 
mands must arise from within the in- 
dustry itself. 

Among the subjects suggested by 
Secretary Hoover for the considera- 
tion of the council were standardiza- 
tion of grades, inspection of, and sim- 
plification of dimensions of construc- 
tion materials, the collection of 
statistics, the encouragement of home 
building, zoning, proper building codes, 
seasonal and intermittent emplo)rment, 
jurisdictional disputes, apprenticeship, 
vocational training and in general the 
elimination of unnecessary speculation 
and the better functioning of industry 
in r^^rd to our national needs. 

A warning against "an intense strati- 
fication of Ae various economic inter- 
ests in our national life," which lead 
to selfish aims and purposes, was 
voiced by Willis H. Booth, vice-presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, in following Secretary 
Hoover. If die public confidence is to 
be gained the aims and purposes of the 
council must square and comport it- 
self entirely witii the best public judg- 
ment, he said, illustrating his point by 
saying "if we can surround the con- 
struction industry with a feeling of 
stability we immediately add to its 
ability to secure credit." 

Following the opening addresses, 
five-minute responses were made by 
nine del^^tes. The afternoon and 



evening sessions were devoted to the 
report of the operating committee on 
organization, by Genefal R. Q. Mar- 
shall, Jr., general manager of the 
Associated General Contractors of 
America, a discussion of the proposed 
by-laws by the ten major groups rep- 
resenting all elements in the indus- 
try, into which the council had been 
divided, and the election of the execu- 
tive board. 

Two hundred representatives of 
every element of the industry were in 
attendance at the meeting, including 
architects, engineers, general contrac- 
tors, sub-contractors, labor, manufac- 
turers, dealers, bankers, insurance and 
bond interests, public utility corpora- 
tions; State, Federal, county and mu- 
nicipal construction departments. 



(Continued from page 11.) 
of the Manhattan and other congested 
waterfronts. 

7. Dredging of channels to every 
part of the Port's waterfront in keep- 
ing with the volume and character of 
the water-borne commerce seeking to 
use them, and removal or modification 
of bridges obstructing the channels. 

8. Provision of suitable highway 
access to every part of the Port's water- 
front. 

9. Construction of additional ter- 
minals for the New York Barge Canal. 

10. Wider installation of judicious- 
ly selected freight-handling machinery. 

11. Creation of bunkering facili- 
ties and fuel reserves for steamships. 

12. Erection of g^in elevators for 
joint use of New Jersey railroads and 
New York Barge Canal at a southern 
terminus of the outer belt line and at 
Piermont, and early completion of the 
Barge Canal elevator authorized at 
Gowanus Bay. 

13. Provision of better facilities 
for handling building materials. 



14. Zoning of steamship terminals 
by trade routes as far as practicable. 

15. Establishment of free ports. 

16. Obtaining of immediate partial 
relief from present oppressive terminal 
conditions dirough 

(a) Consolidation of marine equip- 
ment and service; 

(b) Inauguration of voluntary 
store-door delivery by an organized 
motor-truck medium. 



GERMAN IMPORTS 

A regulation recently put into force 
in Germany, we are informed by our 
offices in that country, says the Ajneri- 
can Express Company, provides that 
goods which have once entered Ger- 
many without an import license cannot 
be removed, but will be confiscated. 
This regulation concerns shipments 
arriving by rail from foreign countries, 
via points or ports having no free 
harbor. 

Goods arriving by sea at Bremen 
and Hamburg are automatically land- 
ed in the Free Harbor. Rail ship- 
ments arriving via Bremen or Ham- 
burg can be transferred to the Free 
Harbor at those ports and later re- 
exported without license, should im- 
port license finally be refused by the 
German Government. 

Because of the above ruling, it is 
most important that shipments stored 
in the Free Harbor should not be 
ordered forward to an interior point 
until an import license has been 
obtained. 



SHIPMENTS TO ARGENTINA 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce reports that the Argen- 
tine Federal Courts have declared null 
and void any clause in bills of lading 
or freight contracts which provides for 
jurisdktion of other dian Argentine 
courts in disputes concerning shipments 
to Argentina. 
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U. S. And Indian Jute Crop 

Two large American companies, the world's leading manufac- 
turers of cotton bagging, are now erecting mills in India and have 
shipped part of their machinery formerly operated in this country 



IMPORTS of burlap, which is used 
chiefly for bags and wrappers, as 
a ^backing for linoleum, and as 
paddings in coats, are far greater in 
value than imports of any other tex- 
tile. In 1920 about 1,065,000,000 
yards of burlap, valued at $88,896,000 
were imported, while the total imports 
of wool manufactures in the same 
year were valued at $51,453,000 and 
of countable cotton cloth at $44,913,- 
000 says a report on jute cloth by Ae 
United States Tariff Commission. 

The only type of jute cloth produced 
in the United States is the heavy 
coarse wrapping, known as cotton 
bagging, used for covering raw cotton. 
About 90,000,000 yards of bagging 
are required annually to cover the 
American cotton crop. Practically 
all of the new cotton bagging con- 
sumed in this country is supplied by 
two American companies, which are 
the world's leading manufacturers of 
this article. Because the strong organ- 
ization of these companies, and their 
long prominence in the field, the vol- 
ume of imports is small. 

The United States, however, is 
about to lose its bagging industry. 
The two dcMnestic companies are now 
erecting bagging mills in India, and 
have shipped abroad part of the bag- 
ging machinery formerly operated in 
this country. 

The United States is the world's 
greatest consumer of burlap, import- 
ing about 260,000 tons of fabric yearly. 
Notwithstanding the tremendous de- 
mand, which has more than trebled 
in the last twenty years, the domestic 
production of burlap has been insig- 
nificant. 

The United States now receives 
about 93 per cent of its supply of bur- 
lap from Calcutta, India. Calcutta 
produces about one-half of the world's 
consumption of jute fabrics and bags, 
which in recent years have been 
India's leading export. In 1921, ex- 
ports of Indian burlap and jute bags 
amounted to 829,000 tons valued at 
$171,291,000. Such shipments made 
up 22 per cent of the value of all 
Indian merchandise shipped overseas 
in 1921, and about 60 per cent of ex- 
ports of manufactured articles. 

Calcutta owes her dominant position 
to her ability to manufacture burlap 
at a price so low that no country can 
compete except by means of a very 



high tariff. The average price per 
yard of burlap shipped from Calcutta 
to the United States before the war 
was about 2.75 cents and in 1920 about 
4 cents. The production of raw jute 
is confined to India; the crop averages 



yearly about 8,000,000 bales of 400 
pounds each. This monopoly of the 
raw material, close proximity of cen- 
ters of production to centers of manu- 
facture, and low labor costs are 
India's leading advantages. 



Cotton Famine Expected 



LEADING English cotton authori- 
ties anticipate a serious cotton 
famine within a year and are quietly 
accumulating aiqjplies, according to 
J. S. Wannamaker, president of the 
American Cotton Association. 

"Through confidential sources," says 
Mr. Wannamaker, "it is learned that 
the English have been quietly accumu- 
lating American cotton for quite some 
time and that the cotton consuming 
world is entirely ignorant of the 
amount of cotton secured by England, 
as they have been basing their judg- 
ment on the exports and not posted 
as to the amount of cotton that had 
been purchased and is still being pur- 
chased at the various concentration 
points and left in storage. An investi- 
gation as to the correctness of this and 
the reason for this action on the part 
of the shrewd English buyers con- 
ducted abroad through confidential 
sources absolutely verifies the correct- 
ness of this fact and also brings to 
light the following information: 

"The leading English cotton author- 
ities and business men are fully con- 
vinced that we are on the eve of a 
great trade revival ; that the world is 
facing one of the most acute cotton 
famines that has ever existed; that 
this famine is an absolute certainty 
within twelve months, and before the 
1923 cotton crop can reach the market 
the matter of sufficient supplies of 
raw cotton will be of supreme concern 
to the cotton-consuming world. 

"The agreement between Russia and 
Germany which came to light at the 
Genoa conference was known to the 
English long before the conference. 
There are confidential features in 
connection with this trade alliance in 
which England prominently figures. 
This alliance and the Genoa confer- 
ence means that a vast horde of the 
human race, who are half-starved and 
half- clad will be furnished with an 



opportunity to go to work. It means 
more than this: It means that com- 
merce will commence to actively func- 
tion and that this will be the com- 
mencement of an intense revival in 
commerce world-wide, the most in- 
tense commercial activity that the hu- 
man race has ever known." 



STANDARDIZATION IN BELGIUM 

^ Great strides towards standardiza- 
tion, particularly in the construction, 
metals, mining, and electrical indus- 
tries of Belgium are indicated in a 
report from the Association Beige de 
Standardization which has just been 
received by the American Elngineering 
Standards Committee, New York City. 

The report shows that the following 
standards have been approved for 
issue in Belgium : Rules for the con- 
struction of steel roof trusses; rules 
for the construction of steel tanks; 
rules for the construction of galvan- 
ized, corrugated roofs and partitions; 
standardization of steel bridges ; tenta- 
tive list of equal angles; standardiza- 
tion of shafts and pulleys; standard- 
ization of bolts and rivets; standard 
requirements for electrical machinery ; 
electrotechnical vocabulary. 

These standards with the exception 
of the tentative list of equal angles 
have been printed and copies are now 
available through the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee. 

The report shows also that the fol- 
lowing proposed standards have been 
published in the press of Belgium for 
criticism: Rules for the design and 
inspection of reinforced concrete 
structures; chains (dimensions of 
links ; material ; reception tests) ; wire 
cables for cranes, hoists, elevators and 
mining purposes. 

The draft specifications for meth- 
ods of analyses for zinc ores, spelter, 
etc., are under consideration. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 



The inquiries for American goods received by the National Association of Manufacturers 
from abroad will now appear in these columns. In order that the confidential nature of the 
inquiries may be preserved for tiie benefit of our members, the addresses of inquirers will not 
be printed in ''American Industries/' but the inquiries are numbered, so that members inter- 
ested in commmiicating with any of the inquirers may obtain the addresses by writing to 
the Foreign Trade Department of the Association at 50 Church Street, New York, and 
mentioning the number or numbers whose addresses they may desire. 

Where no language is mentioned, letters in English will be understood. 



CANADA 
Woolens, worsteds, serges, suit- 
ings, trouserings, cloakings, overcoat- 
ings, flannels, and lustre linings for 
men's wear; also voiles, organdies and 
plain and fancy colored goods for 
women's wear. The inquirer in Can- 
ada desires to secure American agency 
connections. (364) 



MEXICO 
Stampel brass parts and trimmings 
such as rosettes, shields, medallions, 
etc., for electric fixtures and lamps, 
are required by a manufacturer of 
electric fittings. Correspondence in 
Spanish. (365) 



Shoes, jewelry and novelties. Low 
priced goods only are required by an 
importer. (366) 

CUBA 
Potato planting and digging ma- 
chinery is of especial interest to a 
miller near Havana who asks for cata- 
logs and full particulars regarding this 
class of machinery. (367) 



Bags for sugar are an article which 
the buyer for an important sugar mill 
believes he could handle to good advan- 
tage because of his wide acquaintance 
among the sugar people of the Island. 
He desires to represent an American 
maker of standard s-gar bags on a 
straight commission basis. (368) 

Canned meats, condensed milk, 
cheese, and lubricating oils are of par- 
ticular interest to a commission mer- 
chant and broker who states that he 
is in a position to control a consid- 
erable share of orders for the above 
products in the eastern part of Cuba. 
(369) 



BRITISH WEST INDIES 
Farm implements, wagons, cotton 
l^ns, cotton baling presses and fenc- 
ing and poultry wire are of special 



interest to a gentleman in Nevis, who 
desires to hear direct from manufac- 
turers of these articles. (370) 



Shoes, hosiery, shirts and haber- 
dashery, generally. The inquirer de- 
sires to represent AnMarican firms in 
Trinidad. (371) 



CENTRAL AMERICA 
Small modem dyeing plant; also 
colors and dyes are of interest to a 
firm in Guatemala. Correspondence 
in Spanish. (372) 



Textiles, shoes polices, rubber 
heels, tires, inner tubes, glassware, 
electrical supplies, paper, stationery, 
flour and cigarettes. The inquirer is 
interested in obtaining American 
agency connections for Nicaragua. 
(373) 



CHILE 
Rubber stamp making outfits are 

of interest to an inquirer. (374) 



ECUADOR 
Metal and iron bedsteads, rattan 
and bamboo furniture suitable for 
shipment knock-down, very low-priced 
chairs, waterproof fabric for beds, 
table oilcloth, and kindred goods. The 
inquirer desires catalogues, price lists 
and terms. Correspondence in Span- 
ish. (375) 



Electrical supplies of all kinds, in- 
cluding transformers, motors, wires, 
switches, bulbs and small electrical 
machinery and apparatus for shop and 
household use, are of interest to this 
party. (376) 



PERU 

Gasoline or crude oil engines and 

motors for running a brass foundry 

and machine shop. Catalogues and 

quotations for machinery of all kinds 



in connection with this industry are 
of interest. Correspondence in Span- 
ish. (377) 



Machinery for making absorbent 
cotton is of interest to a firm of ma- 
chinery dealers. (378) 



Drugs and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts of all kinds. The inquirer de- 
sires to represent a manufacturing con- 
cern. Correspondence in Spanish. 
(379) 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
Representation in England or 
Great Britain in the general hardware 
and tool line is offered to American 
manufacturers of these products by 
a long established London house 
which acts as manufacturers' agents, 
have their own corps of travelers to 
call regularly on the wholesale trade, 
and also have warehouse facilities for 
carrying stock when arrangements for 
that purpose ?ire desired. (380) 

European representation. A man 
of many years' experience in finance 
and sales management would consider 
proposition to represent an American 
establishment in London or the Conti- 
nent, preferably on commission basis. 

(381) 



Hardware, cutlery, stationers' sun- 
dries, advertising novelties, fancy goods 
and all kinds of articles suitable for 
mail order business are of interest to 
a recently established firm in London 
who are prepared to furnish cash with 
order for the present. (382) 



Glucose for brewing purposes is 
required by a firm of merchants in 
England who desire offers c. 1. f . Dub- 
lin, Liverpool, Glasgow and* Hull. 
f383) 



Carbon paper and typewriter rib- 
bons for Scotland. Exclusive agency 
of an American manufacturer is sought 
by a firm in Scotland. (384) 

Fruit, canned goods and agricul- 
tural products of all kinds. A firm of 
merchants' and manufacturers' agents 
in Scotland desire to secure American 
agency connections. (385) 



Cement tile making machinery is 

of interest to a firm in Ireland. (386) 



FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND 
Coal, petroleum and steel products 
for France. A newly established or- 
ganization, claiming to be well con- 
nected, wishes to represent American 
producers. (387) 



"Muscovy Glass*' called Mica in 
French to replace 100 sheets of this 
glass on various instruments in the 
following sizes: Diameter 248x82 
mm. and 248x52 mm. and thickness 
2 mm. Glass must be free from spots 
and quite clear. The inquirers desire 
two samples of larger size with low- 
est price and time required for deliv- 
ery. (388) 



HOLLAND 
Sugar. The inquirers desire quo- 
tations from American manufactur- 
ers. (389 J 



Children's hosiery of cotton and 
wool. The inquirers desire to hear 
from manufacturers prepared to ex- 
port on a large scale. (390) 



DENMARK 
Hosiery of silk, cotton and arti- 
ficial silk, for men and women; also 
woolen sweaters are required by this 
party. (391) 



FINLAND 
Non-rusting steel plates for the 
manufacture of wash-stands, in sheets 
800 X 1850 mm., thickness of i, i J^ and 
2 mm. A large importing house re- 
quests prices. (392) 



POLAND 

Electrolytic copper in blocks ; elec- 
tric wire and cable, bare and insulated, 
and underground cable, are of inter- 
est to a firm of merchants. Corre- 
spondence in French or German. (393) 



Greases of all kinds for the soap 
industry; also Canauba wax. A mer- 
chant desires to get in touch with ship- 
pers. (394) 



Lubricating oils, lard, condensed 
milk, food products, and boots and 
shoes. A merchant in Warsaw desires 
American representations in these 
lines. Correspondence in French. 
(395) 



Automobiles and trucks, agricul- 
tural machinery, saw mill equipment, 
furniture making machinery, wood 
pulp machinery, tractors, surveying in- 
struments and carpenters' and black- 
smiths' tools. The inquirers desire to 
secure American agency connections. 
(396) 



SPAIN 
Woodworking and metal working 
machines; bookbinders', printers', 
and boxmakers' machinery; chemical 
and confectionery machinery; labora- 
tary and druggists' apparatus ; agricul- 
tural implements and machines, elec- 
tric motors, gas engines and industrial 
and agricultural apparatus generally. 
The inquirers desire to hear from 
American manufacturers with cata- 
logues and prices. (397) 



Machinery for threading short 
pieces of iron wire so they will screw 
into wood is of interest to an inquirer. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (398) 



Machinery for the glazing and cut- 
ting of paper, also for the manufac- 
ture of carbon paper, is of interest to 
a merchant. Correspondence in Span- 
ish. (399) 



Hardware of all kinds is of inter- 
est to a merchant and importer. Cor- 
respondence in Spanish. (400) 

Lubricating oils and greases. A 

firm of merchants' and manufacturers' 
representatives wishes to represent an 
iVmerican firm of petroleum refiners. 
Correspondence in Spanish. (401) 

Sanitary bathroom fittings of all 
kinds; also public washroom fittings 
and installations of the same material 
of earthenware. Prices, c. i. f. Span- 
ish port, if possible, including agent's 
commission, information regarding 
packing, metric dimensions, and other 
particulars are requested. The inquir- 
ers state that large business can be 
done in Spain with these goods. (402) 

Silk and cotton products are of in- 
terest to a merchant. Correspondence 
in Spanish. (403) 

Su^>ender and garter trinunings 

in metal and celluloid ; also cotton and 
silk elastic webbing in solid colors and 
patterns for suspenders and garters, 
are of interest to a manufacturer. Cor- 
respondence in Spanish. (4^) 

Perfumery, chemicals and phar- 
maceutical products. The inquirer de- 
sires to secure American agency con- 
nections. Correspondence in Spanish. 
(405) 

Sanitary water closets for indoor 
installation where there are no sewer 
connections. A merchant desires com- 
plete data and quotations. (406) 

PORTUGAL 
Bicycles* mineral oils, belting, 
packing, sewing machines, typewriters, 
office furniture and supplies, and fire 
extinguishers, are of interest to a mer- 
chant in Portugal. Correspondence in 
Portuguese. (407) 

ITALY 
Machinery for manufacturing 
stockings, both seamless and with 
seam. Catalogues and prices are re- 
quested by an American commercial 
organization in Italy. (408) 

Hardware of all kinds and tools 
for mechanics and contractors; also 
farm and garden tools are of special 
interest to an Italian manufacturers' 
agent who particularly desires to rep- 
resent American makers of these arti- 
cles. (409) 



Lard, coffee and dried codfish. 
The inquirer desires to hear from 
American manufacturers and export- 
ers. Correspondence in Italian or 
French. (410) 
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AUSTRIA 
Canvas and camel hair belting and 
conveyor bands, glazed Idd, patent kid, 
box CBli in blade and colors, patent 
calf, sealskin for bookbinding and 
pocketbooks in light colors, rebuilt 
typewriters and cash registers. The 
inquirer desires to secure American 
agency connections. (411) 



Crude celluloid for the manufac- 
ture of celluloid products is of interest 
to an inquirer in Vienna. Correspond- 
ence in German. (412) 



ROUMANIA 
Petroleum well equipment and ma- 
terials of all kinds, gasoline and gas 
motors and engines, tank cars for the 
transportation of petroleum, and auto 
tanks. A petroleum firm desires to 
hear from American manufacturers. 
Correspondence in French. (413) 



GREECE 
Sugar cane molasses is of interest 
to a firm of importers in Greece, who 
wish quotations in tanks, barrels or 



tank boats, c. i. f. Piraeus, 
spondence in French. (414) 



Corre- 



AFRICA 
Condensed milk and canned fruits. 

An American who is located perma- 
nently in Algeria, wishes to represent 
one or two manufacturers making 
products suitable for this market. 
(415) 



Hydraulic presses, pumps and ac- 
cumulators for an olive oil plant ; also 
fu,ll equipment for a biscuit factory 
for Tunis. Inquirer desires full data, 
descriptions and quotations. Corre- 
spondence in French. (416) 



Engineering supplies and appa- 
ratus of all kinds are of interest to a 
firm in Nigeria who requests catalogs 
and full data. (417) 



ASIA 
Mineral oils and greases. A com- 
mission agent and merchant, who ad- 
vises that he import? substantial quan- 
tities annually, wishes to receive prices 
and detailed particulars. (418) 



Water heaters operated automa- 
tically with gas for use in barber shops 
are of interest to importers in Japan. 
(419) 



Trunk and bucketmaking equip- 
ment, operated by hand and motor 
power. The inquirers in India desire 
full data, including catalogues, and c. 
i. f. quotations, if possible. (420) 



ARGENTINA 



Cotton piece goods, particularly 
flannelettes, sheetings and shirtings; 
cotton and leather gloves for women; 
silk and cotton stockings for men and 
women; perfumery and toilet articles, 
rubber heels and aluminum sulphate. 
The representative of a large French 
concern with headquarters in Buenos 
Aires, who is now temporarily in New 
York, wishes to comiect with Ameri- 
can manufacturers desirous of being 
represented in the Argentine market. 
The concern also buys for own hc- 
count. (365) 



Tariflf And Argentine 



Now that the Brazilian Presiden- 
tial election is over, political ac- 
tivities are diminishing and pressing 
economic and financial problems begin 
to receive more attention than was de- 
voted to them for several months past, 
during which politics constituted the 
all-absorbing topic. 

Some uncertainty prevails as to the 
acttial measures which the next execu- 
tive may adopt upon assuming his 
functions in October next. However, 
it is generally believed, that the new 
administration will follow closely the 
policies of the present Government and 
that the future course of politics will be 
controlled to a certain extent by Dr. 
Hipolito Irigoyen, in view of the fact 
that Dr. Marcelo de Alvear, the Presi- 
dent-elect, at present Argentine Min- 
ister in Paris, and Dr. Elpidio* Gon- 
zalez, Vice-President-elect, who held 
the post of Chief of Police of the City 
of Buenos Aires until the last election, 
are both personal friends, admirers, 
collaborators and followers of Dr. Iri- 
goyen. 

On the whole, the election of the 
"radical" candidates was favorably re- 
ceived, and it may confidently be ex- 
pected that sound policies will be con- 
tinued in foreign as well as domestic 
affairs. 

Until the new executive takes over 
the reigns of government new meas- 
ures of fundamental importance are not 
likely to be adopted by the retiring 



Administration. Considering, however, 
that the "radical" party has a substan- 
tial majority in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, it may be that some needed* l^is- 
lation will be at least discussed in de- 
tail. 

Meanwhile, the difficult cattle situa- 
tion remains the fundamental economic 
factor. The products of the live stock 
industry continue to be greatly depre- 
ciated. On the other hand, the vast 
majority of cattle breeders are not land 
owners and no substantial reductions of 
rentals have yet taken place. The local 
banks are lenient by the force of cir- 
cumstances and endeavor to avoid an 
economic collapse, but their sittiation 
is becoming more and more involved 
with the steady decline of the values 
of the guarantees upon which their 
loans are based, consisting chiefly of 
cattle. 

Failures are on the increase, the total 
liabilities of all commercial bankrupt- 
cies during April last having amounted 
to $16,333,720. Argentine paper, 
compared with $15,622,758; $7,920,- 
0^2 and $10,955,295 in March, Febru- 
ary and January, respectively. The 
total liabilities of all failures during 
the first four months of the current 
year aggregate $50,831,827 Argentine 
paper against $44,568,291 and $16,- 
098,233 in the corresponding periods 
of 1921 and 1920. 

Business is proceeding slowly, lack 
of initiative being apparent on all sides. 



The restriction of trading activities is 
reflected in the Buenos Aires Clearing 
House figures, which showed during 
April a total movement of $2,771,- 
418,116 Argentine paper, compared 
with $3,372,840,215 in the same month 
of last year. 

GARMENTS AND TEXTILES 

A Fair to bring together buyers and 
sellers of textile goods, garments arid 
allied lines will be held in the Grand 
Central Palace and 71st Regiment 
Armory, New York City, August 7 to 
August 25. The Fair is to be modeled 
on the lines of the great merchandise 
fairs which has for many year been 
held annually or oftener in leading 
European cities. This Fair is under 
the auspices of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association in cooperation 
with the National Garment Retailers' 
Association. Full particulars can be 
obtained from National Merchandise 
Fair, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



SAMPLE FAIR IN ITALY 

The AnnuaJ Sample Fair at Trieste 
will be held from September 3rd to 
1 8th. This is the second of its kind 
to be held in Trieste. Among the 
special features of this Fair will be 
a large automobile salon, an Italian 
colonial exhibit, modem house, mod- 
ern office and other features, each of 
these being independent of the sample 
displays. The American Consul at 
Trieste offers to furnish interested 
firms with any information which they 
may require regarding this Fair. 
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Britain's Foreign Trade Grows 



THE Board of Trade returns cov- 
ering the foreign commerce of 
the United Kingdom during 
May show an increase of £2,310,000 in 
exports, as compared with the preced- 
ing month, and an increase of £8,- 
150,000 in the value of imports. Total 
imports for May are given as £88,- 
810,000, against £80,660,000 in April 
and £86,300,000 in May a year ago. 
The value of May's exports of British 
products is stated as £58,040,000, 
compared with £55^00,000 in the pre- 
ceding month and £43,080,000 in May, 
192 1. 

Re-exports of foreign and Colonial 
products reached a value in May of 
£8,960,000, which compares with 
£9,190,000 in April. Total exports 
for May figure out as £67,000,000, 
which compares with £64,690,000 re- 
ported for April. 

The following table compares im- 
ports and exports of British products 
during May with those of May, 192 1 : 
May, 1923 May, 1921 

Imports £8^810,000 £86,300,000 

Exports 

( British ) 58,040,000 43,080,000 



Excess 
Imports £30,770,000 £43,220,000 



— A Remarkable Book — 

18 the MODERN BUSI- 
NESS CYCLOPEDIA. 
Contains over 15,000 defi- 
nitions of accounting, bank- 
ing, commercial, economic, 
export, financial terms, in- 
cluding 3,000 general and 
stock ticker abbreviations. 
Complete business educa- 
tion in one volume. Serves 
faithfully. Saves fees. You 
need it. Sent prepaid $4. 
Money - back guarantee. 
Order yours NOW! 

Modem Business Pub. Co. 
1369 Broadway 
New York City 

tw 



Combined imports and exports, ex- 
cluding re-exports, indicating total 
British trade during May, compared 
with May, 1921^ are shown as fol- 
lows : May total. 

1922 £146,850,006 

1921 129,380,000 



Increase, 1922 I 17,470,000 

This increase of £17,470,000 in 
favor of May, 1922, compares with 
£13,690,000 in favor of April, 1921, 
as compared with the figure reported 
a month ago. 

The May total of combined imports 
and exports, £146,850,000, compares 
with £136,160,000 for the preceding 

Germany's Debts Double 
What the World Owes U. S. 

America is the world's greatest 
creditor, Germany the world's great- 
est debtor. Germany owes almost 
twice as much as the whole world owes 
America. 

The Bureau of Statistics of the 
German Government has issued an in- 
teresting survey of the world's indebt- 
edness. Standing at the head of the 
list is Germany's reparation debts, 
amounting to 132,000,000,000 gold 
marks, or $31,000,000,000. 

The world owes the United States 
at present something over $10,000,- 
000,000, in exact figures $10,141,000,- 
000 — in other words, not quite a third 
of what Germany is called upon to 
pay alone. 

According to the average dollar ex- 
change at present, the world's debts 
to the United States amount to 2,667,- 
000,000,000 paper marks, whereas 
Germany's reparation debts amount to 
8,^64,000,000,000. 

The world's total indebtedness to 
the United States at present amounts 
to approximately $18,000,000,000, dis- 
tributed as follows : 

War loans amounting to $iQ,ooo,- 
000,000; sale of left-over war mate- 
rials and moneys owing American ex- 
porters and importers, each category 
amounting to $3,000,000,000; invest- 
ment in foreign government bonds to 
the amount of $2,000,000,000. 

Great Britain alone is the United 
States' debtor to the amount of $4,000,- 
000,000; France, $3.333»333>333 
(about); Italyi, $1,600,000,000; Bel- 
gium, $375,000,000; Russia, $192,000,- 
000; Poland, $135,000,000; Czecho- 
slovakia, $91,000,000; Serbia, $51,- 
000,000; Roumania, $36,000,000; Ger- 
man Austria, $24,000,000; Greece, 
$15,000,000. 



month, an increase of £10,690,000. 

Comparative figures are given in 
the following tables of the trade of the 
United Kingdom by months for 1913, 
1921 and 1922: 

IMPORTS 

1913. 1921. 1922. 

Jan, ..£71,242,271 £117,050,000 £76480,000 

Feb.... 63,787,150 96,970,000 69,370,000 

Mar. .. 61,342444 93,740,000 87,870,000 

April . 62,953,737 89,990,000 80,660,000 

May . . 61,279,378 86,300,000 88,810,000 

June . . 58,309,519 88,180,000 

July . . 61,783,683 80,760,000 

Aug. . . 55,975,704 88,580,000 

Sept . 61,355,725 87,1 10,000 

Oct. .. 71,730,176 84,740,000 

Nov. . 68,467,075 89,250,000 

Dec. . 71,1 14374 85,310,000 



Total 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 



^768,734,739 ^1,087,980,000 

EXPORTS— BRITISH 

191^. 1921. 1922. 

..£45,446431 4X2,750,000 £63,140,000 

.. 40,173443 68,220.000 58^330,000 

. 41,690,31a 66300,000 64580,000 

. 43,053417 59,860,000 55.5001,000 

. . 43,8594® 48*080,000 58,040,000 

.. 42,837462 38,150,000 

..47,164,702 43,170,000 

..44,111,174 51,340,000 

. 4:1425474 65^240,000 

.. 46,623,516 62,260,000 

.. 44,756,629 62,890,000 

.. 43,327,674 59,37O,O0d 



Total £525,253,595 ^703,130,000 



^\NE of our didits it <^;>€& 
^^ to manufeictore and seD 
in the Canadian Market, on a 
royalty or profit-sharing basist 
light metal articles pertaining 
to hoosehcrfd or advertising 
novelties, or small Automobile 
accessories, patented or patent- 
able in Canada, 

This is an up-to-date plant 
¥fith fuUy eqiiq[>ped machine 
shop and well organized sales 
force. 

Apply 

SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Lnitd 

LomtdMi Building 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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Available 

EXPORT ENGINEER 

A graduate engineer familiar 
with export problems. 

Three years in responsible 
engineering and sales capacity 
with large export house, past 
year and a half in complete 
charge of matters pertaining to 
eJl kinds of machinery and en- 
gineering. 

Also, many years* residence 
in the Far Elast, with knowl- 
edge and understanding of the 
people and conditions in those 
countries. 

Will consider position at 
home or abroad. 

Address C. C. C, "Amer- 
ican Industries.** 



NEW JERSEY 

the leading industrial state 
offers 

Unusual Opportunities to the 
Manufacturer 

Accessibility 

Pronmity to raw materiab 

and fuel 
Labor advantages 
Low rents and taxes 
Unexcelled markets 
Ideal living conditions 

For reliable information and 
illustrated booklet, ''Industrial 
Opportunities in New Jersey,** 

Write Land Registry 

DepL CHsemdioi aad Derekpneit 

STATE HOUSE, TRENTON, N. J. 



CARELESS EXPORTERS 

According to the Department of 
Commerce, the new export classifica- 
tion recently adopted at the request of 
exporters to afford American business 
really useful statistical service has 
brought out the fact that serious er- 
rors have existed in the official figures 
for years, particularly in classes show- 
ing values only. Most of these errors 
are due to inaccurate description in the 
export declarations presented to Cus- 
toms officials by the shipper or his 
agent. Investigation has developed, 
for example, that ship and tank plates, 
punched and shaped, are reported as 
low as one cent per poimd; alloyed 
steel bars at 1.6 cents per pound; cop- 
per wire at 4 cents per pound ; wood 
and denatured alcohol at ij4 cents per 
gallon ; white lead at less than 2 cents 
per pound; 370 stationary electric 
motors of less than 200 horsepower at 
an average price of $11; 183 road 
plows, scrapers and rollers at $1 1 each ; 
I centering lathe chuck at $3,800; 
grinding and sharpening machines at 
$5 and $5,000 and hoes and rakes at 

$132. , . 

The Department says that it realizes 
that the preparation of the necessary 
papers at times represents something 
of a burden and that it does not wish 
to appear unreasonable. It expresses 
the hope, however, that export ship- 
pers generally will appreciate the fact 
that the figures in point are being 
compiled primarily for the benefit of 
the exporters who are now asked to 
cooperate. The illustrations given, 
says the Department, should certainly 
convince any reasonable exporter as 
to the utter ridiculousness of some of 
the returns now received. Just a lit- 
tle more care, and attention to the 
column "Class No. of Schedule B" 
on the export declaration, to make 
certain that an accurate entry is made 
of the number of the statistical export 
classification of 1922, under which the 
goods should be properly classified, 
will be a great help. 



GERMAN GOODS IN ITALY 

"I think the time is nearing that the 
German goods will, for various rea- 
sons, no longer be in a position to com- 
pete in this market," writes a manu- 
facturers* agent in Turin to the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
This correspondent thinks American 
articles will be able to hold their own 
again, particularly if the rate of ex- 
change will slightly improve and re- 
main stabilized. At any rate, he thinks 
the time now opportune for Ameri- 
cans to lay their plans and begin ac- 
tive propaganda work for obtaining 
business, which he considers ought to 
be theirs in the near future. 



Develop 

Your Business and 

Export Trade 

in Canada 



If you are considering the 
establishment of your industry 
in Gmada, either to develop 
your Canadian business or ex- 
port trade, you are invited to 

Couolt dw DevdopBCBt Braidi 

of the CanadiaH Pacific 

Raflway 

An expert staff is maintained 
to acquire and investigate in- 
formation relative to Canadian 
industrial raw materials. Any 
information you may require as 
to such raw materials as well as 
upon any practical problems 
affecting the establishment of 
your industry including mar- 
kets, competition, labor costs, 
power, fuel, industrial sites, 
etc, will be given free of charge 
or obligation. 

Wriim to ihm 

CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 

DEPARTUNT OF COLONIZATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

WINDSOR STREET STATION 

MONTREAL 
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Safety Devices 

OffheNallMalAffUIaled 
Safely OrgaBlzattims 

comfort Saf«lsr Gogg l — T o pro- 
tect •yot againat fljring dust, motel 
chips or i^ro of light. 

Arc Woldort* HolmoCo^To shioia 
•yot against intonao raja of tho 
•loctric light. 

Loggiaga— To protect louiidry- 
inan*a Uga againat molton motaL 

Shoa a T o protect workmon'a loot 
againat molton moteL 

Raapiratora— To proTont inhala- 
tion of harmful duat or fumoa. 

KbvcUo Gvarda — To protect 
handa when whooling barrowa or 
tnicka through doorwaya or narrow 
paaaagoa. 

Ladder Fool — To proront laddora 
from alipping. 

Chip Gnardo-— To protect ejrea 
from injury by chipa thrown from 
lathe toola. 

Metal Danger Signa-— Portehlob 
for uae in ahop, yard or atreet. 

Linen Danger Slgna •— Varioua 
waminga of danger, for atteching to 
•ign boarda or partitiona. 

Rttlea for Cranemen— For guid- 
ance of crane operatora and others. 

Firal Aid Jara-— Emergency outfit 
especially developed for industrial 
use. 

Stretchers— 6 anitary netal 
stretchers, which can also be used 
ss cots. 

Shaft Protector— Spirally wound 
mailing tubes, to prevent injury to 
persons if their hair or clothing 
should catch on shafting. 

The NASO Safety Devices were 
developed through the co-operation 
and at the expense of the associa- 
tions comprising the National Afili- 
ated Safety Organizations — the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
50 Church Street, New York City; 
the National Founders* Association, 
29 LaSalle Street, Chicago; and the 
National Metel Trades Association, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 

The NASO Devices are all sold at 
practically cost price, but any prof- 
its derived from sales are utilized for 
further research and development 
work along safety lines. 

Information may be obteined from 
the Secretory of the National Found- 
ers* Association. 



OPPORTUNITIES IN THE INDIES 

"Americans still <ibn't seem to real- 
ize that they have here one of the 
best markets in the worid," writes a 
correspondent in Cheribon, D. E. I. 
"A rich country with a large popula- 
tion (the isle of Java alone has 40 
million inhabitants) going ahead with 
everything, and getting more impor- 
tant every time. 

"Americans have now still the 
chance, but if they don't hurry, they 
will soon be behind and they will be 
losing the best and most prospective 
market in existence. Germany is do- 
ing her utmost and is coming out with 
the best she gets. The 'Rheine Elbe 
Union,' a combination of several of 
the largest German factories, is open- 
ing this month here in Cheribon a most 
splendid newly built factory, equipped 
with the latest machinery and all 
brought from Germany with their own 
steamers. They are starting with 
about 500 imported German engineers 
and workmen aftd over 6,000 skilled 
native laborers, and they have al- 
ready many large government orders, 
including the building of over a thou- 
sand railway carriages of different 
types. Then, again, the well-known 
*Stinnes' concern is getting ahead. It 
has started large oil factories in Dutch 
New Guinea, and is building a big iron 
furnace in Celebes in the center of 
rich iron-ore mines. Many leading 
Dutchmen would like Americans to 
start here, too, and you would have a 
splendid chance. But by all means, 
hurry matters, don't wait and consider. 
Everything is progressing fast. There 
is now an opportunity ! Advertise and 
compete." 



EXPORTS TO GREECE 

Contracts stipulating payment in 
drachmas must be free from con- 
sortium restrictions, otherwise the 
drachma will not be allowed to go 
out of Greece. 

The Grecian loan law of April 7, 
1922, establishes that "except by sell- 
ing the equivalent in foreign exchange 
to the consortium, blocked drachmas 
held in Greece for foreign account, in 
banks or elsewhere, cannot be em- 
ployed to purchase remittances or for- 
eign transfers and cannot be credited 
to unblocked bank accounts without 
the special consent of the consortium." 
This consent is at present most diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

All contracts stipulating payment 
in drachmas should specify that drach- 
mas will be blocked in Greece. 

Exportation of Greek bank notes is 
forbidden unless a permit is granted 
by the Central Committee of the 
consortium of banks. 



F. Eugene Ackennan 

18 now engaged in general edi- 
torial and publicity work widi 
offices at 

No. 141 Broadway 
New York, City 

Mr. Ackerman is prepared 
to act as an advisor or director 
of national and international 
information and publicity cam- 
paigns for individuals, corpora- 
tions and foreign governments. 
He will specialize in inter-or- 
ganization magazines for the 
development of good will and 
understanding between employ- 
ers and employes, and in the 
editing of House Organs for the 
information of the general pub- 
lic or for die stimulation of 
sales. 

Mr. Ackerman during the 
past fourteen years has had an 
extensive experience in the 
United States and abroad as a 
journalist, specializing in mat- 
ters of finance and commerce. 
As an officer of the United 
States Naval Reserve he re-or- 
ganized the inter-allied censor- 
ship of Brazil and served as or- 
ganizer and director of the 
Bureau of Latin-American Af- 
fairs of the Information Com- 
mittee of the United States 
Government. He has during 
the past several years directed 
the organization of chambers of 
commerce in this country and 
abroad and has supervised the 
information services of corpo- 
rations, associations and foreign 
governments. 
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War Traits In Building 



WARTIME traits are beginning to 
find their way into the building 
construction industry of New York 
vicinity, according to the current Dow 
Service Daily Building Reports. 

The most noticeable characteristics 
of 1917, 1918 and of 1919-20, during 
which latter years the real stress of 
the readjustment era proved most op- 
pressive to building construction in- 
vestors are to-day those of increasing 
labor scarcity, material shortage and 
a tendency toward higher construction 
costs. 

Current building construction re- 
ports have shown for the last few 
weeks a marked falling off in hous- 
ing construction speculation even 
though plans have been filed and ap- 
parently, everything was in readiness 
to proceed with work. Speculators 
say they cannot compete with the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company 
and pay building loan premiums, get 



no offers from contractors to erect 
their operations at cost, nor from 
labor unions to pledge one day's labor 
free, or from building material dealers 
willing to sell building commodities 
at cost, at a time when there are so 
many houses on the market that tem- 
porary free rent is being offered in 
some cases to induce tenants to move 
in. 

There is even a disposition among 
building material dealers to ask why, 
in the face of a tight building mate- 
rial supply, they should consider mak- 
ing special terms to favor a housing 
project that will enter into direct com- 
petition with purchasers of building 
materials who have been in the market 
for years, who pay their bills and who 
stand to lose their entire speculative 
housing investments that were con- 
ceived and projected at a time when it 
took daring enterprise to erect habita- 
tion structures in New York. 



THE FAA AT BANDOENG 

The third annual international fair 
to be held at Bandoeng in the Dutch 
East Indies will open September i8th 
and close October 8th, 1922. The fair 
is held under the auspices of the Neth- 
erlands Indies Annual Fair Associa- 
tion, which organization was author- 
ized by government decree of October 
29, 1918. 

The object of this Association is 
the advancement of industry and com- 
merce in the Dutch East Indies. Sev- 
eral permanent biulding have been 
erected for the accommodaton of ex- 
hibits, these buildings including a 
main hall, a machinery hall and steel 
exposition building. 

The exhibits will include those from 
public service corporations and trans- 
portation companies, machinery, agri- 
cultural and other implements, auto- 
mobiles and accessories, building 
materials, products of the mines, land, 
forests, fisheries. There will also be 
provision made for objects of art and 
miscellaneous classes of goods. 

Further particulars regarding the 
fair can be had from the Foreign 
Trade Department of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, 50 
Church Street, New York. 



been taken to facilitate import and 
customs arrangements on exhibits 
from abroad. 



COMMERCIAL FAA IN POLAND 

The second annual "Eastern Fair 
and Market" at Lwow (Lemberg), 
Poland will be held from September 
5th to 15th. Exhibits of all classes of 
goods are invited. The management 
advises that the necessary. ^cps have- 



PLL WORK FOR UFE 

for $4 paid in advance. I am 
the Modem Business Cyclopes 
dia. F faithfully advise every- 
body in business-^whether ac- 
countant, banker, exporter, effi- 
ciency expert, lawyer or broker 
— regarding any term or phrase 
used. I hold over 15,000 
terms and definitions used by 
above, including 3,000 general 
and stock exchange abbrevia- 
tions, and when consulted, I 
never mislead. Many users 
claim I save them thousands in 
fees and much time. $4 brings 
me post-haste. Since I am guar- 
anteed to please, you ought to 
ORDER ME NOWl 

Modem Business Pub. Co. 
1367 Broadway, N. Y. Gty 



SEYMOUR 
PRODUCTS 

NICKEL g;:;^ SILVER 



WIDE SHEETS^ POLISHED 

AND PATENT LEVELLED 

SAND CASTINGS 



Nickel Silver 

Phosphor 
Bronze 

Cupro Nickel 



BraM, Bronze, etc, Ingots 

Sheets Wire, Rods, Tubet^ 

Blanks and Shells 

CAST NICKEL ANODES 

ROLLED PURE NICKEL 

ANODES 

PURE NICKEL 

Sheets, Wire and Rods 



The Seymour 
Manufacturing Co. 

SEYMOUR, CONN. 

T«L S«jmoar 118 
CMm Adirmmt 

BBEBBBttBaBiB&l 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 



Let Us Make It 
For You 

Our main plant has a most complete equipment, 
including batteries of presses and large die-making 
shops, for manufacturing pressed steel and deep-drawn 
iteel work. 

Numerous manufacturers will endorse our service. 

Truscon Pressed Steel 

means all that is best in Pressed Steel. We have a 
complete organization* perfect in this class of work. 

Our engineering force is always at your disposal. 
You will find that in the designing of your steel parts 
their advice and coK>peration means a considerable 
saving, and at the same time produce a constant source 
of satisfaction. 

Write for iitemturo or quotetions 
Pressed Steal Department 

TRUSCON STEEL CO. 

YOUNGSTOWN OHIO 

id B»wiMl«Uin !■ Pltoripal CHfa* 



TRUSCON 



Mexican Commerce Body 



THE Mexican Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has 
incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York and its New York 
headquarters are in the Woolworth 
Building, with offices abo at No. 45 
Bolivar street, Mexico City. 

The officers of the newly incorpo- 
rated chamber of commerce are: 
President, S. L. Alatriste; Vice-Presi- 
dents, James W. Gerard, Jerome S. 
Hess and Russell R. Whitmann ; Treas- 
urer, Jose Miguel Bejarano. 

The directorate is composed of the 
following: Gumaro Villalobos, con- 



sul-general of Mexico; Elbert Henry 
Gary, Chairman of the board, United 
States Steel Corporation; Carlos B. 
Zettina, President, Excelsior Shoe 
Manufacturing Company; S. L. Ala- 
triste, commercial agent of Mexico; 
Grafton Greenough, Vice-President, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; Francis 
P. de Hoyos, General Agent, National 
Railways of Mexico ; Russell R. Whit- 
mann, President, New York Commer- 
cial; George L. LeBlanc, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Equitable Trust Company; 
Carlos R. Felix, Financial Agency of 
Mexico ; Jose Miguel Bejarano, Presi- 



dent, the Bexar Company; Joseph 
Hodgson, Vice-President, the New 
York and Cuba Mail Steamship Com- 
pany (Ward Line) ; G. G. Cano, 
President, Excelsior Importing and 
Exporting Company ; Jerome S. Hess, 
Hardin and Hess ; L. J. Roel, attorney 
at law; M. L. Gallegher, Trucker, 
Anthony and Company. 

Equal representation has been given 
on the board of directors to the citi- 
zens of both the United States and 
Mexico, and it is the purpose of the 
organization to promote business and 
economic relations between the two 
countries, to disseminate general in- 
fonnation of reciprocal interest and, 
in general, to foster friendly and 
neighborly feelings. 



WATER 



WE-FU-GQ AND 5CAIFE 



IL.TRATION 



WM.B.5CAIFE & 5DN5 CD. PITTSBURGH, PA. 



Fkst NatioMl Bvik BdUmg, aat»vh DL 
New Yerii Offioe: 26 CortiMidt SL, N«w Yoric, N, Y. 
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